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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
Euclid, fl . c . 300 b.c. 


Euclid is said to have been younger than the first pupils of Plato but older 
than Archimedes, which would place the time of his flourishing about 300 B.c. 
He probably received his early mathematical education in Athens from the 
ptipils of Plato, since most of the geometers and mathematicians on wliom he 
depended were of that school. Proclus, the Neo-Platonist of the fifth century, 
a.sserts that I'iuclid was of tlu' school of Plato .and “intimate with that philos- 
oi)hy.” ilis opinion, howesver, may have been basc'd only on his view that the 
treatmc'nt of the five regular (“Platonic”) .solids in Hook XIII is the “(aid of 
the whole liJcnicnis." 

'I'he only ot her fact concerning Euclid is th.at he taught and founded a school 
at Al(‘xandria in th(' time of Plulemy I, who reigncal from 3()G to 283 b.c. The 
evidence for the jilac'e (iomes from Papims (fourth centuiy .x.d.), who notes 
that .\])ollonius “spent a very long time with the jiupils of Euclid at .Alexan- 
dria, and it was thus that he actiuired such a scientific habit of thought.” 
Proclus claims that it was Ptolemy I who .asked Muclid if there was no .shorter 
way to geometry than tlu' FAcnicutH and received as .answew: “There is no royal 
road to geometry.” 3'he other .story about Euclid that has come down from 
anti(iuity concerns his answer to a [lujiil who at the end of his first l(*sson in 
geoiiK'try asked what he would get. by learning such things, whereuiion Euclid 
called his .slav(‘ and said: “(iivc him a coin since he must needs make gain by 
what he learns.” 

Something of Euclid's eharact ew would seem to be disclosed in the remark of 
Pappus regarding Euclid’s “.scrupulous fairne.s.s and his e.xemplary kindness 
towards all who .advance mathematical science to howev('r small an extc'ut.” 
The context of the remark scaans to indicate, however, that Pappus is not giv- 
ing a traditional account of Euclid but offc'ring an ex])lanation of his own of 
Euclid’s failure, to go further than he. did with his investigation of a certain 
problem in conics. 

Euclid’s gnait work, the thirt een books of the Ehinents, must have become a 
clas.sic so(»n aft(‘r publication. From the time of Archimedes they are const.<‘mt- 
ly ivferred to and us(^d as a ba.sic t('xt-book. It was recognized in anti(iuity that 
Euclid had drawn upon all his predecessors. According to Proclus, he “collect- 
ed many of the tla^onuns of Eudoxus, perh'cted many of tho,sc of Theatetus, 
and also brcjught to incontrovert ible demonstrati(jn the things which were only 
loosely provt'd by his pr('d(“cessors.” 'I'he other extant works of Euclid include: 
the Data, for use in the solution of problems by geometrical analysis. On Di- 
visions (of figur('s), the Optics, and the Phcnomcim, a trcxitise on the geometry 
of the sphere for u.se in astronomy. His lost Elements of Music may have pro- 
vided the basis for the extant Sectio Canonis on the Pythagorean theory of 
music. Of lost geometrical works all except one belonged to higher geometry. 

Since the later Greeks knew nothing about the life of Euclid, the mediaeval 
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X BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

translators and editors were left to their own devices. He was usually called 
Megarensis, through confusion with the philosopher Eucleides of Megara, 
Plato’s contemporary. The Arabs found that the name of Euclid, which they 
took to be compounded from ucli (key) and dis (measure) revealed the “key of 
geometry.” They claimed that the Greek philosophers used to post upon the 
doors of their schools the well-known notice: no one come to our school 

who has not learned the Elements of Euclid,” thus transferring the inscription 
over I^lato’s Academy to all scholastic doors and substituting the Elements for 
geometry. 
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BOOK ONE 


DEFINITIONS 

1. A pinni is that which has no part. 

2. A line is bread thless length. 

3. The extremities of a line are points. 

4. A straight line is a line which lies evenly with the points on itself. 

5. A surface is that which has length and breadth only. 

6. The extremities of a surface are lines. 

7. A plane surface, is a surface which lies evenly with the straight lines on it- 
self. 

8. A plane angle is the inclination to one another of two lines in a plane whicih 
meet one another and do not lie in a straight lino. 

9. And when the lines cont.inning the angle arc straight, the angle is called 
reeiilineal. 

10. When a straight lira' set up on a straight line makes the adjacent angles 
equal to one another, each of tlie 0 (iual angles is right and the straight line 
statuling on the otlu'r is called a perpendicular to that on which it stands. 

1 1 . An obtuse angle is an angle gr<>at.er than a right angle. 

12. .4n acute angle is an angle less than a right angle. 

13. A houudarg is that which is an extremity of anything. 

14. A figure is that which is contained by any boundary or boundaries. 

15. A circle is a i)lane figure contained by one line such that all the straight 
lines falling ui)on it from one point among those lying within the figure are 
e(jual to one another; 

K). And the point is called the centre of the circle. 

17. A diameter of the circle is any straight line drawn through the centre and 
terminated in both directions by the circumference of the circle, and such a 
straight line also bisects the cii'cle. 

18. A semieirele is the figure contaiaed by the diameter and the circumfer- 
ence cut off by it. And the centre of the semicircle is the same as that of the 
circle. 

19. Rectilineal fig'ures are those which are contained by straight lines, trilat- 
eral figures being tliose contained by three, quadrilateral those contained by 
four, and uivltilateral those contained by more than four straight lines. 

20. Of trilat eral figures, an equilateral triangle is that which has its three sides 
equal, an isosceles triangle that which has two of its sides alone equal, and a 
scalene triangle that which has its three sides unequal. 

21. Furt her, of trilateral figures, a right-angled triangle is that which has a 
right angle, an obtuse-angled triangle that wdiich has an obtuse angle, and an 
acute-angled triangle that which has its three angles acute. 

1 



2 EUCLID 

22. Of quadrilateral %ures, a sqimre is that which is both equilateral and 
right-angled; an oblong tliat which is right-angled but not equilateral; a rhom- 
buf> that which is equilateral but not right-angled; and a rhomboid that which 
has its c)])posito sides and angles eciual to one another but is neither equilateral 
nor right-angled. And let quadrilabirals other than these be called trapezia. 

23. Parallel straight lines are straight lines which, being in the same plane 
and being producocl indefinitely in both directions, do not meet one another in 
either direction. 

POSTULATES 

Let the following Ik' postulated: 

1. To draw a straight line from any point to any point. 

2. To produce a finite straight line continuousl 3 ^ in a straight line. 

3. To describe a circle with any centre and distance. 

4. That all right angles arc e(iual to one another. 

5. That, if a straight line falling on two straight lines make the interior an- 
gles on the same side less than two right angles, the two straight lines, if pro- 
duced indefinitely, meet on that side on which are the angles less than the twb 
right angles. 

COMMON NOTIONS ^ 

1. Things which are equal to the same thing are also equal to one another. 

2. If equals be added to equals, the wholes are equal. 

3. If equals be subtracted from ecpials, the remainders are equal. 

[7] 4. Things whi(4i coincide with one another are e(iual to one another. 

[8] 5. The whole is greater than the part. 


BOOK 1. PROPOSITIONS 

pROrOSITION 1 

On a given finite straight line to construct an equilateral triangle. 

Let AR be the given finite straight line. 

Thus it is required to construct an equi- 
lateral triangle on the straight line AH, 

With centre A and distance AB let the 
circle BCD be described; [Post. 3] 

again, with centre B and distance BA lot 
the circle ACE be described; (Post. 31 
and from the point C, in which the circles 
cut one another, to the points A, B let the 
straight lines CA, CB be joined. [Post. 1] 

Now, since the point A is the centre of the circle CDB, 

AC is ctiual to AB. [Def. 15] 

Again, since the point B is the centre of the circle CAJ?, 

BC is equal to BA, [Def. 16] 

But CA was also proved equal to AB; 

therefore each of the straight lines CA, CB is equal to AB. 

And things which are etiual to the same thing are also equal to one another; 

therefore CA is also equal to CJ3. [(/. N. 1] 

Therefore the three straight lines CA, AB, BC are equal to one another. 





Therefore the triangle ^ SC is equilateral; and it has been constructed on the 

given finite straight line AB. • x , . • w i 

(Being) what it was required to do. 


Proposition 2 


To place at a given point (as an extremity) a straight line equal to a given 
straight line. 

Let A be the given point, and BC the given stniight line. 

Thus it is required to place at the point A (as 
an extremity) a straight lino eciual to the given 
straight line BC. 

From the jjoint A to the point B let the straight 
line be joined; [Post. 1] 

and on it let the equilateral triangle DAB be con- 
structed. [i. 1] 

F Ijct tiic straight lines AEj BF be produced in a 

straight line with DA, DB; [Post. 2] 

with centre B and distance BC let the circle CGH 
be described; [Post. 3] 

and again, witli centre D and distance DG let the circle GKL be dcs(;ribed. 

[Post. 3] 

Then, since the point B is the centre of the circle CGH, 

BC is equal to BG. 

Again, since the point D is the centre of the circle GKL, 

DL is c(iual to DG. 

And in these DA is equal to DB) 

therefore the remainder AL is equal to the remainder BG, [C.N. 3] 
But BC was also proved equal to BG] 

tlKTofore each of the straight lines AL, BC is eciual to BG. 

And tilings which are eciual to the same thing are also equal to one another; 

[C.N. 1] 



tlicrcforc A L is also equal io BC. 

Therefore at the given point A the straight line AL is placed equal to the 
given stiaight line BC. (Being) what it was required to do. 


Proposition 3 


Given two unequal straight lines, to cut off from the greater a straight line 
equal to the less. 

Let AB, C be th(^ two given unequal straight 



lines, and let AB be the great.cu’ of them. 

Thus it is required to cut oil from AB the greater 
a straight line equal to C the less. 

At the point A let AD be placed equal to the 
straight line C; U- 2] 

and \vith centre A and distance AD let tlie circle 
DEF be described. [Post. 3] 

Now, since the point A is the centre of the circle 
DEF, 


AE is equal to AD. 


[Def. 15] 
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But C is also equal to A D. 

Therefore each of the straight lines AEy C is equal to AD; 

so that AE is also equal to C, \C.N, 1] 

Therefore, given the two straight lines AB, C, from A B the greater AE has 
been cut off equal to C the less. 

(Being) what it was required to do. 

Proposition 4 

7/ two trimiglcs have the two eqval to two sidc.^ rcf^'pcctively, and have the an- 
gles contained by thr erpml straight lines equals they will also have the base equal to 
the base, the triangle ivill he equal to the triangle, and the remaining angles will he 
equal to the rent a i n i ng angles respectively, namel y those which the equal sides snhtend. 

Let ABC, DEF be two triangles having the two sides AB, AC ecjual to the 
two side^s DE, DF respect iv(‘ly, namely AB to DE and AC to DF, and the an- 
gle BAG equal to tlu' angle EOF. \ 

T say that the base BC is also equal to tlu^ l)ase EF, the triangle A BC will bo 
equal to th(^ triangle DEF, and the remaining angles will be e(|ual to iho 
maining angles res{)ectively, namely those which the ecjual sides subtend, that 
is, the angle ABC to the angle DEF, and the angle ACB to the angh' DFE. 

For, if t he triangle A BC be api)Iied to 
the triangle DEF, 

and if the point A be placed on the point D 
and the straight line AB on DE, 
tin'll the point B wall also coincide with 
E, because AB is ecjual t-o DE. 

Again, AB coinciding with DE, 
the straight liru' A C will also coincide with DF, because', the angle BA C is ef|ual 
to the angle EDF; 

hence tlu' point will also coincide with the point F, because AC is again 
e(iual to DF. 

But B also coincided with E; 

h('n(*(* the base BC will coincide with the base EF. 

[For if, wiien B coincides w ith E and C with F, the base B(' docs not coincide 
with th(' base EF, tw’o straight- lines will (‘iiclose a spa(*e: w hich is impossible. 

Tlu'refore the base BC will (‘oineide with EF] and will ))e ('qual t(> it. [C.N. 1] 
Thus the wiiole triangle ABC will coiiieide with the winic' triangle DEF, and 
will be ecpial to it. 

And the remaining angles will also coincide with tlu^ nTOaining angles and 
will be equal to them, 

the angle ABC to the angle DEF, 
and the angle ACB to the angh' DFE. 

Therefore etc. 

(Being) what it was required to prove. 

PROPOsniON 5 

Inisosceles triangles the angles at the base are equal to one another, and, if the equal 
straight lines be produced further, the angles under the base will be equal to one 
another. 

Let ABC be an isosceles triangle having the side AB equal to the side AC; 
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the two sides /)/?, BC are equal to the two sides AC, CB respectively; 
and the angle DBC is equal to the angle ACB; 
therefore the base DC is equal to the base AB, 
and the triangle DBC will be equal to the triangle ACB, 
the less to the greater : 
which is absurd- 

Thereforc AB is not unequal to AC) 

it is therefore equal to it. 

Therefore etc. Q. e. d. 

Proposition 7 

Given tvH) straight lines constructed on a straight line {from its extremities) and 
meeting in a point, there cannot he constructed on the same straight line {from its 
extremities), and on the same side of it, two other straight lines meeting in anotjf^ier 
pomt and equal to the former two respectively, namely each to that which has the 
same extremity with it. \ 

For, if possible, given two straight lines AC, CB constructed on the straig^ 
line AB and meeting at the point C, let two other straight 
lines AD, DB be constructed on the same straight line 
AB, on the same side of it, meeting in another point D 
and equal to the former two respectively, namely each to 
that which has the same extremity with it, so that CA is 
equal to DA which has the same extremity A with it, and 
CB to DB which has the same extremity B with it; and let 
CD be joinenl. 

Then, since AC is equal to AD, 

the angle ACD is also equal to the angle ADC\ [i. 51 

therefore the angle ADC is greater than the angle DCB\ 
therefore the angle CDB is much greater than the angle DCB, 

Again, since CB is ecpial to DB, 

the angle CDB is also equal to the angle DCB. 

But it was also proved much greater than it: 

wliich is impossible. 

Therefore etc. Q. E. d. 



Proposition 8 

If two triangles have the two sides equal to two sides respectively, and have also the 
base equal to the base, they will also have the angles equal which are contained by 
the equal straight lines. 

Let ABC, DBF be two triangles having 
the two sides AB, AC equal to the two sides 
DE, DF respectively, namely AB to DE, and 
AC to DF\ and let them have the base BC 
equal to the base EF] 

1 say that the angle BAC is also equal to 
the angle EDF. 

For, if the triangle ABC be applied to the triangle DEF, and if the point B 
be placed on the point E and the straight line BC on EF, 
the point C will also coincide with F, 
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because BC is equal to EF. 

Then, BC coinciding with EF, 

BA, AC will also coincide with ED, DF; 
for, if the base BC coincides with the base EF, and the sides BA, do not 
coincide with ED, DF but fall beside them as EG, GF, 
then, given two straight lines constructed on a straight line (from its ex- 
tremities) and meeting in a point, there will have been constructed on the same 
straight line (from its extremities), and on the same side of it, two other straight 
lines meeting in another point and equal to the former two respectively, name- 
ly each to that which has the same extremity with it. 

But they cannot be so constructexl. [i. 7] 

Therefore it is not possible that, if the base BC be applied to the base EF, 
the sides BA, AC should not coincide with ED, DF; 

they will therefore coincide, 

so that the angle BAC will also coincide with the angle EDF, and will be equal 
to it. 

If therefore etc. q. e. d. 

Proposition 9 

To bisect a given rectilineal angle. 

A Let the angle BAC be the given rectilineal angle. 

A Thus it is rectuired to bisect it. 

Let a point D be taken at random on AB; 

let AE be out off from AC equal to AD; [i. 3) 

let DE be joined, and on DE let the equilateral triangle DEF be 
constructed ; 

B ^ let AiP be joined. 

I say that the angle BAC has been bisected by the straight line AF. 
For, since ^ D is eciual to A E, 

and ylF is common, 

the two sides DA, AF are etjual to the two sides EA, AF respectively. 
And the base DF is equal to the base EF; 

therefore the angle DAF is equal to the angle EAF. [i. 8] 

Therefore the given rectilineal angle BAC has been bisected by the straight 
line AF. q. e. p. 


PnoposiTiON 10 

To bisect a given finite straight line. 

Let AB be the given finite straight line. 

Thus it is required to bisect the finite straight line AB. 

Let the equilateral triangle ABC be constructed on it, (i. 1] 

and let the angle ACB be bisected by the straight line 
CD; (i. 9] 

I say that the straight line AB has been bisected at 
the point D. 

For, since AC is equal to CB, 

and CD is common, 

the two sides AC, CD are equal to the two sides BC, CD 
® respectively; 

and the angle ACD is equal to the angle BCD; 
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therefore the base AD is equal to the base i?D. [i. 4] 

Therefore the given finite straight line AB has been bisected at D. q, e. f. 

Proposition 11 

To draw a straight line at right angles to a given straight line from a given 
point on it. 

Let be the given straight line, and C the given point on it. 

Thus it is required to draw from the point C a straight line at right angles to 
the straight line AB. 

Let a point D be taken at random on 

let CE he made e(|!ial to CD; [i. 3] 
on DE let the equilateral triangle FDE be con- 
structed, [i* 1] 

and let FC be joined; 

I say that the straight line FC h?is been 
drawn at right angles to the gi\^on straiglit hh^e ^ 

A B from C the given point on it. 

For, since DC is equal to CE, 

and CF is common, 
the two sides DC, CF are equal to the two sides EC, CF re.'^pectively; 
and the base DF is equal to the base * . 

therefore the angle DCF is equal to the angle ECF; 8] 

and the 3 ^ are adjacent angles. 

But, when a straight line set up on a straight line makes the adjacent angles 
equal to one another, each of tlie e(pial anglers is right; [Do-f* 

therefore each of the angles DCF, FCE is right-. 

Therefore the straight line CF has been drawn at right angles to the givi'^'n 
straight line AB from the given point C on it. q. e. f. 

Proposition J 2 

To a given infinite straight line, from a given point which is not on it, to draw a 
perpendicular straight line. 

Let A B be the given infinite straight line, and C the givi^n point which is not 
on it ; 

thus it is required to draw to the given infinite straight line AB, from the given 
point C which is not on it, a perpendicular 
straight line. 

For let a point D be taken at random 
on the other side of the straight line AB, 
and with centre C and distance CD let 
the circle EFG be described ; [Post. 3] 
let the straight line EG be bisected at //, 

[I. 10] 

and let the straight lines CG, CH, CE be 
joined. [Post. 1] 

I say that CH has been drawn perpendicular to the given infinite straight 
line A B from the given point C wliich is not on it. 

For, since GH is equal to HE, 

and HC is common, 
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the two sides GH, HC are equal to the two sides EH, HC respectively; 

• and the base CG is equal to the base CE-, 
therefore the angle CHG is equal to the angle EHC. [i. 8] 

And they are adjacent angles. 

But, when a straight line set up on a straight line makes the adjacent angles 
equal to one another, each of the equal angles is right, and the straight line 
stan di n g on the other is called a perpendicular to that on which it stands. 

[Def. 10] 

Therefore CH has been drawn perpendicular to the given infinite straight 
line AB from the given point C which is not on it. Q. e. f. 


PUOPOSITION 13 

If a straight line set up on a straight line make angles, it mil make either two righi 
angles or aiigles equal to two right angles. 

For let any straight line AB set up on the straight line CD make the angles 
CBA, ABD; 

I sav that the andes CBA, ABD are either two rights angles or equal to two 
^ right angles. 

/A Now, if the angle CBA is equal to the angle ABD, 

they arc two right angles. [Def. 10] 

But, if not., let BE be drawn from the point B at 
^ right angles to CD; [i. H] 


ther(*forc the angles CBE, EBD are two right angles. 
I'hen, since the angle CBE i.s equal to the two angles CBA, ABE, 
let the angle EBD be added to each ; 

therefore the angles CBE, EBD are equal to the three angles CBA, ABE, 
EBD. [C.N. 2] 

Again, since the angle DBA is equal to the two angles DBE, EBA, 
let the angle ABC be added to each; 

therefore the angles DBA, ABC are equal to the three angles DBE, EBA, 
ABC. [C.N.2] 

But the angles CBE, EBD were also proved equal to the same three angles; 
and things which are equal to the same thing are also equal to one another; 

[C.N. 1] 

therefore the angles CBE, EBD are also equal to the angles DBA, ABC. 
But the angles CBE, EBD are two right angles; 

therefore the angles DBA, ABC are also equal to two right angles. 
Therefore etc. Q- E. D. 


Proposition 14 

If with any straight line, and at a point on it, two straight lines not lying on the 
same side make the adjacent angles equal to two right angles, the two straight lines 
mil be in a straight line with one another. 

For Avith any straight line AB, and at the point B on it, let the tAVO straight 
lines BC, BD not lying on the same side make the adjacent angles ABC, ABD 
equal to tAvo right angles; 

I say that BD is in a straight line AA'ith CB. 

For, if BD is not in a straight line with BC, let BE be in a straight line with 
CB. 
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therefore the angle ABD is also greater than the angle ACB\ 
therefore the angle ABC is much greater than the angle ACB, 
Therefore etc. q. e. d. 

Proposition It) 

In any triangle the greater angle is subtended by the greater side. 

Lot ABC be a triangle having tlu^ angle ABC greater than the angle BCA] 
I say that the sid(^ AC is also greater than the side AB, 

For, if not, AC is either eciiial to AB or less. 

Now AC is not equal to AB\ 

for then the angle A BC would also have been eciual to the angle B 
ACB\ [I. 5] 

but it is not; 

therefore AC is not e(]ual to AB. 

Neither is AC less than AB^ 
for then the angle ABC> would also have be(‘n less than the angle ACB] [i. 1^] 

but it is not ; \ 

therefore AC is not less than AB, 

And it was proved that it is not ecpial either. 

Therefore AC is greater than AB, 

Therefore etc. q. e. d. 

Proposition 20 

In any triangle two sides taken together in any wanner are gr(>ater than the re-- 
warning one. 

For l(t ABC be a triangle; 

I say that in the triangU^ ABC two sides taken together in any manner are 
greater than the remaining one, namely 

BAy AC grc'atcT than BCy 
ABy BC greater than ACy 
BCy CM greater than AB, 

For h‘t BA bo drawn through to the point />, let DA be made eciual to CA, 
and let D(' be joined. 

Th(m, since DA is (Tiual to ACy 

the angle ADC is also equal to the angle ACD; [i. 5] 
therefore the angle BCD is greater than the angle ADC. 

[C.N. 5| 

And, since DCB is a. triangle having the angle BCD greater 
than the angle BDCy 

and the greater angle is subtended by the greater side, [i. 19] 
therefore DB is greater than BC. - 
But DA is eciual to A(J] 

therefore BA, AC are greater than BC. 

Similarly we can prove that AB, BC are also greater than CA, and BC, CA 
than AB. 

Therefore etc. q. e. d. 

Proposition 21 

If on one of the sides of a triangle, from its extremities, there he constructed two 
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straight lines inccling within the iriarujhj the straight lines so constructed will be 
less than the remaining two sides of the triangle j but will contain a greater atigle. 
On BCy one of the sides of the trianj^le ABCy from its extremities /?, (7, let 
the two straight lines BD, DC be constructed meeting within the triangle; 

I say that BD, DC are l(\ss than the nmiainiiig two sides of the triangle BAy 
ACy but contain an angle BDC greater than tlie angle BAC. 

^ For let BD be drawn through to E. 

Then, since in any ti iangle two sides are greater 
than tlu^ remaining one, [i. 20] 

th(‘refore, in the triangle ABE, the two sides AB, 
.4 E are greater i lian BE. 

Let EC be added to (mdi; 

therefore BA, AC are greater than BE, EC. 
Again, sinct^, in the triangle CED, 
the two sides CE, ED are greater than CD, 
let DB be added to each; 
therefore CE, EB are gn^ater ti}an CD, DB. 

But BA, AC W(‘re proved gnaitcr than BE, EC; 

thtnn'fore BA, AC are much greater than BD, DC. 

Again, since in any tiiangle the exterior angle is greater than the interior 
and o})posite angle, [i. 16] 

therefore, in the triangle CDE, 
the exterior angle BDC is great(‘r than the angle CED. 

For the same reason, ni()r(*over, in the triangle ABE also, 

the exterior angle CEB is greater than tlie angi(‘ BAC. 

But the angki BDC was proved greater than tbe angle CEB; 

th(M’efore tlu' angle BDC is much greater than the angle BAC. 
Thcni’orc^ etc?. Q. e. d. 


PuOPOSlTiON 22 

Out of three .straight lines, which are equal to three given straight lines, to construct 
a triangle: thus if is ncccssanj that two of the straight lines taken together in any 
manner should be greater than the remaining one. [i. 20] 

Let tiu' three given straight lines be A, B, C, and of these let two taken to- 
gether in any manner be greater than t he remaining one, 


E 


A 

B 

C 



namely 

and 


A , B greater than C, 
A, C greater than B, 
By C greater than A; 
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thus it is required to construct a triangle out of straight lines equal to By C, 
Let then^. be sot out a straight line DEy terminated at D but of infinite length 
in the direction of i?, 

and let DF be made equal to A, FG eciual to By and GH equal to C. [i. 3] 
With centre F and distance FD let the circle DKL be described; 
again, with centre (7 and distance 67/ let the circle KLI! be described; 
and let KFy KG be joined; 

I say that the triangle KFG has be<*n constructed out of throe straight lines 
equal to Ay By C. 

For, since thv. point F is the centre of the circle DKLy 

FD is equal to FK. 

But FD is (Hiual to A ; 

therefore KF is also equal to A, 

Again, since the point G is the centre of the circle LKH, 

GII is equal to GK. 

But GH is eciual to C ; 

therefore KG is also equal to C. 

And FG is also equal to B] \ 

therefore the three straight lines KFy FG, GK are equal to the three straight 
lines A , By C, 

Therefore out of the three straight lines KFy FGy GK, which are equal to the 
three given straight lines Ay By Cy the triangle KFG has been constructed. 

Q. E. F. 

PiiorosiTioN 23 

On a given straight line ami at a point on it to construct a rectilineal angle equal to 
a given rectilineal angle. 

Let A B be the given straight line, A the point on it, and the angle DCE the 
given rectilineal angle; 

thus it is recpiired to construct on the given straight line A By and at the 
point A on it, a rectilineal angle equal to the given rectiliiKjal angle DCE. 



On the straight lines C/), CE respectively let the points D, E be taken at 
random; 

let DE be joined, 

and out of three straight lines w hich are equal to the three straight lines CD, 
DEy CE let the triangle A FG be constructed in such a way that CD is equal to 
AFy CE to AGy and further DE to FG. [i. 221 

Then, since the two sides DC, CE are equal to the two sides FA, AG respec- 
tively, 

1^.81 


and the base DE is equal to the base FG, 
the angle DCE is equal to the angle FAG. 
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Therefore on the given straight line AB, and at the point A on it, the recti- 
lineal angle FAG has been constructed equal to the ^ven rectilineal angle 
DCE. Q. E. p. 

Proposition 24 


If two triangles have the two sides equal to two sides respectively, but have the one of 
the angles contained by the equal straight lines greater than the other, they will also 
have the base greater than the base. 

Let ABC, DBF be two triangles having the two sides AB, AC equal to the 
two sides DE, DF respectively, namely AB to DE, and AC to DF, and let the 
angle at A be greater than the angle at D; 

I say that the base BC is also greater than the base EF. 

For, since the angle BAC is greater 
than the angle EDF, let there be con- 
structed, on the straight line DE, and at 
the point D on it, the angle EDG ccjual to 
the angle BAC; (i. 23] 

let DG be made equal to either of the two 
straight lines A C, DF, and let EG, FG be 
joined. 

Then, since AB m equal to DE, and AC to DG, 

the two sides BA, AC arc equal to the two sides ED, DG, respectively; 

and the angle BA C is equal to the angle EDG; 

* therefore the base BC is equal to the base EG. (i. 4] 

Again, since DF is equal to DG, 

the angle DGF is also equal to the angle DFG; [i. 5] 

therefore the angle DFG is greater than the angle EGF. 

Therefore the angle EFG is much greater than the angle EGF. 

And, since EFG is a triangle having the angle EFG greater than the angle 
EGF, 

and the greater angle is subtended by the greater side, [i. 19] 
the side EG is also greater than EF. 

But EG is equal to BC. 

Therefore BC is also greater than EF. 

Therefore etc. Q. E. i>. 



Proposition 25 

If two triangles have the two sides equal to two sides respectively, but have the base 
greater than the base, they will also have the one of the angles contained by the equal 
straight lines greater than the other. 

Let ABC, DEF be two triangles having the two sides AB, AC equal to the 
two sides DE, DF respectively, namely AB to DE, and AC to DF; and let the 
base BC be greater than the base EF; 

I say that the angle BAC is also greater than the angle EDF. 

For, if not, it is either equal to it or less. 

Now the angle BAC is not equal to the angle EDF; for then the base BC 
would also have been equal to the base EF, [i. 4] 

but it is not; 

therefore the angle BAC is not equal to the angle EDF. 
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Neither again is the angle BAC less than the angle EDF; for then the base 
BC would also have been less than the base EF, [i. 24] 




but it is not; therefore the angle BAC is not less than the angle EDF. 
But it was proved that it is not equal either; 

therefore^ the angle BAC is greater than the angle EDF. 
Therefore etc. Q. E. d. 


PnoposiTiON 26 ; 

If two trifwgles have the tiro angles equal to two arigles respcclivch/j and one side 
equal to one side, namely, either the side adjoining the equal angles, or that s?/A- 
tending one of the equal angles, they will also have the remaining sides equal to the 
remaining sides and the remaining angle to the remaining angle. \ 

Let ABC, DEF be two triangles having the two angles ABC, BCA equal t6 
the two angles DEF, EFD respectively, namely the angle ABC to the angle 
DEF, and the angle BCA to the jinglc EFD) and let them also have one side 
equal to oik^ sidc^, first that adjoining the ecpial angles, namely BC to EF] 

1 say that tliey will also have the remaining side's (‘(lual to the remaining 
sides resp(‘etiv('ly, namely AB to DE and ylC to DF, and the remaining angle 
to the remaining angles, namely the angle BAC to the angle EDF. 

D 


For, if .47? is unecpial to DE, one of them is greater. 

Let .'1 B be greater, and let BG be made equal to DE) and let GC be joined. 
Then, since BG is equal to DE, and BC to EF, 

the two sides GB, BC are ecpial to the two sides DE, EF respectively; 
and the angle GBC is equal to the angle DEF) 
therefore the base GC is equal to tlie base DF, 
and the triangle GBC is ecjual to the triangle DEF, 
and the remaining angles will be equal to the remaining angles, namely those 
which the eciual sides subtend; [i. 4] 

therefore the angle GCB is equal to the angle DFE. 

But the angle DFE is by hypothesis equal to the angle BCA ; 

therefore the angle BCG is equal to the angle BCA, 
the less to the greater: which is impossible. 

Therefore AB is not unequal to DE, 

and is therefore equal to it. 

But BC is also equal to EF) 
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therefore the two sides AB^ BC are equal to the two sides DE, EF res- 
pectively, 

and the angle ABC is equal to the angle DEF] 
therefore th(‘ base AC is equal to the base DF, 
and tlie remaining angle BAC is equal to the remaining angle EDF. [i. 4] 
Again, 1(4, sides subtending equal angbs be equal, as AB to DE; 

I say again that tlu" remaining sides will be equal to the remaining sides, 
namely AC to DF and BC to EF, and further the remaining angle BAC is eciual 
to the remaining angle EDF. 

For, if BC is une(i[ual to EF, one of them is greater. 

Let BC be grc^atc'r, if })ossible, and let BU be made eciual to EF\ let All be 
joined. 

Then, since BII is (^qiuil to EF, and AB to DE, 
tlu' two sid(»s A B, BII are tniual to the two sid(‘s DE, EF respectively, and they 
contain eciual anglers; 

therc^fore tlie base Afl is equal to the base DF, 
and the triangle ABU is eciual to the triangle DEF, 
and th(' rcanaining angles will b(‘ eciual to the remaining angles, namely those 
which tlie cHjual sidcjs subtend; [i. 4] 

1hc‘,rcfore the angle BII A is eciual to the angle EFD. 

Hut the angle EFD is eciual to the angle BCA ; 
theieldie, in tli(' Iria-iiglo -1 HC, the exterior angle BII A is eciual to the interior 
and oi)posite angle BCA : 

whic4i is impossible. [i. 16] 

Theivfore BC is not uneciual to EF, 

and is therefore c^iual to it. 

Hut AB is also ('Cjual to DE; 

t lierefore 1 he* i\\ o sicl(‘s A B, BC are c'c|uat t o t he two sides DE, EF i'c\'^pectively, 
and thc\y contain eciual angles; 

therefore thci base' AC is c'qual to the base DF, 
the triangle ABC equal to the triangle DEF, 
and the remaining angle BAC equal to the remaining angle EDF. [i. 4) 
Therefore etc. Q. e. d. 


Proposition 27 

If a straight line falling on two straight lines make the alternate angles equal to one 
another, the straight lines leill be parallel to one another. 

For let the straight line EF falling on the two straight linens AB, CD make 
the alternate anglers AEF, EFD ecpuil to one another; 

I say that AB is parallel to CD. 

For, if not, AB, CD when produced will meet 
either in the direction of B, D or towards A, C. 

Let them be produced and meet, in the direc- 
tion of B, D, at 0. 

Then, in the triangle GEF, 
the exterior angle AEF is eciual to the interior and opposite angle EFG: 

which is impossible. (i. 10] 

Therefore AB, CD whem pioducc'd will not meet in the clirc3ction of B, D. 
Similarly it can bc^ proved that neither will tliey meet towards A , C. 
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But straight lines which do not meet in either direction are parallel; 

[Def. 23] 

therefore AB is parallel to CD. 

Therefore etc. q. b. d. 


Proposition 28 


If a straight line falling on two straight lines make the exterior angle equal to the 
interior and opposite angle on the same side, or the interior angles on the same side 
equal to two tight angles, the straight lines will be parallel to one another. 

For let the straight line EF falling on the two straight lines AB, CD make 
the exterior angle EGB equal to the interior and opposite angle GIID, or the 
interior angles on the same side, namely BGH, GHD, equal to two right angles; 
I say that AB is parallel to CD. 

For, since the angle EGB is equal to the angle \ ; 

while the angle EGB is equal to the angle AGH, \ \ 

tl- 15] c \h \ p 

the angle AGH is also equal to the angle GHD; "s” 

and they are alternate; ^ \ 

therefore AB is parallel to CD. [i. 27] 

Again, since the angles BGH, GHD are equal to two right angles, and the 
angles AGH, BGH arc also equal to two right angles, (i. 13] 

the angles AGH, BGH are equal to the angles BGH, GHD. 

Let the angle BGH be subtracted from each; 

therefore the remaining angle AGH is equal to the remaining angle GHD; 

and they are alternate; 

therefore AB is parallel to CD. [i. 27] 

Therefore etc. Q. e. d.] 

Proposition 29 


A straight line falling on parallel straight lines makes the alternate angles equal to 
one another, the exterior angle equal to the interior and opposite angle, and the in- 
terior angles on the .same side equal to two right angles. 

For let the straight line EF fall on the parallel straight lines AB, CD; 

I say that it makes the alternate angles A GH, GHD equal, the exterior angle 
EGB equal to the interior and opposite angle GHD, and the interior angles on 
the same side, namely BGH, GHD, equal to two right angles. 

For, if the angle AGH is unequal to the angle 
GHD, one of them is greater. 

Let the angle AGH be greater. 

Let the angle BGH be added to each; 
therefore the angles AGH, BGH are greater than the 
angles BGH, GHD. 

But the angles AGH, BGH are equal to two right 
angles; [i. 13] 

therefore the angles BGH, GHD are less than two right angles. 

But straight lines produced indefinitely from angles less than two right an- 
gles meet; {Post. 5] 

therefore AB, CD, if produced indefinitely, will meet; 
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but they do not meet, because they are by hypothesis parallel. 
Therefore the angle AGU is not unequal to the angle GHD^ 
and is therefore equal to it. 

Again, the angle AGH is equal to the angle EGB] [i. 15] 

therefore the angle EGB is also equal to the angle GHD. \C.N, 1] 
Let the angle BGH be added to each; 

therefore the angles EGBy BGH are equal to the angles BGH y GHD, [C.N. 2] 
But the angles EGBy BGH are equal to two right angles; [i. 13] 

therefore the angles BGHy GHD are also equal to two right angles. 
Therefore etc. q. e. d. 


Proposition 30 

Straight lines parallel to the same straight line are also parallel to one another. 
Let each of the straight lines ABy CD be parallel to EF\ 1 say that AB is also 
parallel to CD. 

A g/ B For let the straight line GK fall upon them. 

P p Then, since the straight line C/C has fallen on the paral- 

Icl straight lines A JSF, 

^ ^ the angle AGK is equal to the angle GHF. [i. 29] 

Y Again, since the straight line GK has fallen on the pa- 

rallel straight lines EFy CDy 

the angle GHF is equal to the angle GKD. fi. 29] 

But the angle AGK was also proved equal to the angle GHF\ 

therefore the angle AGK is also equal to the angle GKD; [C.N. 1] 
and they are alternate. 

Therefore AB is parallel to CD. q. e. d. 


Proposition 31 


Through a given point to draw a straight line parallel to a given straight 
line. 

Let A be the given point, and BC the given straight line; 
thus it is required to draw through the point A a straight line parallel to the 
straight line BC. 


Let a point D be taken at random on BCy 
and let AD be joine^d; on the straight line DA, 
and at the point A on it, let the angle DAE be 
constructed equal to the angle ADC [i. 23] ; and 
let the straight line AF be produced in a straight 
line with EA. 

Then, since the straight line AD falling on the two straight lines BC, EF has 
made the alternate angles EAD, ADC equal to one another, 

therefore EAF is parallel to BC. [i. 27] 

Therefore through the given point A the straight line EAF has been drawn 
parallel to the given straight line BC. Q. e. p. 



Proposition 32 

In any irianglcy if one of the sides be producedy the exterior angle is equal to the two 
interior and opposite angles, and the three interior angles of the triangle are equal 
to two right angles. 


<4 70 1 
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Let ABC be a triangle, and let one side of it BC be produced to D; 

I say that the exterior angle ACD is equal to the two interior and opposite 
angles CAB, ABC, and the three interior angles of the triangle ABC, BCA, 
CAB are equal to two right angles. 

For let CE be drawn through the point C parallel to the straight line AB, 

li. 31] 

Then, since AB is parallel to CE, 

and AC has falk^n upon them, 
the alternate angles BAC, ACE are equal to one 
another. [i. 29] 

Again, since AB is parallel to CE, 
and the vstraight line BD has fallen upon them, 
the exterior angk^ EC I) is equal to the interior B C o 

and opposite angle ABC. IIm29] 

Hut the angl(' ACE was also proved equal to the angle BAC\ \ 

th(M’(‘for(^ the whole angle ACD is equal to the two interior and opposite arises 
BAC, ABC. \ 

L('t the angle ACB be added to each; ' 

th(Mx^fore the angles ACD, ACB are equal to the thrti(5 angles ABC, BCA^, 
CA B. 

Hut the angles ACD, ACB are ccjual to two right angles; [i. 13] 

th(^refore t he angles A BC, BCA , CA B an' also e(iual to two right angh's. 

Therefore etc. Q. e. d. 



PiioeosiTioN 33 

The ,strai(jhi Ihivs joiui mj equal and parallel slraight linefi (at fhe exlremitief^ trhich 
are) in Ihe same directions {resjHxliceln) are Ihcmselres also equal and parallel. 

Let AB, CD l)e eciual and parallel, and let the stniight liiuis AC, BD join 
them (at the extremities which are) in tht' same directions (respec^tively) ; 

1 say that AC, BD are also (Hpial and parallel. 

I^et BC be joined. 

Then, since AB is parallel to CD, and BC has 
fallen upon them, 

th(^ alternate angles ABC, BCD are equal to one 
another. [i. 2\)| 

And, since AB is equal to CD, 

and BC is common, 
the tAvo sides AB, BC are equal to the two sides DC, CB ; 
and the angle ABC is eciual to the angle BCD', 

therefore the base AG is equal to the^ base BD, 
and the triangle ABC is e(iual to the triangle DCB, 
and the remaining angles will be ecpial to the remaining angles respectively, 
namely those which tlie ecpial sides subtend; [i. 4] 

therefore tlu', angle ACB is ecpial to the angle CBD. 

And, since the straight line BC falling on the two straight lines AC, BD has 
made tlie alternate angles equal to om^ another, 

ACisparallel to BD. [1.271 

And it was also proved ecpial to it. 

Therefore etc. 



Q. E. D. 
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Proposition 34 

In paralhlogrammi^ o/rea^ the opposite sides and angles are eqnal to one another j 
and the diameter bisects the areas. 

Let ACDB be a parallelogrammic area, and BC its diameter; 

I say that the opposite sides and angles of the parallelogram ylC/)J5 are equal 
^ D another, and the diameter BC bisects it. 

For, since is parallel to CD, 
and the straight line BC has fallen upon them, 
the alternate angles ABC, BCD are equal to one 
another. [i. 29] 

Again, since AC is parallel to BD, and BC has 
fallen upon them, 
the alternate angles ACB, CBD are equal to one another. [i. 29] 
Therefore ABC, DCB are two triangles having the two angles ABC, BCA 
equal to the two angles DCB, CBD respectively, and one side equal to one side, 
namely that adjoining the eciual angles and common to both of them, BC; 
therefore they will also have the remaining sides ecpial to the remaining 
sides respectively, and the remaining angle to the remaining angle; [i. 2G] 
therefore the side AB is ocpial to CD, 
and AC to BD, 

and further the angle DAC is equal to the angle CDB. 

And, since the angle ADC is equal to the angle BCD, 

and the angle CBD to the angle A CD, 
the whole angle ADD is equal to the whole angle A CD. [C.A^. 2] 
And the angle DAC was also proved equal to the angle CDB. 

Therefore in parallelogrammic areas the opposite sides and angles are equal 
to one anotlier. 

I say, next, that the diameter also bisects the areas. 

For, since A D is equal to CD, 

and DC is common, 

the two sides AD, DC are e([ual to the two sides DC, CD respectively; 
and the angle ADC is equal to the angle BCD; 
therefore the base AC is also equal to DD, 
and the triangle ADC is equal to the triangle DCB. [i. 4] 

Therefore the diameter DC bisects the parallelogram ACDB. q. e. d. 

Proposition 35 

Parallelograms which are ov the same base and in the same parallels are equal to 
one ane>ther. 

Let A BCD, EBCF be parallelograms on the same base DC and in the same 
parallels A F, BC ; 

I say that A BCD is equal to the parallelogram EBCF. 

P For, since A BCD is a parallelogram, 

AD is equal to DC. [i. 34] 

For the same reason also 

EF is equal to DC, 

so that AD is also equal to EF; [C.N, 1] 

and DE is common; 
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therefore the whole AE\& equal to the whole DF. [C.N. 2] 
But AB is also equal to DC ; ' [i. 34] 

therefore the two sides EA, AB are equal to the two sides FD, DC respectively, 
and the angle FDC is equal to the angle EAB, 

the exterior to the interior; [i. 29] 

therefore the base EB is equal to the base FC, 
and the triangle EAB will be equal to the triangle FDC. [i. 4] 
Let DGE bo subtracted from each ; 

therefore the trapezium A BCD which remains is equal to the trapezium EGCF 
which remains. [C.A^. 3] 

Lot the triangle GBC be added to each; 
therefore the whole parallelogram A BCD is equal to the whole parallelogram 
EBCF. [C.N. 2] 

Therefore etc. q. b. p. 

Proposition 36 

Parallelograms ivhieh are on equal bases and in the same parallels are equal to 
another. \ 

Let A BCD, EFGIl be parallelograms which are on equal bases BC, FG an^ 
in the same parallels All, BG; 

I say that the parallelogram A BCD is equal to EFGH. 

For lot BE, CIl lx; joined. 

Then, since BC is ecjual to FG, 
while 

FG is equal to EH, 

BC is also equal to EH. [C.N. 1] 

But they arc also parallel. 

And EB, HC join them; 
but straight lines joining equal and parallel straight lines (at the extremities 
which are) in the same directions (respKictively) are equal and parallel, [i. 33] 
Therefore EBCH is a parallelogram. (i. 34] 

And it is equal to A BCD-, 

for it has the same base BC with it, and is in the same parallels BC, AH with 
it. [1. 35] 

For the same reason also EFGH is equal to the same EBCH] [i. 36] 

so that the parallelogram A BCD is also equal to EFGH. {C.N. 1] 
Therefore etc. q. e. d. 



Proposition 37 

Triangles which are on the same base and in the same parallels are equal to one 
another. 

Let ABC, DBC be triangles on the same base BC and in the same parallels 
AD, BC] 

I say that the triangle ABC is equal to the 
triangle DBC. 

Let AD be produced in both directions to 
E,F] 

through B let BE be drawn parallel to CA, 

[I. 31] 
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and through C let CF be drawn parallel to BD. [r. 31] 

Then each of the figures EBCA, DBCF is a parallelogram; and they are 
equal, 

for they are on the same base BC and in the same parallels BC, EF. [i. 35] 
Moreover the triangle A BC is half of the parallelogram EBCA ; for the di- 
ameter -4 B bisects it. [1-34] 

And the triangle DBC is half of the parallelogram DBCF', for the diameter 
DC bisects it. [i. 34] 

[But the halves of equal things are equal to one another.] 

Therefore the triangle ABC is eriual to the triangle DBC. 

Therefore etc. Q. E. D. 


Proposition 38 

Triangles which are on equal bases and in the same parallels are equal to 
one another. 

Let A BC, DEF be triangles on equal bases BC, EF and in the same parallels 
BC, AD] 

1 say that the triangle ABC is equal to the triangle DEF. 

For let AD be produced in both directions ioG, H] 

through B let BG be drawn parallel to CA , [i. 31] 

and through F let FH be drawn parallel 
to DE. 

Then each of the figures GBCA, DEFH 
is a parallelogram; 

and GBCA is equal to DEF 11] 
for they arc on (Hjual base.s BC, EF and 
in the same parallels BF, GII. [i. 36] 
Moreover the triangle A BC is half of the parallelogram GBCA ; for the diam- 
eter AB bisects it. [i. 34] 

And the triangle FED is half of the parallelogram DEFH] for the diameter 
DF bisects it. [i. 34] 

[But the halves of eciual things are equal to one another.] 

Therefore the triangle ABC is equal to the triangle DEF. 

Therefore etc. Q. E. D. 



Proposition 39 

Equal triangles which are on the same base and on the same side are also in the 
same parallels. 

Let ABC, DBC be equal triangles which are on the same base BC and on 
the same side of it; 

[I say that they are also in the same parallels.] 

And [For] let AD he joined; I say that AD is parallel to BC. 

For, if not, let AE be drawn through the point A 
parallel to the straight line BC, [i. 31] 

and let EC be joined. 

Therefore the triangle ABC is equal to the triangle 
EBC] 

for it is on the same base BC with it and in the same 
parallels. [l- 37] 

But ABC is equal to DBC] 
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therefore DEC is also eciual to EEC, [C.N. 1] 

the greater to the less: which is impossible. 

Therefore ^7? is not parallel to BC. 

Similarly we can prove that neither is any other straight line except AD] 
therefore AD is parallel to BC. 

Therefore etc. Q. e. d. 

Proposition 40 

Equal triangles which are on equal bases and^ on the same side are also in the same 
parallels. 

Let ABC, CDE he ecpial triangles on equal bases /iC, CE and on the same 
side. 

T say that they are also in the same parallels. 

For let AD be joined; 

T say that AD is parallel to BE. 

For, if not, let AF be drawn through A parallel to BE 
[i. 31], and let FE be joined. 

Therefore the triangle ABC is equal to the triangle 
FCE; 

for they are on equal bases BC^ CE and in the same parallels BE, A F. [i. SS'] 
But the triangle ABC is equal to the triangle DCE; 

therefore the triangle DCE is also equal to the triangle FCE^ 

[C.N. 1] 

the greater to the less: which is iinpossil)le. 

Therefore AF is not parallel to BE, 

Similarly we can prove that neither is any other straight line except AD; 
therefore AD is parallel to BE. 

Therefore et c. Q. E. d. 



Proposition 41 

If a parallelogram, have the .same base with a triangle and be in the same parallels^ 
the parallelogram is double of the triangle. 

For let the [Rirallelograni A BCD have the same base BC with the triangle 
EBCj and l()t it be in the same parallels B(\ AE; 

I say that the parallelogram A BCD is double of tlu^ 
triangle BEC. 

For let AC be joined. 

Then the triangle ABC is equal to the triangle EBC; 
for it is on the same base BC with it and in the same 
parallels BC, AE. fi. 37] 

But the parallelogram A BCD is double of the triangle ABC; 

for the diameter AC bisects it; ” [i. 34] 

so that the parallelogram A BCD is also double of the triangle EBC. 
Therefore etc. q. e. d. 



Proposition 42 

To construct, in a given rectilineal angle, a parallelogram equal to a given triangle. 

Let ABC be the given triangle, and D the given rectilineal angle; 
thus it is required to construct in the rectilineal angle D a parallelogram equal 
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G to the triangle ABC. 

X Let BC be bisected at Ey and let AE 
be joined; 

on the straight line ECy and at the point 
E on it, let the angle CEF be construc.ted 
equal to the angle D; [i. 23] 

through A let AG be drawn parallel to ECy and [i. 31] 

through C let CG be drawn parallel to EF. 

Then FECG is a parallelogram. 

And, since BE is ecpial to E(\ 

the triangle ABE is also ecpial to the triangle AECy 
for they are on e(iual bases BE, EC and in the same parallels BCy AG; fi. 38] 
therefore the triangle ABC is double of the triangle AEC\ 

But the parallelogram FFICG is also double of the triangle AEL\ for it has 
the same base with it and is in the same parallels with it; [i. 41] 

therefore the paralh^logram FECG is equal to the triangle ABC. 

And it has the angle CEF ecpial to the given angle 1). 

Therefore the parall(4ogram FECG has been constructed ecpial to the given 
triangle ABC, in the angle CEF which is e^qual to D. q. e. f. 



Proposition 43 

In any parallelogram- the cmnplements of the parallelograms about the (tiarneter are 
equal to one another. 

Let ABCD be a parallelogram, and AC its diameter; 
and about AC let EH, FG be parallelograms, and BK, KI) the so-called com- 
phnnents; 

I say that the complement BK is equal to the complement KD. 

For, since A BCD is a parallelogram, and AC its diameter, 

the triangle ABC is ecpial to the triangle ACD. [i. 34] 

Again, since Ell is a parallelogram, and A A is 
its diameter, 

the triangle AEK is equal to the triangle AHK. 
For the same reason 

the triangle KFC is also equal t.o KGC. 

Now, since the triangle AEK is ecpial to the 
triangle AHKy 

and KFC to KGCy 

the triangle AEK together with KGC is equal to the triangle AHK together 
with KFC. [C.N. 2] 

And the whole triangle ABC is also equal to the whole ADC; 
therefore the complement BK which remains is equal to the complement KD 
which remains. [C.N. 3] 

Therefore etc. Q. e. d. 



Proposition 44 

To a given straight line to apply y in a given rectiUneal angle y a parallelogram equal 
to a given triangle. 

Let AB be the given straight line, C the given triangle and D the given recti- 
lineal angle; 
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thus it is required to apply to the given straight line AB, in an angle equal to 
the angle a parallelogram equal to the given triangle C. 

Let the parallelogram BEFG l)e constructed ecpial to the triangle C, in the 
angle EHO which is eciual to 1) [i. 42]; let it be placed so that BE is in a straight 
line with AB\ let EG be drawn through to //, and let AH be drawn through .4 
X)arallel to either BG or EF, (i. IU\ 

Let HB be joined. 

Then, since the straight 
line HF falls upon the 
parallels AHj EF, 
the angles AIIF, HFE are 
equal to two right angles. 

[I. 29] 

Therefore the angles BUG, GFE are less than two right angles; j 

and straight lines produced indefinitely from angles less than two right angles 
meet; [I^ost.yi 

therefore HB, FE, when produced, will meet. \ 

Let them be produced and meet at K; through the point K let KL be draw\i 
parallel to cither EA or FH, [i. 31^ 

and let HA, GB be produced to the points L, M. 

Then HLKF is a parallelogram, 

HK is its diameter, and AG, ME are parallelograms, and LB, BF the so-called 
complements, about HK\ 

therefore LB is equal to BF. [i. 43] 

But BF is equal to the triangle C; 

therefore LB is also equal to C, [C.N, 1] 

And, since the angle GBE is equal to the angle ABM, [i. 15] 

while the angle QBE is (Hiual to D, 
the angle ABM is also ecpial to the angle D. 

Thc^refore the parallelogram LB equal to the given triangle C has been ap- 
plied to the given straight line AB, in the angle ABM which is equal to I). 

Q. E. F. 

Proposition 45 


To construct, in a given rectilineal angle, a parallelogram equal to a given rec- 
tilineal figure. 

Let A BCD be the given rectilineal figure and E the given rectilineal angle; 
thus it is required to construct, in the given angle E, a parall(4ogram equal to 
the rectilineal figure A BCD. 



Let DB be joincvl, and let the parallelogram FH be constru(;ted eciual to the 
triangle ABD, in the angle HKF which is equal to E\ [i. 42] 

let the parallelogram GM e(iual to the triangle DBC be applied to the straight 
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line GH, in the angle GHM which is equal to E. [i. 44] 

Then, since the angle E is equal to each of the angles HKF, GUM, 

the angle HKF is also equal to the angle GHM. [C.AT. 1] 

Let the angle KHG be added to each; 

therefore the angles FKIl, KHG are equal to the angles KHG, GHM. 

But the angles FKH, KHG are equal to two right angles; [i. 29] 

therefore the angles KHG, GHM arc also equal to two right angles. 
Thus, with a straight line GH, and at the point H on it, two straight lines 
KH, HM not lying on the same side make the adjacent angles equal to two 
right angles; 

therefore KH is in a straight line with HM. [i. 14] 

And, since the straight line HG falls upon the parallels KM, FG, the alter- 
nate angles MHG, HGF are equal to one another. fi. 29] 

Let the angle HGL be added to each; 

therefore the angles MHG, HGL are e(|ual to the angles HGF, HGL. [C.N. 2] 
But the angles MUG, HGL are equal to two right angles; fi. 29] 

therefore the angles HGF, HGL are also equal to two right angles. [C..V. 1] 
Therefore FG is in a straight line wdth GL. fi- 14] 

And, since FK is equal and parallel to HG, [i. 84] 

and HG to ML also, 

KF is also equal and parallel to ML] [C.N. 1; i. 80] 

and the straight lines KM, FL join them (at their extremities); therefore KM, 
FL are also equal and parallel. [i. 33] 

Therefore KFLM is a parallelogram. 

And, since the triangle ABD is equal to the parallelogram FH, 

and DBG to GM, 

the whole rectilineal figure A BCD is equal to the whole parallelogram KFLM. 

Therefore the parallelogram KFLM has been constructed e(|ua) to the given 
rectilineal figure ABC/), in the angle FKM which is equal to the given angle E. 

Q. E. F. 

Proposition 46 


On a given straight line to describe a square. 



Let AB be the given straight line; thus it is required to 
describe a scpiare on the straight lino AB. 

Let AC be drawn at right angles to the straight line AB 
from the point A on it [i. 11], and let AD be made equal 
to A B ; 

through the point D let DE be drawn parallel to AB, 
and through the point B let BE be drawn parallel to AD. 

[1.31] 

Therefore ADEB is a parallelogram; 

therefore AB is equal to DE, and AD to BE. [i. 34] 

But AB is equal to AD; 


therefore the four straight lines BA, AD, DE, EB are ecpial to one another; 


therefore the parallelogram ADEB is equilateral. 


I say next that it is also right-angled. 

For, since the straight line AD falls upon the parallels AB, DE, 
the angles BAD, ADE are equal to two right angles. 


[I. 29] 
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But the angle BAD is right; 

therefore the angle ADE is also right. 

And in parallclograinmic areas the opposite sides and angles are equal to one 
another; [i. 34] 

therefore each of the opposite angles ABE^ BED is also right. 
Therefore A DEB is right-angled. 

And it was also proved equilateral. 

Therefore it is a square; and it is described on the straight line AS. q. e. p. 

Proposition 47 

In right-angled triangles the sqvare 07i the side suhtending the right angle is equal 
to the squares on the sides containing the right angle. 

Let ABC be a right-angled triangle having the angle BAC right; 

I say that the scjuarc on />C is equal to the scpiares on BAy AC. j 
For let there be described on BC the 
square BDECy and on BAy AC the s(iuares 
GByliC'y [1.40] 

through A let AL be drawn parallel to 
either BD or (’/?, and let ADy FC be joined. 

Then, since each of the angles BACy 
BAG is right., it follows that with a 
straight line BAy and at the point A on it, f 
the two straight lines A(\ AG not lying on 
the same side make tlu' adjacent angles 
equal to two right angles; 
therefore CA is in a straight, line with AG. 

[1. 14] 

For the same reason 
BA is also in a straight line with AIL 
And, since the angle DBC is ecpial to the 
angle FBA : for each is right: 

let, the angle ABC be added to each; 
therefore the whole angle DBA is ecjual to the whole angle FBC. {C.N. 2] 
And, since DB is ecpial to BCy and FB to BA, 

the two sides A B, BD are equal to tlic two sides FB, BC res])ectively ; 
and the angle ABD is equal to the angle FBC; 
therefore the base AD is e(|ual to the base FC, 
and the triangle ABD is ec|ual to the triangle FBC. [i. 4] 

Now the parallelogram BL is double of the triangle A BD, for they have the 
same base BD and are in the same parallels BD, AL. [i. 41] 

And the sejuare GB is double of the triangle FBC, 
for they again have the same base FB and are in the same parallels FB, GC. 

[ 1 . 41 ] 

[But the doubles of equals are equal to one another.] 

Therefore the parallelogram BL is also equal to the square OB. 

Similarly, if AE, BK be joined, 

the parallelogram CL can also be proved equal to the square HC; 
therefore the whole square BDEC is equal to the two squares GB, HC. [C.N. 2] 
And the square BDEC is described on BC, 
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and the squares GB, HC on BA, AC. 

Therefore the square on the side BC is equal to the squares on the sides BA, 
AC. 

Therefore etc. q, e. n. 

Proposition 48 

If in a triangle the square on one of Oie sides be equal to the squares on the remain- 
ing two sides of the triangle, the angle contained by the remaining two sides of the 
triangle is right. 

For in the triangle A BC let the square on one side BC be equal to the squares 
on the sides BA, AC; 

V T say that the angle BAC is right. 

A For let AD he drawn from the point A at right angles to 
the straight line AC, let AD bo made equal to BA, and let 
DC be joined. 

Since DA is equal to AB, 

the square on DA is also ctiual to the sejuare on AB. 

Lot the K(iuare on AC be added to each; 

D g therefore the scpiares on DA, yiC are eiiual to the squares 

on BA, AC. 

Put the square on DC is equal to the sciuares on DA, AC, for the angle DAC 
is right; [i. 47] 

and the square on BC is equal to the squares on BA, AC, for this is the hy- 
pothesis; 

therefore the sejuare on DC is ecjual to the square on BC, 
so that the side DC is also equal to BC. 

And, since DA is e(iual to AB, 

and AC is common, 

the two sides DA, AC are equal to the two sides BA, AC; 
and the ba.se DC is c(iual to the base BC ; 
therefore the angle DAC is equal to the angle BAC. [l. 8] 

But the angle DA(' is right; 

therefore the angle BAC is also right. 


Therefore etc. 


Q. E. D. 



BOOK TWO 


DEFINITIONS 

] . Any rectangular parallelogram is said to be contained by the two straight 
lines containing the right angle. 

2. And in any parallelogrammic area let any one whatever of the parallelo- 
grams about its diameter with the two complements be called a gnomon\ 

BOOK II. PROPOSITIONS. 

Proposition 1 

If there be two straight lines, and one of them be cut into any number of segments 
whatever, the rectangle contained by the two straight lines is equal to the rectangles 
contained by the uncut straight line and each of the segments. 

Let A, BC be tw'o straight lines, and let BC be cut at random at the points 
D,E) 

1 say that the rectangle contained by A, BC is equal to the rectangle con- 
tained by A, BD, that contained by A, DE and that contained by A, EC. 

For let BE be drawn from B at right angles 
to BC; [ 1 . 11] 

let BG be made equal to A , [i. 3] b 

through G let GH be drawn parallel to BC, 

[1.31] 

and through D, E, C let DK, EL, CH be drawn 
parallel to BG. 

Then BH is equal to BK, DL, EH. 

Now BH is the rectangle A, BC, for it is p 
contained by GB, BC, and BG is ecjual to A ; 

BK is the rectangle A, BD, for it is contained by GB, BD, and BG is equal to A ; 
and DL is the rectangle A, DE, for DK, that is BG is equal to A. [i. 34] 
Similarly also EH is the rectangle A, EC. 

Therefore the rectangle A, BC is equal to the rectangle A, BD, the rectangle 
A, DE and the rectangle A, EC. 

Therefore etc. Q. B. D. 

Proposition 2 

If a straight line be cut at random, the rectangle contained by the whole and both 
of the segments is equal to the square on the whole. 

For let the straight line AB be cut at random at the point C; 

I say that the rectangle contained by AB, BC together with the rectangle 
contained by BA, AC is equal to the square on AB. 

30 
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For let the square ADEB be described on AB [i. 46], and let CF be drawn 
fLrough C parallel to either AD or BE, [i. 311 

fi, 0 B , Then AE is equal to AF, CE. 

T Now AE is the square on AB; 

4F is the rectangle contained by BA, AC, for it is con- 
tained by DA , AC, and AD is equal to AB; 
and CE is the rectangle AB, BC, for BE is equal to AB, 
Therefore the rectangle BA , AC together with the rectangle 

AB, BC is equal to the square on AB, 

Of E Therefore etc. q. e. d. 


Proposition 3 

If a straight line be cut at random, the rectangle contained by the whole, and one of 
the segments is equal to the recta'ngle contained by the segments and the square on 
the aforesaid segment. 

For let the straight line ABhe cut at random at C; 

I say that the rectangle (contained by AB, BC is equal to the rectangle con- 
tained by AC, CB together with the square on BC, 

' For let the square CDEB be described on CB; [i. 46] 

let ED be drawn through to F, 
and through A let ilF be drawn parallel to either CD 
or BE, [I. 31] 

Then AE is equal to AD, CE, 

j: 1 Now AE is the rectangle contained by AB, BC, for 

it is contained by AB, BE, and BE is equal to BC; 

AD is the rectangle AC, CB, for DC is equal to CB; 
and DB is the square on CB, 

Therefore the rectangle contained by AB, BC is equal to the rectangle con- 
tained by AC, CB together with the square on BC, 

Therefore etc. q, e. n. 


Proposition 4 

If a straight line be cut at random, the square on the whole is equal to the squares 
on the segments and twice the rectangle contained by the segments. 

For let the straight line AB be cut at random at C; 

I say that the square on A B is equal to the squares on A C, CB and twice the 
rectangle contained by AC, CB, 

For let the square ADEB be descrilxsd on AB, 

[I. 46] 

let BD be joined; 

through C let CF be drawn parallel to either AD or 
EB, 

and through G let HK be drawn parallel to either AB 
or DE, [I. 31] 

Then, since CF is parallel to AD, and BD has fallen 
on them, 

the exterior angle CGB is equal to the interior and opposite angle ADB, [i. 29] 
But the angle ADB is equal to the angle ABD, 

since the side BA is ‘ ' ual to AD; [I. 6] 
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therefore the angle CGB is also equal to the angle OBC^ 

so that the side BC is also equal to the side CGr* [i. 6] 

But CB is equal to GK, arid CG to KB\ [i. 34] 

therefore GK is also equal to KB] 
therefore CGKB is equilateral. 

I say next that it is also right-angled. 

For, since CG is parallel to BKj 

the angles KBC, GCB are equal to two right angles. [i. 29] 
But the angle KBC is right; 

therefore the angle BCG is also right, 
so that the opposite angles CGKy GKB are also right. [i. 34] 
Therefore CGKB is right-angled; 

and it was also proved equilateral; 

therefore it is a square; ! 

and it is described on CB, 

For the same reason 

HF is also a s(iuare; \ 

and it is descarihed on HG, that is AC, [i. 341 

Therefore the squares HF, KC are the squarOvS on AC, CB, 

Now, since is equal to GFj, 

and AG is the rectangle AC, CB, for GC is equal to CB, 
therefore GE is also equal to the rectangle'. AC, CB. 

Therefore AG, GE are eepial to twice the n^^tangle AC, CB. 

But the squares HF, CK are also the squares on AC, CB] therefore the four 
areas HF, CK, AG, GE are equal to the sciuares on AC, CB and twice the rec- 
tangle contained by A C, CB. 

But HF, CK, AG, GE are the whole A DEB, 

which is the square on AB, 

Therefore the square on AB is equal to the squares on AC, CB and twice the 
rectangle contained by .4C, CB. 

Therefore etc. Q. e. d. 


Proposition 5 

If a straight line he cut into equal and unequal segments, the rectangle contained 
by the unequal segments of the whole together with the square on (he straight line 
between the points of section is equal to the square on the half. 

For let a straight line ABhe cut into equal segments at C and into unecjual 
segments at I); 

I say that the rectangle contained by 
AD, DB together with the square on 
CD is equal to the square on CB. 

For let the square CEFB be described 
on CB, fi. 46] 

and let BE be joined; 
through D let DG be drawn parallel to 
either CE or BF, 
through H again let KM be drawn parallel to either AB or EF, 
and again through A let yt /v be drawn parallel to either CL or BM. [i. 31] 
Then, since the complement CH ^equal to the complement HF, [i. 43] 
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let DM be added to each ; 
therefore the whole CM is ccjual to the whole DF. 

But CM is equal to AL, 

since AC is also equal to 67i; [i. 36] 

therefore AL is also equal to DF, 

Let CH be added to each; 

therefore the whole AH is equal to the guonum NOP. 

But AH is the rectangle AD, DB, for DH is equal to DB, 

therefore the gnomon NOP is also equal to the rectangle AD, DB, 

Let LG, which is equal to the sciuare on CD, be added to ea(*h; 
therefore the gnomon A^OP and LG are ecjual to the rectangle contained by 
ADj DB and the square on CD. 

But the gnomon NOP and LG are the whole square CEFB, which is de- 
scribed on CB; 

therefore the rectangle contained by AD, DB together with the square on CD 
is equal to the sejuare on CB. 

Therefore etc. q. k .d. 

Proposition (» 

If a straight line he bisected and a straight line he added to it in a straight line, the 
rectangle contained hy the whole with the added straight line and the added straight 
line together with the square on the half is equal to the square on the straight line 
made up of the half and the added straight line. 

For let n straight line AB bo hisc'cted at the point C, and let a straight line 
BD be added to it in a straiglit line; 

1 say that the rectangle contaiue<l by AD, DB together with the square on 
CB is equal to the square on CD. 

For let the square CEFD bo described on CD, [i. 40] 

and let DE be joined; 

through the point B let BG be drawn parallel to either EC or DF, 
through the point H l(*t KM be drawn parallel to either AB or EF, 
and further through A let AK be drawn parallel to either CL or DM. [i. 31] 

Then, since AC is equal to CB, 

AL is also equal to CH. [i. 36] 
But CH is equal to HF. [i. 43] 

Therefore A L is also equal to HF. 

Let CM be added to each; 
therefore the whole AM is equal to the 
gnomon NOP. 

But AM is the rectangle AD, DB, 
for DM is equal to DB; 
therefore the gnomon NOP is also ecpial to the rectangle AD, DB. 

Let LG, which is equal to th(^ sciuarc on BC, be added to each; 
therefore the rectangle contained by AD, DB together with tlie square on CB 
is equal to the gnomon NOP and LG. 

But the gnomon NOP and LG are the whole square CEFD, which is de- 
scribed on CD; 

therefore the rectangle contained by AD, DB together with the sciuare on CB 
is equal to the square on CD. 

Therefore etc. 
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Q. E. D. 
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Proposition 7 

If a straight line be cut at random, the square on ike whole ami on omof the 
^gmenls both together are equal to twice the rectangle contained by the whole and 
the said segment and the square on the remaining segment. 

For let a straight line ABhc cut at random at the point L ; 

I say that the squares on AB, BC are equal to twice the rectangle contained 
by AB, BC and the square on CA. 

For let the square ADEB be described on AB, P* 

and let the figure be drawn. 

Then, 81006.40 is equal to GE [i. 43], let CE be added to each; 
therefore the wliole AE i.s equal to the whole CE. 

Therefore A E, CE are double of AE. 

But4/'’, CE are the gnomon KLM and the square CE; 
therefore the gnomon KLM and the square CE are 
double of AE. 

Butliwicie the rectangle AB, BC is also double of AE; 
for BE is equal to BC ; 

therefore the gnomon KLM and the square CE are equal 
to twice the rectangle AB, BC. 

Let DG, which is the square on AC, be added to each; 
therefore the gnomon KLM and the squares BG, GD are equal to twice the 
rectangle contained by AB, BC and the square on AC. 

But the gnomon KLM and the squares BO, GD are the whole ADEB and 
CE, 

which are squares described on AB, BC; 
therefore the squares on AB, BC are equal to twice the rectangle contained by 
AB, BC together with the square on AC. 

Therefore etc. q. b. d. 
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Proposition 8 

If a straight line be cut at random, four times the rectangle contained by the whole 
and one of the segments together with the square on the remaining segment is equal 
to the square described on the whole and the aforesaid segment as on one straight line. 
For let a straight line AB be cut at random at the point C; 

I say that four times the rectangle contained by AB, BC together with the 
square on AC is equal to the square described on AB, BC as on one straight 
line. 

For let [the straight line] BD be produced in a straight line [with AB], and 
let BD be made equal to CB; 

let the square AEFD be described on AD, and let the figure be drawn double. 
Then, since CB is equal to BD, while CB is equal to GK, and BD to KN, 
therefore GK is also equal to KN. 

For the same reason 

QR is also equal to RP. 

And, since BC is equal to BD, and GK to KN, 

therefore CK is also equal to KD, and GR to RN. [i. 36] 

But CK is equal to RN, for they are complements of the parallelogram CP,; 

[1.43] 
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therefore KD is also equal to GR) 

therefore the four areas DK, CK, GR, RN are equal to one another. 
Therefore the four are quadruple of C'K. 

Again, since CB is equal to BD, 

while BD is equal to BK, that is CG, 
and CB is equal to OK, that is GQ, 
therefore CG is also equal to OQ. 

And, since CG is equal to GQ, and QR to 
RP, 

A(? is also equal to MQ, and QL to RF. [i. 36] 
But MQ is equal to QL, for they are comple- 
ments of the parallelogram ML; [i. 43] 

therefore AG is also equal to RF; 
therefore the four areas AG, MQ, QL, RF are 
equal to one another. 

Therefore the four are quadruple of AG. 
But the four areas CK, KD, GR, RN were proved to be quadruple of CK; 
therefore the eight areas, which contain the gnomon STU, are quadruple of 
AK. 

Now, since AK is the rectangle AB, BD, for BK is equal to BD, 
therefore four times the rectangle AB, BD is quadruple of AK. 

But the gnomon STU was also proved to be quadmple of A A'; 
therefore four times the rectangle AB, BD is equal to the gnomon STU. 
Let OH, which is equal to the square on AC, be added to each; 
therefore four times the rectangle AB, BD together with the square on AC is 
equal to the gnomon STU and OH. 

But the gnomon STU and OH are the whole square AEFD, 

which is described on A 7.); 

therefore four times the rectangle AB, BD together with the square on AC is 
equal to the square on AD. 

But BD is equal to BC ; 

therefore four times the rectangle contained by AB, BC together with the 
square on AC is equal to the square on AD, that is to the square described on 
AB and BC as on one straight line. 

Therefore etc. q. e. d. 

Proposition 9 

If a straight line be cut into equal and unequal segments, the squares on the unequal 
segments of the whole are double of the square on the half and of the square on the 
straight line between the points of section. 

For let a straight line AB be cut into equal segments at C, and into unequal 
segments at D; 

I say that the squares on AD, DB are double of the squares on AC, CD. 
For let CE be drawn from C at right angles to AB, and let it be made equal 
to either AC or CB; 

let EA, EB be joined, 
let DF be drawn tlmough D parallel to EC, 
and FG through F parallel to AB, 
and let AF be joined. 
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[I. 32] 


Then, since AC is equal to CE, 

the angle EAC is also equal to the angle AEC. 

And, since the angle at C is right, 

the remaining angles EAC, AEC are equal to one right angle. 

And they are equal; 

therefore each of the angles CEA, CAE is 
half a right angle. 

For the same reason 

each of the angles CEli, EliC is also half 
a right angle; 

therefore the whole angle A EB is right. 

And, since the angle GEF is half a 
right angle. 

and the angle EOF is right, for it is equal 
to the interior and opposite angle ECB, 

the remaining angle EFG is half a right angle; 
therefore the angle GEF is equal to the angle EFG, 
so that the side EG is also equal to GF. 

Again, since the angle at B is half a right angle, 
and the angle FDB is right, for it is again equal to the interior and opposite 
angle ECB, (•■ 29] 

the remaining angle BFD is half a right angle; [i. 32] 

therefore the angle at B is c(}ual to the angle DFB, 
so that the side FD is also c(iual to the side DB. [i. G] 

Now, since AC is equal to CE, 

the square on AC is also ecpial to the sejuare on CE; 
therefore the squares on AC, CE are double of the scpiare on AC. 

But the square on EA is equal to the s(|uares on A(\ CE, for the angle A CE 
is right; [1-47] 



therefore the square on EA is double of the stjuare on AC. 

Again, since EG is equal to GF, 

the square on EG is also equal to the square on GF; 
therefore the squares on EG, GF are double of the square on GF. 

But the square on EF is eciual to the squares on EG, GF; 

therefore the square on EF is double of the sciuare on GF. 

But GF is equal to (Y.); [i. 34] 

therefore the s(]uare on EF is double of the square on CD. 

But the square on EA is also double of the square on AC; 
therefore the squares on AE, EF are double of the squares on AC, CD. 
And the square on A F is equal to the squares on AE, EF, for the angle AEF 
is right; _ [i. 47] 

therefore the stpiare on AF is double of the squares on AC, CD. 

But the squares on AD, DF are equal to the square on AF, for the angle at 
D is right; [i. 47] 

therefore the squares on AD, DF are double of the squares on AC, CD. 
And DF is equal to DB; 

therefore the squares on AD, DB are double of the squares on AC, CD. 
Therefore etc. q. e. d. 
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Proposition 10 


If a straight line be bisected, and a straight line be added to it in a straight line, the 
square on the whole with the added straight line and the square on the added straight 
line both together are double of the square on the half and of the square described on 
the straight line made up of the half and the added straight line os on one straight 
line. 

For let a straight line A B be bisected at C, and let a straight line BD be added 
to it in a straight line; 

I say that the squares on AD, DB are double of the squares on AC, CD. 

For let CE be drawn from the point C at 
right angles to AB [i. 11], and let it be made 
equal to either or CB [i. 3]; 

let EA, EB be joined; 
through E let EF be drawn parallel to AD, 
and through D let FD be drawn parallel to 
CE. [1. 31] 

Then, since a straight line EF falls on the 
parallel straight lines EC, FD, 

the angles CEF, EFD are equal to two right angles; [i. 29] 
therefore the angles FEB, EFD are less than two right angles. 

But straight lines produced from angles less then two right angles meet; 



[i. Post. 5] 

therefore EB, FD, if produced in the direction B, D, will meet. 

Let them be produced and meet at G, 

and let AG be joined. 

Then, since AC is equal to CE, 

the angle EAC is also equal to the angle AEC; [i. 6] 

and the angle at C is right; 

therefore each of the angles EA C, A EC is half a right angle, [i. 32] 


For the samt' reason 

each of the angles CEB, EBC is also half a right angle; 
therefore the angle A EB is right. 

And, since the angle EBC is half a right angle, 

the angle DBG is also half a right angle. [i. 15] 

But the angle BDG is also right, 

for it is equal to the angle DCE, they being alternate; [i. 29] 
therefore the remaining angle DGB is half a right angle; [i. 32] 
therefore the angle DGB is equal to the angle DBG, 
so that the side BD is also equal to the side GD. [i. 6] 

Again, since the angle EGF is half a right angle, 
and the angle at F is right, for it is equal to the opposite angle, the angle at C, 

[I. 34] 

the remaining angle FEG is half a right angle; [i. 32] 

therefore the angle EGF is equal to the angle FEG, 
so that the side GF is also equal to the side EF. [i. 6] 

Now, since the square on EC is equal to the square on CA, 


the squares on EC, CA are double of the square on CA. 
But the square on EA is equal to the squares on EC, CA ; 


[1-47] 
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therefore the square on EA is double of the square on AC. [C.N. 1] 
Again, siiiee FG is equal to EF, 

the square on FG is also equal to the square on FE\ 
therefore the squares on GF^ FE arc double of the square on EF. 

But the square on EG is equal to the squares on GF, FE; [i. 47] 

tlierefore the square on EG is double of the square on EF. 

And EF is ecjual to CJ); [i. 34] 

therefore the sejuare on EG is double of the square on CD. 

But the square on EA was also proved double of the square on AC; 
therefore tlie squares on AE, EG are double of the squares on AC, CD. 
And the scpiare on AG is equal to the squares on AE, EG; fi. 47] 

therefore the scpiare on is double of the s(iuares on ylC, CD. 

But the scpiares on AD, DG are equal to the square on AG; fi. 47] 

theri4V)re the squares on AD, DG an^ doul)le of the squares on AC\CD. 
And DG is eciual to DB; \ 

therefore the squares on AD, DB are double of the squares on AC, CD. 
Therefore etc. q. e. d. 


Proposition 11 

To cut a (jiccfi straight line so that the rectangle contained by the whole and, one of 
iJi.e srginents is equal to the square on the remaining segment. 

L(‘t AB be tlie giv(‘n straight line; 

thus it is r(‘(}iiir(Hl to cut AB so tluit the n'ctangle e()ntain(‘d by the whole and 
one of the segments is equal to the scpiare on the remaining s(‘gment. 

For let the squan' ABDC be (h‘serii)ed on AB; fi. 40] 

let AC be bisected at the point E, and h‘t BE be joiiuHl 
let CA be drawn througli to F, and l(*t EF b(' made (‘(pial 
to BE ; ^ 

let the square FH be described on AF, and let GII be 
drawn through to K. 

T say that AB has l)ecm cut at II so as to make the rec- a 
tangle contained by AB, BII ecpial to the square on AH. 

For, since the straight line AC has been bisected at E, and 
FA is addcnl to it, 

the rectangle c?ontained by CF, FA together with the square 
on AE is ecjual to the scjuare on EF. [ii. 0] 

But EF is equal to EB; 
therefore^ the rectangle CF, FA together with the square on AE is equal to the 
scpiare on EB. 

But the squares on BA, AE are equal to the square on EB, for the angle at 
A is right: [i. 47] 

therefoi e the rectangle CF, FA togc^ther with the square on A E is eciual to the 
squares on J^A, AE. 

Let the s(]uare on AE be subtracted from each; 
therefore the rectangle CF, FA which remains is equal to the square on AB. 
Now the rectangle CP\ FA is FK, for AF is equal to FG; 

and tlie s(|uare on AB is AD; 
therefore FK is equal to AD. 

Let A A be subtracted from each; 


G 
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therefore FIl wliie.li remains is equal to HD, 

And HD is the reetariglo AB, BH, for A B is (upial to J^D] 
and FH is the sciuare on AH; 

ther(h)re tlie rectangle contained l)y AB, BH is (Hjual to the s(|iiare on HA. 
ther(‘l()re the given straight line A B has been cut at H so as to make the rec- 
tangle contanH'd by AB^ BH ecjual to the s(]uare on HA. ' q. k. f. 


Phofosition 12 


In (fhtusr-anglal tnanqlr,^ the .^(/nare on the mrle suhtendinq the obtuse onqb is 
greater than ///.<* sguaies on the sides containing the obtuse angle by twice the 
tangle cufutairud by one of the sides abo>it tin obtuse angle, namely that on which ihe 
perpcndindar falls, and the straighJ line cut off outside by the perpendicular lo^ 
'wards the obtuse angle. 

IjcI ABC l)e an o])tuse-angl(‘{l triangle having tlu* angle /LIT ol)luse, and let 
BD be drawn tixun the point B ])er])en(]ieuhir to CA pi'oduced; 

I say that the s(|nar(‘ on BC is gr(‘at.(‘f than the sepia res on BA, ylT by twice 
the r(‘(*t:ingle (ontained l)y ('A, AD. 

B For, sinc(‘ ih(‘. straight line CD has been cut at ran- 

at tlie ])oiiit A, 

the S(]uare on DC> eijiial to the s(]iiares on CA, AD 
\ and twice' tin' rectangk* contained ])y CA, AD. [ir. 4] 

\ L(‘t tin' sipian* on DB be added to each; 

\ then'fon* the scpiarc's on CD, DB are ecpial to the 

^ C squares on (h4, AD, DB and twice the rectangle CA^ 

AD. 

Ibit tlie s(piare on CB is (apial to the squares on CZ>, /)/>*, for the' angle at D 
is right; [i. 17] 

and the scpiare on A B is (Hpial to the vsquares on AD, DB; [i. 47] 
therefore tli(' s(puir(‘ on CB is ecpial to tlie sipiares on CA, AB and twii'e the 
rectaiigl(‘ (*ontained by CA, AD; 

so that the s(]uar(' on r/> is grevder than the scpiares on CA, AB by twice the 
rectangh' (*ontained by (VI, AD. 

Therefore etc. q. e. d. 


Proposition 13 


fn acute-angled frfangles the square on the side sutitending the acute angle is less 
than the squares on the sides containing the acute angle by twice the rectangle con- 
tained by one (f the sides about Cue acute angle, namely ihal on which the perpen- 
dicular falls, and the straight line cut off within by ihe perpendicidar towards the 
acute angle. 

Let A BC bo an acut e-angk'd triangle having the angle at B acut e, and let 



AJ) be <lrawn from the point A perpendicular to BC; 

I say that the square on AC is less than the squares 
on Clf BA by twice the rectangle contained by CJf BD. 

For, since the straight lino CB has been cut at ran- 
dom at D, 

the s(]uares on CB, BD are eipial to twice the rec- 
tangle contained by CB, BD and the siiuare on DC. 

[II. 7] 
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and let GA, GD^ GH be joined. 

Then, since AT) is eqiinl to DB, and 1)G is common, 
the two sid(‘s AD. I)G are e(|ual to the two sides BD^ DG respectively; 
and the base GA is ('(jual to the base GB^ for they arc 
radii; 

theix'foi’c th(' angl(' ADG is ecpial to the angle GDB. 

[I; 

But, when a straight line set up on a straight line 
makes tbe adjacejit angles ecjiial to one another, each of 
the (‘((ual angl(\s is right.; [i. I)ef. 10] 

iherefoie tlie angle GDB is right. 

But. the angle FDB is also right; 
therefon^ the angle FDB is ecpial to th(‘ angle (iDB, 
the greater to the less: whi(^h is imj)ossible. 

Thei’(‘fo]*e G is not. the centre of the circL' AB(\ 

Similarly wv, can prove tha.t n('ither is any other ]:)oint exc('pt F. 

Th(*r(‘t'ore tlie point F is tlu^ centie of the circh' AF>(\ 

PoHisM. From this it is manife.-t that, if in a cirele a straigld line cut a 
straight line into two equal ]jart.s and at right angles, tlu^ centre of the circle is 
on the cutting straight line. Q. E. f. 


C 



\ 


Proposition 2 

If on ih(' circumfcrcncr of a ri/rir fivo points Iw ioTcn at raiidom. the straight line 
joining t/i( points will fall wiUnn tin circle. 

fjC't AB(' l)e a circle, and let two points d, B Ix' take n at random on its (*ir- 
cumference; 

I say that the straight line* joiruxl from A to B will fa.l! within the' ('ircle. 
For sn])pose it. does not, but, if possible, let it fall outdeh', as AFB] 
hi tlie c(‘ntre of the circh' A Bi' be* ta-ken |iii. 1 ), and hi. it be* D; hi /y.t, DB be 
joined, and let DFF be draAvn t.hrough. 

Then, since^ DA is eciual to DB, 
tlie angle DA K is also (‘(}ual to the angle DBTJ. [i. 5] 

And, since one* side* AEB e)l the* tiiangh* DAK is p]‘e>- 
duccnl, 

the angle DEB is gre^ater than the angle* DAE. fi. Itf] 

But the angle DAE is ee|ual te> the angle* DBF] 
therei'ore the*, angle DEB is greate*r than the angle 
DBF. 

And the ginateT angle is suldended b.y the gre*at(*r 
side; [i. Ih] 

therefore DB is gre!ite*r than DE. 

]hit DB is equal to DF; 

therefore DF is greater than DF, 
the h*ss than the gre*ate*r: wiiich is imjiossible. 

Therefore the st raight line jeineel Irom /t to B will not fall outsiele the eircle. 
Similarly we c*an ])rove tliat neiithr*r will it fall e)n tlui circumfeione*e itse*ll ; 
therefore it will fall w ithin. 



Therefore etc. 


Q. E, D, 
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Proposition 3 

Tf in a circle a straicjht line through the centre bisect a {Straight line i:ot through 
the centre, it also cuts it at right angles; and if it cut it at right angles, it also 
bisects it. 

Lot ABC 1)0 li oij'ole, Riid in it let a straij^ht litio CD through the eentre hlsoot 
straight lino AB not througli the centre at the point F; 

I say thnt it aLo cuts it. at riglit angles. 

For let th(‘ oontie of the circle .1 //F be taken, and k't it he F; i(^t FA , FB be 
joined. 

Then, since AF is ofjual to F/h and FF is common, 
two sides are ecjual to two sides; 
and th(^ base FA is cm pi a I L) the base EB] 
th(‘n‘lor(‘ the angle' AFF 
is e(jual to tlu' angle' BFF, fl. <S] 

Rut, wheai a. straight line set up on a straight line 
niakeis the' a.dja(M‘nt angle's e'((ua,l to one another, eaedi 
of tin' e'(|ual angles is right ; [i. De^f. 10] 

the'U'fore' e'ach of the' angle's AFF, BFF is right. 
The're*jore* ( I), wliich is through the ce'iilre, and 
bisects AB ^vhi(*.h is not t-ln’Otigli tiic' e*ont.re, also cuts it at right anglers. 
Again, le't CD cut AB at right angle's; 

1 say that, it al^) bisects it, that, is, that AF is C'ejual to FB. 

For, with the same const ui(‘t ion, 

sine*o EuA is equal to FB, 

the angle FAF is also e'ciual to the a,ngle EBF. [l. 5] 

Rut the i-ight. angle AFF is e'cpial to the right angle BFF, there'fore FAF, 
FBF arc two triangles having two angle's eepial to (.wo angle's and one side 
equal to one side', nanu'ly FF, uhie*h is e'.ommon to them, and subtemds one of 
the e'(iual angle's; 

thorc'iore they will also have the remaining side's (Hiual to the remaining siele:^s; 

[ 1 . 20 ] 

thcie'foie AF is equal to FB. 

Therefore^ c't.c. q. e. d. 



Pkc^ POSIT] ON 4 

If in a circh two straight lines cut one another which are not through the centre, 
they do not Insect one another. 

lA^t A BCD be a circle, and in it le't the two straight lines AC, BD, which are 
not througii the e'.entre, cut one another at E; 

@ I say (hat they do not bisect one another. 

Fe^r, if possible, Ic't the'in bisect one another, so that 
^ A I’J is (‘(luul to liC, and BE to ED] 

lot tl)o (lontiv of tho ('irclc ABED bo taken [iii. 1], 
■■ jukI lot it be F] lot FPj l)o joined. 

dlien, since a sti-aight line FE tbroiigh tbe centre 
bisects a straight line AC. not throush the centre, 

B it also cuts it at rif;ht angles; [iii. 3] 

therefore the angle F EA is right. 
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A^2;aiii, since a strai^Lt lino FK bisects a straight line BD^ 

it also cuts it at right angles; [iii. 3] 

therefore' the angle FEB is right. 

But the angle FEA was also proved right; 
therefore the angle' FEA is eniual to the angle FEB, the less to the greater: 
which is impossible'. 

There'fore A('^ BI) do not bisee*.t one another. 

Therefore etc. q. e. d. 

I^UOPOSITION 5 

If fwo circles evt one anolher, they will not hare the same centre. 

Vnv let the circles AB(\ EDG cut one anotlu'r at the pennts B, C; 

1 say tha,t they will not have the same centre'. 

For, if i)ossible, let it be let EG be joinc'd, and let EFG be drawn \through 
at ranelom. 

Then, sine‘e the point E is the ct'iitre e)f the' earcle 
A BC, 

EG ih e'(|ual to EF. [1. Dcf. U'"' 

Again, sinea* the' point E is the' ce'ntre of the circle 
COG, 

E( ' is e'(|ua,l to EG. 

But EG wa> prove'd e'eiuaJ to EF also; 
there'fore' ICE is also eH|ual te) EG, the k^ss to the 
gn'ate'r: whie*h is impossible. 

There'fore tlie' point 10 is ne)t the^ eamtre of the circles ABG^ GDG. 

The'refore e'tc>. q. e. d. 

Pju)positio.n () 

If tiro circles touch one another, they vnU not have the same centre. 

Iu)r l(‘t the' twe) ciie'le's ABG, ('I)E touch e)ne another at the i)e)int G\ 

I say that the'y will not have the same e*e*ntre. 

For, it pe)ssibl(‘. let it be* F; let FG be joined, and let FEB be dra wn through 
at random. 

Then, since the' j)e)int F is the e*entre e>f the e*ire*te 
ABC, 

FG is (Mjual to FB. 

Again, sinea' the point F is the centre of the 
circle GDE, 

FC is eepuil to FE. 

Tkit FG was proveei eqtial te) FB] 
there'fejre' FE is alse> eejual te) FB, the k^ss to the 
greater: which is impe)ssible^ 

TheaTfore F is not the cemtre e)f the earcles ABC, CDE. 

Therefore etc. q. e. d. 




Proposition 7 

If on the diameter of a circle a point be taken which is not the centre of the circle, 
and from the point straight lines fall upon the circle, that will he greatest on whick 
the centre is, the remainder of the same diatneter will be least, and of the rest the 
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nearer to the sfrair/ht tine through the centre aheai^s cjreah'r than the jnore retnote, 
and onUf two equal .^(raiqlif ////rx ivdl fall fnnn the point on the eircU\ one on each 
side of the least straight line. 

AB(dJ])v i\ ci’rclf', niul l(‘t diameter of it; on AD \oi a point Fho 

taken whieh is iiot 1h(' (‘('utn' of tlie eirele, l(‘t D he tl)(‘ (*('ntre ol tlu' (‘ir'cle, 
and from F let straight, lines Fli, F( \ Fd fall upon the eir(*le AH('D\ 

1 say that FA is p;reatest, FD is least, and c»f the rest FH is ^reatca* than FC, 
and Fi' than FG. 

For let DF, CE, GE be joim'd. 

Then, sinee in any trianfi^lc two sides are j»reater tlian th(' n'lnaininj^; one, 

[r. 20] 



ED, EF ar(‘ ip(‘at(a* than DF. 

But AE is r^pual to EE; 

th(Metor(‘ AF is j^reater ilian BE, 

A.<»;ani, sin<‘(* BE is (‘(pial to GE, and h E is eom- 
nion, 

iwn titles BE, EF are equal to the two sides 
( E, EF. 

Ihit th(^ ting]e BEF\h also p;roater than thean^k^ 
(EF; 

therc'fore the base BF is p’eater than lh(‘ base' ( F. 

AGM] 


For tlie saTm» ison 

('F is also j^r(‘ater than FG. 

A^ain, sinee GF, FJi are o[;r(*at(‘r than EG, 

and GJG is e(iual to ED, 

GF, FE aie ^r(\ater than ED. 

Let. A’F 1)0 subtraeted from ea(*h; 

therc'fore the remainder GF is <>;reat(‘r than the remainder FD. 
dduaefore FA is greatest, FJ) is k^ast, and FB is greater than F(\ and FC 
than FG. 

I say also that from the point F only two ecpnd straij;ht lines will fall on the 
eirele A BCD, one on each side of the least FD. 

For on th(‘ straight line EF, ajid at the j)oint E on it, \oi the an^le FEfl be 
eonstruet(‘(l eciual to th(‘ an^ie GEF fi. 23], and let, FH be joined. 

Th('n, sinee GE is e(iual to EIJ, 

and PJF is eomrnon, 

the two si(k‘s GE, EF are equal to the two sides HE, FjF; 
and the an.i>le GEF is equal to the aii^le HEF; 
therefore tlie base FG is exjiial t,o the base FH. [i. 4] 

1 say a^ain that another straij^ht line equal to FG will not fall on the circle 

from the point F. 

For, if possibk\ let FK so fall. 

Then, sinee FK is etiual to FG, and FH to FG, 

FK is also equal to FII, 

the nearer to the straight line through the centre being thus equal to the more 

remote: which is impossible. ^ 

Therefore another straight line eciiial to GF will not fall from the point F 

upon the circle; 
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therefore only one straight line will so fall. 


Q. E. D. 


Proposition 8 

7/ a point he taken outside a circle and from the point straight lines be drawn 
through to the circle, one of which is through the centre and the others are drawn at 
random, then, of the straight lines which fall on the concave circumference, that 
through the centre is greatest, while of the rest the nearer to that through the centre is 
always greater than the more remote, hut, of the straight lines falling on the convex 
circumference, that between the point and the diameter is least, while of the irst the 
nearer to the least is always less than the more remote, and only two equal straight 
lines will fall on the circle from the point, one on each side of the least . ; 

Let ABC be a circle, and let a X)oint I) be taken outside^ A BC; let there be 
drawn through from it straight lines DA, DE, DF, DC, and let DA be through 
tlie centre; \ 

1 say that, of the straight Vino falling on the concave circuinference AEFC, 
the straight line DA through the centre is greatest, 
vhile DE is greater than DF and DP" than D('; 
but, of the straight lines falling on th(‘ convex circuinfenaice IILKG, the 
straight line DO Ixdween the point, and the diametca* AG is least; and the 
nearer to the least J)G is always less than the moj*e rcTiiote, namely DK 
than DL, and DL than DIJ . 

For let the centre of the circles ABC be taken fill. 1], 
and let it be M) let ME, MF, MC, MK, ML, Mil be 
joined. 

Then, since AM is equal to EM, let MD be added 
to each; 

therefore AD is ccpial to EM, MD. 

But EM , MD are gi’eater than ED) 

therefore A D is also greater than ED. 

Again, since ME is e(iual to MF, 
and MD is common, 

tlK'relore EM, MD are equal to FM, MD] 
and the angle EMD is greater than the angle P'MD; 
therefore' the base ED is greater than the base FD. 

Similarly we can firovc that FD is greater than CD] therefore DA is greatest, 
while DE is greater than DF, and DP" than DC. 

Next, since MK, KD are greater than MD, [i. 20] 

and MG is equal to ilf7v,“ 

therefore the remainder KD is greater than the remainder GD, 
so that GD is less than KD. 

And, since on MD, one of the sides of the ti iangie MLD, two straight lines 
MK, KD were constructed meeting within the triangle, 

therefore MK, KD are less than ML, LD] [i. 21] 

and MK is equal to ML] 

therefore the remainder DK is less than the remainder DL. 

Similarly we can prove that DL is also less than DH] 

therefore DG is least, while DK is less than DL, and DL than DH. 

I say also that only two equal straight lines will fall from the point D on the 
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circle, one on each side of the least DG, 

On the straight liiK' Ml), and at the point M on it, 
let the ari^le DM B be const ru<*ted e(iual to iJie angle KMD, and let DB be 
joined. 

"J'hen, since M K is equal to MB, 

and Mf) is common, 

the two sides KM, MI) are e(]ual to the two sid(\s BM , MD rc^sjxH’tivcly; 
and tlie angle KMD is eijual to the angle BM I); 
therefore tlu' base DK is equal to tlie base DB. [i. 1] 

I say that no other straight line ecjual to the straight- lim* DK will fall on 
the circle from the p{)int. D, 

For, if possible, let a straiglit line so fall, and h't it be D\ . 

Tlien, since DK is ecpial to DN, 

wliih' DK is eciual t.o DB, 

DB is also ('(|ua.l to DN, 

that is, the nearer to 1h(‘ least DG ecpial to the more remoter: whicdi was ])roved 
impossiljle. 

Theri‘for(‘ no more than two eijual straight lines will fall on the cin^le ABC 
from tli(' point- D, one on ea(^h side of DG the least. 

Tla'refore etc. q. e. d. 


PHorosmoN 9 

If a point be taken witfiin a circle, and more than two C(pial straight lines fall from 
the point on the eirele the poitit taken is the centir of the circle. 

L(^t ABC be a- circles and D a poiiit withiji it, and from I) let more tlian two 

ecjual straight lines, namely DA, DB, DC, fall on 
the circle ABC; 

I sav that the point 1) is the centre' of the cireJe 
ABC.' 

For let. A B, BC be joined and bisected at the 
])oints K. F, and let ED, FI) be joined and drawn 
through to the points G, K, II, L. 

Then, since AE is equal to EB, and ED is com- 
mon, 

tlie two ,-.ides AE, ED are equal to the two sides 
BE, ED; 

and the }>ase DA is equal to the base DB; 
therefoie the angle A ED is ecpial to the angle BED. fi. 8] 

Therefore ('ach of the anales AED, BED is right; fi. Dcf. 10] 

therefon' GK cuts AB into two e(iual ])arts and at right angles. 

And since, if in a circle a straight line cut a straight line into two eciual parts 
and at right angles, the centre of the circle is on the cutting straight line, 

[in. 1, Tor.] 

the centre of the circle is on GK. 

For the sanies reason 

the centre of the circle ABC is also on IIL. 

And the straight lines GK, 11 L have no other point common but the point D; 
therefore the point D is the centre of the circle ABC. 

. Therefore etc. 



Q. E. D. 
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Proposition 10 

A circle does not cut a circle at more points than two. 

For, if ])()ssif)le, lot tlie circle ABC cut the circile DBF at more points than 
two, namely B, C\ F, 11; 

let BIJ, BG be joined and bisected at the points /v, L, 
and from K, L let KC\ LM be drawn at right angles to BHy BG and carried 
through to the points A. E. 

Then, since* in the circle ABC a straight line AC cuts a straight line BIl into 
two ecpial parts and at right anghis, 
the centres of the circ^le u^BC is on AC. 

[ill. 1, Por.] 

Again, since in the same* circle ABC a 
straight line iVO cuts a straight line BG into 
two (*c|ual |)arts and at right angles, 
the centre of the circle ABC is on AO. 

But it was also proved to be on A(\ and 
the straight lines AC\ NO meet at no point 
except at P; 

therefore the }K)int P is the centre of the 
(*ircle ABC. 

Similarly we can prove that P is also tlie cent re of the circle I)KF\ 
therefore the two circles AB( \ DEF which cut one another have tin* same cen- 
tre P: which is impossible. [iii. 5] 

Therefore etc. q. k. d. 



Proposition 11 

If two circles tovch one atiollier inter nolly, and their centres be taken, the straight 
line joining their centreSy if it be also produced, will fall on the point of contact of 
the circles. 

For let the two circ](*s A B(\ ADE touch one another internally at the point 
Ay and let the centre F of the circle AB(\ and the centre G of ADE, be taken; 

I say that the straight line join(*d from G to F 
and produced will fall on A . 

For suppose it does not, but, if possible, let it 
fall as FGH, and let AFy AG be joined. 

Then, since AG, GIF are greater than F Ay that 
is, than FH , 

let FG be subtracted from each; 
therefore the remainder AG is greater than the 
remainder GIL 

But Afj is ecpial to GI); 

then^fore GD is also greater than GH. 
the less than the greater: which is im]K)ssible. 

Therefore the straight line jfiined from F to 
G will not fall outside; 

therefore it will fall at A on the point of contact. 

Therefore etc. 


H 



Q. E. D 
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Proposition 12 

If two circles touch one. another externally, the straight line joining their centres will 
pass through the point of contact. 

For let the two circles AB(J, ADE touch one another externally at the point 
A, and let the centre F of ABF, and the centre G of ADE, be taken; 

I say that the straight line joined from F t-o G will pass throuji;h the point 
of contact at A. 

For suppose it does not, but, if ])ossihle, let, it pass as FCDG, and let AF, AG 
g be joined. 

Then, since tJu^ point F is the (Tmtre of 
the circle -1 B( \ 

FA is (‘(]ual to F(\ 

A«;ain, since the })()int G is the centre of 
the ciivlt^ ADE, 

GA is ecjual to GD. 

But FA was also {proved ecpial to FC; 
therefore FA, AG are eciual to FC, GD, 
so that the whole FG is ji;reater than FA, 
AG; 

but. it is also less [i. 20]: which is impossible. 

Thereton* the straight line joiiied from F to G will not fail to pass through 
the point of contact at A ; 

therefore it will pass through it,. 

Therefor(‘ (‘tc. q. e. d. 



Proposition 18 

A circle does not touch a circle at nue'i points than one, whether it touch it inter- 
nally or extertudUj. 

For, if })Ossible, l(d, the ciicle ABDi' touch the circle EBFD, first internally, 
at more points than one, namely D, B. 

l^et th(‘ ctaitre G of the circle ABD(\ and the centre II of EBFD, be taken. 
Therefore th(‘ straight liiu' joined fjoni G to I! will fall on B, D. [iii. 11] 

Let it so fall, as BGllD. 

Th('n, since the point G is the centre of the 
circle .1 BV 1), 

BG is eciual to GD; 
therefore BG is greater tlian IlD; 
therefore BII is much greater than HD. 
Again, since the point 7/ is the (‘cntre of the 
circle EBFD, 

BII is eciual to HD; 

but it was also provc'd much greater than it: 
which is im])ossible. 

ThcTefore a circle^ does not touch a circle in- 
ternally at more points than one. ' 

I say fui-ther that nc'ither does it so tocich it externally. 

For, if possible, let the circle AC7v touch the circle ABDC at more points 
than one, namely A, C, 
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and lot AC be joined. 

Then, since on the circumferc'nce of each of the circles ABDC, ACK two 
points A, C have been taken at random, the straight line joining the points 
will fall within each cir(*lc; fin. 2] 

but it fell within the circle ABDC and outside ACK [ni. Def. 3]: which is ab- 
surd. 

Therefore a circle does not touch a circle externally at more points than one. 
And it was proved that muther does it so tou(;h it internally. 

Therefore etc. q. e. d. 

Proposition 1 1 

In a circle equal straight lines are equally distant from the centre, and thgse v)hich 
are equally distant from the centre are equal to one another. \ 

Let ABDC be a circle, and let AB, CD ecjual straight lines in i\; 

I vsay that A By CD are (Tpially distant from the centre. \ 

f\)r let the centre of the circle ABDC be taken fm. 1], and let it ))e B; from 
E let EP\ EG be drawn perpendi(‘ular to AB, CD, and let AE, EC joined. 

Tlien, since a straight line EF through the centn' cuts a straight line AB not 
through the centre at right angles, it also bisects it. fill. 3] 

Therefore AF is equal to FB; 

therefore AB is double of AF. 

For the same reason 

CD is also double of CG; 
and AB is equal to CD; 
ther(‘fore AF is also ef|ual to CG. 

And, since AE is eipial to E(\ 

the square on AE is abo (‘<iual to th(‘ xjuare on EC. 

But the squares on AFy EF an^ ecjual to the scjuare on A E, for tlu', angki at F is 
right; 

and the squares on EG, GC aie e(]ual to the scjuare on E( \ for the angh^ at G is 
right; fi.47] 

therefore the sciuares on AF, FK are (H|ual to the scpiares on CG, GE, 
of which the s(p;are on AF is e({ual to the siiuaio on CG, for AF is (Mjiial to CCi; 
therefore the square on FE which remains is (uiual to th(i scjuare on EG, 
therefore EF is equal to EG. 

But in a circle straight lines are said to be e<iually distant fi’oin the centri' 
when the perpendiiuilars drawn to them from the cent.r(‘ aie (Mjiial fiu. Def. 4]; 
therefore A/?, CD are eciually distant from the* centre. 

Next, let the straight lines A B, Cl) be equally distant from the centre; that 
is, let EF be e(]ual to EG. 

I say that AB is also ecpial to CD. 

For, with the same construction, wc can prove, similarly, that A/? is double 
of AF, and CD of CG. 

And, since AE is eijual to CF, 

the sf]uare on AE is equal to the sejuare on CE. 

But the s(]uares on EFy FA are ecpial to the square on AE, and the squares on 
EGy GC eiiual to the square on CE. fi. 47J 

Therefore the siiuares on EF, FA are ecjual to the squarc^s on EG, GC, 
of which the square on EF is ecjual to the square on EG, for EF is ecjual to EG; 
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therefore the square on AF which remains is equal to the square on CG; 

therefore AF is equal to CG, 

And AB in double of AF, and CD double of CG; 

therefore AB is ecjual to CD. 

Therefore etc. q ^ 

PnorosiTioN 15 

Of straight htics in a circle the diameter is greatest, and- of the rest the nearer to the 
centre is always greater than the more remote. 

Let AB(JD be a (arcle, let AD l)e its diameter and F th(‘ centre; and let BC 
be nearer to the diameter AD, and FG more remote; 

I say that AD is j 2 ;reat(‘st and Bi' creatin' than FG. 
For from the centre E hd Eli , EK be drawn perpen- 
dicular to BC, FG, 

Tlieri, since BC is nearer to the centre and FG more 
rianote, EK is j^ieater tha.n Ell . [irr. Def. 5] 

Let EL be made e(|iial to Ell, throuj 2 ;h L let LM be 
drawn at, ri^lit angles to EK and carried through to N, 
and let ME, EN, FE, EG be joined. 

Then, since Eli is ecpial to EL, 

BC is also equal to 71/A, [ill. 14] 

Again, since AE is (njual to EAf, and ED to EN, 

AD is e(|ual to ME, EN. 

But ME, EN are greater than MN, [i. 20] 

and 71/ .V is ecpial to BC; 
theael’ore AD is greater tfian BC, 

And, since the two sidi's ME, EN are e(|ual to the two sides FE, EG, 
and the angle MEN greater than the angle FF>G, 
therefore the base MN is greater* than the base FG. [i. 24] 

But 71/ iV was proved e<iual to BC, 

Therefore the diameter AD is great(\st and BC gn^ator than FG. 

Tlien'fore (‘tc. Q. E. i>. 



Pro POSITION IG 

The straigJit line drawn at right angles to the diameter of a cirelc from its extremity 
vnll fall outside the circle, and into the space between the straight tine and the cir* 
cumferenev another straight line cannot be interposed; further the angle of the semi- 
circle is greater, and the remaining angle less, than any acute rectilineal angle. 
Let AB(> be a (arele about 1) as centre and AB as diameter; 

1 say that the straight line drawn from A at right angles to AB from its 
extreanity will fall outside the circle. 

For suppose it ch^es not, but, if possible, let it fall within as CA, and let DC 
be joined. 

Since DA is e(iual to DC, 

the angle DAC is also ecpial to the angle ACD. [i. 5] 

But the angle DAC is right; 

tlierefore the angle ACD is also right: 

thus, in the triangle ACD, the two angles DAC, ACD are equal to two right 
angles: which is im{)ossible. [i. 17] 
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Therefore the straij 2 ;ht line drawn from the point A at right angles to BA will 
not fall within the circle. 

Similarly we can prov(' that- neither will it fall 
on the (anajmference; 

therefore it will fall outside. 

Let it fall as AB] 

I sa.y next that into the spac^e between the 
straight line AE and the circumference CHA 
another straight line cannot be interposed. 

For, if possible, let anotlier straight line be so F 
interposed, as FA , and let DO be drawn from the g- 
point 1) perpendicular to FA. 

Then, since the' angle AG I) is right, 

and the angle' GAG is le'ss than a right angle, \ 

AD is greator than DG. \ [i. 10] 

But DA is eepial to DH\ 

therefe)re DII is greater than DG, the less than the gre'ate'i*: which is impossible. 

Thcaeforei aneAher straight line canneA be iiAerposed into Ihe si)ace l)eAween 
the straight line anel the circumfeience. 

I say further that the anglej of the semiedrcle cemtained by the straight line 
BA anel the cii*cuiuferene*e CllA is greater than any acute recti liiu'al angle, 
and the remaining angle contained by the circumfeience ClIA and the straight 
line AK is less than any acute rectiline'al angle. 

Fe)r, if there is any re'ctilineal angle' greater than tbe angle e^ontained by the 
straight line iiA and the (arcumfe're'ne*e (T/A ,and any rectiliiu'al angle le\ss than 
the angle e'ontaine'd by the circumference CllA and the straight line AE, then 
into the space t)etwe'en the circuinferene*n and the stiaight line AE a straight 
line will be interposed suedi as will make an angle contained by straight lines 
which is gn'aier than the angle coiitaimul by the straight line BA and the cir- 
cumference CD A, and anotliei angle ccaitained by straight lines whi(*h is less 
than tlu' angle contaiiu'd by the (dnaimference ( V/A and the straight line A is. 

But such a straight line canmA be interposc'd; 
therelore there will not b(‘ any acute angle (contained l)y straight IhiC'S which 
is greater than the angle f*ontained by the straight line BA and tlu' circum- 
ference CHA, nor yet any acute angle contained by straight lines which is less 
than the angle contained by th(' (rircumha('nc(' CllA and th(' st raight Vine AE . — 

PoRiSM. From this it is manifest that the straight line drawn at right angles 
to the diameter of a circk' from its extremity touches the circk'. q. e. d. 

Proposition 17 

From a qiven 'point to draw a sf raight tine touching a given circle. 

Let A be the given point, and BCD the given circle; 
thus it is recpuix'd to di'tiw from the point A a straight line touching the circle 
BCD. 

For kA the centre E of tlui (;ir(?lo be taken; T™* 1] 

lot AE be joined, and with centre E and distance EA let the circle AFG be 
descril)ed; 

from D let DF be drawn at right angles to EA, 
and let EF, AB be joined; 
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I say that AB has been drawn from tlie point A touching the circle BCD. 
For, since E is the (Haitre of the circles BCD, AFG, 

EA is e(iual to EF, and ED to L7>; 
therefore the two sides AE, EB are equal to tlie two sides FE, ED\ 

and tliey contain a common angl(\ the angle at E; 

A therefoi e tlu^ base DP" is 0 (|ual to the base A B, 

and the triangle DPJP" is e(|ual to th(^ tiiangle BPL\, 
and the nanaining angi(\s to the nanaining angles; 

[I.. 4] 

therefore the angle EDP' is (‘(jual (o the angle EBA, 
Hut the angle EDI" is right ; 

therefore the angle A7>M is also right. 

Now FJB is a radius; 

and the straight line drawn at right angles to the di- 
ameter of a ci]cl(^ from its extremity, touches the 
cin‘le; [iii. 10, For.] 

therefore AB touches the circle BCD. 

Therefore from the given point A the straight line AB has been drawn 
touching the circle B("D. q. e. f. 



Proposition 18 

If a line touch a circle, and a straight line he joined Jroni the centre to the 

point of confaei, the straight line so joi}ic(l will he perpendicular to the tangent. 

For let a st I’aight line DK touch the (*ircle ABC at the ])oint C, \vt the c.entre 
F of the circle AB(' be takiay and let F(" b(i joined from F to C; 

I say that FC is perpendicular to DE. 

For, if not, let F'G be drawn from F perpen- 
dicular to DE. 

Then, since' the angle P"GC is right, 

the angle P"CG is acute; [i. 17] 

and the greater angle is subtendi'd by the great- 
er side; fi. 19] 

therefore FC is greater than P'G. 

But FC is ecpial to FB] 

therefoi e P"B is also gixiater than F(t, 
the less than the greater: which is im])ossible. 

Therefore FG is not iierpcaidicular to DE. 

Similarly" we can prove that iH'ither is any other straight line except FC; 

therefore FC is perpendicular to DE. 

Therefore etc. Q. e. d. 



l^ROPOsiriON 19 

If a straight line touch a circle, o,nd from the point of contact a straight line he 
drawn at right angles to the tangent, the centre of the circle will be on the straight 
line so drawn. 

For let a straight line DE touch the circle ABC at the point C, and from C 
let CA b(' drawn at riglit angles to DE; 

I say that the centre of the circle is on Ad 
-For suppose it is not, but, if po.ssible, let F be the centre, 
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and let CF be joined. 

Since a straight line DE touches the circle 
ABC, 

and FC has been joined from the centre to the 
point of contact, 

FC is perpendicular to DK\ [iii. IS] 
therefore the angle FCE is right. 

But the angle ACE is also rigid; 
therefore the angle FCE is equal to the angle 
ACE, 

the less to the greater: which is impossible. 

Therefore F is not the centre of the circle A BC. 

Similarly we (^a-ii prove that neither is any other point except a, i)omt on AC, 

Therefore etc. \q. e. d. 

1 

Proposition 20 

In a circle the angle at the centre is double of the angle at the circumference, when 
the angles have the same circumference as base. 

Let ABC be a (tircle, let the angle BEC be an angle at its centre, and the 
angle BAC an angle at the circumference, and let them have the same circum- 
ference BC as base; 

I sav that the angle BEC is double of the anghi 
BAC. ' 

For let AE be joined and drawn through to F. 

Then, since EA is equal to EB, 
the angle EAB is also ecpial to the angle 7^/Ll ; [i. 5] 
therefore the angk^s EAB, EBA are doul)le of the 
angle EAB. 

But tlu; angle BEF is eciual to the angk's EAB, 

EBA ; [I. :121 

therefore the angle BEF is also double of the angle 
EAB. 

For the same reason 

the angle FEC is also double of the angle EAC. 

Therefore the whole angle BEC is double of the whole angle BAC. 

Again let another straight line be inflected, and let there be another angle 
BJX'; let DE be joined and produced to G. 

Similarly then we can })rove that the angle GEC is double of the angle EDC, 
of which the angle GEB is double of the angk^ EDB; 
therefore the angle BEC which remains is double of the angle BDC. 

Therefore etc. Q. e. d. 



A 



Proposition 21 

In a circle the angles in the same segment are equal to one another. 

Let ABCI) be a circle, and let the angles BAD, BED be angles in the same 
segment BA ED; 

I say that the angles BAD, BED are equal to one another. 

For let the centre of the circle ABCD be taken, and let it be F; let BF^ FD 
be joined. 
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Now, since the angle BFD is at the centre, 
and the angle BAD at the (jircumference, 
and they have the same circumference BCD as base, 
tluTcfoic the angle BFD is double of the angle 
ID\D. [m. 20] 

l^)r the same reason 

tlie angle BFD is also double of the angle BED; 
therefore the angle BAD is equal to the angle BED. 

Therefore etc. q. e. d. 


Proposition 22 


The opposite angles of q'lunl nlaterals in circles are equal to two right 
angles. 

I^et A BCD l)e a circle^, and let A BCD be a (luadi i lateral in it; 

I sa 3 ^ that Uk^ o|)j)()sit(‘ angles are e(|ual to two right angles. 

Lnt A(\ BD be joined. 

Th('n, since in an 3 ’ triangle the three angles are equal 
to tw(‘ right angles, [i. 32] 

th(* three angles CAB, AB(\ BCA of the triangle ABC 
an' ('(|ual to two right angles. 

Put the angle CAB is equal to the angle BDC, for they 
are in the same segment BA DC; [iii. 21] 

and th(‘ angle AC.B is e(|ual to the angle ADB, for they 
arc' in the sanui sc'.gment ADCB; 
tlieic'iore the whole angle ADi' is ecjual to the angle's BAC, ACB. 

Let the angle' AI>C be adclc'd to each; 

therefore' the angle's ABC, BAC, ACB arc eegial to the angles ABC, ADC. 
Ibit the angles ABC, BAC, ACB are equal to two right anglers; 

theivfore tlie angles A]U\ ADC are also eeiiial to two right anglers. 
Similarly we can piove that 1he anglers BAD, DCB arc also equal to two 



right angkis. 
Therefore etc. 


Q. E. D. 


PllOPOSlTION 23 

0/7 the same straight line there cannot he constructed two similar and unequal 
segments of circles on the same side. 

For, if }K)ssible^ on the same straight line AB let two similar and unequal 
segments of chclas ACB, ADB be constructed on the 
same side; 

let ACD be drawn through, and let CB, DB be joined. 

Then, since the segment ACB is similar to the seg- 
ment ADB, 

and similar segments of circles are those which admit equal angles fin. Def. 11], 
the angle ACB is equal to the angle ADB, the exterior to the interior: which is 
impossible. [i* 1^] 

Therefore etc. Q* e* 
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Proposition 24 

Sirmlar segments of circles on equal straight lines are ccjual to one another. 

For lot AEBj CFD be similar segments of circles on equal straight linos AB^ 
CD) 

I say that the sognuait AEB is ecjual to the segment CFD. 

For, if the segment AEB be a])plied to CFD, and if the point A be placed on 
C and the straight line AB on CD, 

the point /i will also coineidt' with the point D, because AB is equal to CD] 

£ 


A B C D 

and, AB eoineiding with CD, 
the ‘■segment AEB will also coinehk' with CFD. 

For, if the straiglit line A B coincide with CD but the segment A EB do not 
coincide with CFD, 

it will either fall within it, or outside it; 
or it will fall awry, as CGD, and a circle cuts a circle at more points than two: 
which is impossible. [iii. 10] 

Therefore, if the straight line AB be applied to CD, th(^ segment AEB will 
not fail to coincide' \\ith ('FD also; 

tlK'refore it will coincide with it and will be equal to it. 

Therefore etc. q. e. d. 




Proposition 25 

Gwen a segment of a circle, to cleserihe the complete circle of winch it is a segment. 

Let ABC be the given segment of a (*ircle; 
thus it is recpiired to describe the complete; circle be*longing to the se'grnent 
ABC , that is, e)f which it. is a se'gment. 

For let AC be bisecte'd at D, let DB be drawn from the peunt D at right 
angle's te) A(\ anel le't AJ^ be jehnenl; 

the angle ABD is then gieateT than, eeiual to, or less than the' angle BAD. 
First let it be great e'r; 

and e)n the straight line ILA, and at the point A on it, lot the angle BAE be 
constructed ee|ual te) the angle ABD] let DB be elrawn 
through to E, anel let EC l)e je)in(Ml. 

Then, sine*e the angle AJ^E is eefual to the angle BAE, 
the straight line EB is also eepial to EA. [i. i\] 

And, sine;e A D is oqual to DC, anel DFJ is common, 
the two sides AD, DE are ecpial to the two sieles CD, 

DE respectively; 

and the angle ADE is equal to the angle CDE, for each 
is right; 

therefore the base AE is equal to the base CE. 

But AE was proved etpial to BFJ] 

therefore BE is also equal to CE] 
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therefore the three straight lines AE^ EB, EC are ectual to one another. 
Therefore the circle drawn witli centre E and distances one of the straiglit 
lines AE, EB, EC will also pass through the remaining points and will liave 
been completed. 9] 

Therefore, given a segment of a circle, the compk'te circle has been described. 

it is manifest that the segment A BC is less than a semi- 
/^y/ circle, because the centre E ha})i)ens to be outside it. 

(/ Similarly, even if the angle AIU) be etiiial to the angle 

bLl BAD, 

\ AD being ecpial to each of th(‘ two BD, DC, 

\. the throe straight ]ines DA, DB, DC will be e(iua.l to one an- 

— ■ oth('r, 

D will be the centre of the couipk'ted circle, 
and ABC will (iearly !)e a. sianicircie. 

But, if the angle ABD be les.^ thaii tlie angh^ BAD, and if we constru(‘t, on 

th(‘ st raiglit line BA and at tiie point .4 on it, an angle ecpial 

to the angle ABD, tbe ccaitre will fall on DB within the seg- 
/ ment A B(\ and the si'gment A BC will clearly be greater than 
BF ^ D a s(‘ini(inie. 

\ Th<‘i(i‘or(\ given a segment of a circle, the complete 

Jr cinie has Imm'u described. q. e. f. 


hioi*osiTio\ 20 


In equal circles equal angles stuud on equal circuinf(‘renccs, whether ihey stand at 
the centres or at the circunifcre>iees. 

Let ABC, DEE be e(|ual (ircles, and in tliem let th(a*e be equal angles, 
namely at the centr(‘s the angk‘s BG(\ EliF, and at the cinaindVrences the 
angles BA(\ EDF] 

1 say that the circumference BKC is eciual to the (‘iicundVrence ELF, 

For let- 1 K\ EF be joined. 

Now', since the circles ABC, DEF 
are ecpial, 

tlu* radii are e(|ual. 

Thus the two straight lines BG, 
GC are eipial to the tw^o straight 
lines EH, fIF; 

and th(" angle at G is equal to the 
angle at 7/ ; 

therefore the base BC is ecpial to the base EF, [i. 4] 

And, since the angle at A is ecpial to the angk^ at D, 

the segment BAC is similar to the si'grnent EDF; [iii. Def. 11] 
and they an' u]jon ecpial straight liiuvs. 

But similar seginc'iits of circles on eciual straight lines are ecpial to one an- 
other; [m- 2^1 

therefore the segment BAC is etpial to EDF. 

But the wtiole circle ABC is also ecpial to the whole circle DEF; 
therefore the cinaimference BKC wdhch remains is e(|ual to the circumference 
ELF. 

Therefore etc. Q. e. d. 
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Proposition 27 

In equal circles angles standing on equal circumferences are equal to one another j 
whether they stand at the centres or at the circumferences. 

For ill equal circles ABC, DEF, on equal circumferences BC, EF, let the 
angles BGC, EHF stand at the centres G, H, and the angles BAC, EDF at the 
circumferences; 

I say that the angle BGC is equal to the angle EHF, 

and the angle BA C is equal to the angle EDF, 

For, if the angle BGC is unequal to 
the angle EHF, 

one of them is greater. 

Let the angle BGC be greater: and on 
the straight line BG, and at the point 
G on it, let the angle BGK be con- 
structed equal to the angle /?//F [i.23]. 

Now equal angles stand on equal 
circumferences, when they arc at the centres; [iii. 20] 

therefore the circumference BK is ecpial to the cir(aimferencc EF. 

But EF is equal to BC\ 

therefore BK is also e(iual to BC, the less to th('> grc^atcr: which is impossible. 
Therefore the angle BGC is not uneciual to the angle EHF) 

ther(‘fore it is eciual to it. 

And th(' angle at A is half of tlie angle BGC, 

and the angle at D half of the angle EHF) fm. 20] 

therefore the angle at A is also equal to the angle at D. 

Therefore etc. q. e. d. 



Pkoposition 28 

In equal circles equal straight lines cut off equal circumferences, the greater equal 
to the greater and the less to the less. 

Lot ABC, DEF be ecpial circles, and in the circles let AB, DE be equal 
straight lines cutting off A( 'B, DFE as greater circaimferences and AGB, DUE 
as lesser; 

I say that the greater circumfeT'cnce ilCfi is ecpial to the greater ciicumfer- 
cnce DFE, and the less circumterence AGB to DUE. 

For let the centres K, L of the circles 
be taken, and let AK, KB, DL, LE be 
joined. 

Now, since the circles are e(|ual, 
the radii arc also equal; 
therefore the two sides AK, KB are equal 
to the two sides DL, LE) 

and th(i l)ase AB is ecpial to the base DE) 
therefore the angle AKB is ecjual to the angle DLE. 

But equal angles stand on equal circumfercnc.es, when they arc at the cen- 
tres; [hi. 2G] 

therefore the circumference AGB is equal to DUE. 

And the whole circle ABC is also equal to the whole circle DEF) 



[ 1 . 8 ] 
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therefore the circumference ACB which remains is also equal to the circum- 
ference DFE which remains. 

Therefore oio. o f n 


Proposition 29 

hi equal circles equal circinufereuces arc subtended by equal straight lines. 

Le^t ABC^ DBF bo (Yiual circles, and in them let ecjual cinaiinfcTcnces BGCj 
EHF be cut off; and let the stmi^ht liiu‘s BC^ EF be joined; 

I say that BC is eciual to EF. 

For let the centr(‘s of the circles 
be taken, and let tlaan be A\ L; 
let /)/v, K( \ EL, LF be joined. 

Now, since the circaimference 
BGL i> equal to the einuiinfer- 
ence EHF, 

the angle BKC is also eciiial to 
the angle ELF. [iii. 27] 

And, siiKu^ the circles AB(\ DBF are ecjual, 

the radii are also ecjual; 

tliereforc' the two sides BI\, KC are ecjual to llie two sides EL, LF] and they 
contain ecjual angles; 



theri‘fore the basci BC is ecjual to the l)asc EF. 
Thc'refore etc. 


[1.4] 
Q. E. D. 


Proposition 30 

To bisect a giren circa tufereme 

Let ADB b(^ thc^ givc'ii eircaunfcTonce; 

thu< it is recjuircnl t.o l)is(‘ct the chTUinfereiu^e ADB. 

Let AB be joincHl aiid bisected at T; from the 
jioint (’ let CD be drawn at right angles to the 
straight, line AB, and let AD, DB bcj joiiu'd. 

Then, since A(' is ecjual to CB, and CD is com- 
mon. 

the two sid('s dL, CD are c*(iiial to the two sides BC, CD; 

and the angle A(TJ is cniual to the angle BCD, for (^ac*h is right; 

therefore 1h(* l)a.s(^ AD is ecjual to the base DB. [i. 4] 

But ('(jual straiglii line's cut off ecjual carcumforc'ncc\s, the greater equal to the 
grc'aler, and the Ic'ss tc* the less; [iir. 28] 

and c'ach of tlie circumterc'nc'es yl7>, DB is kiss than a scmiicircle; 
therc'fore thi' circ'umferc'iice AD is c'cjual to the circumferciuce DB. 
Tlierefore the given circumference has been biscicted at the point D. 

Q. E. F. 



I^UOPOSITION 31 

In a circle the angle in the sonicirclc is right, that in a greater segment less than 
a right angle, and that in a less segment greater than a right angle; and further the 
angle of the greater segment is greater than a right angle, and the angle of the Ir.ss 
segment less than a rigid aiuile. 

T.et A BCD bci a circ-le, Ic't BC be its diameter, and E its centre, and lot 7^4, 
AC, AD, DC be joined; 
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I say that the angle BAC in the semicircle BAC is right, 
the angle ABC in the segnn^nt A BC greater than the semicircle is less than a 
right angle, 

and the angle i4Z)C in the sc'gmojit yl7)C less than 
the s(‘nii(arcle is greater than a right angle. 

Let AE be joined, and let BA be carried 
through to F, 

Then, since BE is equal to EAy 
the angle ABE is also equal to the angle BAE. 

[I. 5] 

Again, since CE is eciual to EAy 
the angle ACE is also e(iual to the angle CAE. 

1 1. 5] 

Tluaefore the Avhole angle BAC is ecjiial to the two angles ABC\ACB. 

But the angle FAC exterior to the triangle ABC' is also ecjual tb the two 
angles A BC, ACB; [i. 32] 

therefore the angle BAC is also e(]ual to the angle FAC; 

therefore each is right; [i. Dof. 10] 

therefore the angle BACJ in the seinicarcle BAC is right. 

Next, since in the triangle ABC.' the two angles ABC'^ BAC' are less than two 
right angl(\^, [i. 17] 

and the angle BAC is a right angle, 
the angle ABCJ is less than a right angle; 
and it is the angle in th(» segnieiit ABC' greater than the semicircle. 

Next, siri(*(' ABC'l) is a (quadrilateral in a circle, 
and th<^ opposite* angles of (quadrilabTals in circles are equal to two right 
angles, [111.22] 

while the angle ABC' is less than a right angkj, 
therefore the angle ADC' which remains is great(‘r than a right angle; 
and it is the angle in the segment ADC' k'ss than the* scanicircle. 

I say further that the angle of the gn^aten* s(‘gnu*nt, nanu'lv that coritaiiKxl 
by the circumference AJK' and the straight line AC', is greater than a right 
angle; 

and the angle of the less segment, naiTudy that (X)ntained by the (‘ircumference 
ADC and tlie straight line AC', is less than a right angle. 

This is at once manif(_‘st. 

For, since the angle contained by the straight lines BA, AC' is right, 
the angle contairu'd by the circumference ABC and the straight line AC is 
gn^ater than a right angle. 

Again, since the angle contained by the straight lines AC', AF is right, 
the angle contained by the straight line CA and the circumference A 7JC is less 
than a right angle. 

Thercifore etc. Q. e. d. 



PllOPOSITION 32 

7/ a straight line touch a circle, a/nd from the 'point of contact there he drawn across, 
in the circle, a, straight line cutting the circle, the angles which it makes with the 
tangent will be equal to the angles in the aUernotc segments of the circle. 

For let a straight line EF touch the circle ABCD at the point B, and from 
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the point B let there be drawn across, in the circle ABCD, a straight line BD 
cutting it; 

I say that tlie angles which makes with the tangent will b(' equal to the 
angles in the alternate segments of the circle, that is, that tlu' angk* FBT) is 
ecjiial to the angle construct'd in the segment BAD, and th(‘ angle KIU) is 

equal to the angle constriuded in the segim'iit DCB. 

For let BA be drawn from H at right angle's to 
KF, 

let a point C be taken at random on the (arcumfer- 
eiKie BDy 

and let AD, DC, CB be joined. 

Then, since a straight line KF tou(ih(‘s the circle 
A BCD ixt B, 

and BA has beiai drawn from the point of contact 
p at right angles to the tangent, the (;entr(' of the 
circle ABCD is on BA. |iii. 19] 

Therefore BA is a diannder of the circle ABCD; 

therefore the angle ADB, being an angU' in a- semicircle, is right, [iii. 31] 
Therefoj’c the remaining angles BAD, ABD are ecpial to one right angle. 

[1. 32] 

But the angle ABF is also right; 

therefore the angle ABF is equal to the angles BAD, ABD, 

Let the angle ABD l)e subtraitted from each; 
therefore tlu' angle DBF \\hi(‘h remains is eciual to the angle BAD in the al- 
ternate segiiK'iit of the circle. 

Next, siricx^ ABCD is a (|uadrilateral in a circle, 

its o})f)()site angles are equal to two right angles, [iii. 22] 

But tlu^ angles DBF, DBF are also e(iual to two right angles; 
thcrc'fore the angles DBF, DBF are to the angles BAD, BCD, 

of whi(;h th(? angle BAD was proV('d ecjual to the angle DBF; 
ther('for(^ the angle DBF which n'lnains is ecpial to the angle DCB in the alter- 
nate segment. DCB of the circle. 

Thereioie etc. Q. K. D. 



Pjioposition 33 


On a given .straight line to describe a segment of a circle admitting an angle equal 
to a given rectilineal angle. 

Let AB be the given straight line, and the angle at C the given rectilineal 


angle; 



thus it is required to describe on the 
given straight line AB Vi segment of a 
circle admitting an angle equal to the 
angle at C. 

The angle at C is then acute, or right, 
or obtuse. 

First, let it be acute, and, as in the 
first figure, on the straight line AB, and 
at the point A, let the angle BAD be 
constructed equal to the angle at C; 
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therefore the angle BAD is also acute. 

Let AE be drawn at right angles to DA, let AB be bisected at F, let FG be 
drawn from the point F at right angles to AB, and let GH be joined. 

Then, since AF is equal to FB, 

and FG is common, 

the two sides AF, FG are equal to the two sides BF, FG) 
and tlie angle AFG is equal to the angl(‘ BFG; 
therefore the base AG is equal to the base BG. [i. 4] 

Therefore the circle desciibed with centre G and distance GA will pass 
througli B also. 

Let it be drawm, and let it be ABE) 

let EB be joined. 

Now^ since AD is drawn from A , the extremity of the diameter A\E, at right 
angles to A E, \ 

therefore AD touches the circle ABE. [ 11 ^. 16, For.] 

Since then a straight line .4D touches the circle ABE, 
and from the point of contact at A a straight lino AB is drawn across in the 
circle .4 BE, 

the angle DAB is equal to the angle AEB in the alternate segment of the 
circle. [iii. 32] 

But the angle DAB is equal to the angle at C) 

therefore the angle at C is also ecpial to the angle AEB, 

Therefore on the given straight line AB the segnu^nt AEB of a cii'cle has 
been described admitting the angle AEB equal to thc' given angle, the angle 
at C. 

Next let the angle at C be right; 
and let it be again recpiired to describe 
on AB a segment of a cir(4e admit- 
ting an angle equal to the right angle 
at C. 

Let the angle BAD be constructed 
equal to the right angle at C, as is the 
case in the second figure; 
let ^15 be bisected at F, and with centre 
F and distance either FA or FB let the 
circle AEB be described. 

Therefore the straight line AD touches the circle ABE, because the angle 
at A is right. |iii. 16, For.] 

And the angle BAD is equal to tlie angle in the segment AEB, for the latter 
too is itself a right angle, being an angle in a semicircle. [iii. 31] 

But the angle BAD is also equal to the angle at C. 

Therefore the angle AEB is also equal to the angle at (7. 

Therefore again the segment AEB of a circle has been d(iscribed on AB ad- 
mitting an angle equal to the angle at C. 

N(^xt, let the angle at C be obtuse; 

and on the straight line AB, and at the point A, let the angle BAD be con- 
structed ecpial to it, as is the case in the third figure; 

let AE be drawn at right angles to AD, let A B be again bisected at F, let FG 
be drawn at right angles to AB, and let GB be joined. 
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Then, since AF is again equal to FB^ 

and is common, 

^thc two sides AFy FG are equal to 
the two sides BP\ F"G; 
and the angle AP'G is ecjual to the 
angle BP'G; 

therefore the base AG is equal to 
the base BG, [i. 4] 

Thc^refore the circle deseiibed 
with centre G and distance GA 
will pjiss through B also; let it so 
pass, as A EB. 

Now, since AD is drawn at rigid angles to the diameter AE from its ex- 
tremity, 




AD touchos the (‘in'le AEB. fm. 16, Por.] 

And A B has been drawn across from the ])oint of contact at A ; 
there! ore the angle BA D is ecjual to the angle constructed in the alternate seg- 
ment All B of tlie circl(‘. [in, 32] 

But t!je tuigic BAD is equal to the angle at C. 

There! ore the angle in the si'grnent AIIB is also equal to the angle at C, 
Therefore f)n tlu^ giwn sti-uight line AB the segment AllB of a circle has 
been d(^scribed admitting an angle eciual to the ang;le at C. q. e. f. 


PiiOrosiTioN 34 

From a given circle to cut off a segment admitting an angle equal to a given reo 
tilineal angle. 

Lot ABC be Hie given circle, and the angle at D the given rectilinevil angle; 
thus it is reciuii'ed to cut off from the circtle ABC a segment admitting an angle 
equal to the given rectilineal angle, the angle at D. 

Let EF be clrawn touching A BC at the point B, and on the straight line FBy 
and at the point B on it, let the angh^ P"BC be constructed equal to the angle 

at D. [i. 23] 

Then, since a straight line EF 
touches the circle ABC, 
and BC has been drawn across from 
the point of contact at B, 
the angle FBC is equal to the angle con- 
structed in the alternate segment (7. 

[III. 32] 

But the angle FBC is equal to the angle at D; 

therefore the nngle in the segment BAC is equal to the angle at D. 
Therefore from tlie given circle ABC the segincmt BAC has been cut off ad- 
mitting an angle eciual to the given rectilineal angle, the angle at D. q. e. f. 

Proposition 35 

If in a circle two straight lines cut one another, the rectangle contained by the seg- 
ments of the one is equal to the rectangle contained by the segments of the other. 

For in the circle A BCD let the two straight lines AC, BD cut one another at 
the point E\ 4- 47] 
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I say that the rectangle contained by AE^ EC is equal to the rectangle con- 
tained by 1)E, EB, 

If now BD are through the centre, so that E is 
the centre of the circle A BCD, 

it is manifest that, AE, EC, DE, EB being equal, 
the rectangle contained by AE, EC is also e(]ual to the 
rectangle contained by DE, EB. 

Next let AC, DB not ))e through the centre; let the 
centre of A BCD be taken, and let it be F ; 

from F let FG, FIl be drawn perpendicular to th(‘ st raight lines A(\ DB, and 
let FB, FC, FE be joined. 

Then, since a straight line GF through the centre 
cuts a straight line AC not through the centre at right 
angles, 

it also bisects it; fill. 3] 

therefore AG is ecpial tf> G(\ 

Since, then, th(‘ straight line. 1C has been cut into 
equal parts at G and into uiUMiual parts at E, 
the rectangle contained by AE, EC together with the 
square on EG is equal to the square on G('; |ii. 5] 

Let the scpiare on GF be added; 

therefore the rectangle AE, EC together with the s(iuar('s on GE, GF is eciual 
to the s{|uares on ('G, GF. 

But the scpuire on FE is equal to the s(|uares on EG, GF, and the square on 
FC is ecjual to the squares on ( G, GF; [i. 47] 

therefore the rectangle AE, EC together with the squares on FE is (H|uaJ to the 
square on FC. 

And FC is equal to FB; 

ther(4or(^ the rectangle A E, EC together with the square on EF is ecpial to the 
square on FB. 

For the same reason, also, 

the rectangle DE, EB together with the square on FE is equal to the scpiare on 
FB. 



But the rectangle AE, EC together with the s<|uare on FE was also proved 
e(pial to the scpiare on FB; 

therefore tlie re{;tangle AE, EC together with the scpiare on FIC is ecjual to the 
rectangle DE, EB tog(4her with the square on FE. 

Let the scpiare on FE t)('. su})tTacted from each; 
therefoi-e tlie i^ectangle contained by AE, EC which remains is eqiial to the rec- 
tangle (contained by DE, EB. 

Therefore etc. Q. E. d. 


Proposition 36 

If a 'point he taken outside a nrde and from it there fall on the circle two straight 
lines, and if one of them cut the circle and the other touch it, the rectangle contained 
by the whole of the straight line which cuts the circle and the straight line intercepted 
on it outside between the point and the Comdex circumference will be ecjual to the 
sauare on the tangent. 

be ai. ]0t a point D be taken outside the circle ABC, and from D let the two 
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straight lines DC A , DB fall on the circle ABC ; let DC A cut the civde ABC and 
let BD touch it ; 

I say that the rectangle contained by AD, DC is etiual to the s(iuare 
on DB, 

Then D(^A is either througli the (centre or not through 
the ccntn\ 

First let it be through the centie, and It't F he the (aaitre 
of the (circle A B('; let be joined ; 

therelore the angle FBD is right. [iii. 18] 
And, since AC has been bise(*ted at F, and (7> is added 
to it,, 

the rectangle AD, DC b)g('tiH'r with th(' square on FC is 
equal to the sciuare on FD. fii. 6] 

But FC is e(iual to FB] 

therefore the recdangle AD, DC. together with the square on FB is equal to the 
square on FD. 

And the squares on FH, BD are e(|ual to the scjinux^ on FD] [i. 47] 

therefore the rectangle AD^ DC togetlier with tlu' sejuare on FB is ecjual to the 
squares on FB, BD. 

Let the scjuare on FB be sul>tract(‘d from (‘ach; 
therefore the rectangle AD, DC which remains is ecjual to the square on the 
tangent DB. 

Again, h^t DC A not Ix^ through the centre of the (ircki ABC; 

l(‘t the centre E be taken, and from E, let EF be 
drawn perpendicular to A('; 
let EB, ECy ED be joim^d. 

'Lhen the angle EBD is right. fin. 18] 

And, since a straight lim^ EF through the centre 
cuts a straight line A(' not through centre at 
right, angles, 

it also bisc'cts it; [iii. 3] 

therefore AF is e(iual to FC. 

Now', since the stniight line AC has been bisected at the point F, and CD is 
added to it, 

the rectangle contained by A D, DC together with the sciuare on FC is ecpial to 
the square on FD. 

Let the square on FE be added to each; 
therefore th(‘ rectangle AD, DC together with the scjuares on CF, FE is equal 
to the squares on FD, FE. 

But the square on EC is equal to the siiuares on CF, FE, for the angle EEC 
is right; 

and the square on ED is equal to the scpiaros on DF, FE; 
therefore the rectangle AD, DC together with the scpiare on EC is equal to the 

sciuare on ED. 

And EC is eciind to EB; 

therefore the rectangle AD, DC together with the sciuare on EB is equal to the 

square on r .ti i 

But the scpiares on EB, BD arc equal to the square on ED, for the angle 



EBD is right; 


[1.47] 
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therefore the rectangle AD, DC together with the square on EB is equal to the 
squares on EB, BD. 

Let the square on EB be subtracted from each; 
therefore the rectangle AD, DC which remains is (iqual to the square on DB. 
Therefore etc. q. e. d. 

PliOl’OSlTlON 37 

If a point be taken outside a circle and from the point there fall on the circle twa 
straight lines, if one of them cut the circle, and the other fall on it, and if further the 
rectangle contained by the whole of the straight line which cuts the circle, and the 
straight line intercepted on it outside between the point and the conrex circumference 
be equal to the square on the straight line which falls on the circle, the straight line 
which falls on it will touch the circle. \ 

For let a point 1) be lalom outside the circle ABC; from 1) l\‘l the two 
straight lines DC A, DB fall on the circle ABC; 
let DCA (mt the circle and DB fall on it; and 
let the rectangle AD, DC be eciual to the scpiare 
on DB. 

1 say that DB touches the circle ABC. 

For let l)E be drawn touching ABC; kd. 
the centre of the circle ABC bettiken, and let 
it be F; k't FE, FB, FD bo joined. 

Thus the angle FED is right. |m. IS] 

Now, since DE touches the circle ABC, and DCA cuts it, the n-ctangle .ID, 
DC is equal to the square on DE. [in. 36] 

But the rectangle AD, DC was also ecpial to the s(|imre on DB; 
therefore the s{iuare on DPJ is equal to the ,s(iuaie on DB; 
therefon; DE is eriual to DB. 

And FE is ecjual to F B ; 

therefore the two sides DE, EF ar(‘ e(nuil to the two sides DB, BF; 
and FD is the common b.ase of the triangles; 
therefore the angle DEF is e(}ual to the angki DBF. [i. 8] 

But the angle DEF is right ; 

therefore the angle DBF is also right. 

And FB produced is a diam('t(a’; 

and the straight line drawn at right angles to the diamet.er of a circkn from its 
extremity, touches the circle; (iii. 16, Por.] 

therefore DB touches the circle. 

Similarly this can be provcid to be the case even if the centre be on A C. 
Therefore etc. Q. e. d. 




BOOK FOUR 


DEFINITIONS 

1. A rectilineal figure is said to be inscribed in a re, ciilincal figure when the 
respective angles of the inscribed figure lie on the respective sides of that in 
which it is inscribed. 

2. Similarly a figure is said to be circvniscrihcd ahoid a figure when the respec- 
tiA'c sides of the eireurnscribed figure pass through the r(!spective angles of 
that about wdiieh it is cireuiuseribed. 

3. A rectilineal figure is said to be inscribed in a circle when eatdi angle of the 
ins(U'ibcd figui c lies on the circumference of the circle. 

4. A rectiliiu^al figiux^ is said to l)e eircmnscrihcd about a circle, when each side 
of the circumscribed figure; touches the circumfcTence of the einde. 

5. Similarly a circle is said to be inscribed in a figure w'hcn the circumference 
of the circle touches eaedi side of the figure in which it is inscrib(;d. 

(). A circle is said to be circumscribed about a figure w’hen the circumference 
of the circle passes through each angle of the figure about which it is circum- 
scribed. 

7. A straight line is said to befitted into a circle when its extremities are on 
the circumference of the circle. 


BOOK IV. PROPOSITIONS 
Proposition 1 


Into a given circle to fit a straight lirw equal to a given straight line which is not 
greater than the diaincter of the circle. 

Let A liC be the given circle, and D the given straight line not greater than 
the diameter of the circle; 

thiis it is reciuircd to fit into the circle ABC a straight line equal to the straight 

line Z). 

Let a diameter BC of the circle ABC be 
draw'n. 

Then, if BC is equal to D, that which was 
enjoined wall have been done; for BC has 
been fitted into the circle ABC equal to the 
straight line D. 

But, if BC is greater than D, 
let CE be made equal to D, and wdth centre 
C and distance CE let the circle EAF be described; 

let CA be joined. 

Then, since the point C is the centre of the circle EAF, 
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CA is equal to CE. 


But CE is equal to D ; 

therefore D is also equal to CA . 

Therefore into the given circle ABC there has been fitted CA equal to the 
given straight line I), q. e. f. 


PaoposiTioisf 2 

In a given circle to inscribe a triangle equiangular with a given triangle. 

Let ABC be the given circle, and DEF the given triangle; 
thus it is re(|uired to inscribe in the circle ABC a triangle equiangular with the 
triangle DEF. 

Let GlI be drawn touching the circle ABC at A [iii. 16, Por.]; on the straight 
line AH, and at the point A on it, let the angle II AC be constructed equal to 
the angle DEF, 

and on the straight line AG, and at 
th(' point A on it, let the angle GAB 
be constructed equal to the angle 
DFE ] [1. 23] 

l('t BC be joined. 

Then, since a straight line All 
touches the circle ABC, 
and from tlie point of contact at A the 
straight line AC is drawn across in the 
circle, 

therefon' the angle MAC is ecjual to 
the angle A BC in the alternate segment of the circles [in. 32] 

But the angle llAC is eciuul to the angle DEF', 

therefore the angle ABC is also equal to the angle DEF. 

P\)r the same reason 

the angle ACB is also ecjual to the angle' DFE', 
therefore the remaining angle BAG is also eeiual to the remaining angle' EDF. 

[I- ‘^2] 

Therefe)re in the given ciicle there has been inscribed a t^-iangle eeiuiangular 
with the gi\'en triangle. Q. n. f. 



Proposition 3 

About a given circle to circumscribe a triangle eq^nangular with a given triangle. 

Let AB(' be the give^n e*lrcle, and DEF the' giveai triangle; 
thus it is re'ipiired to cire!umscril)e about the circle ABC a triangle equiangular 
with the triangle DEF. 

Let EF be produced in both 
directions to the points G, H, 
let the (*entre K of the circle ABC 
be taken [in. 1], and let the straight 
line KB be drawn across at ran- 
dom ; 

on the straight line KB, and at the t C N 

point K on \t, let the angle BKA be constructed ecpial to the angle DEG, 

and the angle BKC equal to the angle DFH; [l. 23] 
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and through the points B, C let LAM, MRN, NCL be drawn touching the 
circle ABC. I^jjj j 

Now, since LM, MN, NL touch the circle ABC at the points A, B, C, 
and KA, KB, KC have been joined from the centre K to the points A, B, C, 
therefore the angles at the points A, B, C are right. [iii. 181 

And, since the four angles of the c|Uiidrilateral AMBK arc etjual to four 
right angles, inasmuch as AMBK is in fac.t divisible into two triangles, 
and the angles RAM, KBM iire rip;ht, 
therefore the remaining angles AKB, A MB arc e(jual to two right angles. 

But the angles DKG, DBF are also e(iual to two I’iglit angk's; [i. i;]] 

therefore the angles AKB, AMB are equal to Ihe angles DKG, DEF, 
ol which the angle AKB is e(]ual to the angle DKG) 
therefore the angle AMB which remains is etjual to the angle DEF which re- 
mains. 

Similarly it can be proved that the angle LN B is also ecpial to the angle DF E; 
therefore the i-emaining angle MEN is ecpial to the angle EDF, fi. 321 

Therefore the triangle KMX is e(iniangular with the triangle DEF) and it 
has l^een (areumscribed about the circle ABC. 

Therefore about a given circle there has becai circumscribed a triangle equi- 
angular with the given triangle. q. e. p. 


Proposition 4 


In a given triangle to irn^crihe a circle. 

Let ABC be the given triangle; 
thus it is required to inscribe a circle in the triangle ABC. 

Let the angles ABC, ACB bo bisected by 
the straight liiu's BD, CD fi. 9], and let 
these meet one another at the jioint D) 
from D let DE, DF, DG be drawn perpendi- 
cular to the straight lines AB, BC, CA. 

Now, since the angle ABD is ecpial to the 
angle CBD, 

and th(^ right angle BED is also equal to the 
right angle BED, 

EBD, FBD are two triangles having two angles c(iual to two angkis and one 
side equal to oiu' side, namely that subtending one of the e(iual angles, which is 
BD common to the triangles; 

therefore they will also have the remaining sides equal to the remaining sides; 

[I. 26] 

thercifore DE is equal to DF. 



For the same reason 

DG is also equal to DF. 

Therefore the three straight lines DE, DF, DG are equal to one another; 
therefore the cir(*le described with centre D and distance one of the straight 
lines DE, DF, DG will pass also through the remaining points, and wdll touch 
the straight lines AB, BC, CA, because the angles at the points E, F, G are 
right. 

For, if it cuts them, the straight line drawn at right angles to the diameter of 
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the circle from its extremity will be found to fall within the circle: which was 
proved absurd; [m. ig] 

therefore the circle described with centre D and distance one of the straight 
lines DEy DF, DG will not cut the straight lines AB^ BC, CA] 
therefore it will touch them, and will be the circle inscribed in the triangle 
ABC. [IV. Def. 5] 

Let it be inscribed, as FGE. 

Theiefore in the given triangle ABC the circle EFG has been inscribed. 


Proposition 5 


About a given triangle to circumscribe a circle. 

Let ABC be the given triangle; 

thus it is required to circumscribe a circle about 




Let the straight lines AB, AC be bisected at the points D, E [i. 10], and from 
the points D, E let DF^ EF be drawn at right angles to AB^ AC; 
they will tluai meet within the triangle ABC, or on the straight line BC, or 
outside BC. 

First let them meet within at F, and let FB, FC, FA be joined. 

Then, since A D is equal to DB, 

and DF is common and at right angles, 
therefore the base AF is equal to the base FB. [i. 4] 

Similarly we can prove that 

CF is also equal to AF; 
so that FB is also e(]ual to FC; 

therefore the three straight lines FA, FB, FC are equal to one another. 

Therefore the circle described with centre F and distance one of the straight 
lines FA, FB, FC will pass also through the remaining points, and the circle 
will have been circumscribed about the triangle ABC. 

Let it be circumvscribed, as ABC. 

Next, let DF, EF meet on the straight line BC at F, as is the case in the se- 
cond figure; and let AF be joined. 

Then, similarly, we shall prove that the point F is the centre of the circle 
circumscribed about the triangle ABC. 

Again, let DF, EF meet outside the triangle ABC at F, as is the case in the 
third figure, and let AF, BF, CF be joined. 

Then again, since AD is equal to DB, 

and DF is common and at right angles, 
therefore the base AF is equal to the base BF. 

Similarly we can prove that 

CF is also equal to AF; 
so that BF is also equal to FC; 


[1.4] 
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therefore the circle described with centre F and distance one of the straight 
lines FA, FB, FC will pass also through the remaining points, and will have 
been circumscribed about the triangle ABC, 

Therefore about the given triangle a circle has been circumscril^ed. 

Q. E. F. 

And it is manifest that, when the centre of the circle falls within the triangle, 
the angle BAC, being in a segment greater than the semicircle, is less than a 
right angle; 

when the centre falls on the straight line BC, the angle BAC, being in a semi- 
circle, is right; 

and when the centre of tlie circle falls outside the triangle, the angle BAC, be- 
ing in a segment less than the semicircle, is greater tlian a right angle, [iii. 31] 


Proposition G 

In a giren circle to inscribe a square. 

Let A BCD be the given circle; 

thus it is required to inscribe a square in the circle A BCD, 

Let two diameters AC, BD of the cireJe A BCD be 
drawn at right angles to one another, and let Ai?, BC, 
CD, DA be joined. 

Then, since BE is eipial to ED, for E is the centre, 
and EA is common and at right angles, 
tlierefore the base AB is equal to the base AD, [i. 4J 
I'or th(^ same rciason 

each of the straight lines BC, CD is also equal to each 
of the straight lines A B, AD] 

therefore the ciuadrilateral A BCD is eciuilateral. 

I say next thnt it is also riglit-angled. 

For, since t lu^ sti aight. line BD is a diameter of the circle A BCD, 
therefore BAD is a semicircle; 
therefore the angle BAD is right. [ill. 31] 

For the same reason 

each of the angles ABC, BCD, CD A is also right; 
therefore the ciuadrilateral A BCD is right-angled. 

But it was also proved ecpiilateral; 

therefore it is a square; [i. Def. 22] 

and it has been inscribed in the circle A BCD, 

Therefore in the given circle the scpiare ABCD has been inscribed, q. e. f. 



Proposition 7 

About a given circle to circumscribe a square. 

Let ABCD be the given circle; 

thus it is required to circumscribe a square about the circle ABCD, 

Let two diameters AC, BD of the circle ABCD be drawn at right angles to 
one another, and through the points A, B, C, D let FG, GIl, HK, KF be drawn 
touching the circle ABCD, [iii- 10, Por.] 

Then, since FG touches the circle ABCD, 

and EA has been joined from the centre E to the point of contact at A, 

therefore the angles at A are right. [iii. 18] 
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For the same reason 

the angles at the points JS, C, D are also right. 

Now, since the angle AEB is right, G A F 

and the angle EBG is also right, 
therefore Oil is parallel to AC. [i. 28] 

For the same reason / \ 

AC is also parallel to FK, B D 

so that GH is also parallel to FK. [i. 30] ^ J 

Similarly we can prove tluit \ / 

each of the straight lines GF, HK is parallel to BED. — — 
Therefore GK, GC\ AK, FB, BK are parallelogiams; H C K 

tlua-efore GF is equal to II K, and GII to FK. \ [i. 34] 

And, since AC is ecpial to BD, \ 

and AC is also eciual to each of the straight liiu's G//, FK, 
whiki BI) is eciual to each of the straight lines GF, /y)v, |i. 34] 

tlua'cfore the (luadrilatcral FGHK is ecjuilateral. ' 

I say next that it is also right-angled. 

For, since GBEA is a parallelogram, 

and the angle AEB is right, 

therefore i\m angle AGB is also right. [i. 34] 

Similarly we can prove that 

th(^ angles at H, K, F are also right. 

Therefore FGHK is right-angled. 

But it was also prov(*d eciuilateral ; 

therefore it is a scpiare; 

and it. has been circumscribed about the circle ABCD. 

Therefore about the given circle a sciuare has been circumscribed, q. e. f. 

Pkoposition 8 



In a given square to inscribe a circle. 

Let ABCD be the given sciuare; 

thus it is reciiiired to inscribe a circle in the given scjuare ABCD. 

Let the straight lines AD, AB be bisected at the ^ 
points E, F respectively, [i. 10] j 

through E let EH be drawn parallel to either AB or 
CD, and through F let FK be drawn parallel to cither 
ADoyBC] [1.31] F 

therefore each of the figures AK, KB, All, III), AG, 

GC, BG, GD is a parallelogram, and their opposite 
sides arc evidentlj^ ecjual. [i. 34] 

Now, since AD is equal to AB, B 

and AE is half of AD, and AF half of AB, 
therefore AE is equal to AF, 
so that the opposite sides are also equal ; 
therefore FG is equal to GE. 

Similarly we can prove that each of the straight lines GII, GK is equal to 
each of the straight lines FG, GE; 

therefore the four straight lines GE, GF, GH, GK are equal to one another. 
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Therefore the circle described with centre G and distance one of the vstraight 
lines GEy GFy GHy GK will pass also through the remaining points. 

And it will touch the straight lines AB, BC, CD, DA, be(‘aus('- tlie angles at 
E, F, H, K are right. 

For, if the circle cuts AB, BC, CD, DA, the straight line drawn tit right an- 
gles to the diameter of the circle from its extremity will fall within tlie cii-cle: 
which was proved absurd; [iii. 16] 

therefore the circle described with centre G and distance one of tiie straight 
lines GE, GF, GJI, GK will not cut the straight lines AB, BC, CD, DA. 

Therefore it will touch them, and will have been insitrilxid in th(' sciuare 
A BCD. 

Therefoni in the given scpiare a c.ir(‘le has betai inscribc'd. Q. E. F. 



PUOPOSITION 9 

About a given square to circumscribe a circle. 

Let A BCD be the given sciuanr, 

thus it is required to ciicumscribe a- circle about the scjuare ABCD. 

For l('t AC, BD 1)C joined, and let them cut one another at E. 

Then, since' DA is eeiual to AB, and AC is common, 

therefore the two sides DA, A(^ are eciual to the two 
sides HA, A('; 

and the base DC is eeiual t.o the base BC] 
iherefon' the angle DAC is ec[ual to the angle BAC. 

[i. 8] 

Therefore the angle DAB is bis(^cted by ^C. 

Similarly we (*an ])rovc that each of the angles ABC, 
BCD, CDA is bisected by the straight lines A(‘, DB. 
Now, since the angle DAB is eijual to the angle ABC, 

,‘Uk 1 the angle EAB is half the angle DAB, 
and the angle KB A half the angle ABC, 
therefore the angle EAB is also equal to the angle EBA] 

so that the side EA is also ecjual to EB. fi. 6] 

Similarly we can prove that each of the straight lines EA, EB is eciual to 
each of the straight lines EC, ED. 

Therefore the four straight, lines EA, EB, EC, ED are equal to one another. 
Therefore the circle descr ibed with centre E and distance one of the straight 
lines EA, EB, EC, ED will pass also through the remaining points; 

alid it will have been (arcumscTibed about the square ABCD. 

Let it be circumscribed, as ABCD. 

Therefore about the given square a circle has been circumscribed. Q. E. F. 

l^HOPOSITION 10 

To construct an isosceles triangle having each of the angles at the base double of the 

remaining one. , , ^ ^ • x /-r xu x 

Let any straight line AB be set t)ut, and let it be cut at the point C so that 

the rectangle contained by A B, BC is equal to tlie square on CA; [n . 1 1] 

with centre A and dislancje AB let the circle BDE be descaibed, 
and let there be fitted in the (!in!le BDE the straight line BD equal to the straight 
line AC which is not greater than the diameter of the circle BDE. [iv. 1] 
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Let ADj DC be joined, and let the circle ACD be circumscribed about the 
triangle ACD, [iv. 6] 

Then, since the rectangle ABy BC is equal to 
the square on ACy 

and ^ (7 is equal to BDy 

therefore the rectangle BC is equal to tlie 
square on BD. 

And, since a point B has been taken outside 
the circle A CDy 

and from B the two straight lines BA , BD have* 
fallen on the circle A CD, and one of them cuts 
it, while the other falls on it, 
and the rectangle ABy BC is equal to the square 
on BDy 

therefore BD touches the circle ACD, \ fiii. 37] 

Since, then, BD touches it, and DC is drawn across from the point of con- 
tact at Dy 

therefore the angle BDC is equal to the angle DA C in the alternate segment of 
the circle. [iii. 32] 

Since, then, the angle BDC is equal to the angle DAC, 
let the angle CD A be added to each; 
therefore the whole angle BDA is ecjual to the two angles CDAy DAC. 
But the exterior angle BCD is equal to the angles CDA. DAC; [i. 32] 
therefore tlie angle BDA is also ecpial to the angle BCD. 

But the angle BDA is equal to the angle CBDy since the side AD is also 
equal to AB; [i. 5] 

so that the angle DBA is also ecpial to th(i angle BCD, 

Therefore the three angles BDAy DBA, BCD are equal to one another. 

And, since the angle DBC is equal to the angle BCDy 

the side BD is also equal to the side DC. [i. 6] 

But BD is by hypothesis equal to CA ; 

therefore CA is also equal to CDy 
so that the angle CD A is also ecjual to the angle DAC; [i. 5] 
therefore the angles CDAy DAC are double of the angle DAC. 

But the angle BCD is equal to the angles CDAy DAC; 

therefore the angle BCD is also double of the angle CAD. 

But the angle BCD is eciual to each of the angles BDA , DBA ; 
therefore each of the angles BDAy DBA is also double of the angle DAB. 
Therefore the isosceles triangle ABD has been constructed having each of 
the angles at the base DB double of the remaining one. Q. e. f. 

Proposition 11 

In a given circle to inscribe an equilateral and equiangular pentagon. 

Let ABCDE be the given circle; 

thus it is required to inscribe in the circle ABCDE an equilateral and equi- 
angular pentagon. 

Let the isosceles triangle FGII be set out having each of the angles at G, H 
double of the angle at F; [iv. 10] 

let there be inscribed in the circle ABCDE the triangle ACD equiangular with 
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the triangle FGH, so that the angle CAD is equal to the angle at F and the 
angles at G, H respectively ecpial to the angles ACD, CDA ; [iv. 2] 

therefore each of the angles A CD, CDA is also 
double of the angle CA D. 

Now let the angles ACD, CDA be bisected 
respectively by the straight lines CE. DB [i. 9], 
and let AB, BC, DE, EA bo joined. 

Then, since each of the atigle.s ACD, CDA is 
double of the angle CAD, 

and they have been bisected by the straight 
lines CE, DB, 

therefore the five angles DAC, ACE, ECD, CDB, BDA are equal to one an- 
other. 

But equal angles stand on equal circumferences; [iii. 26] 

therefore the five circumferences AB, BC, CD, DE, EA are equal to one an- 
other. 




But ecjual circumferences are subtended by equal straight lines; [in. 29] 
therefore the five straight lines A B, BC, CD, DE, EA arc equal to one another; 
thercfoi e the pentagon ABCDE is equilateral. 

I say next that it is also ocpriangular. 

For, since the circumference AB is equal to the circumference DE, let BCD 
be added to each; 

thei’cfore the whole circumference ABCD is equal to the whole circumference 
EDCB. 

And the angle AED stands on the circumference ABCD, and the angle BAE 
on the circumference EDCB; 

therefore the angle BAE is also equal to the angle AED. fiii. 27] 
For the same reason 

each of the angles ABC, BCD, CDE is also equal to each of the angles BAE, 
AED; 

therefore the pentagon ABCDE is equiangular. 

But it was also proved equilateral; 

therefore in the given circle an equilateral and equiangular pentagon has been 
inscribed. Q- e. f. 


Proposition 12 

About a given circle to circumscribe an equilateral and equiangular 'pentagon. 

Let ABCDE be the given circle; 

thus it is required to circumscribe an equilateral and equiangular pentagon 
about the circle ABCDE. 

Ijet A B, C, D. E be conceived to be the angular points of the inscribed 
pentagon, so that the cii cumferenccs A B, BC, CD, DE, EA are equal ; [iv. 1 1] 
through A, B, C, D, E let GH, HK, KL, LM, MG be drawn touching the circle; 

[III. 16, Por.j 

let the centre F of the circle ABCDE be taken [iii. 1], and let FB, FK, FC, FL, 
FD be joined. 

Then, since the straight line KL touches the circle ABCDE at C, 
and FC has been joined from the centre F to the point of contact at C, 

therefore FC is perpendicular to KL; [in. 18] 
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therefore each of the angles at C is right. 

For the same reason 

the angles at the points D are also right. 

And, since the angle FCK is right, 

therefore the square on FK is equal to the squares on FC, CK, 

For the same reason fi. 47 ] 

the square on FK is also equal to the squares on 
FB, BK; 

so that the sciuares on FC, CK are equal to the 
squares on FB, BKj 

of which the square on FC is equal to the square on 
FB; 

therefore the scpiarc on CK which remains is equal 
to the scpiare on BK, 

Therefore BK is equal to CK, 

And, since FB is e(iual to FC\ 

and FK common, 

the two sides BF, F K are equal to the two sides CF, FK ; and the base BK 
equal to the base CK ; 

therefore the angle BFK is equal to tlie angle KFC, [i. 8 ] 

and the angle BKF to the angle FKC. 

Therefore the angle BFC is double of the angle KF(\ 
and the angle BKC of the angle FKC, 

For the same reason 

the angle CFD is also doubU^ of th(i angle CFL^ 
and the angle DLC of tbe angle FLC. 

Now, since the circumference IK' is eciual to CD, 

the angle BFC is also equal to the angle CFI). \iu. 27] 

And the angle BFC is double of the angle KFC, and the angle DFC of the 
angle LFC; 

therefore the angle KFC is also e({ual to the angle LFC, 

But the angle FCK is also ecjual to the angle FCL] 
therefore FKC, FLC are two triangles having two angles equal to two angles 
and one side equal to one side, namely FC \\hi(‘h is common to thian; 
therefore they will also have the remaining sid(‘s ecpial to th(‘ remaining sides, 
and the remaining anghj to the* nanaining angkq fi. 26] 

therefore the straight line KC is eciual to C'L, 
and the angle FKC to the an^lc FLC, 

And, since KC is equal to CL, 

therefore KL is double of KC. 

For the same reason it (ian bo proved that 

B K is also double of BK. 

And BK is equal to KC\ 

therefore II K is also equal to KL, 

Similarly each of the straight lines HG, GM, ML can also be proved equal to 
each of the straight lines II K, KL) 

therefore the pentagon GHKLM is eciuilateral. 

I say next that it is also ecpiiangular. 

For, since the angle FKC is equal to the angle FLC, 
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and the angle IlKL was proved double of the angle FKC, 
and the angle KLM double of the angle 7'’LC, 
therefore the angle HKL is also eciual to the angle KLM. 

Similarly each of the angles KUO, HGM, GML can also be proved eciual to 
each of the angles HKL, KLM ; 

therefore the five angles GHK, IlKLy KLMy LMG^ MGH are equal to one an- 
other. 

Therefore the pentagon Gil KLM is equiangular. 

And it was also proved equilateral; and it has been (’ireumscribed about the 
circle ABODE. o. k. p. 


PkO POSITION 13 


In a given peniagoUy which is equilateral and equiangulary to inscribe a circle. 
Let ABODE be the given equilateral and e(|uiangiiln,r pentagon; 
thus it is required to inscribe a ^*ir(*le in the ])entagon ABODE. 


For let the angles BODy ODE be bisected by tlu^ straight lines 0I\ DF re- 
spectively; and from the point F, at which (he straight lines CF, DF meet one 
another, let the straight lines FBy FAy FE Ix^ joined. 

Then, since BO is e(iual to CDy and OF common, 

the two sides BOy OF are equal to the two sides 
DOy OF; 

and the angle BOF is eciual to the angle DOF; 
therefore the base BF is equal to the l)ase DFy 
and the triangle B(^F is e(|ual to the triangle DOFy 
and the remaining angles will be equal to the i‘e- 
maining angles, iiamelj^ those which the ecjual sides 
subtend. [i. 4] 

Therefore the angk^ OBF is equal to the angle 
ODF. 



And, since the angle ODE is double of the angle ODF, 

and the angle ODE is equal to the angle ABOy 
while the angle ODF is equal to the angle OBF; 
then'fore the angle OBA is also double of the angle OBF; 
therefore the angle ABF ivS equal to the angle FBO; 
therefore the angle ABO has been bisected by the straight line BF. 
Similarly it can be proved that 

the angles BAEy A ED have also been bisected by the straight lines FAy FE 
r(^spectiv(dy. 

Now let FG, FHy FK, FL, FM be drawn from the point F perpendicular to 
the straight lines ABy BO. OD, DE, EA. 

Then, since the angle HOF is equal to the angle KOF, 

and the right angle FHC is also equal to the angle FKCy 
FHOy FKO arc two triangles having two angles ecpial to two angles and one 
side equal to one side, namely FO which is common to them and subtends one 
of the equal angles; 

therefore they will also have the remaining sides equal to the remaining sides; 

[I. 26] 

therefore the perpendicular FH is equal to the perpendicular FK. 
Similarly it can bo proved that 
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each of the straight lines FL, FM, FG is also equal to each of the straight lines 
FH, FK ] 

therefore the five straight lines FG, FH, FK, FL, FM are equal to one another. 

Therefore the circle described with centre F and distance one of the straight 
lines FG, FH, FK, FL, FM will pass also through the remaining points; 
and it wall touch the straight lines AB, BC, CD, DE, EA, because the angles at 
the points G, H, K, L, M are right. 

For, if it docs not touch them, but cuts them, 
it will result that the straight line dVawn at right angles to the diameter of the 
circle from its extremity falls within the circle; which was proved absurd. 

[HI. 16] 

Therefore the circle dcwcaibed with centre F and distance; one of the straight 
lines FG, FH, FK, FL, FM will not cut the straight lines BC, CD, DE, EA ; 

therefore! it will touch them. \ 

Let it be describeel, as GHKLM. 

Therefore in the given pentage)n, which is equilateral and equiangular, a 
circle has been inscribed. q. e. f. 

Proposition 14 

About a given pentagon, which is equilateral and equiangular, to circumscribe a 
circle. 

Let ABCDE be the given pentagein, whieih is equilateral and eepiiangular; 
thus it is required to circumscribe a cire-le about the 
pentagon ABODE. 

Let the angles BCD, CDK be bisected by the straight 
lines CF, DF resp(‘ctivcly, and from the point F, at 
which the straight lines meet, let the straight lines FH, 

FA, FE be joined to the points B, A, E. 

Then in manner similar to the preceding it can be 
proved that the angles CBA, BAE, AED have also 
been bisected by the straight lines FB, FA, FE respec- 
tively. 

Now, since the angle BCD is ecpial to the angle CDE, 

and the angle FCD is half of the angle BCD, 
and the angle CDF half of the angle CDE, 
therefore the angle FCD is also equal to the angle CDF, 

so that the side FC is also equal to the side FD. [i. 6] 

Similarly it can be proved that 

each of the straight lines FB, FA, FE is also equal to each of the straight lines 
FC, FD; 

therefore the five straight lines FA, FB, FC, FD, FE are ecjual to one another. 

Therefore the circle described with centre F and distance one of the straight 
lines FA, FB, FC, FD, FE will pass also through the remaining points, and 
will have been circumscribed. 

Let it be circumscribed, and let it be ABCDE. 

Therefore about the given pentagon, which is equilateral and equiangular, a 
circle has been circumscribed. Q. e. p. 
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Proposition 15 


In a given circle to inscribe an equilateral and equiangular hexagon. 

Let ABCDEF be the given circle; 

thus it is required to inscribe an equilateral and equiangular hexagon in the 
circle ABCDEF. 

Let the diameter AD of the circle ABCDEF be drawn; 

let the centre G of the circle be taken, and with centre D 
and distance DG let the circk; EGCH be destrribed; 
let EG, CG be joined and carricid through to the points 
1C F, 

’ and let AB, BC, CD, DE. EF, FA be joined. 

I say thjit the hexagon ABCDEF is equilateral and 
eciuiangular. 

For, since the point G is the centre of the circle 
ABCDEF, 

GE is equal to GD. 

Again, since the point D is the centre of the circle 
GCIL 



DE is equal to DG. 

But GE was proved equal to GD; 

therefore GE is also equal to ED; 
therefore the triangh; EGD is equilateral; 
and therefore its three angles EGD, GDE, DEG an' ecjual to one another, inas- 
much as, in isosceles triangles, the angles at the base are equal to one another. 

tl. 5] 

And the three angles of the triangle are equal to two right angles; [i. 32] 
therefore the angle EGD is one-third of two right angles. 

Similarly, the angle DGC can also be proved to be one-thiid of two right 
angles. 

And, since the straight line CG standing on EB makes the adjacent angles 
EGG, CGB equal to two right angles, 

therefore the rc-maining angle CGB is also one-third of two right angles. 

Therefore the angles EGD, DGC, CGB are equal to one another; 
so that the angles vertical to them, the angles BGA, AGF, FGE are equal. 

[1. 15] 

Therefore the six angles EGD, DGC, CGB, BGA, AGF, FGE are equal to 
one another. 

But equal angles stand on equal circumferences; [in. 26] 

therefore the six circumferences AB, BC, CD, DE, EF, FA are equal to one 


another. 

And equal circumferences are subtended by equal straight lines; [in. 29] 
therefore the six straight lines are equal to one another; 
therefore the hexagon ABCDEF is equilateral. 

I say next that it is also equiangular. 

For, since the circumference FA is equal to the circumference ED, 
let the circumference ABCD be added to each; 
therefore the whole FABCD is equal to the whole EDCBA; 
and the angle FED stands on the circumference FABCD, 
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and the angle AFE on tlie circumference EDCBA; 
therefore the angle AFE is eciual to the angle DEF, [iii. 27 ] 

Similarly it can be proved that the remaining angles of the hexo^gon ABCDEF 
are also severally equal to each of the angles AFE^ FED; 

therefore the hexagon ABC DEF is equiangular. 

But it was also proved ecjuilateral; 

and it has been inscribed in the circle ABCDEF. 

Therefore in the given circle an equilateral and eciuiangular hexagon has 
been inscribed. q. e. f. 

PoRisM. From this it is manifest that the side of the hexagon is equal to the 
radius of the circle. 

And, in like manner as in the case of the i)entagon, if through the points of 
division on the circle we draw tangents to th(^ circle, there will be cir(kimscrit)ed 
about the circle an eciuilateral and C(]uiangular hexagon in conformity with 
what was ex]dained in the case of the pentagon. 

And further b}" means similar to those explained in the case of the pentagon 
we can both inscribe a circle in a given hexagon and circumscribe one about it. 

Q. E. F. 


Proposition 16 

In a given circle to inscribe a fifteen-angled figure which shall he both equilateral 
and equiangular. 

Let A BCD Ix' the given circle; 

thus it is re(iuir('d to inscribe in the circle ABC!) a fifteen-angl(*d figure which 
shall be both equilateral and eciuiaiigular. 

In the circle A BCD let there be in- 
scribed a side AC of the eciuilateral tri- 
angle inscribed in it, and a side AB of an 
equilateral pentagon; 

therefore, of the eciual segments of which 
there are fifteen in the circle A BCD, there 
will bc^ five in the circumference A //r which 
is one-thii'd of the circle, and there will be 
three in the* circumference AB which is 
one-fifth of the circlcq 
therefore' in the remainder BC there will 
be two of the eciual segments. 

Let BC be biscuded at E; [iii. ^^0] 

therefore each of the carcumferenc^es BE, EC is a fiftec3nth of the; cii-cle A BCD. 

If therefore we join BE, EC and fit into the circle A BCD st raight lines eciual 
to them and in cjontiguity, a fiftec'ii-aiigled figure which is both eciuilateral and 
equiangular will have been inscribed in it. Q. e. f. 

And, in like manner as in the case of the pentagon, if through the points of 
division on the circle we draw tangents to the circle, there; will be circum- 
scribed about the circle a fifteen-angled figure which is eciuilateral and equi- 
angular. 

And further, by proofs similar to those in the case of the pentagon, we can 
both inscribe a circle in the given fifteen-angled figure and circumscribe one 
about it. Q- e. f. 
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DEFINITIONS 

1. A Tiiiigtiitudo is a port of a magnitude, the Ic'ss of the greater, when it 
measures tlie greater. 

2. The greater is a multiple of the less wlaai it is measured by the less. 

3. A ratio is a sort of relation in rospt'ct of size between two magnitudes of 
the same kind. 

4. Magnitudes are said to hare a, ratio to one another which are capable, 
when multiplied, of e.xceeding one another. 

5. Magnitudes are said to he in the mine ratio, the first to the .second and the 
third to the fourth, when, if any equimultiples wliatever be talam of the first 
and third, and any equimultii)les whatever of the second and fourt.h, the for- 
mer e(|uimultipl('s alike exe(H>d, are alike e(|ual to, or alike fall short of, the lat- 
ter e(iuimultiples respecfively taken in corresponding order. 

(). L(‘t magnitudes which have the .same ratio be (ialkal proportional. 

7. When, of the e(iuimultiples, the multiple of the first magnitude exceeds 
the multiple of the sec^ond, but the multiple of the third does not exceed the 
multi{)le of the fourth, tlu'n the fir.st is said to hare a greater ratio to the second 
than the third has to the fourth. 

8. A proj)orlion in (hro(' b'rms is the le.ast possible. 

f). Wlu'ii IhtH'e magnitudes are proportional, the first is said to have to the 
third the duplicate ratio of that which it has to the second. 

10. When four magnitudes are < continuously > proportional, the first is 
said to have to the fourth t.he triplicate ratio of that which it has to the second, 
and so on continually. what.ever be t.he proportion. 

11. 'I’he term correrpoudimj magnitudes is used of antecedents in relation to 
anfect'dents, and of conseciuents in relation to c.onseciuents. 

12. A Uernatc ratio means taking the antecedent in relat.ion to the antecedent 
and the conseciuent in n-lation to the conse(iue,nt. 

13. Inverse ratio means taking the conseciuent as antecedent in relation to 
the antecedent as conseciuent. 

14. Composition of a ratio means taking the antecedent together with the 
consequent as one in relation to the con.seciuent by itself. 

15. Separation of a ratio means taking the excess by which the antecedent 
exceeds the conseciuent in relation to the con.sequent by itself. 

10. Conversion of a ratio means taking the antecedent in relation to the ex- 
cess by which the antec'cdcnt exceeds the consequent. 

17. A ratio ex aequali arises when, there being several magnitudes and an- 
other set equal to them in multitude which taken two and two are in the same 
pro{X)rtion, as the first is to the la.st. among the first magnitudes, so is the first 
to the last among the second magnitudes; 

81 
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Or, in other words, it means taking the extreme terms by virtue of the re- 
moval of the intermediate terms. 

18. A perturbed proportion arises when, there being three magnitudes and 
another set equal to them in multitude, as antecedent is to consequent among 
the first magnitudes, so is antecedent to consequent among the second magni- 
tudes, while, as the conseciuent is to a third among the first magnitudes, so is a 
third to the antecedent among the second magnitudes. 

hOOK V. PROPOSITIONS 
Proposition 1 

If there he any number of magnitudes whatever which are^ respectivety, equimuU 
tiples of any magnitudes equal in midtitude^ then, whatever multiple\one of the 
magnitudes is of onx\ that multiple also will all he of all. \ 

Let any number of magnitudes whatever A/i, CD be respectively ^uimulti- 
pl(^s of any magnitudes E, F equal in multitude; 

I say that, whatever multiple AB is of E, that multiple will A/i, CD also be 
of E, 

A G B C H P 


E F 

For, since A B is the same multiple of E that C D is of F, as many magnitudes 
as there are in AB ecpial to E, so many also are there in CD equal to F. 

Let AB be divided into the magnitudes AG, GB equal to E, 
and CD into CH, HD equal to F; 

then the multitude of the magnitudes AG, GB will be equal to the multitude of 
the magnitudes CH , HD. 

Now, since AG is ecpial to E, and CH to F, 

therefore AG is equal to E, and AG, CII to E, F. 

For the same reason 

GB is equal to E, and GB, HD to E, F; 
therefore, as many magnitudes as there are in AB e(]ual to E, so many also arc 
there in AB, CD equal to E, F; 

therefore, whatever multiple AB is of E, that multiple will AB, CD also be of 
E, F. 

Therefore etc. Q. e. d. 


Proposition 2 

If a first magnitude be the same multiple of a second that a third is of a fourth, and 
a fifth also be the same midtiple of the second that a sixth is of the fourth, the sum of 
the first and fifth will also be the same multiple of the second that the sum of the 
third and sixth is of the fourth. 0 G 

Let a first magnitude, AB, be the same ^ ' ’ ' • ' 

multiple of a second, C, that a third, DE, c 

is of a fourth, F, and let a fifth, BG, also ^ ^ ^ E ^ H 

be the same multiple of the second, C, 

that a sixth, EH, is of the fourth F; ^ 

I say that the sum of the first and fifth, AG, will be the same multiple of the 
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second, C, that the sum of the third and sixth, DH^ is of the fourth, F. 

For, since AB is the same multiple of (7 that DE is of F, therefore, as many 
magnitudes as there are in AB equal to C, so many also are there in DE equal 
to F. 

For the same reason also, 

as many as there are in BG equal to C, so many are there also in EH equal to F] 
therefore, as many as there are in the whole AG equal to C, so many also are 
there in the whole Dll ecjual to F, 

Therefore, whatever multiple AG is of C. that multiple also is DII of F, 
Therefore the sum ol the first and fifth, AG, is tlu^ saiiu^ multiple of the sec- 
ond, C, that the sum of the third and sixth, /)//, is of the fourth, F. 
Therefore etc. q. e. d. 


Proposition 3 

7 / a first magnitude be the same multiple of a second that a third is of a fourth, and 
if equimultiples be taken of the first and thirds then also ex ae(]nali the magnitudes 
taken will be equimulti jdes respeeti vehj ^ the one of the second, and the other of the 
fourth. 

Let a first miignitude A be the same multi))le of a secamd /i that a third C is 
of a fourth D, and let eciuimultiples EF, Gil be taken of yl, C; 

I say that EF is the same multi})lc of B that GH is of D. 

For, since EF is the same multiple of A that GH is of C, therefore, as many 
magnitudes as there are in EF equal to A, so many also arc there in GH equal 
to C. 

TiCt EF 1)0 divided into the magnitudes EK^ KF equal to A, and GH into the 
magnitudes GL, LH ecpial to C; 

then the multitude of the magnitudes EK, KF will be eciual to tiie multitude 

of the magnitudes GL, LH. 

^ ^ And, since A is the sanies multiple 

0 of B that C is of D, 

K F while EK is ecjual to A , and GL to C, 

^ therefoie EK is the same multiple 

0 , 1 4 of B that GL is of D. 

P , For the vsamo reason 

L H KF is the same multiple of B that 

^ ' Lll is of I). 

Since, tlieii, a first, magnitude EK is the same multiple of a second B that a 
third GL is of a fourth D, 

and a fifth KF is also the same multiple of the second B that a sixth Lll is of 
the fourth D, 

therefore the sum of the first and fifth, EF, is also the same multiple of the 
second B that the sum of the third and sixth, GH, is of the fourth D. [v. 2 ] 
Therefore etc. 

PUOPOSITION 4 

If a first magnilitdr hare to a second the same ratio as a third to a fourth, any 
equimulliples whatever of the first and third will also have the same ratio to any 
equimulliplrs whalt rvr of the second and fourth respectively, taken in corresponding 
order. 
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For let 11 first magnitude A have to a second /? the same ratio as a third C to 
a fourth D; and let equimultiples E, F be taken of A, C, and G, H other, chance, 
equimultiples oi B, D) 

I say that» as E is to G, so is F to H. 


For let equimultiples /v , L 
be taken of E, F, and other, 
chance, equimultiples itf, N ^ 
of G, //. E 

Since E is the same multi- q 
pie of A that F is of C, ^ 

and equimultiples A", L of E. 

F have been taken, ^ 

therefore K is the same mul- C- 


tiple of A that L is of C. q ^ 

[v.:-n 

For the same reason •— 

M is the same multiple of H • 

B that iV is of D. L • 

And, since, as A is to /?, 

so is C to Z), ^ 

and of A, C equimultiples A, L have been taken, 
and of /i, D other, chance, eciuimultiples M, 
therefore, if K is in excess of il/, L also is in (‘xc(\ss of 

if it is e(|ual, eciual, and if less, less. [v. Def. 5] 

And K, L are equimultiples of E, F, 
and 3/, N other, chance, equimultiples of G, H; 

therefore, as E is to G, so is F to H, [v. Def. 5] 

Therefore etc. q. e. d. 


Proposition 5 

If a magnitude be the same muUi'ple of a magnitude that a jyart suhfraelrd is o/ a 
pari subtracted, the rcmaimJer tvill also be the same multiple of the remainder that 
the whole is of the whole. 

For let the magnitude AB be the same multif)le of tlu' magnitiuh* Cl) that 
the part AE subtracted is of the part CF subtracted; 

1 say that the remainder EB is also the same multiple of the remainder* 
FD that the whole AB is of the whole CD, 

A ^ ^ ^ B 

G C F D 

I — i 1 1 

For, whatever multiple AE is of GF, let EB be made that multiple of GG. 
Then, since AE is the same multiple of GF that EB is of GG, 

therefore AE is the same multiple of GF that AB is of GF. [v. 1] 
But, by the assumption, AE is the same multiple of ( F that AB is of Cl), 
Therefore AB is the same multiple of each of the magnitudes GF, CD; 

therefore GF is equal to CD, 

Let GF be subtracted from each ; 
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therefore the remainder GC is equal to the remainder FD. 

And, since AE is the same multiple of CF that EB is of GC, 

and GC is ecpial to DP\ 

therefore AE is tlie same multiple of CF that EB is of FD, 

But, by hypothesis, 

AE is the same multiple of CF that AB is of CD; 
then^fore EB is the same multiple of FD that AB is of CD. 

That is, the remainder EB will be the same multiple of llie remainder FD 
that the whole AB is of the whole CD. 

Therefore etc. q. k. o. 

Proposition (5 

If two magnitudes be equinndtiples of two magnitudes, and any magnitudes sub- 
tracted from them be cquinmltiples of the same, the remainders also arc either equal 
to the same or equimultiples of them. 

For let two magnitudes A B, CD be equimultiples of two magnitudes E, F, 

and let AG, CH subtracted from them be cquiniul- 
, ■ 9 ^ tiples of the same two E, F; 

^ 1 say that the remainders also, GB, HD, are 

either e(iual to E, F or eciuimultiples of them. 

K — S S — For, first, let GB be equal to E; 

p I say that IlD is also ecjual to F. 

For let CK be made eciual to F. 

Since AG is the same multiple of E that CII is of F, 

while GB is equal to E and KC to F, 
then'fore AB is the same multiple of E that KH is of F. [v. 2] 
But, by hypothesis, AB is the same multi{)le of E that CD is of F; 

therefore KH is the same multi])le of F tliat (H) is of P\ 

Since tlum each of the magnitudes KH, CD is the same multiple of F, 
thei-eforc KH is equal to CD. 

Let CH be subtrac^tc'd from each; 

therefore the remainder KC is ecpial to the remainder HD. 

But F is (Hiual to KC; 

thcaefore HD is also equal to F. 

Hence, if GB is equal to E, HD is also equal to F. 

Similarly we can prove that, even if GB be a multiple of E, HD is also the 
same multiple of F. 

Therefore etc. Q. e. d. 


Proposition 7 

Equal magnitudes have to the same the same ratio, as also has the same to equal 
'magnitudes. 

Let A, B he equal magnitudes and C any other, chance, magnitude; 

I say that each of the magnitudes A, B has the same ratio to C, and C has 
the same ratio to each of the magnitudes A, B. 

For let equimultiples D,EoiA,Bhe taken, and of C another, chance, multi- 
ple F. 

Then, since D is the same multiple of A that E is of B, while A is equal to B, 

therefore D is equal to E. 
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But F is another, chance, magnitude. 

If therefore D is in excess of F, E is also in excess of F, if equal to it, equal ; 
and, if less, less. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

And Dj E are equimultiples of A , B, 

while F is another, chance, multiph^ of C ; B E * - 

therefore, as A is to C, so is B to C. q, p, , 

[V. Def. 5] 

I say next that C also has the same ratio to each of the magnitudes A, B. 
For, with the same construction, we can prove similarly that D is equal to E; 
and F is some other magnitude. 

If therefore F is in excess of Z), it is also in excess of F, if equal, equal; and, if 
less, less. 

And F is a multiple of C, while I), E are other, chance, equimultiples of A, F; 

therefore, as C is to A, so is C to B, \ [v. Def. 5] 

Therefore etc. \ 

PoRisM. From this it is manifest that, if any magnitudes are proportional, 
they will also be proportional inversely. q. e. d. 

Proposition 8 

Of unequal magnitudes, the greater has to the same a greater ratio than the less has; 
and the same has to the less a greater ratio than it has to the greater. 

Let AB, C ])C unequal magnitudes, and let AB be greater; let 1) be another, 
chance, magnitude; 

I say that A B has to D a greater ratio 
than C has to /), and D has to C a greater 
ratio than it has to AB. 

For, since A B is greater than C, let BE 
be made equal to C; 

then the less of the magnitudes AE, EB, if 
multi})lied, will sometime be greater than 
D. [V. Def. 4] 

First, let AE he less than EB; 
let AE be multiplied, and h^t 
FG be a multiple of it which is greater than />; 

then, whatever multiple FG is of AE, let GIl be made the same multiple of EB 
and K of C ; 

and let L be taken double of D, M triple of it, and successive multiples in- 
creasing by one, until what is taken is a multiple of D and the first that is 
greater than K. Let it be taken, and let it be N which is quadruple of D and the 
first multiple of it that is greater than K. 

Then, since K is less than N first, 

therefore K is not less than M. 

And, since FG is the same multiple of AE that GH is of EB, 

therefore FG is tlie same multiple of AE that FH is of AB. [v. 1] 
But FG is the same multiple of AE that K is of C; 

therefore FH is the same multiple of AB that K is of C; 
therefore FH, K are equimultiples of AB, C. 

Again, since GH is the same multiple of EB that K is of C, 

and EB is equal to C, 
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therefore GH is equal to K. 

But K is not less than M ; 

therefore neither is GH less than M, 

And FG is greater than D ; 

therefore the whole FH is greater than D, M together. 

But D, M together are equal to A, inasmuch as M is triple of /), and M, D 
together are quadruple of D, while N is also quadruple of />; whence A/, D to- 
gether are equal to N, 

But FH is greater than A/, Z); 

therefore FH is in excess of A, 
while K is not in excess of N. 

And FH, K are equimultiples of AB, C, while N is another, chance, multiple 
of Z>; 

therefore AB has to D a greater ratio than C has to D. [v. Def. 7] 
I say next, that D also has to C a gr(\ater ratio than 1) has to AB. 

For, with the same construction, we can j)rove similarly that N is in excess 
of K, while N is not in excess of FH. 

And N is a multiple of Z), 

while FIl, K are other, chance, equimultiples of AB, C; 
therefore D has to C a greater ratio than D has to AB. [v. Def. 7] 
Again, let A F be greater than EB. 

Then the h'ss, EB, if multiplied, will sometime be greater than D. [v. Def. 4] 

liCt it be mu]tij)liod, and let GH be a 

A f f multiple of EB and greater than D; 

^ ^ and, whatever multiple GH is of EB, let 

G H PG be made the same multiple of AE, and 

^ ^ ' KoiC. 

K 1 1 Then we can prove similarly that FH, 

D 1 /v are equimultiples of AB, C; 

L , and, similarly, let N be taken a multiple 

of D but the first that is greater than FG, 

' ' * so that FG is again not less than M. 

^ ' ' ' * But GH is greater than D; 

therefore the whole FH is in excess of 1), AZ, that is, of N. 

Now K is not in excess of N, inasmuch as FG also, which is greater than GH, 
that is, than K, is not in excess of N. 

And in the same manner, by following the above argument, we complete the 
demonstration. 

Therefore etc. Q- E- 


Proposition 9 

Magnitvdes which have the same ratio to the same are equal to one another; and 
magnitudes to which the same has the same ratio are equal. 

For let each of the magnitudes A, B have the same ratio to C; 

I say that A is equal to B. 

A B For, otherwise, each of the magnitudes A, 

^ B would not have had the same ratio to C ; 

^ but it has; [v. 81 

therefore A is equal to B. 
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Again, let C have the same ratio to each of the magnitudes A, B; 

I say that A is equal to B, 

For, otherwise, C would not have had the same ratio to each of the magni- 
tudes A, [v. 8] 

but it has; ^ 

therefore A is equal to B, 

Therefore etc. q. e. d. 


Proposition 10 

Of niagnihides which have a ratio to the same, that which has a greater ratio is 
greater; and that to which the same has a greater ratio is less. 

For let A have to C a greater ratio than B has to C; ^ 

I say that A is greater than B, \ 

\ 

A B 

C 

For, if not, A is either equal to B or less. 

Now A is not equal to B; 

for in that case each of the magnitudes A, B would have had the sanu' ratio to 
r; [v. 7] 

but they have not; 
therefore A is not equal to B. 

Nor again is A less than /?; 

for in that case A would have had to C a less ratio than B has to C; [v. S] 

but it has not; 

therefore A is not less than B. 

But it was proved not to be equal either; 

therefore A is greater than B. 

Again, let C have to B a greater ratio than C has to A; 

I say that B is less than A. 

For, if not, it is either equal or greater. 

Now B is not equal to A ; 

for in that case C would have had the same ratio to each of the magnitudes A , 
B; [V. 7] 

but it has not; 

therefore A is not equal to B. 

Nor again is B greater than A ; 

for in that case C would have had to B a less ratio than it has to A ; [v. 8] 

but it has not; 

therefore B is not greater than A. 

But it was proved that it is not ecpial either; 

therefore B is less than A. 

Therefore etc. Q. e. d. 


Proposition 11 

Ratios which are the same with the same ratio are also the same with one another. 
For, as A is to B, so let C be to D, 

and, as C is to D, so let E be to F; 
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I say that, as A is to B, so is E to F. 

For of Ay C, E let equimultiples G, H, K be taken, and of By D, F other, 

A C E 

B D F 

G H K 

L M N 


chance, e(|uimultiplcs L, 71/, N. 

Then since, as A is to B, so is C to /), 

and of A , C equimultiples Gy H have been taken, 
and of By D other, chan(‘e, eciuimultiplcs L, M, 
therefore, if G is in excess of L, 11 is also in excess of 71/, 
if e(pial, e(|ual, 
and if less, less. 

Again, since, as C is to />, so is E to F, 

and of Cy E eipiimultiples //, K hav{i been taken, 
and of Dy F otlier, chance, e(|uimultiples My A, 
llu'refoi’e, if H is in excess of My K is also in excess of TV, 
if e(iual, eciual, 
and if less, l(\ss. 

Hut \v(‘ vsaw that, if 11 was in excess of ;]/, G was also in excess of L; if equal, 
e(|ual; and if less, k’ss; 

so that., in addition, if G is in excess of L, K is also in excess of TV, 

if e(|ual, e(|ual, 
an<l if less, less. 

And Gy K are e(iuiinultii)Ies of Ay Ey 

while L, A are other, chance, e(iuiinultiples of B, F; 
therefore, as A is to B, so is E to F. 

Therefore etc. Q- e. d. 


Proposition 12 

If any number of magnitudes he proportionaly as one of the antecedents is to one 
of the eonsec/uenfs, so null all the antecedents be to all the consequenis. 

I.et any numlx r of inagniUides A, B, C, D, E, F be proportional, so that, as 
A is to By so is G to B and K to F; 

I say that, as A is to B, so are A, T, E to B, B, F. 

For of Ay Cy E let equimul- 


A 

B 

Qii 

tiples Gy II y K 1)0 taken, 

n 



and of By Dy F other, chance, 

u— 



equimultiples L, A/, N. 

G- 


L - 

Then since, as A is to B, so 

H- 


M- 

is C to Dy and E to F, 

K- 


N- 

and of Ay Cy E equimultiples 




Gy II y K have been taken. 


and of By Dy F other, chance, e(|uimultiples L, M, TV, 
therefore, if G is in excess of L, II is also in excess of M, and K of TV, 

if equal, equal, 
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and if less, less; 
so that, in addition, 

if G is in excess of L, then G, H, K are in excess of L, M , iV, 

if eciiial, equal, 
and if less, less. 

Now G and G, K are equimultiples of A and -4, G, E, since, if any number 
of magnitudes whatever are respectively equimultiples of any magnitudes 
equal in multitude, Avhatcver multiple one of the magnitudes is of one, that 
multiple also will all be of all. [v. 1] 

For the same reason 

L and L, ilf, N are also equimultiples of B and B, D, 

therefore, as A is to fi, so are A, C, E to B, D, F. ' [v. Def. 5] 
Therefore etc. \ q. e. d. 


Proposition 13 

If a first magnitude have to a second the same ratio as a third to a fourth, and the 
third hare to the fourth a greater ratio than a fifth has to a sixth, the first will also 
hare to the second a greater ratio than the fifth to the sixth. 

For let a first magnitude A have to a second B the same ratio as a third C 
has to a fourth D, 

and let the third C have to the fourth D a greater ratio than a fifth E has to a 
sixth F] 

I say that the first A will also have to the second B a greater ratio than the 
fifth E to the sixth F. 

A C IVl G 

B D N K 


E 

F 

H 

L — — 

For, since there are some equimultiples of C, E, 
and of D, F other, chance, equimultiples, such that the multiple of C is in ex- 
cess of the multiple of D, 

while the multiple of E is not in excess ol the multiple of F, [v. Def. 7] 

let them be taken, 

and let G, H be equimultiples of C, E, 
and K, L other, chance, equimultiples of Z>, F, 
so that G is in excess of K, but H is not in excess of L; 
and, Avhatever multiple G is of C, let M be also that multiple of A, 
and, whatever multiple K is of Z), let N be also that multiple of B. 
Now, since, as A is to B, so is C to D, 

and of C equimultiples M, G have been taken, 
and of B, D other, chance, equimultiples N, K, 
therefore, if M is in excess of N, G is also in excess of K, 
if equal, equal, 
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and if less, less. 

But G is in excess of K ; 

therefore M is also in excess of N. 

But H is not in excess of L; 

and M, H are equimultiples of A, E, 
and N , L other, chance, equimultiples of B, F; 
therefore A has to B a greater ratio than E has to F. [v. Def. 7] 
Therefore etc. q. e. d. 


Proposition 14 

d first rnagnitmic have to a second the same ratio as a third has to a fourth,^ and 
the first he greater than the thirds the second 7cill also he greater than the fourth; if 
equal, equal; and if less, less. 

For let a first magnitude A have the same ratio to a second B as a third C 
has to a fourth D; and let A he great ei than 

I that B is also gr(^ater than D. 

For, since A is greats' FD, 

A C another. F' is of FD, 

B D therefore A b*" EB that MB is of FD. 

than C ha^’ [v. 2] 

But, as A is to B, so is C to D; LfF, 

therefore C has also to D a Gh, LN have been taken. 

But that to which the same ec[uimultiples IK), MB, 

ther^'’^^ess of IK), LN is also in excess of MB, 
s(^ if ecpial, ecjual, 

Similarly we can pro^ 

and, if ess KO; 

Therefore etc. then, if HK be added to each, 

GK is also in excess of 110. 

that, if GK was in excess of 110, LN was also in excess of MB; 
Barts have th therefore LN is also in excess of MB, 

order. subtracjtcd from each, 

YoT let excess of NB; 

that, if GH is in exciiss of KO, LM is also in excess of NB. 
ly we can proven that, 

Q if GH be e(iual to KO, LM will also be equal to NB, 

Al H jf 


Dk 


-fif, LM are eciuimultiples of AE, OF, 


vhile KO, NB are other, chance, equimultiples of EB, FD; 

Let A B therefore, as ^4^ is to EB, so is CF to FD. 

re etc. Q. e. d. 

then the mi Proposition 18 

tude of the .71 .77 7 r 

And sinc(’^ proportional separando, they will also he proportional compo- 

there®? CF, FD be magnitudes proportional separando, so that, as AE 
Therefore ? 

the antecedently ''^tl also be proportional componendo, that is, as AB is to BE, 

D. 
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But AG is equal to C and DK to F; 

therefore, as C is to F, so is to DE. 

Therefore etc. q. e d 

Proposition 16 

If four magnitudes he 'proportional, they will also be proportional alternately. 

Let A, B, C, D be four proportional magnitudes, 

so that, as A is to B, so is (7 to D; 

I say that they will also be so alternately, that is, as A is to C, so is B to D. 


A 

B 


Fh 



Gh 

Hh 


1 


3"d hare f taken, 

have to the second a'g» ^ ^ other, cliance, equiniultiples (7, II, 

For let a first multiple of ^4 that I is ol 7^, 

has to a fourth D, multiples of them, [v. 15] 

and let the third C liave to the fourtl? • 

sixth F] 

I say that the first A will also have to thei’ fv. 11] 

fifth E to the sixth F. 

^ to //. [V. 15] 

A C M 


^ greater than the 

E 

F 

^ [v. 14] 

L 


For, since there are some equimultiples of C, J?, 
and of D, F other, chance, equimultiples, such that the multiple of 
cess of the multiple of D, 

while the multiple of E is not in excess of the multiple of F,_v. Def. 5] 

let them be taken, Q. k. d. 

and let G, H be equimultiples of C, E, 
and Kj L other, chance, equimultiples of D, F, 
so that G is in excess of A", but H is not in excess of Viorml sepa- 
and, whatever multiple G is of C, let M be also that multij 
and, whatever multiple K is of D, let N be also that multh, J^o that, as 
Now, since, as A is to B, so is C to D, 

and of A^ C equimultiples M, G have been taken -d A is to EB, 
and of Bj D other, chance, equimultiples N, A’, 
therefore, if M is in excess of N, G is also in excess be taken, 
if equal, equal, A. 
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Then, since GH is the same multiple of AE that HK is of EB, 

therefore GH is the same multiple of AE that GK is of AB. [v. 1] 
But GH is the same multiple oi AE tliat LM is of CF; 

therefore GK is the same multiple of AB that LM is of CF. 


A E B C F D 


G H K 0 

1 1 

L M N P 

1 


Again, since LM is the same multiple of CF that MX is of FDy 

therefore LM is the same multiple ot CF that LX is of CD, [v. 1] 
But LM was the same multiple of CF that GK is of AB; 

therefore GK is the same iimltiple of AB that LX is of CD, 
Therefore GK, LN are eciuimultipk^s of AB, CD. 

Again, since HK is the same iriultiphi of EB that MX is of FD, 
and KO is also the saiiu^ multiple of EB that XF is of FDy 
therefore the sum IK) is also the same multiple of EB that MP is of FD, 

[V. 2] 

And, since, as AB is to BE, so is CD to DF, 

and of AB, CD ef|uimultiples GK, l.X have been taken, 
and of EB, FD eciuimultiples IIO, MP, 
therefore, if GK is in ex(^(\ss of IIO, LX is also in excess of MP^ 

if equal, ecjual, 
and if less, less. 

Let GH be in excess of KO ; 

then, if HK be added to each, 

GK is also in excess of HO. 

But we saw that, if GK was in excess ol HO, LX was also in excess of MP; 
therefore LX is also in excess of MP, 
and, if MX be subtra(*,ted from each, 

LM is also in excess of XP; 

so that, if GH is in (^xet^ss of KO, LM is also in excess of NP, 
Similarly we can prove that, 

if GH be eciual to KO, LM will also be ecpial to XP, 
and if less, less. 

And GH, LM are c(iuimultiples of AE, CF, 

while KO, XP are other, chance, equimultiples of EB, FD; 
therefore, as AJS is to EB, so is CF to FD. 

Therefore etc. 


Proposition 18 

If magnitudes he proportional separando, they will also be proportional compo- 

EB CF, FD be magnitudes proportional separando, so that, as AE 

to EB, CF iO FD; . . u , . ^ r>r» 

I say that they will also be proportional componendo, that is, as A B is to BE, 

so is CD to FD.' 
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For, if CD be not to DF as i4J5 to BE, 
then, as A B is to BE, so will CD be either to some magnitude less than DF or 
to a greater. 

First, lot it be in that ratio to a less mag- a 

nitude DG. q 

Then, since, as AJS is to BE, so is CD to c ^ b 

DG, 

they are magnitudcis proportional componerido; 
so that they will also be proportional scparando. [v. 17] 

Therefore, as AE is to EB, so *s CG to GD. 

But also, by hypothesis, 

as AE is to EB, so is CF to FD. 

Ther(^fore also, as CG is to GD, so is CF to FD. [v. 11] 

But the first CG is greater than the third CF; . 

therefore the se(*orid GD is also greater than the fourth FD- [v. 14] 

But it is also less: whicli is impossible. 

Therefore, as AB is to BE, so is not CD to a less magnitude than FD. 

Similarly we can prove that neither is it in that ratio to a greater; 
it is therefore in that ratio to FD itself. 

Therefore etc. Q. e. d. 


Proposition 19 

If, as a whole is to a whole, so is a part subtracted to a part subtracted, the remainder 
will also be to the remainder as whole to whole. 

For, as the whole A B is to the whole CD, so let the part A E subtracted be to 
the part CF subtracted; 

I say that the remainder EB will also be to the remainder ® 

FD as the whole AB to the whole CD. C F D 

For since, as AB is to CD, so is AE to CF, ‘ 

alternately also, as BA is to AE, so is DC to CF. fv. 10] 

And, since the magnitudes are proportional componendo, they will also be 
proportional scparando, [v. 17] 

that is, as BE is to EA, so is DF to CF, 
and, alternately, 

as BE is to DF, so is EA to FC. [v. 16] 

But, as A E is to CF, so by hypothesis is the whole AB to the whole CD. 
Therefore also the lemainder EB will be to the remainder FD as the whole 
AB is to the whole CD. [v. 11] 

Therefore etc. 

[PouisM. From this it is manifest that, if magnitudes be proportional corn- 
ponendo, they will also be proportional convertendo.] Q. e. d. 

Proposition 20 

If there be three magnitudes, and others equal to them in multitude, which taken 
two and two are in the same ratio, and if ex acquali the first be greater than the 
third, the fourth will also be greater than the sixth; if equal, equal; and, if less, less. 

Let there be three magnitudes A, B, C, and others D, E, F equal to them in 
multitude, which taken two and two are in the same ratio, so that, 

as A is to B, so is D to E, 
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and, as B is to C, so is E to F; 

and let A be greater than C ex aequali; 

I say that D will also be greater than F; if A is equal to C, eqiial; and, if less, 
less. 

For, since A is greater than C, 

A D and E is some otlier magnitude, 

B Sl. E I greater has to the same a greater 

^ ratio than the less has, [v- S] 

' therefore A has to li a greater ratio 
than C has to B. 

But, as A is to B, so is D to E, 

and, as C is to B, inversely, so is F to E) 
therefore D has also to E a gieater ratio than F has to E. [v. 13] 
But, of magnitudes which have a ratio to th(‘ same, that which has a greater 
ratio is greater; [v, lo] 

therefore D is greater than F. 

Similarly we can prove that, if A be e<|ual to C, D will also be ecjual to F; 
and if less, l<;ss. 

Therefore etc. q. e. d. 


I’roposition 21 

If there he. three magnitudes, and others equal to them in multitude, which taken 
two and two together are in the same ratio, and the proportion of them he perturbed, 
then, if ex aecpiali the first magnitude is greater than the third, the fourth, will also 
be greater than the sixth; if equal, equal; and. if less, less. 

Let there be three magnitudes A , B, C, and others D, E, F equal to them in 
multitude, which taken two and two are in the same ratio, and let the propor- 
tion of them be perturbed, so that, 

as A is to B, so is E to F, 
and, as B is to C, so is D to E, 

and let A be greater than C ex aequali] 

I say that D will also be greater than F; if A is equal to C, equal; and if 
less, less. 

________ since A is greater than C, 

^ P_ and B is some other magnitude, 

^ ~ P therefore A has to jB a greater 

C - ratio than C has to B. [v. 8] 

But, as .4 is to B, so is E to F, 

and, as C is to B, inversely, so is E to D. 

Therefo’-e also E has to F a greater ratio than E has to D. [v. 13] 

But that to which the same has a greater ratio is less; [v. 10] 

therefore F is less than D; 
therefore D is greater than F. 

Similarly we can prove that, if A be equal to C, D will also be equal to F; 
and if less, less. 

Therefore etc. Q* 
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Proposition 22 

If there be any number of magnitudes whatever, and others equal to them in 7 nuUi- 
tvde, which taken two and. two together arc in the same ratio, they will also be in 
the same ratio ex aequali. 

Lot there be any number of magnitudes A, B, C, and others D, E, F equal to 
them in multitude, which taken two and two together are in the same ra^o, so 
that, 

as A is to B, so is D to E, 
and, as B is to C, so is E to F; 

I say that they will also be in the same ratio ex aequc^li, 

<that is, as A is to C, so is D to F>. 

For of D let equimultiples G, H be taken, 

and of B, E other, chance, equimultiples K, L; 
and, further, of C, F other, chance, equimultiples M, Nv 

A B C 

D E F 

G 1 K 1 1 M 1 

H 1 L 1 1 N 1 

Then, since, as A is to B, so is D to E, 

and oi A, D equimultiples G, II have been taken, 
and of B, E other, chance, equimultiples K, L, 

therefore, as G is to K, so is H to L. [v. 4] 

For the same reason also, 

as K is to M, so is L to N. 

Since, then, there are three magnitudes G, K, M, and others II, L, N equal to 
them in multitude, which taken two and two together are in the same ratio, 
therefore, ex aequali, if G is in excess of M, II is also in excess of N ; 

if ecpial, equal; and if less, less. [v. 20] 

And G, H are equimultiples oi A, D, 

and M, N other, chance, equimultiples of C, F, 

Then'fore, as A is to C, so is D to F, [v. Def. 5] 

Therefore etc. Q. e. d. 


Proposition 23 

If there be three magnitudes, and others equal to Ahem in multitmle, which taken 
two and two together are in the same ratio, and, the proportion of them be perturbed, 
they will also be in the same ratio ex aequali. 

Let there be three magnitudes A, B, C, and others equal to them in multi- 
tude, which, taken two and two together, are in the same proportion, namely 
D, E, F; and let the proportion of them be perturbed, so that, 

as A is to B, so is E to F, 
and, as B is to C, so is D to E; 

I say that, as A is to C, so is D to F. 

Of A, B, D let equimultiples G, H, K be taken, 

and of C, E, F other, chance, equimultiples L, M, N. 

Then, since G, H are equimultiples oi A, B, 
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and parts have the same ratio as the same multiples of them, 
therefore, as A is to B, so is G to II, 

For the same reason also, 

A B — C 

0 E F 

G « H 1 1 L .1 
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as E is to F, so is M to N. 

And, as A is to B, so is E to F; 

therefore also, as G is to //, so is M to A. [v. 11] 

Next, siruje, as B is to C, so is D to B, 

alternately, also, as B is to D, so is C to E. fv. 16] 

And, since //, K are equimultiples of B, 7), 

and parts have' the same ^atio as their equimultiples, 

therefore, as B is to 7), so is H to K. [v, 15] 

But, as B is to />, so is C to B; 

therefore also, as H is to /v, so is C to B. [v. 11] 

Again, since L, M are e(iuimult,ipl(\s of C, B, 

therefons as is to B, vso is L to M . [v. 15] 

But, as C is to B, so is // to K ; 

therefore also, as II is to 7\, so is L to ilf , fv. U] 

and, alternately, as H is to L, so is K to M. fv. 16] 

But it was also provcxl that, 

as G is to Hy so is M to N, 


Since, then, there are three magnitudes G, 77, //, and others e((ual to them in 
multitude' /v, My which taken two and two together are in the same ratio, 
and the proportion of them is perturbed, 
therefore, r.r acqvaliy if G is in excess of 7v, K is also in ex(oss of N; 

if e(iual, ecpial; and if less, less. [v. 21] 

And G, K are equimultiples of A , 77, 

and L. N of C, F. 

Therefore, as A is to C, so is D to F. 

Therefore etc. Q. e. d. 


Proposition 24 

If a first mafjnitudc have to a second the same ratio as a third has to a fourth, and 
also a fifth have to the second the same ratio as a sixth to the fourth, the first and fifth 
added together will have to the secoml the same ratio as the third and sixth have to 
the fourth. 

Let a first magnitude AB have to a second C the same ratio as a third DE 

has to a fourth F; 

G and let also a fifth BG have to the second C 

^ the same ratio as a sixth EH has to the 

^ E „ fourth B; 

I say that the first and fif th added together, 
F t,o the second C the same ratio 

as the third and sixth, DU, has to the fourth F. 

For since, as BG is to C, so is EH to F, 
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inversely, as C is to BG, so is /?’ to EH. 

Since, then, as is to C, so is DE to F, 

and, as C is to BG, so is F to EH, 
therefore, ex acquali, as AB is to BG, so is DE to EH. [v. 22] 
And, since the magnitudes are proportional scparando, they will also be pro- 
portional componcndo] [v. 18] 

therefore, as AG is to GB, so is DH to HE. 

But also, as BG is to C, so is EH to F; 

therefore, ex aequali, as AG is to C, so is DH to F. [v. 22] 

Therelore etc. q. e. d. 


Proposition 25 ' 

If four uiaqnitwies be proportional, the greatest and the least are \reatcr than the 
remaining two. S 

Let the four magnitudes AB, CD, E, F be proportional so tlutt, as A B is to 
CD, so is E to F, and let AB be the greatest of them and F the least; 

I say that AB, F are greater than CD, E. q g 

For let AG be made equal to E, and 67/ equal to * 

F. E 

Since, as AB is to CD, so is E to F, ^ H D 

and E is equal to A G, and F to 67/, 
therefore, as AB is to CD, so is AG to CH. 

And since, as the whole AB is to the whole CD, so is the part AG subtracted 
to the part 67/ subtracted, 

the remainder GB will also be to the remainder HD as the whole A B is to the 
whole CD. [v. 19] 

But AB is greater than CD; 

therefore GB is also greater than HD. 

And, since AG is equal to E, and CH to F, 

therefore AG, F are equal to CH, E. 

And if, GB, HD being unequal, and GB greater, AG, F be add(*d to GB and 
CH, E be added to HD, 

it follows that AB, F are greater than CD, E. 

Therefore etc. 


Q. E. D. 
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DEFINITIONS 

1. Smnlar rectilineal figures are siicli as have their angles severally e(iual and 
the sides about the ecjual angles lU'oporlional. 

2. A straight line is said to have becai cut in extreme, and mean ratio when, as 
the whol(‘ liiu' is to the great('r segment, so is the greater to the l(!ss. 

3. The height of any figure is the perpendicular drawn from the vertex to the 
base. 


BOOK VI. PROPOSITIONS 

PUOPOSITION 1 

Triangles and parallelograms which are under the same height are to one another 
as their J>ases. 

Let ABC, ACD be triangles and EC, CF parallelograms under the same 
height; 

I say that, as tin; base BC is to the base CD, so is the triangle ABC to the 
triangle ACD, and the parallelogram EC to the parallelogram CF. 

For let BD be pioduccd in both di- 
rections to the points //, L and le.t [any 
ntimbt'r of straight lines] BG, Oil be 
made equal to the base BC, and any 
mimbc'r of straight lines DK, KL equal 
to the base CD ; 

let AG, AH, AK, AL be joined. 
Then, since CB, BG, Gil ai'c equal to 
one another. 

the triangles ABC, AGB, AHG are also equal to one another, fi. 38] 
Therefore, whatever multiple tin; base IIC is of the base BC, that multiple 
also is the triangle AHG of the triangle ABC. 

For the same reason, 

whatever multiple the base LC is of the base CD, that multiple also is the tri- 
angle ALC of the triangle ACD; 

and, if the base 11 C is eciual to the base CL, the triangle AHC is also equal to 
the triangle ACL, [i. 38] 

if the base HC is in excess of the base CL, the triangle AHC is also in excess of 
the triangle ACL, 

and, if less, less. 

Thus, there being four magnitudes, two bases BC, CD and two triangles 
ABC, ACD, 
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equimultiples have been taken of the base BC and the triangle ABC, namely 
the base HC and the triangle AHC, 

and of the base CD and the triangle ADC other, chance, equimultiples, namely 
the base LC and the triangle ALC; 

and it has been proved that, 

if the base HC is in excess of the base CL, the triangle AHC is also in excess of 
the triangle ALC; 

if equal, equal; and, if less, less. 

Therefore, as the base BC is to the base CD, so is the triangle ABC to the 
triangle ACD. [v. Def. 5] 

Next, since the parallelogram EC is double of the triangle ABC, [i. 41] 

and the parallelogram FC is double of the triangle ACD, 
while parts have the same ratio as the same multiples of them, [v.(l5] 
therefore, as the triangle ABC is to the triangle ACD, so is the parallelogram 
EC to the parallelogram FC. ^ 

Since, then, it was proved that, as the base BC is to CD, so is the trianme 
ABC to the triangle ACD, \ 

and, as the triangle ABC is to the triangle ACD, so is the parallelogram EC tl? 
the parallelogram CF, 

therefore also, as the base BC is to the base CD, so is the parallelogram EC to 
the parallelogram FC. [v. 11] 

Therefore etc. q. e. d. 


Proposition 2 

If a straight line he drawn parallel to one of the sides of a triangle, it will cut the 
sides of the triangle proportionally; and, if the sides of the triangle be cut 'propor- 
tionally, the line joining the points of section mil be parallel to the remaining side 
of the. triangle. 

For let DE be drawn parallel to BC, one of the sides of the triangle ABC; 

I say that, as BD is to DA, so is CE to EA. 

For let BE, CD be joined. 

Therefore the triangle BDE is equal to the triangle 
CDE; 

for they are on the same base DE and in the same paral- 
lels DE, BC. [I. 38] 

And the triangle ADE is another area. 

But equals have the same ratio to the same; [v. 7] 
therefore, as the triangle BDE is to the triangle ADE, so is the triangle CDE to 
the triangle ADE. ~ 

But, as the triangle BDE is to ADE, so is BD to DA ; 
for, being under the same height, the perpendicular drawn from E to AB, they 
are to one another as their bases. {vi. 1] 

For the same reason also, 

as the triangle CDE is to ADE, so is CE to EA. 

Therefore also, as BD is to DA, so is CE to EA. [v. 11] 

Again, let the sides AB, AC of the triangle ABC be cut proportionaUy, so 
that, as BD is to DA, so is CE to EA ; and let DE be join^. 

I say that DE is parallel to BC. 
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For, with the same construction, 

. since, as BD is to DA, so is CE to EA, 
but, as BD is to DA, so is the triangle BDE to the triangle ADE, 
and, as CE is to EA, so is the triangle CDE to the triangle ADE, [vi. 1] 

therefore also, 

as the triangle BDE is to the triangle ADE, so is the triangle CDE to the tri- 
angle ADE. [v. 11] 

Therefore each of the triangles BDE, CDE has the same ratio to ADE. 
Therefore the triangle BDE is equal to the triangle CDE] [v. 9] 

and they are on the same base DE. 

But equal triangles which are on the same base are also in the same parallels. 

[1.39] 

Therefore DE is parallel to BC. 

Therefore etc. q. e. d. 


Proposition 3 


If an angle of a triangle be bisected and the straight line cutting the angle cut the 
base also, the segments of the base mil have the same ratio as the remaining sides 
of the triangle; and, if the segments of the base have the same ratio as the remaining 
sides of the triangle, the straight line joined from the vertex to the point of section 
will bisect the angle of the triangle. 

Let ABC be a triangle, and let the angle BAC be bisected by the straight 
line AD; 


I say that, as BD is to CD, so is BA to AC. 
For let CE be drawn through C parallel to 
DA, and let BA be carried through and meet 
it at E. 

Then, since the straight line AC falls upon 
the parallels AD, EC, 
the angle ACE is equal to the angle CAD. 

[I. 29] 

But the angle CAD is by hypothesis equal 
to the angle BAD; 

therefore the angle BAD is also equal to the angle ACE. 

Again, since the straight line BAE fails upon the parallels AD, EC, 

the exterior angle BAD is equal to the interior angle A EC. fi. 29] 

But the angle ACE was also proved equal to the angle BAD; 

therefore the angle ACE is also equal to the angle AEC, 

so that the side AE is also equal to the side AC. [i. 6] 

And, since A D has been drawn parallel to EC, one of the sides of the triangle 
BCE, 



therefore, proportionally, as BD is to DC, so is BA to AE. 

But AE is equal to AC; [vi. 2] 

therefore, as BD is to DC, so is BA to AC. 

Again, let BA be to AC as BD to DC, and let AD be joined; 

1 say that the angle BAC has been bisected by the straight line AD. 

For, with the same construction, 

since, as BD is to DC, so is BA to AC, 
and also, as BD is to DC, so is BA to 'AE: for AD has been drawn parallel to 
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EC, one of the sides of the triangle BCE: ' fvi; 2] 

therefore also, as BA is to AC, so is BA to AE. [v. 11] 

ThereJfore ^4(7 is equal to AE, [v. 9] 

so that the angle iUBC is. also equal to the angle ACS. [i. 5] 
But the angle AEC is equal to the exterior angle BAD, [i. 29] 

and the angle ACE is equal to the alternate angle CAD-, [id.] 
therefore the angle BAD is also equal to the angle CAD. 

Therefore the angle SAC has been bisected by the straight line AD. 
Therefore etc. q. b. d. 


Peoposition 4 

In equiangular triangles the sides about the equal angles are proportional, and 
those are corresponding sides which subtend the equal angles. [ 

Let ABC, DCE be equiangular triangles having the angle ABC equal to Ifhe 
angle DCE, the angle BAC to the angle CDE, 
and further the angle A CB to the angle CED ; 

I say that in the triangles ABC, DCE the 
sides about the equal angles are proportional, 
and those are corresponding sides which 
subtend the equal angles. 

For let BC be placed in a straight line 
with CE. 

Then, since the angles ABC, ACB are less 
than two right angles, [i. 17] 

and the angle ACB is equal to the angle DEC, 
therefore the angles ABC, DEC are less than two right angles; 


therefore BA , ED, when produced, will meet. [i. Post. 6] 
Let them be produced and meet at F. 

Now, since the angle DCE is equal to the angle ABC, 

‘ BF is parallel to CD. [i. 28] 

Again, since the angle ACB is equal to the angle DEC, 

AC is parallel to FE. [i. 28] 

Therefore FACD is a parallelogram; 

therefore FA is equal to DC, and AC to FD. [i. 34] 

And, since AC has been drawn parallel to FE, one side of the triangle FBE, 
therefore, as BA is to AF, so is BC to CE. [vi. 2] 

But AF is equal to CD; 

therefore, as BA is to CD, so is BC to CE, 
and alternately, as AB is to BC, so is DC to CE. [v. 16] 

Again, since CD is parallel to BF, ~ 

therefore, as BC is to CE, so is FD to DE. [vi. 2] 

But FD is equal to AC ; 

therefore, as BC is to CE, so is AC to DE, 
and alternately, as BC is to CA, so is CE to ED. [v. 16] 

Since, then, it was prov^ that, 

as AB is to BC, so is DC to CE, 
and, as BC is to CA, so is CF to BB; 

therefore, ex. aequoM, as BA is to AC, So is CD to DE. [v . 22] 

Hiira^ore etc.: > q. E . 
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Pbooposition 6 


If two triaTigles have their sides proportional, the triangles mU be equiangidar and 
win have those angles equal which the corresponding sides subtend. 

Let ABC, DEF be two triangles having their sides proportional, so that, 
as AB is to BC, so is DE to EF, 
as BC is to CA, so is EF to FD, 
and further, as BA is to AC, so is ED to DF] 

I say that the triangle ABC is equiangular with the triangle DEF, and they 
will have those angles equal which the corresponding sides subtend, namely 
the angle ABC to the angle DEF, the angle BCA to the angle EFD, and fur- 
ther the angle BAC to the angle EDF. 

For on the straight line EF, and at the points E, F cm it, let there be con- 
structed the angle FEG equal to the angle ABC, and the angle EFG equal to 
the angle ACB; [i. 23] 

therefore the remaining angle at A is equal to the remaining angle at G. [i. 32] 
Therefore the triangle ABC is equiangular with the triangle GEF. 

Therefore in the triangles ABC, 
GEF the sides about the equal 
angles are proportional, and those 
are corresponding sides which sub- 
tend the equal angles; [vi. 4] 

therefore, as AB is to BC, so is GE 
to EF. 

But, as AB is to BC, so by hypo- 
thesis is DE to EF; 

therefore, as DE is to EF, so is GB to EF. [v. 11] 

Therefore each of the straight lines DE, GE has the same ratio to EF; 

therefore DE is equal to GE. [V. 9] 

For the same reason 



DF is also equal to GF. 

Since then DE is equal to EG, 

and EF is common, 

the two sides DE, EF are equal to the two sides GE, EF; 
and the base DF is equal to the base FG; 
therefore the angle DEF is equal to the angle GEF, [i. 8] 

and the triangle DEF is equal to the triangle GEF, 
and the remaining angles are equal to the remaining angles, namely those 
which the equal sides subtend. [i. 4] 

Therefore the angle DFE is also equal to the angle GFE, 
and the angle EDF to the angle EGF. 

And, since the angle FED is equal to the angle GEF, 

while the angle GEF is equal to the angle ABC, 
therefore the angle ABC is also equal to the angle DEF. 

For the same reason 

the angle ACB is also equal to the angle DFE, 
and further, the angle at A to the angle at D; 
therefore .the triangle ABC is equiangular with the trian^e DEF . . 
Therefore etc. . q.b. 
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Proposition 6 

If two triangles have one angle equal to one angle and the sides about the equal angles 
'proportional, the triangles vnU he equiangular and will have those angles equal 
which the corresponding sides subtend. 

Let ABC, DEF be two triangles having one angle BAC equal to one angle 
EDF and the sides about the equal angles proportional, so that, 
as BA is to AC, so is ED to DF; 

I say that the triangle ABC is equiangular with the triangle DEF, and will 
have the angle ABC equal to the angle DEF, and the angle ACB to the angle 
DFE. 

For on the straight line DF, and at the points D, F on it, let there be con- 
structed the angle FDG equal to either of the angles BAC, EDF, and the ankle 
DFG equal to the angle ACB', [i.is] 

therefore the remaining angle at B is equal to the remaining angle at G. [i. ^2] 

Therefore the triangle ABC is equiangular with the triangle DGF. 

Therefore, proportionally, as BA is to AC, so is GD to DF. [vi. 

But, by hypothesis, as BA is to AC, so also is ED to DF; 
therefore also, as ED is to DF, so is 
GD to DF. [V. 11] 

Therefore ED is equal to DG; [v. 9] 
and DF is common; 
therefore the two sides ED, DF are 
equal to the two sides GD, DF; and 
the angle EDF is equal to the angle 
GDF; 

therefore the base EF is equal to the base GF, 
and the triangle DEF is equal to the triangle DGF, 
and the remaining angles will be equal to the remaining angles, namely those 
which the equal sides subtend. [i. 4] 

Therefore the angle DFG is equal to the angle DFE, 

and the angle DGF to the angle DEF. 

But the angle DFG is equal to the angle ACB; 

therefore the angle ACB is also equal to the angle DFE. 

And, by hypothesis, the angle BAC is also equal to the angle EDF; 
therefore the remaining angle at B is also equal to the remaining angle at E; 

[1.32] 

therefore the triangle ABC is equiangular with the triangle DEF. 

Therefore etc. Q. b. d. 



Proposition 7 

If two triangles have one angle equal to one angle, the sides about other angles 
proportional, and the remaining angles either both less or both not less than a right 
angle, the triangles will be equiangular and will have those angles equal, the sides 
about which are proportional. 

Let ABC, DEF be two triangles having one angle equal to one angle, the 
angle BAC to the angle EDF, the sides about other angles ABC, DEF pro- 
portional, so that, as A B is to BC, so is DE to EF, and, first, each of the re- 
mi^ng angles at C, F less than a right angle; 
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I say that the triangle ABC is equiangular with the triangle DEF, the angle 
ABC will be equal to the angle DEF, and the remaining angle, namely the 

angle at C, equal to the remaining angle, the 
angle at F. 

For, if the angle j 4.BC is unequal to the 
angle DEF, one of them is greater. 

Let the angle ABC be greater; 
and on the straight line AB, and at the point 
B on it, let the angle ABG be constmcted 
equal to the angle DEF. [i. 23] 

Then, since the angle j4 is equal to D, 
and the angle ABG to the angle DEF, 
therefore the remaining angle j4 GB is equal to the remaining angle DFE. [i. 32] 
Therefore the triangle ABG is equiangular with the triangle DEF. 
Therefore, as AB is to BG, so is DE to EF. [vi. 4] 

But, as DE is to EF, so by hypothesis is j 4B to BC; 
therefore AB has the same ratio to each of the straight lines BC, BG; [v. 11] 

therefore BC is equal to BG, [v. 9] 

so that the angle at C is also equal to the angle BGC. [i. 5] 

But, by hypothesis, the angle at C is less than a right angle; 

therefore the angle BGC is also less than a right angle; 
so that the angle AGB adjacent to it is greater than a right angle, [i. 13] 
And it was proved equal to the angle at F; 

therefore the angle at F is also greater than a right angle. 

But it is by hypothesis less than a right angle: which is absurd. 

Therefore the angle ABC is not unequal to the angle DEF; 

therefore it is equal to it. 

But the angle at j 4 is also equal to the angle at D; 
therefore the remaining angle at C is equal to the remaining angle at F. [i. 32] 
Therefore the triangle ABC is equiangular with the triangle DEF. 

But, again, let each of the angles at C, F be supposed not less than a right 
^ angle; 

I say again that, in this case too, the triangle 
ABC is equiangular with the triangle DEF. 

For, with the same construction, we can prove 
similarly that 

BC is equal to BO; 

so that the angle at C is also equal to the angle 
BGC. [1. 5] 

But the angle at C is not leas than a right angle; 
therefore neither is the angle BGC less than a right angle. 

Thus in the triangle BGC the two angles are not less than two right angles: 
which is impossible. [i. 17] 

Therefore, once more, the angle ABC is not imequal to the angle DEF; 

therefore it is equal to it. 

But the angle at A is also equal to the angle at D; 
therefore the remaining angle at C is equal to the remaining angle at F. [i. 32] 
Therefore the triangle ABC is equiangular with the triangle DEF. 
.Therefore etc. • Q. b- d. 
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Phopositioji 8 

Ifiri a rigU^nghd triangle a perpendierdar be drawn from the right angle to the 
base, the triangles adjoining the perpendicular are similar both to the whole and to 
one another. 

Let ABC be a right-angled triangle having the angle BAC right, and let AD 
be drawn from A perpendicular to SC; 

I say that each of the triangles ABD, ADC is similar to the whole ABC 
and, further, they are similar to one another. 

For, since the angle BAC is equal to the angle ADB, for each is right, 
and the angle at S is common to the two triangles 
ABC and ABD, 

therefore the remaining angle ACB is equal to the 
remaining angle SriS; [i. 32] 

therefore the triangle ABC is equiangular with 
the triangle ABD. 

Therefore, as SC which subtends the right 
angle in the triangle ABC is to BA which sub- 
tends the right angle in the triangle ABD, so is 
AB itself which subtends the angle at C in the triangle ABC to BD which 
subtends the equal angle BAD in the triangle ABD, and so also is .4C to AD 
which subtends the angle at B common to the two triangles. [vi. 4] 

Therefore the triangle ABC is both equiangular to the triangle ABD and 
has the sides about the equal angles proportional. 

Therefore the triangle ABC is similar to the triangle ABD. [vi. Def. 1] 
Similarly we can prove that 

the triangle ABC is also similar to the triangle ADC] 
therefore each of the triangles ABD, ADC is similar to the whole ABC. 

I say next that the triangles ABD, ADC are also similar to one another. 
For, since the right angle BDA is equal to the right angle ADC, 
and moreover the angle BAD was also proved equal to the angle at C, 
therefore the remaining angle at B is also equal to the remaining angle DAC; 

[I. 32] 

therefore the triangle ABD is equiangular with the triangle ADC. 
Therefore, as BD which subtends the angle BAD in the triangle ABD is to 
DA which subtends the angle at C in the triangle ADC equal to the angle BAD, 
so is AD itself which subtends the angle at B in the triangle ABD to DC which 
subtends the angle DAC in the triangle ADC equal to the angle at B, and so 
also is BA to AC, these sides subtending the right angles; [vi. 4] 

therefore the triangle ABD is similar to the triangle^ J?C. [vi. Def. 1] 
Therefore etc. 

PoRisM. From this it is clear that, if in a right-angled triangle a perpendic- 
ular be drawn from the right angle to the base, the straight line so drawn is a 
mean proportional between the segments of the base. q. U.b. 

Peocosition 9 

Frotfi a given straight line to cut off a prescribed part. 

Let .45 be the ^ven straight line; 

fhtB it is required to cut off from .45 a prescribed part. * 
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Let the third part be that prescribed. 

Let a straight line AC be drawn through from A containing with AB any 
angle; 


let a point D be taken at random on AC, and let 
DE, EC be made equal to AD. [i. 3] 

Let BC be joined, and through D let DF be dra\vn 
parallel to it. [i. 31] 

Then, since FD has been drawn parallel to BC, 
one of the sides of the triangle ABC, 
therefore, proportionally, as CD is to DA, so is BF 
to FA. [vi. 2] 

But CD is double of DA ; 

therefore BF is also double of FA ; 
therefore BA is triple of AF. 

Therefore from the given straight line AB the prescribed third part AF has 
been cut off. q. e. f. 



Proposition 10 

To cut a given uncut straight line similarly to a given cut straight line. 

Let AjB be the given uncut straight line, and AC the straight line cut at the 

points D, E] and let them be so placed as to con- 
tain any angle; 

let CB he joined, and through D, E let DF, EG 
be drawn parallel to BC, and through D let 
DIJK be drawn parallel to AB. [i. 31] 

Therefore each of the figures FH, HB is a 
parallelogram; 

therefore DH is equal to FG and HK to GB. 

[I. 34] 

Now, since the straight line HE has been dra^vn parallel to KC, one of the 
sides of the triangle DKC, 

therefore, proportionally, as CE is to ED, so is KH to HD. [vi. 2] 
But KH is equal to BG, and HD to GF) 

therefore, as CE is to ED, so is BG to GF. 

Again, since FD has been drawn parallel to GE, one of the sides of the tri- 
angle AGE, 

therefore, proportionally, as ED is to DA, so is GF to FA. [vi. 2] 
But it was also proved that, 

as CE is to ED, so is BG to GF; 
therefore, as CE is to ED, so is BG to GF, 
and, as ED is to DA, so is GF to FA. 

Therefore the given uncut straight line AB has been cut similarly to the 
giyen cut straight line AC. q. e. f. 

PnoposmoN 11 

To two given straight lines to find a third proportional. 

Let BA, AC be the two given straight fines; and let them be placed so as to 
contain any angle; 

thus it is required to find a third proportional to BA, AC. 
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For let them be produced to the points D, E, and let BD be made equal to 
AC; [1,3] 

let BC be joined, and through D let DE be drawn par- 
allel to it. [i. 31] 

Since, then, BC has been drawn parallel to DE, one 
of the sides of the triangle ADE, proportionally, s^AB 
is to BD, so is AC to CE. [vi. 2] 

But BD is equal to AC; 

therefore, as AB is to AC, so is AC to CE. 

Therefore to two given straight lines AB, AC a third 
proportional to them, CE, has been found. Q. e. p. 

Proposition 12 

To three given straight lines to find a fourth proportional. 

Let A, B, C be the three given straight lines; 

thus it is required to find a fourth proportional to A, B, C. 


A 

B 

C 


Let two straight lines DE, DF be set out containing any angle EDF', 
let DG be made equal to A, GE equal to B, and further DII equal to C; 

let GH be joined, and let EF be drawn through E parallel to it. [i. 31] 
Since, then, GH has been drawn parallel to EF, one of the sides of the tri- 
angle DEF, 

therefore, as DG is to GE, so is DH to HF. [vi. 2] 

But DG is equal to A , GE to B, and DH to C ; 

therefore, as A is to B, so is C to HF. 

Therefore to the three given straight lines A, B,C & fourth proportional HF 
has been found. q. e. p. 

Proposition 13 

To tvH) given straight lines to find a mean proportional. 

Let AB, BC be the two given straight lines; 
thus it is required to find a mean proportional to A B, 

BC. 

IjCt them be placed in a straight line, and let the 
semicircle ADC be described on AC; 
let BD be drawn from the point B at right angles to 
the straight line AC, and let AD, DC be joined. 

Since the angle ADC is an angle in a semicircle, it is right. [iii. 31] 

And, since, in the right-angled triangle ADC, DB has been drawn from the 
right angle perpendicular to the base, 
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therefore DB is a mean proportional between the segments of Ihe base, AB, 
BC. [VI. 8, For.] 

Therefore to the two given straight lines AB, BC a mean proportional DB 
has been found. q. e. f. 


Proposition 14 

In equal and equiangular parallelograms the sides about the equal angles are re- 
ciprocally proportional; arid equiangular parallelograms in which the sides about 
the equal angles are reciprocally proportional are equal. 

Let AB, BC be equal and equiangular parallelograms having the angles at 
B equal, and let DB, BE be placed in a straight line; 

therefore FB, BG are also in a straight line. 

[I. 14] 

I say that, in AB, BC, the sides about the 
equal angles are reciprocally proportional, that 
is to say, that, as DB is to BE, so is GB to 
BF. 

For let the parallelogram FE be completed. 
Sinoe, then, the parallelogram .dB is equal 
to the parallelogram BC, 
and FE is another area, 

therefore, as AB is to FE, so is BC to FE. [v. 7] 

But, as AB is to FE, so is DB to BE, [vi. 1] 

and, as BC is to FE, so is GB to BF. [irf.] 

therefore also, as DB is to BE, so is GB to BF, [v. 11] 

Therefore in the parallelograms AB, BC the sides about the equal angles are 
reciprocally proportional. 

Next, let GB be to BF as DB to BE; 

I say that the parallelogram dB is ecjual to the parallelogram BC. 

For since, as DB is to BE, so is GB to BF, 
while, as DB is to BE, so is the parallelogram dB to the parallelogram FE, 

[VI. 1] 

and, as GB is to BF, so is the parallelogram BC to the parallelogram FE, [vi. 1] 
therefore also, as dB is to FE, so is BC to FE; [v. 11] 

therefore the parallelogram AB is equal to the parallelogram BC. [v. 9] 
Therefore etc. q. e. d. 



Proposition 16 

In equal triangles which have one angle equal to one angle the sides about the equal 
angles are reciprocally proportional; and those triangles which have one angle equal 
to one angle, and in which the sides about the equal angles are reciprocally propor- 
tional, are equal. 

Let dBC, ADE be equal triangles having one angle equal to one angle, 
namely the angle BdC to the angle DAE; 

I say that in the triangles ABC, ADE the sides about the equal angles are 
reciprocally proportional, that is to say, that, 

as Cd is to AD, so is EA to dB. 

For let them be placed so that Cd is in a straight line with dB; 
ther^ore EA is also in a straight line with AB. 


[ 1 . 14 ] 
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Let BD be joined. 

Since, then, the triangle ABC is equal to the triangle ADE, and BAD is .an- 
other area, 

therefore, as the triangle CAB is to the triangle RAD, so is 
the triangle EAD to the triangle BAD. [v. 7] 

But, as CAB is to BAD, so is CA to AD, [vi. 1] 

and, as EAD is to BAD, so is EA to AB. [td.] 

Therefore also, as CA is to AD, so is EA to AB. [v. 11] 

Therefore in the triangles ABC, ADE the sides about 
the equal angles are reciprocally proportional. 

Next, let the sides of the triangles ABC, ADE be recip- 
rocally proportional, that is to say, let EA be to A B as 
CA to AD-, 

1 say that the triangle ABC is equal to the triangle ADE. i 
For, if BD be again joined, 

since, as CA is to AD, so is EA to AB, 
while, as CA is to AD, so is the triangle ABC to the triangle BAD, 
and, as EA is to AB, so is the triangle EAD to the triangle BAD, [vi. ' 
therefore, as the triangle ABC is to the triangle BAD, so is the triangle EAl 
to the triangle BAD. [v. 11] 

Therefore each of the triangles ABC, EAD has the same ratio to BAD. 
Therefore the triangle ABC is equal to the triangle EAD. [v. 9] 

Therefore etc. Q. E. o. 



Proposition 16 

( 

If four straight lines be 'proportional, the rectangle contained by the extremes is' 
equal to the rectangle contained by the means; and, if the rectangle contained by the 
extremes he equal to the rectangle contained by the means, the four straight lines 
will be proportional. 

Let the four straight lines AB, CD, E, F be proportional, so that, as AB is to 
CD, so is E to F; 

I say tliat the rectangle contained by AB, F is equal to the rectangle con- 
tained by CD, E. 

6 , 


Let AG, CH be dra^vn from the points A, C at right angles to the straight 
lines .dB, CD, and let .4(r be made equal to F, and CH. equal to 

Let the parallelograms BQ, DH be completed. 

Then mce, as AB is to CD, so is B to F, 

while E is equal to CH, and F to AG, 
therefore, as AB is to CD, so is CH to AG. 

Therefore in the parallelograms BG, DH the sides about the equal aagles 
are reciprocally proportional. 

But those equiangular parallelograms in which the sides about the eqtial 
angles are reciprocally proportional are equal; [vi. 14] 
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therefore the parallelogram BG is equal to the parallelogram DH. 

And BG is the rectangle AB, F, for AG is equal to F-, 

and DH is the rectangle CD, E, for E is equal to CH‘, 
therefore the rectangle contained hy AB,F is equal to the rectangle contained 
by CD, E. 

Next, let the rectangle contained by AB, F be equal to the rectangle con- 
tained by CD, E; 

I say that the four straight lines will be proportional, so that, as AB is to 
CD, so is E to F. 

For, with the same construction, 

since the rectangle AB, F is equal to the rectangle CD, E, 
and the rectangle AB, F is BG, for AG is equal to F, 
and the rectangle CD, E is DH, for CH is equal to E, 
therefore BG is equal to DH. 

And they are equiangular. 

But in equal and equiangular parallelograms the sides about the equal angles 
are reciprocally proportional. [vi. 14] 

Therefore, as A B is to CD, so is CH to AG. 

But CH is equal to E, and AG to F; 

therefore, as A B is to CD, so is E to F. 

Therefore etc. q. b. d. 


Proposition 17 

If three straight lines be proportional, the rectangle contained hy the extremes is 
equal to the square on the mean; and, if the rectangle contained by the extremes be 
equal to the square on the mean, the three straight lines will be proportional. 

Let the three straight lines A, B, C be proportional, so that, as A is to B, so 
is B to C; 

I say that the rectangle contained by A, G is equal to the square on B. 

Let D be made equal to B. 

Then, since, as A is to B, so is B 

B 0 to C, 

Q and B is equal to D, 

therefore, as A is to B, so is D to C. 

But, if four straight lines be proportional, the rectangle contained by the 
extremes is equal to the rectangle contained by the means. [vi. 16] 

Therefore the rectangle A, G is Oqual to the rectangle B, D. 

But the rectangle B, D is the square on B, for B is equal to D; 

therefore the rectangle contained by A, G is equal to the square on B. 

Next, let the rectangle A, G be equal to the square on B; I say that, as A is 
to B, so is B to G. 

For, with the same construction, 

■ since the rectangle A, G is equal to the square on B, 
while the square on B is the rectangle B, D, for B is equal to D, 
therefore the rectangle A, G is equal. to the rectangle B, D. 

But, if the rectangle contained by the extremes be equal to that contained 
. by meansi- the four straight lines are proportional. 

. ^JlauBrefore, as A is to Bl, so is J> to G. / ' . 
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But B is equal to D; 

therefore, as is to so is B to C. 

Therefore etc. q. b. d. 


Proposition 18 

On a given straight line to describe a rectilineal figure similar and similarly situated 
to a given rectilineal figure. 

Let ABh^ the given straight line and CE the given rectilineal figure; 
thus it is reciuired to describe on the straight line a rectilineal figure similar 
and similarly situated to the rectilineal figure CE. 

Let DF be joined, and on the 
straight line AB^ and at the 
points A, B on it, let the angle 
GAB be constructed equal to the 
angle at C, and the angle ABG 
equal to the angle CDF. [i. 23] 

Therefore the remaining angle 
CFD is equal to the angle AGB) 

therefore the triangle FCD is equiangular with the triangle GA B. 
Therefore, proportionally, as FD is to GB, so is FC to GA, and CD to AB. 
Again, on the straight line BG, and at the points B, G on it, let the angle 
BGH be constructed equal to the angle DFE, and the angle GBH equal to the 
angle FDE. fi. 23] 

Therefore the remaining angle at E is equal to the remaining angle at 

[I. 32] 

therefore the triangle FDE is equiangular with the triangle GBH) 
therefore, proportionally, as FD is to GB, so is FE to (?//, and ED to HB. 

[VI. 4] 

But it was also proved that, as FD is to GB, so is FC to GA, and CD to AB) 
therefore also, as FC is to AG, so is CD to AB, and FE to GH, and further ED 
to HB. 

And, since the angle CFD is equal to the angle AGB, 
and the angle DFE to the angle BGH, 
therefore the whole angle CFE is equal to the whole angle AGH. 

For the same reason 

the angle CDE is also equal to the angle A BH. 

And the angle at C is also equal to the angle at A, 

and the angle at E to the angle at H. 

Therefore AH equiangular with CE) 

and they have the sides about their equal angles proportional; 
therefore the rectilineal figure AH ih similar to the rectilineal figure CE. 

[VI. Def. 1] 

Therefore on the given straight line AB the rectilineal figure AH has been 
described similar and similarly situated to the given rectilineal figure CE. 

Q. E. F. 

Proposition 19 

Similar triangles are to one another in the duplicate ratio of the corresponding sides. 
JjsAt ABCi DEF be similar triangles having the angle at B equal to the angle 

'"■■■'ll 
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at E, and such that, as AB is to BC, so is DE to EF, so that BC corresponds 
to EF] ^ [V. Def. 11] 

I say that the triangle ABC has to the triangle DEF a ratio duplicate of 
that which BC has to EF. 

For let a third proportional BG be 
taken to BC, EF, so that, as BC is to 
0 EF, so is EF to BG; [vi. 11] 

and let AG be joined. 

/ \ Since then, as AB is to BC, so is DE 

/ \ to EF, 

B G C E F therefore, alternately, as AB is to DE, 

so is BC to EF. [V. 16 ] 

But, as BC is to EF, so is EF to BG; 

therefore also, as AB is to DE, so is EF to BG. [v. 11] 

Therefore in the triangles ABG, DEF the sides about the equal angles are 
reciprocally proportional. 

But those triangles which have one angle equal to one angle, and in which 
the sides about the equal angles are reciprocally proportional, are equal; 

[VI. 15] 

therefore the triangle ABG is equal to the triangle DEF. 

Now since, as BC is to EF, so is EF to BG, 
and, if three straight lines be proportional, the first has to the third a ratio 
duplicate of that which it has to the second, [v. Def. 9] 

therefore BC has to BG a ratio duplicate of that which CB has to EF. 

But, as CB is to BG, so is the triangle ABC to the triangle ABG; [vi. 1] 
therefore the triangle ABC also has to the triangle ABG a ratio duplicate of 
that which BC has to EF. 

But the triangle ABG is equal to the triangle DEF; 
therefore the triangle ABC also has to the triangle DEF a ratio duplicate of 
that which BC has to EF. 

Therefore etc. 

PoRiSM. From this it is manifest that, if three straight lines be proportional, 
then, as the first is to the third, so is the figure described on the first to that 
which is similar and similarly described on the second. q. e. d. 

PUOVOSITION 20 

Similar -polygons are divided into similar triangles, and into triangles equal in 
multitude and in the same ratio as the wholes, and the polygon has to the polygon 
a ratio duplicate of that which the corresponding side has to the corresponding side. 

Let ABCDE, FGHKL be similar polygons, and let AB correspond to FG; 

I say that the polygons ABCDE, FGHKL are divided into similar triangles, 
and into triangles equal in multitude and in the same ratio as the wholes, and 
the polygon ABCDE has to the polygon FGHKL a ratio duplicate of that 
which AB has to FG. 

Let BE, EC, GL, LH be joined. 

Now, since the polygon ABCDE is similar to the polygon FGHKL, 
the angle BAE is equal to the angle GFL; 
and, as BA is to AE, so is GF to FL. [vi. Def. 1] 

Since then ABE, FGL are two triangles having one angle equal to one angle 
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and the sides about the equal angles proportional, 

■therefore the triangle ABE is equiangular with the triangle FGL; [vi. ^ 
so that it is also similar; [vi. 4 and Def. 1] 

therefore the angle ABE is 
equal to the angle FOL. 

But the whole angle ABC is 
also equal to the whole angle 
FGH because of the similarity 
of the polygons; 
therefore the remaining angle 
EBC is equal to the angle 
LGH. 

And, since, because of the similarity of the triangles ABE, FGL, 
as EB is to BA, so is LG to GF, 

and moreover also, because of the similarity of the polygons, V 
as A B is to BC, so is FG to GH, \ 

therefore, ex aequali, as EB is to BC, so is LG to GH; [v.E23 
that is, the sides about the equal angles EBC, LGH are proportional; \ 
therefore the triangle EBC is equiangular with the triangle LGH, [vi. 6] 
so that the triangle EBC is also similar to the triangle LGH. [vi. 4 and Def. IJ 

For the same reason 

the triangle ECD is also similar to the triangle LHK. 

Therefore the similar polygons ABCDE, FGHKL have been divided into 
similar triangles, and into triangles equal in multitude. 

I say that they are also in the same ratio as the wholes, that is, in such man- 
ner that the triangles are proportional, and ABE, EBC, ECD arc antecedents, 
while FGL, LGH, LHK are their consequents, and that the polygon ABCDE 
has to the polygon FGHKL a ratio duplicate of that which the corresponding 
side has to the corresponding side, that is AB to FQ. 

For let AC, FH be joined. 

Then since, because of the similarity of the polygons, 

the angle ABC is equal to the angle FGH, 
and, as A B is to BC, so is FG to GH, 
the triangle ABC is equiangular with the triangle FGH ; [vi. 6] 
therefore the angle BAC is equal to the angle GFH, 
and the angle BCA to the angle GHF. 

And, since the angle BAM is equal to the angle GFN, 

and the angle ABM is also equal to the angle FGN, 
therefore the remaining angle AMB is also equal to the remaining {mgle FNG; 

[1.32] 

therefore the triangle ABM is equiangular with the triangle FGN. 

Similarly we can prove that 

the triangle BMC is also equiangular with the triangle GNH.- 

Therefore, proportionally, as AM is to MB, so is FN to NG, 
and, as BM is to MC, so is ON to NH ; 

so that, in addition, ex aequali, 

as AM is to MC, so is FN to NH. 

But, as AM is to MC, so is the triangle ABM to MBC, and AME to EMC; 
for they are to one another as their bases. 1] 
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Theanlore also, am one of the antecedents is to one of tiie consequents, so are 
all the antecedents to tdl the consequents; [v. 12] 

therefore, as the triangle AMB is to BMC, so is ABE to CBE. 

But, as AMB is to BMC, so is AM to MO; 
therefore also, as AM is to MC, so is the triangle ABE to the triangle EBC. 

For the same reason also, 

as FN is to NH, so is the triangle FGL to the triangle GLH. 

And, as AM is to MO, so is FN to NH; 
therrfore also, as the triangle ABE is to the triangle BEC, so is the triangle 
FGL to the triangle GLH; 

and, alternately, as the triangle ABE is to the triangle FGL, so is the triangle 
BEC to the triangle GLH. 

Similarly we can prove, if BD, GK be joined, that, as the triangle BEC is to 
the triangle LGH, so also is the triangle ECD to the triangle LHK. 

And since, as the triangle ABE is to the triangle FGL, so is EBC to LGH, 
and further ECD to LHK, 

therefore also, as one of the antecedents is to one of the consequents, so are all 
the antecedents to all the consequents; [v. 12] 

therefore, as the triangle ABE is to the triangle FGL, 
so is the polygon ABCDE to the polygon FGHKL. 

But the triangle ABE has to the triangle FGL a ratio duplicate of that which 
the corresponding sideAB has to the corresponding sideFC/; for similar tri- 
angles are in the duplicate ratio of the corresponding sides. [vi. 19] 

Therefore the polygon ABCDE also has to the polygon FGHKL a ratio dup- 
licate of that which the corresponding side AB has to the corresponding side 
FG. 

Therefore etc. 

PoRiSM. Similarly also it can be proved in the case of quadrilaterals that 
they are in the duplicate ratio of the corresponding sides. And it was also 
proved in the case of triangles; therefore also, generally, similar rectilineal 
figures are to one another in the duplicate ratio of the corresponding sides. 

Q. E. n. 


PROPOsraoN 21 

Figures whidi are similar to the same rectilineal figure are also similar to 
one another. 

For let each of the rectilineal figures A, B be similar to C; I say that A id 
also similar to B. 

For, since A is similar to C, 



it is equiangular with it and has the sides about the equal angles proportional. 

, , . [vi.Def.ll 

i ' Agftin, once B is mndlar to C, 
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it is eqiiiatigular with it and has the sides about the equal angles proportional. 

Therefore each of the figures A, Bis equiangular with C and with C has the 
sides about the equal angles proportional; 
therefore A is similar to B. <j. b. d. 

Proposition 22 

If four straight lines be proportional, the rectilineal figures similar and similarly 
described upon them will also be proportional; and if the rectilineal figures similar 
and similarly described upon them be proportional, the straight lines will them- 
selves also be proportional. 

Let the four straight lines AB, CD, EF, GH be proportional, 
so that, as .4 B is to CD, so is EF to GH, 
and let there be described on AB, CD the similar and similarly situated ijecti- 
lineal figures KAB, LCD, \ 

and on EF, GH the similar and similarly situated rectilineal figures MF, NH ; 

I say that, as KAB is to LCD, so is MF to NH. \ 

For let there be taken a third proportional O to AB, CD, and a third pro- 
portional P to EF, GH. [VI. 11] 

Then since, as AB is to CD, so is EF to GH, 

and, as CD is to O, so is GH to P, 
therefore, ex aeqvali, as AB is to O, so is EF to P. fv. 22] 

But, as AB is to 0, so is KAB to LCD, [vi. 19, Por.] 

and, as EF is to P, so is MF to NH; 
therefore also, as KAB is to LCD, so is MF to NH. [v. 11] 



Next, let MF be to NH as KAB is to LCD; 

I say also that, as AB is to CD, so is EF to GH. 

For, if EF is not to GH as ilB to CD, 

let EF be to QR as AB to CD, [vi. 12] 

and on QR let the rectilineal figure SR be described sinstlar and similarly sit- 
uated to either of the two MF, NH. [vi. 18] 

Since then, as AB is to CD, so is EF to QR, 
and there have been described on AB, CD the similar and similarly situated 
figures KAB, LCD, 

and on EF, QR the similar and similarly situated figures MF, SR, 
therefore, as KAB is to LCD, so is MF to SR. 

But also, by hypothesis, 

as KAB is to LCD, so is MF to NH; 
therefore also, as MF is to SR, so is MF to NH. 


It. 11] 
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Therefore MF has the same ratio to each of the figures NH, 8R’, 

therefore NH is equal to SR. [v. 9 ] 

But it is also umilar and similarly situated to it; 

therefore GH is equal to QR. 

And, since, as AB is to CD, so is EF to QR, 

while QR is equal to GH, 
therefore, as AB is to CD, so is EF to GH. 

Therefore etc. q. b. d. 


Proposition 23 

Equiangular ’parallelograms have to one another the ratio compounded of the rcdios 
of their sides. 

Let AC, CF be equiangular parallelograms having the angle BCD equal to 
the angle ECG; 

I say that the parallelogram AC has to the parallelogram CF the ratio com- 
pounded of the ratios of the sides. 



For let them be placed so that BC is in a straight line with CG; 

therefore DC is also in a straight line with CE. 

Let the parallelogram DG be completed; 

let a straight line if be set out, and let it be contrived that, 
as BC is to CG, so is K to L, 

and, as DC is to CE, so is L to M. [vi. 12] 

Then the ratios of it to L and of L to M are the same as the ratios of the 
sides, namely of BC to CG and of DC to CE. 

But the ratio of iC to M is compounded of the ratio of K to L and of that of 
L to M) 

so that K has also to M the ratio compounded of the ratios of the sides. 
Now since, as BC is to CG, so is the parallelogram AC to the parallelogram 
CH, [VI. 1] 

while, as BC is to CG, so is K to L, 
therefore also, as if is to L, so is AC to CH. [v. 11] 

Again, since, as DC is to CE, so is the parallelogram CH to CF, [vi. 1] 
while, as DC is to CE, so is L to M, 

therefore also, as L is to AT, so is the parallelogram CH to the parallelogram 
CF. [V. 11] 

Since, then, it was proved that, as if is to L, so is the parallelogram AC to the 
parallelogram CH, 

and, as L is to Af , so is the parallelogram CH to the parallelogram CF, 
therefore, ex aequaii, as if is to M, so is AC to the parallelogram CF. 

But K has to M the ratio compounded of the ratios of the sides; 
ther^ore AC also has to CF the ratio compounded of the ratios the sides. 
^Therefore etc. * Q- d- 
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PROPOsmoN 24 

In any parallelograin the paraMelogratns aboiU the diameter are similar b&th id ffie 
vfhole and to one another. 

Let ABCD be a parallelogram, and AC its diameter, and let EO, HK be 
parallelograms about AC) 

I say that each of the parallelograms EG, HK is 
similar both to the whole ABCD and to the other. 

For, since EF has been drawn parallel to BC, one 
of the sides of the triangle ABC, 
proportionally, as BE is to EA, so is CF to FA. 

[VI. 2] 

Again, since FG has been drawn parallel to CD, one of the sides of the 
angle ACD, 

proportionally, as CF is to FA, so is DG to GA. [v 

But it was proved that, 

as CF is to FA, so also is BE to EA ; 
therefore also, as BE is to EA, so is DG to GA, 
and therefore, componendo, 
as BA is to AE, so is DA to AG, [v. 18] 

and, alternately, 

as BA is to AD, so is EA to AG. [v. 16] 

Therefore in the parallelograms ABCD, EG, the sides about the common 
angle BAD are proportional. 

And, since GF is parallel to DC, 

the angle AFG is equal to the angle DC A ; 
and the angle DA C is common to the two triangles ADC, AGF; 
therefore the triangle ADC is equiangular with the triangle AGF. 

For the same reason 

the triangle ACB is also equiangular with the triangle AFE, 
and the whole parallelogram ABCD is equiangular with the parallelogram EG. 
. Therefore, proportionally, 

as AD is to DC, so is AG to GF, 
as DC is to CA, so is GF to FA, 
as AC is to CB, so is AF to FE, 
and further, as CB is to BA, so is FE to EA. 

And, since it was proved that, 

as DC is to CA, so is GF to FA, 
and, as AC is to CB, so is AF to FE, 

therefore, ex aequali, as DC is to CB, so is GFHo FE. [v. 22] 
Therefore in the parallelograms ABCD, EG the sides about the equal angles 
are proportional; 

therefore the parallelogram ABCD is similar to the parallelo^am EG. 

[vi.DeM] 

For the same reason 

the parallelogram ABCD is also similar to the parallelc^ram KH', 
therefme each of the parallelograms EG, HK is similar to ABCD, 

Biit figures nmilar to the same rectilineal figure are also similar to om on- 
otiber; '(vii.3l] 
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. liherefore the paraUelc^^ram EG! is also inmilar to the paraHelopam HK. 
Therefore etc. q. b. ©. 

Phoposition 26 

T6 construct one and the some figure similar to a given rectUinedl figure and equal 
to ano^er given rectilineal figure. 

Let ABC be the given rectilineal %ure to which the figure to be constructed 
must be similar, and D that to which it must be equal; 
thus it is required to construct one and the same figure similar to ABC and 
equal to D. 




Let there be applied to BC the parallelogram BE equal to the triangle ABC 
[I. 44], and to CE the parallelogram CM equal to D in the angle PCE which is 
equal to the angle CBL. [i. 45] 

Therefore BC is in a straight line with CF, and LE with EM. 

Now let GH be taken a mean proportional to BC, CF [vi. 13], and on GH let 
KGH be described similar and similarly situated to ABC. [vi. 18] 

Then, since, as BC is to GH, so is GH to CF, 
and, if three straight lines be proportional, as the first is to the. third, so is the 
figure on the first to the similar and similarly situated figure described on the 
second, [vi. 19, Por;] 

therefore, as BC is to CF, so is the triangle ABC to the triaiigle KGH. 
But, as BC is to CF, so also is the parallelogram BE to the parallelogran> EF. 

[VI. 1] 

Therefore also, as the triangle ABC is to the triangle KGH, so is the paral- 
lelogram BE to the parallelogram EF; 

therefore, alternately, as the triangle ABC is to the parallelogram BE, so is the 
triangle KGH to the parallelogram EF, [y. 16] 

' But the triangle ABC is equal to the parallelogram BE; 

therefore the triangle KGH is also equal to the parallelogram EF . . 

But the parallelogram EF is equal to D; 

therefore KGH is also equal to B. 

And KGH is also similar to ABC. 

Therefore one and tiie same figure KGH has been constructed similar to the 
givep rectilineal figure ABC and equal to the other, given figure D. «, e. p. 

Proposition 26 

. ' ' ' I 

If from a parcdlelogram there, be taken, away a paraBdogram similar and simBgsrly 
situated to the whole and having a common angle with it, it is <fi)outth/e same dior 
meter with the whole. i 

I'or from ^ paj^afi^ograpi ABCD Ipt i^ere be taken away the pacallelo- 
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gram AF similar and similarly situated to ABCD, and having tiie angle DAB 
common with it; 

I say that ABCD is about the same diameter with 
AF. 

For suppose it is not, but, if possible, let AHC be 
the diameter < of ABCD>, let GF be produced and 
carried through to H, and let HK be drawn through 
H parallel to either of the straight lines AD, BC. 

[I. 31] 

Since, then, ABCD is about the same diameter with KG, therefore, as DA is 
to AB, so is GA to AK. [vi. 24] 

But also, because of the similarity of ABCD, EG, 

as DA is to AB, so is GA to AE) 
therefoire also, as GA is to AK, so is GA to AE. [vi 11] 

Therefore GA has the same ratio to each of the straight lines AK, AE\ 
Therefore AE is equal to AK [v. 9], the less to the greater: which is impM- 
sible. \ 

Therefore ABCD cannot but be about the same diameter with AF‘, 
therefore the parallelogram ABCD is about the same diameter with the paral- 
lelogram AF. 

Therefore etc. q. b. d. 


Proposition 27 

Of all the parallelograms applied to the same straight line and deficient by parallelo- 
grammic figures similar and similarly situated to that described on the half of the, 
straight line, that parallelogram is greatest whieh is applied to the half of the straight 
line and is similar to the defect. 

Let AB be a straight line and let it be bisected at C; let there be applied to 
the straight line AB the parallelogram AD defi- 
cient by the parallelogrammic figure DB described 
on the half of AB, that is, CB‘, 

I say that, of the parallelograms applied to ^42? 
and deficient by parallelogrammic figures similar 
and similarly situated to DB, AD is greatest. 

For let there be applied to the straight line AB 
the parallelogram AF deficient by the parallelo- 
grammic figure FB similar and similarly situated 
to DB; 

I say that AD is greater than AF. 

For, since the parallelogram DB is similar to the parallelogram FB, 

they are about the same diameter. [vi. 26] 

Let their diameter DB be drawn, and let the figure be described. 

Then, since CF is equal to FE, {i. 43] 

and FB is common, 

therefore the whole CH is equal to the whole KE. 

But CH is equal to CG, since AC is also equal to CB. [1. 86] 

Therefore GC is also equal to EK. 

Let CF be added to each; 

um^r; . therefore the whole AF is equal to the gnomon LAfJV; 
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so that the parallelogram DB, that is, AD, is greater than the parallelogram 
AF. 

Therefore etc. q. e. d. 


Proposition 28 

To a given straight line to apply a parallelogram equal to a given rectilineal figure 
and deficient by a parallelogrammic figure similar to a given one: thus the given 
rectilineal Jigure must not be greater than the parallelogram described on the half of 
the straight line and similar to the defect. 

Let AH be the given straight line, C the given rectilineal figure to which the 
figure to be applied to .45 is required to be equal, not being greater than the 
parallelogram described on the half oiAB and similar to the defect, and D the 
parallelogram to which the defect is required to be similar; 
thus it is required to apply to the given straight line Alia parallelogram equal 
to the given rectilineal figure C and deficient by a parallelogrammic figure 
which is similar to D. 

Let AB be bisected at the point E, and on EB let EBFG be described similar 
and similarly situated to D; [vi. 18] 

let the parallelogram 4.5 be completed. 

If then 45 is equal to C, that which was enjoined will have been done; 
for there has been applied to the given straight line AB the parallelogram 45 
equal to the given rectilineal figure C and deficient by a parallelogrammic fig- 
ure GB which is similar to D. 



But, if not, let HE be greater than C. 

Now HE is equal to GB; 

therefore GB is also greater than C. 

Let KLMN be constructed at once equal to the excess by which GB is 
greater than C and similar and similarly situated to D. [vi. 25] 

But D is similar to GB; 

therefore KM is also ramilar to GB. [vi. 21] 

Let, then, KL correspond to GE, and LM to GF. 

Now, since GB is equal to C, KM, 

therefore GB is greater than KM; 
therefore also GE is greater than KL, and GF than LM. 

Let GO be made equal to KL, and GP equal to LM; and let the parallelo- 
gram OGPQ be completed; 

therefore it is equal and similar to KM. 

.Therefore GQ is also similar to GB;- 


[VI. 21] 
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theref^e GQ is about the same cliameter wiibi GB. [yi. 26] 
Let GQB be their diameter, and let the figure be described. 

Then, since BG is equal to C, KM, 

and in them GQ is equal to KM, 

therefore the remainder, the gnomon UWV, is equal to the remainder C. 
And, since PR is equal to OS, 

let QB be added to each; 
therefore the whole PB is equal to the whole OB. 

But OB is equal to TE, since the side AE is also equal to the side EB] [i. 36] 

, therefore TE is also equal to PB. 

. Let 08 be added to each; 

therefore tJie whole TS is equal to the whole, the gnomon VWU. 

But the gnomon VWU was proved equal to C; j 

therefore TS is also equal to C. I 

Therefore to the given straight line AB there has been applied the parallem- 
gram ST equal to the given rectilineal figure C and deficient by a parallel^ 
grammic figure QB which is similar to D. q. e. f. \ 

Proposition 29 ' 

To a given straight line to apply a parallelogram equal to a given rectilineal figure 
and exceeding by a parallelogrammic figure similar to a given one. 

Let AB be the pven straight line, C the given rectilineal figure to which the 
figure to be applied to A B is required to be equal, and D that to which the ex-' 
cess is required to be similar; 

thus it is required to apply to the straight line AB & parallelogram equal to the 
rectilineal figure C and exceeding by a parallelogrammic figure similar to D. 



Let AB be bisected at E; 

let there be described on EB the parallelogram BE similar and similarly at- 
uated to B; — 

and let GH be constructed at once equal to the sum of BE, C and similar and 
similarly situated to D. [vi. 26] 

Let KH correspond to EL and KG to EE. 

Now, since GH is greater than EB, 

therefore KH is also greater than EL, and KG than FEk 
Let EL, EE be produced, 

let ELM be equal to KH, and EEN to KG, 
and let AfAf be completed; 
therefore MN is both equal and similar to GH. .< 
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But OH is mmilar to EL', 

the^ore MN is also similar to EL', [vi. 21] 

therefore EL is about the same diameter with MN. [vi..26] 
Let their diameter FO be drawn, and let the figure be described. 

Since GH is equal to EL, C, 

while GH is equal to MN, 
therefore MN is also equal to EL, C. 

Let EL be subtracted from each; 

therefore the remainder, the gnomon XWV, is equal to C. 

Now, since AE is equal to EB, 

AN is also equal to NB [i. 36], that is, to LP [i. 43] 

Let EO be added to each; 

therefore the whole AO is equal to the gnomon VWX. 

But the gnomon VWX is equal to C; 

therefore .40 is also equal to C. 

Therefore to the given straight line AB there has been applied the parallelo- 
gram AO equal to the given rectilineal figure C and exceeding by a parallelo- 
grammic figure QP which is similar to D, since PQ is also similar to EL [vi. 24]. 

Q. E. T. 


Proposition 30 


To cut a given finite straight line in extreme and mean ratio. 

Let AB be the given finite straight line; 

thus it is required to cut AB in extreme and mean ratio. 

On AB let the square BC be described; and let there be 
applied to AC the parallelogram CD equal to BC and ex- 
ceeding by the figure AD similar to BC. [vi. 29] 

Now BC is a square; 

therefore AD is also a square. 

And, since BC is equal to CD, 
let CE be subtracted from each; 

therefore the remainder BF is equal to the remainder AD. 

But it is also equiangular with it; 
therefore in BF, AD the sides about the equal angles are 
reciprocally proportional; [vi. 14] 

therefore, as FE is to ED, so is AE to EB. 

But FE is equal to AB, and ED to AE. 

Therefore, as BA is to AE, so is AE to EB. 

' And AB is greater than AE', 

, therefore AE is also greater than EB. 

Therefore the straight line AB has been cut in extreme and mean ratio at 
E, and the greater segment of it is AE. q. b. v. 



Proposition 31 


In fight-angled triangles the figure on the side subtending the right angle is tgual 
to ike similar and similarly described figures on the sides containing the right angle. 
Let 4HC be a right-angled tiiangle having the angle BAC tight; 

I say that the figure on BC is equal to tiie amilar and similarly described 
%qieB cm AC- * i 
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Let AD he drawn perpendicular. 

Then since, in the right-angled triangle ABC, AD has been drawn from the 
right angle at A perpendicular to the base BC, 
the triangles ABD, ADC adjoining the per- 
pendicular are similar both to the whole 
ABC and to one another. [vi. 8] 

And, since ABC is similar to ABD, 
therefore, as CB is to BA, so is A B to BD. 

[VI. Def. 1] 

And, since three straight lines are propor- 
tional, 

as the first is to the third, so is the figure 
on the first to the similar and similarly 
described figure on the second, [vi. 19, Por.] 

Therefore, as CB is to BD, so is the figure on CB to the similar and similar 
described figure on BA. 

For the same reason also, 

as BC is to CD, so is the figure on BC to that on CA ; 
so that, in addition, 

as BC is to BD, DC, so is the figure on BC to the similar and similarly described 
figures on BA, AC. 

But BC is equal to BD, DC ; 

therefore the figure on BC is also equal to the similar and similarly described 
figures on BA, AC. 

Therefore etc. q. e. n. 



Proposition 32 

If two triangles having two sides proportional to two sides be placed together at one 
angle so that their corresponding sides are also parallel, the remaining sides of the 
triangles will be in a straight line. 

Let ABC, DCE be two triangles having the two sides BA, AC proportional 
to the two sides DC, DE, so that, as A B is to A C, so is DC to DE, and AB par- 
allel to DC, and AC to DE; 

I say that BC is in a straight line with CE. 

For, since AB is parallel to DC, 
and the straight line AC has fallen upon 
them, 

the alternate angles BAC, ACBare equal to 
one another. [i. 29] 

For the same reason 

the angle CDE is also equal to the angle 
ACD; 

so that the angle BAC is equal to the angle 
CDE. 

And, since ABC, DCE are two triangles having one angle, the angle at A, 
eqtml to one angle, the angle at 2>, 

and the sides about the equal angles proportional, 

' so that, as BA is to AC, so is CD to DE, 

therefore the triangle ABC is equiangular with the triangle DCE; [vi. Q 
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therefore the angle ^ 

But the angle ACD was alf*'*’®’^®'^ ^ 

therefore the whole ang’^^^ “ ^^® ®'“8*®® 

Let the angle ACB be ■ *®^ ^ each; 

therefore the angles. equal to the an^es BAC, ACB^ CBA. 

But the angles equal to two right angles; [i. 32] 

therefore t> S'^^sles ACE, ACB are also equal to two right angles. 
Therefore strai^t line AC, and at the point C on it, the two straight 
lines BC lying on the same side make the adjacent angles ACE, ACB 
equal to’*'^ ”8^1^ angles; 

therefore BC is in a straight line with CE. [i. 14] 

'pj^efore etc. q. e. d. 

Proposition 33 

X eguol circles angles have the same ralio as the circumferences on which they 
land, whether they stand at the centres or at the circumferences. 

Let ABC, DEF be equal circles, and let the angles BGC, EHF be angles at 
their centres G, H, and the angles BAC, EDF angles at the circumferences; 

I say that, as the circumference BC is to the circumference EF, so is the angle 
BGC to the angle EHF, and the angle BAC to the angle EDF. 

For let any number of consecu- 
tive circumferences CK, KL be 
made equal to the circumference 
BC, 

and any number of consecutive 
circumferences FM, MN equal to 
the circumference EF; 
and let GK, GL, HM, HN be 
joined. 

Then, since the circumferences BC, CK, KL are equal to one another, 

the angles BGC, CGK, KGL are also equal to one another; [iii. 27] 
therefore, whatever multiple the circumference BL is of BC, that multiple also 
is the angle BGL of the angle BGC. 

For the same reason also, 

whatever multiple the circumference NE is of EF, that multiple also is tbe 
angle NHE of the angle EHF. 

If then the circumference BL is equal to the circumference EN, the angle 
BGL is also equal to the angle EHN; [iii. 27] 

if the circumference BL is greater than the circumference EN, the angle BGL 
is also greater than the angle EHN; 

and, if less, less. 

There being then four magnitudes, two circumferences BC, EF, and two 
angles BGC, EHF, 

there have been taken, of the circumference BC and the angle BGC equimulti- 
ples, namely the circumference BL and the angle BGL, 
and of the circumference EF and the angle EHF equimultiples, namely the 
circumference EN and the angle EHN. 

And it has been proved that, 

if the circumference BL is in excess of the circumference EN, 
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the ani^e BGL is also in e»^ 
if equal, eqtilfS^ 
and if less, lessSs 

Therefore, as the circumference BC is to 42) has been drawn from the 
angle EHF. ' ^ 

But, as the angle BOC is to the angle EHF, so is the ak^ 

EDF; for they are doubles respectively. 

Thmefore also, as the circumference BC is to the drcumfe 
angle BGC to the angle EHF, and the angle BAC to the angle 
Therefore etc. 
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therefore tiie angle AB^ 
But the angle ACD was also 
therefore the whole angle / 

Let the angle ACB be ad'’ 
therefore the angles Af" 

But the angles BA '' 
therefore the 
Therefore wit'’ 
lines JSC, CE p 
equal to tw 


BOOK SEVEN 


DEFINITIONS 

Them unU is that by virtue of which each of the things that exist is called 


2. A number is a multitude composed of units. 

Ir 3. A number is a part of a number, the less of the greater, when it measures 
sthe greater; 

4. but parts when it does not measure it. 

5. The greater number is a multiple of the less when it is measured by the 
less. 

6. An even number is that which is divisible into two equal parts. 

7. An odd number is that which is not divisible into two equal parts, or that 
which differs by an unit from an even number. 

8. An even-times even number is that which is measured by an even number 
according to an even number. 

9. An even-times odd number is that which is measured by an even number 
according to an odd number. 

10. An odd-times odd number is that which is measured by an odd number 
according to an odd number. 

11. A prime number is that which is measured by an unit alone. 

12. Numbers prime to one another are those which are measured by an unit 
alone as a common measure. 

13. A composite number is that which is measured by some number. 

14. Numbers composite to one another are those which are measured by some 
number as a common measure. 

15. A number is said to multiply a number when tiiat which is multiplied is 
added to itself as many times as there are units in the other, and thus some 
number is produced. 

16. And, when two numbers having multiplied one another make some num- 
ber, the number so produced is called plane, and its sides are the numbers 
which have multiplied one another. 

17. And, when three numbers having multiplied one another make some 
number, the number so produced is solid, and its sides are the numbers which 
have multiplied one another. 

18. A square number is equal multiplied by equal, or a nuniber which is c<m- 
tained by two equal numbers. 

19. And a cube is equal multiplied by equal and again by equal, or a numbm* 
winch is contained by three equa.1 numbers. 

20i. Numbers are proportional when the first is the .same multiple, or the 
anmft part, or the same parts, of the 'second that theithixdl is the foucUr.> 
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21. Similar plane and solid numbers are those which have their ddes pro- 
portional. 

22. A perfect number is that which is equal to its own parts. 

BOOK VII. PROPOSITIONS 
Proposition 1 

Two unequal numbers being set out, and the less being continually subtracted in 
turn from the greater, if the number which is left never measures the one before it 
until an unit is left, the original numbers wiU be prime to one another. 

For, the less of two unequal numbers AB, CD being continually subtracted 
from the greater, let the number which is left never measure the one before 
it until an unit is left; I 

I say that AB, CD are prime to one another, that is, that an unit alond 
measures AB, CD. 1 

For, if AB, CD are not prime to one another, some number will measure' 
them. . \ 

Let a number measure them, and let it be E; let CD, measuring BF, leave ' 
FA less than itself, 

let AF, measuring DG, leave GC less than itself, 
and let GC, measuring FH, leave an unit HA. 

Since, then, E measures CD, and CD measures BF, 
therefore E also measures BF. 

But it also measures the whole BA ; 

therefore it will also measure the remainder AF. 

But AF measures DG) 

therefore E also measures DG. 

But it also measures the whole DC) 

therefore it will also measure the remainder CG. 

But CG measures FH) 

therefore E also measures FH. 

But it also measures the whole FA ; 

therefore it will also measure the remainder, the unit AH, though it is a num- 
ber: which is impossible. 

Therefore no number will measure the numbers AB, CD) therefore AB, CD 
are prime to (me another. [vii. Def. 12] 

Q. E. D. 


Proposition 2 

Given two numbers not prime to one another, to find their greatest common measure. 
Let AB, CD be the two given numbers not prime to one another. 

Thus it is required to find the greatest common measure of AB, CD. 

If now CD measures AB — ^and it also measures itself — CD is a common 
measure of CD, AB. 

And it is manifest that it is also the greatest; for no greater number than CD 
wifi measure CD. 

But, if CD does not measure AB, then, the less of the numbers AB, CD being 
oemtinuany subtracted from the greater, some number will be left which will 
measure the one b^ore it. 
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For an unit will not be left; otherwise AB, CD will be prime to one another 
[VII. 1], which is contrary to the hypothesis. 

Therefore some number will be left which will measure the one before it. 
Now let CD, measuring BE, leave EA less than itself, 
let EA, measuring DF, leave FC less than itself, 
and let CF measure AE. 

Since then, CF measures AE, and AE measures DF, 
therefore CF will also measure DF. 

But it also measures itself; 

therefore it will also measure the whole CD. 

But CD measures BE; 

therefore CF also measures BE. 

But it also measures EA ; 

therefore it will also measure the whole BA. 

But it also measures CD; 

therefore CF measures AB, CD. 

Therefore CF is a common measure of AB, CD. 

I say next that it is also the greatest. 

For, if CF is not the greatest common measure of AB, CD, some number 
which is greater than CF will measure the numbers AB, CD. 

Let such a number measure them, and let it be G. 

Now, since G measures CD, while CD measures BE, G also measures BE. 
But it also measures the whole BA ; 

therefore it will also measure the remainder AE. 

But AE measures DF; 

therefore G will also measure DF. 

But it also measures the whole DC; 

therefore it will also measure the remainder CF, that is. the greater will meas- 
ure the less: which is impossible. 

Therefore no number which is greater than CF will measure the numbers 
AB, CD; 

therefore CF is the greatest common measure of AB, CD. 

PoRiSM. From this it is manifest that, if a number measure two numbers, it 
will also measure their greatest common measure. q. e. d. 

Proposition 3 

Given three numbers not 'prime to one another, to find their greatest common measure. 
Let A, ByChe the three given numbers not prime to one another; 

thus it is required to find the greatest common meas- 
ure of A, B, C. 

For let the greatest common measure, D, of the two 
^ g numbers il, B be taken; [vn. 2] 

then D either measures, or does not measure, C. 
d| e| f| First, let it measure it. 

But it measures A, B also; 
therefore D measure A, B, C; 
therefore B is a common measure oi A, B, C. 

I say that it is also the greatest. 

\ For, if Z? is not the greatest common measure of A, B, C, some number which 
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is greater than D will measure numbers A, B,C. 

Let such a number measure them, and let it be E. 

Since then E measures A, B,C, 

it will also measure A, B; 

therefore it will also measure the greatest common measure of ^1, J5. 

[VII. 2, Por.] 

But the greatest common measure of B is D; 

therefore E measures D, the greater the less: which is impossible. 
Therefore no number which is greater than D will measure the numbers 

A, B,C; 

therefore D is the greatest common measure of A, B, C. 

Next, let D not measure C; ; 

I say first that C, D are not prime to one another. 1 

For, since A, B,C are not prime to one another, some number will measure 
them. A 

Now that which measures A, B, C will also measure A, B, and will measure 
D, the greatest common measure of A, B. [vii. 2, Por.}^ 

But it measures C also; 

therefore some number will measure the numbers D, C; 
therefore D, C are not prime to one another. 

Let then tbeir greatest common measure E be taken. [vii. 2] 

Then, innce E measures D, 

and D measures A, B, 
therefore E also measures A, B. 

But it measures C also; 

therefore E measures A, B,C; 
therefore B is a common measure of A, B, C. 

I say next that it is also the greatest. 

For, if E is not the greatest common measure df A, B,C, some number which 
is greater than E will measure the numbers A, B,C. 

Let such a number measure them, and let it be F. 

Now, since F measures A, B, C, 

it also measures A-, B] 

therefore it will also measure the greatest common measure of A, B, 

[vii. 2, Por.] 

But the greatest common measure of A, B is D; 

therefore F measures D. 

And it measures C also; 

therefore F measures D,C; _ 

therefore it will also measure the greatest common mesisure of D, C. 

[vii. 2, Por.] 

But the greatest common measure of D, C is E; « 

therefore F measures S, the greater the less: which is impossible 
Therefore no number which is greater than E will measure the numbers At 

B, Ci 

therefore E is tbe greatest common measure of A, B, C. 

Q. B. D. 
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Peopositiom 4 

Any number is either a part or parts of any number, the less of the greater. 

Let A, BC be two numbers, and let BC be the less; 

I say that BC is either a part, or parts, of A. 

For A, BC are either prime to one another or not. 

Bi First, let d., BC be prime to one another. 

A £ , ' Then, if BC be divided into the units in it, each unit of those 

in BC will be some part of A ; so that BC is parts of A. 

F' ■ 1 Next let A, BC not be prime to one another; then BC either 
. P measures, or does not measure, A. 

^ If now BC measures A, BC is a part of A. 

But, if not, let the greatest common measure D oi A, BC be taken; [vii. 2] 
ahd let BC be divided into the numbers equal to D, namely BE, EF, FC. 
Now, since D measures A, D is & part of A. 

But D is equal to each of the numbers BE, EF, FC; 
therefore each of the niunbers BE, EF, FC is also a part of A ; so that BC is 
parts of A . 

Therefore etc. Q. e. d. 

PROPOsmoN 5 

If a number be a pari of a number, and another be the same part of another, the 
sum wiU also be the same part of the sum that the one is of the one. 

For let the number A be a part of BC, 

and another, D, the same part of another EF that A is of BC; 

I say that the sum of A, D is also the same part of the 
sum of BC, EF that A is of BC. 

E For since, whatever part A is of BC, D is also the same 
part of EF, 

. H , therefore, as many numbers as there are in BC equal to A, 
so many numbers are there also in EF equal to D. 

|: Let BC be divided into the numbers equal to A, namely 

BC, OC, 

and EF into the numbers equal to D, namely EH, HF; 
then the multitude of BC, CC will be equal to the multitude of EH, HF. 
And, since BC is tequal to A, and EH to D, 

therefore BG, EH are also equal to A, B. 

. For the same reason 

CC, HF are also equal to A, D. 

Therefore, as many numbers as there are in BC equal to A, so many are 
there also in BC, EF equal to A, B. 

Therefore, whatever multiple BC is of A, the same multiple also is the sum 
of BC, EF of the sum of A, B. ■ 

Therefore, whatever part A is to BC, the same part al^ is the sum of A, B 
of the sum of BC, EF. <j. e. n. 

; . Pbopositiok 6 

if a nwrtber he parts of a number, and ano&ier be the same parts of another, the 
suM unU. also be the same parts of the sum that the anemia of the one. 
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For let the number AB he parts of the number C, and another, DE, the 
game parts of another, F, that AB is of C; 

I say that the sum of AB, DE is also the same parts of the sum of C, F 
that AB is of C. 

For since, whatever parts AB is of C, DE is also the 
same parts of F, 

therefore, as many parts of C as there are in AB, so many 
parts of F are there also in DE. 

Ijet AB be divided into the parts of C, namely AO, OB, 
and DE into the parts of F, namely DH, HE) 
thus the multitude of AG, GB will be equal to the multitude of DH, HE. 

And since, whatever part AO is of C, the same part is DH of F also, j 
therefore, whatever part AG is of C, the same part also is the sum of AG, DH 
of the sum of C, F. [viiAs] 

For the same reason, \ 

whatever part GB is of C, the same part also is the sum of GB, HE oi the sum 
of C, F. \ 

Therefore, whatever parts A B is of C, the same parts also is the sum of AB) 
DE of the sum of C, F. q. e, d. 


Phoposition 7 

If a number be thal part of a number, which a number subtracted is of a number 
subtracted, the remainder will also be the same part of the remainder that the whole 
is of the whole. 

For let the number AB be that part of the number CD which AE subtracted 
is of CF subtracted; 

I say that the remainder EB is also the same part of the remainder FD that 
the whole A ^ is of the whole CD. 


A__| B 

G $ I P 


For, whatever part A£? is of CF, the same part also let EB be of CG. 

Now since, whatever part AE is of CF, the same part also is EB of CG, 
therefore, whatever part AE is of CF, the same part also is A B of GF. [vn. 5] 
But, whatever part AE is of CF, the same part also, by hypothesis, is AB of 
CD; 

therefore, whatever part A B is of OF, the same part is it of CD also; 
therefore GF is equal to CD. 

Let CF be subtracted from each; 

therefore the remainder GC is equal to the remainder FD. 

Now since, whatever part AE is of CF, the same part also is EB of GC, 

while GC is equal to FD, 

therefore, whatever part AE is of CF, the same part also is EB of FD. 
But, whatever part AE is of CF, the same part also is AB of CD; 
therefore also the remainder EB is the same part of the remainder FD that the 

vMb A.B is of whote CD, 
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Proposition 8 

If a number be the same parts of a number that a number subtracted is of a number 
subtracted, the remainder will also be the same parts of the remainder that the whole 
is of the whole. 

For let the number AB be the same parts of the number CD that AE sub- 
tracted is of CF subtracted; 

I say that the remainder EB is also the same parts of the remainder FD 
that the whole 4 B is of the whole CD. 

For let GH be made equal to AB. 

• 1 — ? Therefore, whatever parts GH is of CD, the 

G M K N H same parts also is AE of CF. 

Let GH be divided into the parts of CD, 

: 1 1 f, namely GK, KH, and AE into the parts of CF, 

namely AL, LE; 

thus the multitude of GK, KH will be equal to the multitude of AL, LE. 
Now since, whatever part GK is of CD, the same part also is j 4L of CF, 
while CD is greater than CF, 
therefore GK is also greater than AL. 

Let GM be made equal to AL. 

Therefore, whatever part GK is of CD, the same part also is GM of CF’, 
therefore also the remainder MK is the same part of the remainder FD t^t 
the whole GK is of the whole CD. [vii. 7] 

Again, since, whatever part KH is of CD, the same part also is EL of CF, 
while CD is greater than CF, 
therefore HK is also greater than EL. 

Let KN be made equal to EL. 

Therefore, whatever part KH is of CD, the same part also is KN of CF‘, 
therefore also the remainder NH is the same part of the remainder FD that the 
whole KH is of the whole CD. [vii. 7] 

But the remainder MK was also proved to be the same part of the remainder 
FD that the whole GK is of the whole CD] 

therefore also the svun of MK, NH is the same parts of DF that the whole HG 
is of the whole CD. 

But the sum of MK, NH is equal to EB, 

and HG is equal to BA ; 

therefore the remainder EB is the same parts of the remainder FD that the 
whole AB is of the whole CD. Q. B. ». 


Proposition 9 

If a number be a part of a number, and another be the same part of another, alier- 
nately also, whatever part or parts the first is of the third, the same part, or the same 
parts, will the second also be of the fourth. 

For let the number A be a part of the number BC, and an- 
other, D, the same part oi another, EF, that A is of BC; 

I say that, alternately also, whatever part or parts A is ol 
D, the same part or parts is ^ of EF also. 

For since, whatever, part A is of BC, the same part also is 
D (A EF, 
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therefore, as many numbers as there are in BC equal to A, so many also are 
there in EF equal to D. 

Let BC be divided into the numbers equal to A, namdly BO, OC, 
aiid EF into those equal to D, namely EH, HF; 
thus the multitude of BG, GC will be equal to the multitude of EH, HF. 

■ Now, since the numbers BG, GC are equal to one another, and the numbers 
EH, HF are also equal to one another, 

while the multitude of BG, GC is equal to the multitude of EH, HF, 
therefore, whatever part or parts BG is of EH, the same part or the same parts 
is GC of HF also; 

so that, in addition, whatever part or parts BG is of EH, the same part also, or 
the same parts, is the sum BC of the sum EF. [vn. 5j 6] 

But BO is equal to A, and EH to D; I 

therefore, whatever part or parts A is of D, the same part or the same parts is 
BC of EF also. q. e. d.\ 

Pboposition 10 \ 

If a number he parts of a number, and, another he the same parts of another, alie^ 
naiely also, whatever parts or part the first is of the third, the same parts or the same 
part will the second also be of the fourth. 

For let the number AB be parts of the number C, and another, DE, the same 
parts of another, F; 

I say that, alternately also, whatever parts or part AB is 
of DE, the same parts or the same part is C of F also. 

For since, whatever parts AB is of C, the same parts 
also is DE of F, 

therefore, as many parts of (7 as there are in AB, so many 
parts also of F are there in DE. 

Let AB be divided into the parts of C, namely AG, GB, 
and DE into the parts of F, namely DH, HE) 
thus the multitude of AG, GB will be equal to the multitude of DH, HE. 
Now since, whatever part AG is of C, the same part also is DH of F, 
alternately also, whatever part or parts AG is of DH, 

the same part or the same parts is C of F also. [vn. 9] 

For the same reason also, 

whatever part or parts GB is of HE, the same part or the same parts is C of F 
also; 

so that, in addition, whatever parts or part A B is of DE, the same parts also, 
or the same part, is C of F. _ [vn. 5, 6] 

Q. E. n. 




Pboposition 11 

If, as whole is to whole, so is a number swbtraded to a number subtract^, the re- 
mainder witt also be to the remainder as whole to whole. 

As the whole AB is to the whole CD, eo let AE subtracted be to CF sub- 
tracted; ■ ^ 

I say that the remainder EB is also to tbe remainder F2> as tbe lyhole AB 
td the whole CD. ■ , i 

Since, as AB is to CD, sods AE to CF, ' • ;< 
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whatever part or paHa AB ia of CD, the same part or the same 
R ' parts is AE of CF also; [vn. Def. 20] 

J Therefore also the remainder EB ia the same part or parts oi FD 
that A fi is of CD. [vii. 7, 8] 

Therefore, as EB is to FD, so is AB to CD. [vn. Def; 20] 

Q. E. D. 

Proposition 12 

If piere be as many numbers as we please in proportion, then, as one of the ante- 
cedents is to one of the consequents, so are aU the antecedertts to cdl the consequents. 
Let A, B, C, Dhe as many numbers as we please in proportion, so that, 
as A is to B, so is C to D; 

I say that, as .d is tp D, so are A, C to B, D. 

For since, as is to JS, so is C to D, 
whatever part or parts A is of B, the same part or parts is C of 
D also. [vn. Def. 20] 

Therefore also the sum of A, C is the same part or the same parts of the sum 
of B, D that A is of B. [vn. 6, 6] 

Therefore, as 4 is to 5, so are A, C to B, D. [vn. Def. 20] 

Q. E. D. 

Proposition 13 

If four numbers be proportional, they will also be proportional altemately. 

Let the four numbers A, B, C, Dhe proportional, so that, 
as A is to B, so is C to D; 

I say that they will also be proportional altemately, so that, 
as A is to C, so will B be to D. 

For ance, as is to B, so is C to D, 
therefore, whatever part or parts A is of B, the same part or 
the same parts is C of D also. [vn. Def. 20] 

Therefore, altemately, whatever part or parts A is of C, 
the same part or the same parts is B of D also. [vn. 10] 
Therefore, as A is to C, so is B to D. [vn. Def. 20] 

Q. E. D. 

Proposition 14 

If there be as many numbers as we please, and others equal to them in multitude, 
which taken two and two are in the same ratio, they will also be in the same ratio 
ex aequali. ' 

Let there be as many numbers as we please A, B,. C, and others equal to 
th^ in multitude D, E, F, which taken two and tyfo are in the same ratio, so 
that. 


B 

■ 5 “ 


For, since, as A is to B, so is D 

therefoi 
as A is to. 

'‘Again, mnoe, as B Is to C, so is 



.^• iSs A is to B, so is D to B, 
d, as B is to C, so is B to F; 

1 say that, ex aequali, 

as A is to C, so also is D to F. 


[TO. 18] 


altemately, 

, so is B to E. 
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therefwe^ alternately, 

as B is to E, so is C to F. [vii. 13] 

But, as B is to so is to Z>; 

therefore also, as A is to Z), so is C to F. 

Therefore, alternately, 

as A is to C, so is Z> to F. [id.] 

Proposition 15 

7/ an unit measure any number, and another number measure any other number 
the same number of times, alternately also, the unit will measure the third number 
the same number of times that the second measures the fourth. 

For let the unit A measure any number BC, / 

and let another number D measure any 

other number EF the same number of ^ B G ^ 
times; ^ \ 

I say that, alternately also, the unit A ^ 1 ^ \ ^ 

measures the number D the same number ' r — 

of times that BC measures EF. \ 

For, since the unit A measures the number BC the same number of times 
that D measures EF, 

therefore, as many units as there are in BC, so many numbers equal to D are 
there in EF also. 

Let BC be divided into the units in it, BG, GH, HC, 

and EF into the numbers EK, KL, LF equal to D. 

Thus the multitude of BG, GH, HC will be equal to the multitude of 
KL, LF, 

And, since the units BG, GH, HC are equal to one another, 

and the numbers EK, KL, LF are also equal to one another, 
while the multitude of the units BG, GH, HC is equal to the multitude of the 
numbers EK, KL, LF, 

. therefore, as the unit BG is to the number EK, so will the unit GH be to the 
' . Isimber KL, and the unit HC to the number LF, 

\ "''^refore also, as one of the antecedents is to one of the consequents, so will 
. ecedents be to all the consequents; [vn. 12] 

same ’e, as the unit BG is to the number EK, so is BC to EF, 




■'■rt or iPG is equal to the unit A, 

and the number EK to the number D. 

’^ition, wjinit A is to the number D, so is BC to EF. 

<rt, is C oi measures the number D the same number of times that 


l-*PEOPOsmoN 16 

/f. \ so is a nmibeP^iher make certain numbers, the numbers so 

pfodtj K. the remaind&r aS 

totii ^^ipi . ' whole CD4 by multiplying B make C, and B by 


Q. E. D. 








AE to to the umts in A. 
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But the unit E also measures the number A according to the units in it; 
therefore the unit E measures A the same number of times that B measures C. 

Therefore, alternately, the unit E 
^ measures the number B the same num- 

® ber of times that A measures C [vii. 15]. 

C— — Again, since B by multiplying A has 

D- 1 — made D, 

E therefore A measures D according to the 

units in B. 

But the unit E also measures B according to the units in it; 
therefore the unit E measures the number B the same number of times that A 
measures D. 

But the unit E measured the number B the same number of times that A 
measures C; 

therefore A measures each of the numbers C, D the same number of times. 
Therefore C is equal to D. q. e. d. 

Proposition 17 


If a nurriber by multiplying two numbers make certain numbers, the numbers so 
produced wiU have the same ratio as the numbers multiplied. 

For let the number A be multiplying the two numbers B, C make D, E; 

I say that, as B is to C, so is D to E. 

For, since A by multiplying B has made D, 

therefore B measures D according to the units in A. 

But the unit F also meas- 
^ ures the number A according 

B C to the units in it; 

5 1 therefore the unit F measures 

F the number A the same num- 
ber of times that B measures Z). 
Therefore, as the unit F is to the number A, so is B to Z). [vii. Def. 20] 
For the same reason, 

as the unit F is to the number A, so also is C to E; 
therefore also, as B is to D, so is C to E. 

Therefore, alternately, as B is to C, so is Z) to E. [vii. 13] 

q. E. D. 


Proposition 18 

If two numbers by multiplying any number make certain numbers, the numbers so 
produced wiU halve the same ratio as the multipliers. 

For let two numbers A, B by multiplying any number C make D, E; 

^ I say that, as A is to B, so is Z> to B. 

~c” o For, since A by multiplying C has made D, 

^ therefore alo) C by multiplying A has made D. 

D 

^ ' For the same reason also 

C by multipl 3 dng B has made E. 

Therefore the number C by multiplying the two numbers A , B has made D, E. 
Therefore, as A is to B, so is Z) to B. (vit. 17] 

Q;« .BS* 04 
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Proposition 22 

The l&ist numbers of those which have the same ratio with (hem are "prime to one 
another. 

Let B be the least numbers of those which have the s am e ratio with them; 

I say that A, B are prime to one another. 

For, if they are not prime to one another, some ^ 

number will measure them. 

Let some number measure them, and let it be <7. ® 

And, as many times as C measures A, so many ^ 
units let there be in D, 

and, as many times as C measures B, so many imits E— — 
let there be in E. 

Since C measures A according to the units in Z>, 

therefore C by multiplying D has made A. [vii. Def. 1^] 
For the same reason also 

C by multiplying E has made B. 

Thus the number C by multipljring the two numbers D, E has made A, B\ 
therefore, as 7) is to E, so is A to B; [vii. 17] 

therefore D, E are in the same ratio mth A, B, being less than they: which is 
impossible. 

Therefore no number will measure the numbers A, B. 

Therefore A, B are prime to one another. q. e. d. 

Proposition 23 

If two numbers he prime to one another, the number which meamres the one of them 
will be prime to the remaining number. 

Let A, B be two numbers prime to one another, and let any number C 
measure A ; 

I say that C, B are also prime to one another. 

For, if C, B are not prime to one another, 

some number will measure C, B. 

Let a number measure them, and let it be D. 

Since D measures C, and C measures A, therefore D also 
measures A. I I 

But it also measures B; | | 

therefore D measures A, B which are prime to one another: A B C o 
which is impossible. [vii. Def. 12] 

ThOTefore no number will measure the numbers C, B. 

Therefore C, B are prime to one another. Q. m. D. 

Proposition 24 

If two numbers be prime to any number, their product also will be prime to the same. 

For let the two numbers A, B be prime to any number C, and let A by mul- 
tiplying B make D; 

I say that C, D are prime to one another. 

For, if C, 7> are not prime to one another, some number will measure C, D. 
Let a number measure them, and let it be E. 

Now, since C, A are prime to one another, 
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and a certain number E measures C, 
therefore A, E are prime to one another. [vii. 23] 

As many times, then, as E measures D, so many units let there be in 
F; 

therefore F also measures 
D according to the units in E. [vii. 16] 
Therefore E by multiplying F has made D. [vn. Def . 15] 

I . . . But, further, A by multiplying B has also made jD; 

A I ^ therefore the product of E, F is equal to the product of 

i a,b. 

But, if the product of the extremes be equal to that of 
D the means, the four numbers are proportional; [vii. 19] 

therefore, as E is to A, so is B to F. 

But A, E are prime to one another, 

numbers which are prime to one another are also the least of those which have 
the same ratio, [vii. 21] 

and the least numbers of those which have the same ratio with them measure 
those which have the same ratio the same number of times, the greater the 
greater and the less the less, that is, the antecedent the antecedent and the 
consequent the consequent; [vn. 20] 

therefore E measures B. 

But it also measures C ; 

therefore E measures B, C which are prime to one another: which is impossible. 

[vu. Def. 12] 

Therefore no number will measure the numbers C, D. 

Therefore C, D are prime to one another. q. e. n. 

Proposition 25 

If two numbers be pritne to one another, the product of one of them into itself will 
be prime to the remaining one. 

Let A, B be two numbers prime to one another, 

and let A by multipl 3 ring itself make C; 

I say that B, C are prime to one another. 

For let D be made equal to A. 

Since A, B are prime to one another, and A is equal to D, 

I therefore D, B are also prime to one another. 

Therefore each of the two numbers D, A is prime to B; 

C therefore the product of D, A will also be prime to B. [vii. 24] 
But the number which is the product of Z>, A is C. 

Therefore C, B are prime to one another. q. e. d. 




Proposition 26 

If two numbers be prime to two numbers, both to eath, their prodvde also wiU be 
prime to one another. 

For let the two munbers A, B be prime 
* ** to the two numbers C, D; both to each, 

B 0 and let A by multiplying B midce E, and let 

E — C by multiplying D make F; 

P r say that B, F are prime to one another. 



m .MVEucLro'f:;'* 

For, since each of {he numbers A, B is prime to O', ) ' 

therefore the product of A, B will also be prime to C. [vn. 24] 
' But the produet of Bis iS; 

therefore E, C are prime to one another. 

For the same reason 

E, D are also prime to one another. 

'Therefore each of the numbers C, D is prime to B. ' 

Therefwe the product of C, D will also be prime to E. [vni 24] 

But the product of C, D is F. 

Therefore E, F are prime to one another. q. b. d. 



Peoposition 27 

If two numbers be prime to one another, and each by multiplying itself mi 
pertain number, the produals will be prime to one another; and, if the origin 
rvunibers by multiplying the products make certain numbers, the latter will 
be prime to one another (ond this is always the case with the extremes]. 

Let ri, B be two numbers prime to one another, 
let A by multiplying itself make C, and by multipl 3 dng C make D, 
and let B by multiplying itself make E, and by multiply- 
ing E make F; 

I say that both C, E and D, F are prime to one another. 

For, since A, B are prime to one another, and A by 
multiplying itself has made C, 

therefore C, B are prime to one another, [vii. 25] 

Since, then, C, B are prime to one another, 

and B by multiplying itself has made E, 

^ therefore C, E are prime to one another. 

Again, since A, B are prime to one another, 

and B by multiplying itself has made E, 
therefore A, E are prime to one another. 

Since, then, the two numbers A, C are prime to the two numbers B, E, both 
to each, 

therefore also the product of A, C is prime to the product of B, E. [vii. 26] 
And the product of A, C is D, and the product of B, EiaF. 

Therefore D, F are prime to one another. Q. e. d. 


[id.] 


[Id.] 


Peoposition 28 

If two numbers be prime to one another, the sum will also be prime to each of them; 
and, if the sum of two numbers be prime to any one of thern, the original wumbers 
will also be prime to one another. 

For let two numbers AB, BC prime to one another be added; 

I say that the sum AC is also prime to each of 
the niunbers AB, BC. 

> For, if CA, AB are not prime to one another, 

' ' some number will measure CA, AB, 

KEet a number measure thmn, and let it be D. 

Since then D measures CA, AB, . 

' > thmfore it will also measure the remainder BC. 
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. But it also measures 

therefore D me^ures AB, BC ^)(iueh are prime to oue another: which is im- 
posedble. . ; [vn. Def. 12] 

Therefore no number will measure the nuiUbers CA, AB; therefore CA, AB 
are prime to one another. 

For the same reason 

' AC, GB are also piiine to one another. 

Therefore CA is prime to each of the numbers AB, BC. 

Again, let CA, AB be prime to one another; 

I say that AB, BC are also prime to one another. 

■ For, if AB, BC are not prime to one another, 

some number will measure AB, BC. 

Let a number measure them, and let it be D. 

Now, since D measures each of the numbers AB, BC, it will also measure 
the whole CA. 

But it also measures AB; 

therefore D measures CA, AB which are prime to one another: 

which is impossible. [vii. Def. 12] 

Therefore no number will measure the numbers AB, BC. 

Therefore AB, BC are prime to one another. q. e. n. 

PnoposmoN 29 

Any prime number is prime to any number which it does not measure. 

Let A be a prime number, and let it not measure B; 

I say that B, A are prime to one another. 

For, if B, A are not prime to one another, 

* some number will measure them. 

'B Let C measure them. 

C Since C measures B, 

and A does not measure B, 
therefore C is not the same with A. 

Now, rince C measures B, A, 

therefore it also measures A which is prime, though it is not the same with it: 

which is impossible. 

Therefore no number will measure B, A. 

Therefore A, B are prime to one another. . q. e. d. 


PnoposmoN 30 


1/ two numbers by multiplying one another make some number, and any prime 
number measure the product, it will also measure one of the original numbers. 
For let the two numbers A, B by multiplying one another make C, and let 

. any prime, number D meamire C;. 

A j gj^y £) Baeaaires one trf ths numbers A, B. 

B-- For let it not measure A. , ; 



Now D is prime; 

tberef<»ee A^ B are prime tu^ qoiSiiwiother. [vn. 29] 
And, as many timos as B meseAires C, so many 
units let there be in < 


then B measures C according' to the units in B, 
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therefore D by multiplying E has made C. [vn. Def. 16] 
Further, A by multiplsdng B has also made C; 

therefore the product of D, E is equal to the product of A, B. 
Therefore, as D is to so is £ to i?. {vii. 19] 

But D, A are prime to one another, 

primes are also least, [vn. 21] 

and the least measure the numbers which have the same ratio the same num- 
ber of times, the greater the greater and the less the less, that is, the antecedent 
the antecedent and the consequent the consequent; [vn. 20] 

therefore D measures B. 

Similarly we can also show that, if D does not measure B, it will measure A. 
Therefore D measures one of the numbers A, B. q. b. 

Proposition 31 

Any composite number is measured by some prime number. 

Let .4 be a compoate number; \ 

I say that A is measured by some prime number. \ 

For, since A is composite, 

some number will measure it. 

Let a number measure it, and let it be B. A— 

Now, if £ is prime, what was enjoined will have g 

been done. 

But if it is composite, some number will measure it. 

Let a number measure it, and let it be C. 

Then, since C measures £, 

and £ measures A, 
therefore C also measures A. 

And, if O' is prime, what was enjoined will have been done. 

But if it is composite, some number will measure it. 

Thus, if the investigation be continued in this way, some prime number will 
be found which will measure the number before it, which will also measure A. 

■ For, if it is not found, an infinite series of numbers will measure the number 
A, each of which is less than the other; 

which is impossible in numbers. 

Therefore some prime number will be found which will measure the one 
before it, which will also measure A. 

Therefore any composite number is measured by some prime number. 

Q. E. D. 

Proposition 32 

Any number either is prime or is measured by some prime number. 

Let A be a number; 

I say that A either is prime or is measured by some ^ — — — " 

prime number. 

K now A is prime, that which was enjoined will have been done. 

But if it is composite, some prime number will measure it. _ [vii. 31] 
Therefore any number either is prime or is measured by some prime number. 

Q. B. D. 
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Proposition 33 

Owen as many numbers as we please, to find the least of those which ham the same 
ratio with them. 

Let A, B, C he the given numbers, as many as we please; 

thus it is required to find the least of those which 
have the same ratio with A, B, C. 

A, B, C are either prime to one another or not. 
Now, il A, B, C are prime to one another, they 
are the least of those which have the same ratio 
with them. [vii. 21] 

But, if not, let D the greatest common measure 
of .4, B, C be taken, [vn. 3] 

and, as many times as D measures the numbers A, 
B, C respectively, so many units let there be in the 
numbers E, F, G respectively. 

Therefore the numbers E, F, G measure the numbers A, B, C respectively 
according to the units in D. [vii. 16] 

Therefore E, F, G measure A, B, C the same number of times; 

therefore E, F, G are in the same ratio with A, B, C, [vn. Def. 20] 
I say next that they are the least that are in that ratio. 

For, if E, F, G are not the least of those which have the same ratio with A, 
B,C, 

there will be numbers less than E, F, G which are in the same ratio with A, 
B, C. 

Let them be H, K, L; 

therefore H measures A the same number of times that the numbers K, L 
measure the numbers B, C respectively. 

Now, as many times as H measures A, so many units let there be 
in M; 

therefore the numbers K, L also measure the numbers B, C respectively ac- 
cording to the units in M. 

And, since // measures A according to the units in M, 

therefore M also measures A according to the units in H. [vii. 16] 
For the same reason 

M also measures the numbers B, C according to the units in the numbers K, L 
respectively; 

Therefore M measures A, B, C. 

Now, since H measures A according to the units in M, 

therefore H by multiplying M has made A. [vn. Def. UQ 
For the same reason also 

E by multiplying D has made A. 

Therefore the product of E, D is equal to the product of H,M. 

Therefore, as B is to H, so is Af to D. [vii. 19] 

But E is greater than H ; 

therefore M is also greater than D. 

And it measures A, B, C: 

which is impossible, for by hypothesis, D is the greatest common measure of 
A, B, C. 
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Therefore there cannot be any numbers less than E, F, G which are in the 
same ratio with A, B, C. 

Therefore E, F, G are the least of those which have the same ratio with A) 
B, C. Q. B. 

, , , t 

PnoposmoN 34 


Given two numbers, to find ike least number which they measure. 

Let A, B be the two given numbers; 

thus it is required to find the least number which they measure. 

Now A, B are either prime to one another or not. 

First, let ri, B be prime to one another, and let A 
by multiplying B make C ; 
therefore also B by multiplying A has made C. 

Therefore A, B measure C. 

I say next l^t it is also the least number they 
measure. 

For, if not. A, B will measure some number 
which is less than C. 

Let them measure D. 

Then, as many times as A measures D, so many units let there be in E, 
and, as many times as B measures D, so many units let there be in F) 
therefore A by multiplying E has made D, 

and B by multiplying F has made D; [vii. Def. 1&] 

therefore the product oi A, E is equal to the product of B, F. 

Therefore, as A is to B, so is F to E. [vii. 19^ 

But A, B are prime, 

primes are also least, [vii. 21] 

and the least measure the numbers which have the same ratio the same number 
of times, the greater the greater and the less the less; [vii. 20] 

therefore B measures E, as consequent consequent. 

And, rince A by multiplying B, E has made C, D, 

therefore, as B is to .F, so is C to Z>. [vn. 17] 

But B measures E; 

therefore C also measures D, the greater the less: 
which is impossible. 



ThCTdiore A, B do not measure any. number less than C; 

therefore C is the least that is measured by A, B. 

Next, let A, B not be prime to one another, 
and let F, E, the least numbers of those which have the same ratio with A, B, 
;be taken; * [vn. 33] 

therefore the product of A, .E is equal to the product of B, F. [vn. 19] 
And let A by multiplying E make <7;, 

therefore also B by multiplyii^ F l^s made C ; — -A --u... 

' therefore A, jB measure C. ; . ■ ■ j. . - ■ j.' i 

I say next that it is also the least number . . ; ; ; im 

that they measure. ’ • ' . . C 

For, if not, A, B will measure some number -y* Tr*~'0 ; < , 


wdneh >is less than G, 


Let them measure D. 
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And,' as many times as A maasuies D, so many units let there be in t?, 
and, as many times as B measures D, so many units let there be in H. 
Therefore A b^ multiplying G has made D, 

and B by multiplying H has made D. 

Therefore the product of A, Cr is equal to the product of B, H; 

therefore, as A is to B, so is H to O. [vn. 19] 

But, as A is to B, so is F to E. 

Therefore also, as F is to jB, so is to G. 

But F, E are least, 

and the least measure the numbers which have the same ratio the same num- 
ber of times, the greater the greater and the less the less; [vii. 20] 

therefore E measures G. 

And, since A by multiplying E, G has made C, D, 

therefore, as E is to G, so is C to D. [vn. 17] 

But E measures G; 

therefore C also measures D, the greater the less: 
which is impossible. 

Therefore A, B will not measure any number which is less than C. 
Therefore C is the least that is measured by A, B. q. b. d. 

Pboposition 35 


If two numbers measure any number, the least number measured by them will also 
measure the same. 

For let the two numbers A, B measure any number CD, 
and let E be the least that they measure; 

I say that E also measures CD. 

For, if E does not measure CD, let E, measuring DF, leave CF less than 
itself. 



Now, since A, B measure E, 
and E measures DF, 
therefore A, B will also measure DF. 


E measure the whole CD; 

therefore they will also measure the remainder CF which is less than E: 

which is impossible. 


Therefore E cannot fail to measure CD; 

therefore it measures it. q. e. j>. 


Proposition 36 


Given three numbers, to find the least number which they measure. 

Let A, B, C be the three given numbers; 

thus it is required to find the least number which they 



measure. 

Let D, i^e least number measured by tbe two num- 
bers A, B, be taken. [vii. 34] 

Then C either measures, or does not measure, D. 
First, let it measure it. 

But A, B also measure D; 
therefore A, B, C measure D. 


I say next that it is also the least that they measure. 
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For, if not, A, B, C will measure some number which is less than D. 

Let them measure E, 

Since A, B, C measure E, 

therefore also A, B measure E. 

Therefore the least number measured by 4, B will also measure E. [vii. 36] 
But D is the least number measured by A, B; 

therefore D will measure E, the greater the less; 
which is impossible. 

Therefore A, B, C will not measure any number which is less than D; 

therefore D is the least that A, B, C measure. 

Again, let C not measure D, 
and let E, the least number measured by C, D, be 
taken. [vii. 34] 

Since A, B measure D, 

and D measures E, 
therefore also A, B measure E. 

But C also measures E; 

therefore also A, B, C measure E. 

I say next that it is also the least that they measure. 

For, if not, A, B, C will measure some number which 
I^et them measure F. 

Since A, B, C measure F, 

therefore also A, B measure F; 
therefore the least number measured by A, B will also measure F. [vu. 35] 
But D is the least number measured by A, B; 

therefore D measures F, 

But C also measures F\ 

therefore D, C measure F, 

so that the least number measured by D, C will also measure F. 

But E is the least number measured by C, Z>; 

therefore E measures F, the greater the less: 
which is impossible. 

Therefore A, B, C will not measure any number which is less than E. 
Therefore E is the least that is measured by A, B, C. q. e. d. 

Proposition 37 

If a number be measured by any number, the number which is measured will have 
a part called by the same name as the measuring number. 

For let the number A be measured by any number B; 

I say that A has a part called by the same name as B,- a — . 

For, as many times as B measures A , so many units let g 

there be in C. 

Since B measures A according to the units in C, C 

and the unit D also measures the number C according D — 
to the units in it, 

therefore the unit D measures the number C tiie same number of times as B 
measures A. 

Therefore, alternately, the unit D measures the number B the same number 
of times as C measures A; [vii. 15] 



is less than E. 
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therefore, whatever part the umt D is of the number B, the same part is C of A 
also. 

But the unit D is a part of the number B called by the same name as it; 
therefore C is also a part of A called by the same name as B, 
so that A has a part C which is called by the same name as B. q. e. d. 

Peoposition 38 

// a number have any part whatever, it will he measured by a number caMed by the 
same name as the part. 

For let the number A have any part whatever, B, 

and let C be a number called by the same name as the part B; 

1 say that C measures A. 

For, since B is a part of A called by the same name 
as C, 

® and the unit D is also a part of C called by the same 

— D name as it, 

therefore, whatever part the unit D is of the number C, 
the same part is B of A also; 

therefore the unit D measures the number C the same number of times that B 
measures A. 

Therefore, alternately, the unit D measures the number B the same number 
of times that C measures A . [vii. 15] 

Therefore C measures A. Q- b- d- 


Peoposition 39 


To find the number which is the least that will have given parts. 

Let A, B, C he the given parts; 

thus it is required to find the number which is the least that will have the parts 
A, B, C. 

Let D, E, F be numbers called by the same name as the parts A, B,C, 

and let G, the least number measured 
^ — = — by D, E, F, be taken. [vii. 36] 

_fi — E Therefore G has parts called by the 

p same name as D, E, F. [vii. 37] 

But A, B, C are parts called by the 
~ same name as D, E, F; 

therefore G has the parts A, B, C. 

I say next that it is also the least number that has. 

For, if not, there will be some number less than G which will have the parts 


A, B, C. 

Let it be H, 

Since H has the parts A, B, C, 

therefore H will be measured by numbers called by the same name as the parts 
A, B, C. [VII. 38] 

But D, E, F are numbers called by the same name as the parts A, B, C; 

therefore H is measured by D, E, F. 

And it is less than <?: which is impossible. 

Therefore there will be no number less than 0 that will have the parts A, 


B,C. 


Q. E. D. 
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Proposition 1 

If there be as many numbers as we please in continued proportion, and the extremes 
of them be prime to one another, the numbers are the least of those which hatJe the 
same ratio with them. \ 

Let there be as many numbers as we please, A, B,C, D, in continued pro- 


portion, 

and let the extremes of them A, D he 

prime to one another; A E — 

I say that A, B, C, D are the least of B F 

those which have the same ratio with them, c G 

For, if not, let E, F, G, H be less than A, d H 

B, C, D, and in the same ratio with them. 


Now, since A, B, C, D are in the same ratio mth. E, F, G, H, 
and the multitude of the numbers A, B, C, D is equal to the multitude of the 
numbers E, F, G, H, ! 

therefore, ex aequali, 

as A is to Z), so is £ to H. [vii. 14] 

But A, D are prime, 

primes are also least, [vii. 21] 

and the least numbers measure those which have the same ratio the same num- 
ber of times, the greater the greater and the less the less, that is, the antecedent 
the antecedent and the consequent the consequent. [vii. 20] 

Therefore A measures E, the greater the less: 

which is impossible. 

Therefore E, F, G, H which are less than A, B, C, D axe not in the same 
ratio with them. 

Therefore A, B,G, D axe the least of those which have the same ratio with 
them. Q. B. D. 

Proposition 2 „ 

To find numbers in continued proportion, as many as may be prescribed, and the 
least that are in a given ratio. 

Let the ratio of A to B be the given ratio in least numbers; ' 
thus it is required to find numbers in continued proportion, as many as may be 
prescribed, and the least that are in the ratio of A to B. 

Let four be prescribed; 

let A by multiplying itself make C, and by multipljdng B let it make D; 

let B by multiplying itsell make E; ' 

further, tet A by multiplying C, D, E make F,G,H. 

150 
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and let B by multiplying E make K. 

Now, since A, by multiplying itself has made C, 

and by multiplying B has made D, 

A C therefore, as A is to B, so is C to D, 

B D [vn- 17] 

Again, ance A by multiplying B 
E has made D, 

F Q and B by multiplying itself has made 

FI 

therefore the numbers A, B by mul- 
tiplying B have made the numbers 
D, E respectively. 

Therefore, as A is to B, so is B to B, [vii. 18] 

But, as A is to B, so is C to B; 

therefore also, as C is to B, so is B to E. 

And, since A by multiplying C, D has made F, G, 

therefore, as C is to B, so is B to 0. [vii. 17] 

But, as C is to B, so was A to B; 

therefore also, as A is to B, so is F to 0. 

Again, since A by multiplying B, E has made G, H, 

therefore, as B is to E, so is G to H. [vn. 17] 

But, as B is to E, so is A to B. 

Therefore also, as A is to B, so is B to H. 

And, since A, B by multiplying E have made H, K, 

therefore, as A is to B, so is B to K. [vii. 18] 

But, as A is to B, so is F to G, and G to H. 

Therefore also, as F is to B, so is B to H, and H to K; 
therefore C, B, E, and F, B, H, K are proportional in the ratio of A to B. 

I say next that they are the least numbers that are so. 

For, since A, B are the least of those which have the same ratio with them, 
and the least of those Avhich have the same ratio are prime to one another, 

[vii. 22] 

therefore A, B are prime to one another. 

And the numbers A, B by multiplying themselves respectively have made 
the numbers C, E, and by multiplying the numbers B, E respectively have 
made the numbers F, K) 

therefore C, E and F, K are prime to one another respectively. [vn. 2TJ 
But, if there be as many numbers as we please in continued proportion, and 
the extremes of them be prime to one another, they are the least of those which 
have the same ratio with them. [vin. 1] 

Therefore €, B, E and F, B, H, K are the least of those which have the same 
ratio with A, B. q. e. n. 

’ PoBiSM. From this it is manifest that, if three numbers in continued propor- 
tion be the least of those which have the same ratio with them, the extremes of 
them are squares, and, if four numbers, cubes. 

PBOPQSmON 3 

If as many numbers as we please in continued proportion be (he least of those which 
hem ^ same ratio with them, the extremes of them are prime io one another. 
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Let as many numbers as we please, A, B, C, D, in continued proportion be 
the least of those which have the same ratio with them; 

A : B C 

0 


E F 


G 


H 


K 


L 


M 


N 


O 

I say that the extremes of them A, D are prime to one another. j 
For let two numbers E, F, the least that are in the ratio of .4, ff, C, zii be 
taken, [vuA33] 

then three others G, H, K with the same property; \ 

and others, more by one continually, [viii\2] 

until the multitude taken becomes equal to the multitude of the numbers 
B, C, D. 

Let them be taken, and let them be L, M, N, 0. 

Now, since E, F are the least of those which have the same ratio with them, 
they are prime to one another. [vii. 22] 

And, since the numbers E, F by multiplying themselves respectively have 
made the numbers G, K, and by multiplying the numbers G, K respectively 
have made the numbers L, O, [viii. 2, PorO 

therefore both G, K and L, 0 are prime to one another. [vii. 27] 
And, since A, B,C, D are the least of those which have the same ratio with 
them, 

while L, M, N, 0 are the least that are in the same ratio with A, B, C, D, 
and the multitude of the numbers A, B, C, D ia equal to the multitude of the 
numbers L, M, N, 0, 

therefore the numbers A, B, C, D are equal to the numbers L, M, A, 0 re- 
spectively; 

therefore A is equal to L, and D to 0. 

And L, 0 are prime to one another. 

Therefore A, D are also prime to one another. q. e. d. 

Proposition 4 

Given as many ratios as toe please in least numbers, to find numbers in continued 
proportion which are the least in the given ratios, — 

I«t the given ratios in least numbers be that of A to B, that of C to D, and 
that of E to F; 

thus it is required to find numbers in continued proportion which are the least 
that are in the ratio of A to B, in the ratio of C to D, and in the ratio of B to F. 
Let G, the least number measured by B, C, be taken. [vii. 34] 

And, as many times as B measures G, so many times also let A measure H, 
and, as many times as C measures G, so many times also let D measure K. 
Now E either measures or does not measure K. 

First, let it measure it. 
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And, as many times as E measures K, so many times let P measure L also. 
Now, since A measures H the same number of times that B measures O, 
therefore, as A is to B, so is B to G. [vii. Def. 20, vn. 13] 


A — B 

C — D 

E F 



For the same reason also, 

as C is to D, so is G to K, 
and further, as E is to F, so is to L; 
therefore H, G, K, L are continuously proportional in the ratio of A to B, in 
the ratio of C to Z), and in the ratio of B to F. 

I say next that they are also the least that have this property. 

For, if H, G, K, L are not the least numbers continuously proportional in the 
ratios of A to B, of C to D, and of E to F, let them be N, 0, M, P. 

Then since, as A is to B, so is iV to 0, 

while A, B are least, 

and the least numbers measure those which have the same ratio the same num- 
ber of times, the greater the greater and the less the less, that is, the antecedent 
the antecedent and the consequent the consequent; 

therefore B measures 0. [vn. 20] 

For the same reason 

C also measures 0; 
therefore B, C measure 0; 

therefore the least number measured by B, C will also measure O. [vn. 35] 
But O is the least number measured by B, C; 

therefore G measures O, the greater the less: 
which is impossible. 

Therefore there will be no numbers less than H, G, K, L which are continu- 
ously in the ratio of A to B, of C to D, and of E to F. 

Next, let E not measure K. 



Let M, the least number measured by E, K, be taken. 

And, as many times as K noeasures M, so many times let H, Or measure AT, 0 
respectively, 
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and, as many times as E measures M, so many times let F measure . P also. 
Sinee H measures N the same number of times that G measures 0, 

therefore, as is to (?, so is iV to 0. [vn. 13 and Def . 20] 
But, as H is to Cr, so is -4 to B; 

therefore also, as .d is to B, so is i\r to 0. 

For the same reason also, 

as (7 is to D, so is 0 to M. 

Again, since E measures M the same number of times that F measures P, 
therefore, as B is to F, so is Af to P; [vii. 13 and Def. 20] 
therefore N, 0, M, P are continuously proportional in the ratios of A to B, of 
C to D, and of E to F. 

I say next that they are also the least that are in the ratios A:B, C:D, E;. F. 
For, if not, there will be some numbers less than N, 0, M, P continuo^y 
proportional in the ratios A:B, C:D, E'.F. 

Let them be Q, R, S, T. 

Now since, as Q is to B, so is A to B. 

while A, B are least, 

and the least numbers measure those which have the same ratio with them tJ^e 
same number of times, the antecedent the antecedent and the consequent the 
consequent, [vii. 20] 

therefore B measures R. 

For the same reason C also measures R; 

therefore B, C measure R. 

Therefore the least number measured by B, C will also measure R. [vii. 35] 
But G is the least number measured by B, C ; ; 

therefore G measures R. 

And, as <? is to R, so is A to S: [vii. 13] 

therefore K also measures S. 

But E also measures S; 

therefore E, K measure S. 

Therefore the least number measured by E, K will also measure B. [vii. 36] 
But M is the least number measured by E, K; 

therefore M measures S, the greater the less: 
which is impossible. 

Therefore there will not be any numbers less than iV, 0, M, P continuously 
proportional in the ratios of A to B, of C to D, and of E to F; 
therefore N, 0, M, P are the least numbers continuously proportional in the 
ratios A:B, C:D, E:F. Q. e. d. 

Proposition 5 _ 

Plane numbers have to one another the ratio compounded of the ratios of their sides. 

Let A, B be plane numbers, and let the numbers C, D be the sides of A, and 
E,FofB; 

I say that A has to B the ratio compounded of the ratios of the sides. 

For, the ratios being given which C has to E and D to F, let the least num- 
bers G, H, K that are continuously in the ratios C: B, D: F be taken, so that, 

as C is to B, so is ^ to 

and, ,as £> is to FtSOT&M toK. [vin. 4] 

And let D by multiplying E make L. 
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Now, since D by multiplying C has made A, and by multiplying E has 
madeL, 

therefore, as C is to so is A to L. [vii. 17] 

But, as C is to E, so is G to H; 

therefore also, as G is to so is A to L. 

^ Again, since E by multiplying D has made L, and 

further by multiplying F has made B, 

® therefore, as is to F, so is L to B. [vii. 17] 

^ But, as is to F, bo is H to K; 

^ therefore also, as H is to K, so is L to B. 

G But it was also proved that, 

H as G is to H, so is A to L; 

K therefore, ex aequali, 

L as G is to K, so is A to B. [vn. 14] 

But G has to K the ratio compounded of the ratios of the sides; 
therefore A also has to B the ratio compounded of the ratios of the sides. 

Q. B. D. 


Pboposition 6 

If there be as many numbers as we please in continued proportion, and the first do 
not measure the second, neither will any other measure any other. 

het there be as many numbers as we please, A, B,C, D, E, in continued pro- 
portion, and let A not measure B; 

I say that neither will any other measure any other. 

Now it is manifest that A, B, 

A C, D, E do not measure one an- 

B other in order; for A does not 

C ®ven measure B. 

I say, Iben, that neither will 
any other measure any other. 

— E For, if possible, lot A measure 

F C, 

G And, however many A, B, C 

H are, let as many numbers F, O, 

H, the least of those which have 
the same ratio with A, B, C, be taken. [vn. 33] 

Now, since F, G, H are in the same ratio with A, B, C, and the multitude of 
the numbers A, B, C is equal to the multitude of the numbers F, G, H, 

therefore, ex aequali, as A is to C, so is F to H. [vn. 14] 
And since, as A is to B, so is F to G, 

while A does not measure B, 
therefore neither does F measure G; [vn. Def. 20] 

therefore F is not an unit, for the unit measures any number. 

Now F, H axe prime to one anotiier. [vm. 3] 

And, as F is to jtf, so is A to C; 

therefore neither does A measure C. 

. Similarly we can prove that neither will any other measure any o^. 

mesasF 
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Proposition 7 

If there be as many numbers os we please in continued proportion, and Oie first 
measure the last, it will measure the second also. 

Let there be as many numbers as we please, A, B,C, D, in continued pro- 
portion; and let A measure D; 

I say that A also measures B. ~ 

For, if A does not measure B, neither B 

will any other of the numbers measure any c 

other. [vin. 6] ^ 

But A measures D. 

Therefore A also measures B. q. e. d. 

Proposition 8 

If between two numbers there fall numbers in continued proportion unih them, th 
however many numbers fall between them in continued proportion, so many will 
also fall in continued proportion between the numbers which have the same ratv 
with the original numbers. 

Let the numbers C, D fall between the two numbers A, Bin continued pro- 
portion with them, and let E be made in the same ratio to F as 4 is to B; 

I say that, as many numbers as have fallen between A, B in continued pro- 
portion, so many will also fall between E, F in continued proportion. 

For, as many as A, B, C, D 
are in multitude, let so many 
numbers G, H, K, L, the least 
of those which have the same 
ratio with A, C, D, B, be 
taken ; [vii. 33] 

therefore the extremes of 
them G, L are prime to one 
another. [viii. 3] 

Now, since A, C, D, B are in the same ratio with G, H, K, L, 
and the multitude of the numbers A, C, D, B ia equal to the multitude of the 
numbers G, H, K, L, 

therefore, ex aequali, as .4 is to B, so is G to L. [vii. 14] 

But, as A is to B, so is E to F; 

therefore also, as (? is to L, so is B to F. 

But G, L are prime, 

primes are also least, [vii. 21] 

and the least numbers measure those which have the same patio the same num- 
ber of times, the greater the greater and the less the less, that is, the anteced- 
ent the antecedent and the consequent the consequent. [vii. 20] 

Therefore G measures E the same number of times as L measures F. 

Next, as many times as G meaaires E, so many times let H, K also measure 
respectively; 

bers ore (r, H, K, L measure B,' M, N, F the same number of times. 

'ore G, H, K, L are in the same ratio with B, M, N, F. [vn. Def. 20] 
' H, K, L are in the same ratio with A, C, D, B; 


A- 

C- 

D- 

B- 

G- 

H- 

K- 

L- 


E- 

M- 

N- 

F- 
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But A, C, D, B are in ccmtinued proportion; 

therefore E, M, N, F &re also in continued proportion. 

Therefore, as many numbers as have fallen between A, Bin continued pro- 
portion with them, so many numbers have also fallen between E, F in con- 
tinued proportion. <1- b- d. 


Proposition 9 

If two numbers be 'prime to one another, and numbers fall between them in con- 
tinued proportion, then, however many numbers fall between them in continued 
proportion, so many •will also fall between each of them and an unit in conlinved 
proportion. 

Let A, B he two numbers prime to one another, and let C, D fall between 
them in continued proportion, 

and let the unit E be set out; 

I say that, as many numbers as fall between .4, B in continued proportion, so 
many will also fall between either of the numbers A, B and the unit in con- 
tinued proportion. 

For let two numbers F, G, the least that are in the ratio of A, C, D, B, be 
taken, 

three numbers H, K, L with the same property, 
and others more by one continually, until their multitude is equal to the multi- 
tude of A, C, D, B. [vni. 2] 


A- 

C- 

0 

B. 


E- 


F— 


6 — 


H 

K 

L 

M 

N 

0 

P 


Let them be taken, and let them he M, N, 0, Pi. 

It is now manifest that F by multiplying itself has made H and by multiply- 
ing H has made M, while G by multiplying itself has made L and by multiply- 
ing L has made P. [viii. 2, Por.} 

And, since M, N,0, Pare the least of those which have the same ratio with 


F,G, 

and A, C, D, B axe also the least of those which have the same ratio wilh 
F, G, [vin- 1] 

while the multitude of the numbers M, N, 0, P is equal to the multitude of the 
numbers A, C, D, B, 

therefore M, N, 0, P are equal to A, C, D, B respectively; 
therefore M is equal to A, and P to B. 

Now, since F by multiplying itself has made H, 

therefore F measures H according to the units in F. 

But the unit E also measures F according to the units in it; 
therefore the unit E measures the number F the sante number of times as F 


measures H. 
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Therefore, as the unit S is to the number F, soia F to H. [vn. Def. 20] 

Again, since F by multiplying H hak made M, 

therefore H measures M according to the units in F. 

But the unit E also measures the number F according to the units in it; , 
therefore the unit E measures the number F the same number of times as H 
measures M. 

Therefore, as the unit E is to the niunber F, so is H to M. 

But it was also proved that, as the unit E is to the number F, so is F to 
therefore also, as the unit E is to the number F, so is F to H, and H to M. 

But M is equal to A; 

therefore, as the unit E is to the number F, so is F to H, and H to A. 

For the same reason also, 

as the unit E is to the number G, so is <J to L and L to B, 

Therefore, as many numbers as have fallen between A, B in continuedlpro- 
portion, so many numbers also have fallen between each of the numbers A, B 
and the unit E in continued proportion. q. : 

Proposition 10 

If nurrihers fall between each, of two numbers and an unit in continued proportion 
however many numbers fall between each of them and an unit in continued pro- 
portion, so many also will fall between the numbers themselves in contirvued propor- 
tion. 

For let the numbers D, E and F, G respectively fall between the two num- 
bers A, B and the unit C in continued proportion; 

I say that, as many numbers as have fallen between each of the numbers A, ^ 
and the unit C in continued proportion, so many numbers will also fall between 
A, ^ in continued proportion. 

For let D by multiplying F make H, and let the numbers D, F by multiply- 
ing H make K, L respectively* 

Now, since, as the unit C 
is to the number D, so is D 
to E, 

therefore the unit C measures 
the number D the Same num- 
ber of times as D measures 
E. [vii. Def. 20] 

, But the unit C measures 
the number D according to 
the units in D) 

therefore the number D also measures E according to the units in Z>; 
therefore Z> by multiplying itself has made Fv 

Again, since, as C is to the number Z), so is F to A, 
therefore the unit C measures the number D the same number of times as E 
measures A. 

But the u nit C measures the number D according to the units in D; 
therefore E also measures A according to the units in D; 
therefore D by multiplying F has made A. 

' For th^M^e reason dso >> 

F by mulKplying itself has made G, and by multiplying G has inads Bi ■ ' 
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And, since D by multiplsdng itsself ]|as made E and by multipl 3 ring F has 
made H, 

therefore, as D is to F, so k JE to H. [vn. 17] 

For the same reason also, 

as Z) b to F, so is H to G. [vii. 18] 

Therefore also, as E is to H, so is H to G. 

Again, since D by multiplying the numbers B, H has made A, K respec- 
tively, 

therefore, as E is to ZZ, so is A to K. [vii. 17] 

But, as E is to H, so is D to F; 

therefore also, as D is to F, so is A to K. 

Again, since the numbers D, F by multiplying H have made K, L respec- 
tively, 

therefore, as D is to F, so is K to L, [vn. 18] 

But, as D is to F, so is A to K] 

therefore also, as A is to K, so is A to L. 

Further, since F by multiplying the numbers H, Q has made L, B respec- 
tively, 

therefore, as ZZ is to (?, so is L to B, [vn. 17] 

But, as H is to G, so is D to F; 

therefore also, as D is to F, so is L to B. 

But it was also proved that, 

as £> is to F, so is A to iit and K to L; 
therefore also, as A is to Zl, so is iC to L and L to B, 

Therefore A, K, L, B are in continued proportion. 

Therefore, as many numbers as fall between each of Ihe numbers A, B and 
the unit C in continued proportion, so many also mil fall between A, B in con- 
tinued proportion. q. e. d. 


Proposition 11 

Between two square numbers there is one mean proportional number, and the square 
has to the square the ratio duplicate of that which the side has to the side. 

Let A, jB be square numbers, 

and let C be the side of A, and D of B; 

I say that between A, B there is one mean proportional number, and A has 
to B the ratio duplicate of that which C has to D. 

* For let C by multiplying D make E. 

Now, since Aba square and C is its side, 

C D* therefore C by muitipl3dng itself has made A. 

E— — — — same reason also, 

D multiplying itself has made B. 

Since, then, C by multiplying the numbers C, D has made A, E respectively, 
therefore, as C is to Z), so b A to F. • [vli. 17] 

F6ir the same reason also, 

as C is to Z>, so is F to B. [vn. 18] 

Therefore also, as A is to F; so is F to B. 

Therefore between A, B there is one mean proportional number. 

I say next that A also has to B the ratio duplicate of that which C has to D. 
For,* since A, F, B are three numbers in proportion, 
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therefore A has to B the ratio duplicate of that which A has to E. [v. Def . 9] 
But, as 4 is to E, so is C to D. 

Therefore A has to B the ratio duplicate of that which the »de C has to D. 

Q. E. D. 


Proposition 12 

Between two cube numbers (here are two mean proportional numbers, and the cube 
has to the cube the ratio triplicate of that which the side has to the side. 

Let A, B be cube numbers, 

and let C be the side of A, and B of B; 

I say that between A, B there are two mean proportional numbers, and A has 
to B <he ratio triplicate of that which C has to D. 

For let C by multiplying 

itself make E, and by multi- * ^ 

plying Diet it make F; B F 

let D by multiplying itself ^ 

make G, ^ ^ 

and let the numbers C, D by 
multiplying F make H, K respectively. 

Now, since d. is a cube, and C its side, 

and C by multiplying itself has made E, 
therefore C by multiplying itself has made E and by multipl 3 dng E has made .4. 
For the same reason also 

D by multiplying itself has made G and by multiplying G has made B. ^ 
And, since C by multiplying the numbers C, D has made E, F respectively, 
therefore, as C is to D, so is E to F. [vii. 17] 

For the same reason also, 

as C is to D, so is F to G. [vii. 18] 

Again, since C by multiplying the numbers E, F has made A , H respectively, 
therefore, as E is to F, so is A to H. [vii. 17] 

But, as B is to F, so is (7 to D. 

Therefore also, as C is to D, so is A to H. 

Again, since the numbers C, D by multiplying F have made H, K respec- 
tively, 

therefore, as C is to D, so is H to K. [vii. 18] 

Again, since D by multiplying each of the numbers F, G has made K, B re- 
spectively, 

therefore, as F is to G, so is iC to B. [vii. 17] 

But, as F is to G, so is C to B; 

therefore also, as G is to B, so is A to B, H to K, and K to B. 
Therefore H, K are two mean proportionals between A, B. 

I say next that A also has to B the ratio triplicate of that which C has to B. 
For, since A, H, K, B are four numbers in proportion, 
therefore A has to B the ratio triplicate of that which A has to H. [v. Def. 10] 
But, as A is to B, so is C to B; 

therefore A also has to B the ratio triplicate of that which C has to B. 

Q. E. D. 
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If there be as many numbers as we please in continued proportion, and each by 
multiplying itself make some number, the products unU be proportioned; and, if the 
original numbers by multiplying the produets make certain numbers, the loiter will 
also be proportional. 

Let there be as many numbers as we please, A, B,C, in continued propor- 
tion, so that, as A is to B, so is B to C; 

let A, B,C by multiplying themselves make D, E, F, and by multiplying D, E, 
F let them make G, H, K; 

I say that D, E, F and 0, H, K are in continued proportion. 


A G. 

B H. 

C K. 

D 

E M- 

F N. 

L P- 

0 Q. 


For let A by multiplying B make L, 
and let the numbers A, B by roultipljdng L make M, N respectively. 
And again let B by multiplying C make 0, 
and let the numbers B, C by multiplying O make P, Q respectively. 
Then, in manner similar to the foregoing, we can prove that 
D, L, E and G, M, N, II arc continuously proportional in the ratio of A to B, 
and further E, O, F and H, P, Q, K are continuously proportional in the ratio 
of B to C. 

Now', as A is to B, so is B to C; 

therefore D, L, E are also in the same ratio with E, O, F, 
and further G, M, N, H in the same ratio W'ith H, P, Q, K. 

And the multitude of D, L, E is equal to the multitude of E, O, F and tkat 
of G, M, N, U to that of H, P, Q, K; 

therefore, ex aequali, 
aa D is to E, BO is E to F, 

and, as (? is to H, so is H to K, [vii. 14] 

Q. E. n. 


Peoposition 14 


If a square measure a square, the side will also measure the side; and, if the side 
measure the side, the square will also measure the square. 

Let A, B bo square numbers, let <7, D be their sides, and let A measure B; 

I say that C also measures D. 

For let C by multiplying D make E) 

B — therefore A, E, B are continuously proportional in the 

•— C D ratio of C to D. [vin. 11] 

E And, since A, E, B are continuously proportional, 

and A measures .B, 

therefore A also measures E. 


Ivm. 7] 
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And, as A is to BO is C to £>; 

therefore also € measures D. Def. 20] 

Again, let C measure D; 

I say that A also measures B. 

For, with the same construction, we can in a similar manner prove that A, 
E, B are continuously proportional in the ratio of C to D. 

And since, as C is to D, so is A to E, 

and C measures D, 

therefore A also measures E. [vii. Def. 20] 

And A, E, B axe continuously proportional; 

therefore A dso measures B. 

Therefore etc. q. b. 

Proposition 15 

If a cube number measure a cube number, the side will also measure the side; 
if the side measure the side, the cube will also measure the cube. 

For let the cube number A measure the cube B, 

and let C be the side of A and D oi B; 

I say that C measures D. 

For let C by multiplsdng itself make E, 

and let D by multiplying itself make G; 
further, let C by multiplying D make F, 
and let C, D by multiplying F make H, K respectively. 

Now it is manifest that E, F, ^ 

G and A, H, K, B are continu- ^ 

ously proportional in the ratio “ — — 

of C to D. [viii. 11, 12] C- H 

And, since A, H, K, B are D — K 

continuously proportional, E 

and A measures B, q 

therefore it also measures H. 

[viii. 7] 

And, as A is to so is C to Z); 

therefore C also measures D. [vii. Def. 20] 

Next, let C measure D; 

I say that A will also measure B. 

For, with the same construction, we can prove in a similar manner that A, 
H, K, B are continuously proportional in the ratio of C to D. 

And, since C measures D, _ 

and, as C is to D, so is A to Zf, 
therefore A also measures H, [vn. Def. 20] 

so that A measures B also. q. e. p. 

Proposition 16 

If a square number do no\ meas^re a square number, neither will the side measure 
the sidp; and, if the side do not measure the side^ neither will the square meemare 
the square. 

Let A, B be square numbers, and let C, Ube their sides; and let A not meas- 
ure JB; 
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~ I say that neither does C measure D. 

. For, if C measures Z?, A will also measure B. [vm. 14] 

But A does not measure 

therefore neither will C measure D. 

Again, let C not measure D; 

I say that neither will A measure B. > 

For, if A measures B, C will also measure D. [vm. 14] 

But C does not measure D; 

therefore neither will A measure B. 


Q. E. D. 


Proposition 17 


If a cube number do not measure a cube number, neither wiU the side measure the 
side; arid, if the side do not measure the side, neither will the cube measure the cube. 
For let the cube number A not measure the cube number B, 
and let C be the side of A, and D of B; 

I say that C will not measure D. 

For if C measures D, A will also measure B. 

[vm. 15] 

But A does not measure B; 

therefore neither does C measure D. 


A — 
B — 
C— 
D 


Again, let C not measure D; 

I say that neither will A measure B. 
For, if A measures B, C will also measure D. 

But C does not measure D; 

therefore neither will A measure B. 


[vm. 16] 


Q. E. D. 


Proposition 18 

Between two similar plane numbers there is one mean proportional number; and 
the plane number has to the plane number the ratio duplicate of that which the 
corresponding side has to the corresponding side. 

Let A, B be two similar plane numbers, and let the numbers C, D he the 
sides of A, and E, F of B. 


A c — 

D 

E 

F 

Now, since similar plane numbers are those which have their sides propor- 
tional, [VII. Def. 21] 

therefore, as O is to £>, so is B to F. 

I say then that between A, B there is one mean proportional number, and A 
has to B the ratio duplicate of that which C has to E, or D to F, that is, of that 
which the corresponding side has to the corresponding side. 

Now since, as <7 is to D, so is F to F, 

therefore,, alternately, as C is to F, so^is D ,to,F.> [vxt. 13] 

And, since A is plane, and C, D are its sid^, 

, • . therefore i> by multiplying <7 has made A. 

. ^ Fm* the same reason also 


B 

G 
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E by multiplying F has made B. 

Now let D by multiplying E make O. 

Then, since D by multiplying C has made Ay and by multiplying E has made 

G, 

therefore, as C is to E, so is A to O. [vii. 17] 

But, as C is to E, so is D to F\ 

therefore also, as D is to F, so is A to (r. 

Again, since E by multiplying D has made (?, and by multiplying F has 
made By 

therefore, as D is to F, so is G to B. [vii. 17] 

But it was also proved that, 

as D is to F, so is A to G; 
therefore also, as A is to G, so is G to B. 

Therefore Ay Gy B are in continued proportion. 

Therefore between A, B there is one mean proportional number. 

I say next that A also has to B the ratio duplicate of that which the corr^- 
ponding side has to the corresponding side, that is, of that which C has to Fpr 
D to F. 

For, since A, G, B are in continued proportion, 

A has to B the ratio duplicate of that which it has to G. [v. Def. 9] 

And, as A is to G, so is C to F, and so is D to F. 

Therefore A also has to B the ratio duplicate of that which C has to F or Z) 
to F. Q. E. D. 


Proposition 19 ! 

Between two similar solid numbers there fall two mean proportional numbers; and 
the solid number has to the similar solid number the ratio triplicate of that which 
the corresponding side has to the corresponding side. 

Let A, B be two similar solid numbers, and let C, Z>, F be the sides of A, and 
F, Gy H of B, 

Now, since similar solid numbers are those which have their sides propor- 
tional, [vii. Def. 21] 

therefore, as C is to D, so is F to G, 
and, as D is to F, so is G to H, 

I say that between A, B there fall two mean proportional numbers, and A 
has to B the ratio triplicate of that which C has to F, D to G, and also F to H, 
A 

B 

C- F- N 

D— G 0 

E H 

K — 

L 

M 

For let C by multiplying D make F, and let F by multiplying G make L. 

Now, since G, D are in the same ratio with F, G, 
and K is the product of C, D, and L the product of F, G, F, L are similar plane 
numbers; [vii. Def. 21] 
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therefore between K, L there is one mean proportional number. [vra. 18] 
Let it be M. 

Therefore M is the product of D, F, as was proved in the theorem preceding 
this. [vin. 18] 

Now, since D by multipl 3 dng C has made K, and by multiplying F has made 
M, 

therefore, as C is to F, so is K to M. [vii. 17] 

But, as K is to M, so is M to L. 

Therefore K, M, L are continuously proportional in the ratio of C to F. 

And since, as C is to D, so is F to G, 

alternately therefore, as C is to F, so is Z) to G. [vil. 13] 
For the same reason also, 

as D is to G, so is E to H. 

Therefore K, M, L are continuously proportional in the ratio of C to F, in 
the ratio of D to G, and also in the ratio of E to H. 

Next, let E, H by multiplying M make N, 0 respectively. 

Now, since A is a solid number, and C, D, E are its sides, 

therefore K by multiplying the product of C, D has made A. 

But the product of C, D is K; 

therefore E by multiplying K has made A. 

For the same reason also 

H by multiplying L has made B. 

Now, since E by multiplying K has made A, and further also by multiplying 
M has made N, 

therefore, as K is to M, so is A to N. [vii. 17] 

But, as K is to M, so is C to F, D to G, and also E to H; 

therefore also, as C is to F, D to G, and E to H, so is A to N. 

Again, since E, H by multiplying M have made N, 0 resjsectively, 

therefore, as E is to H, so is N to O. [vii. 18] 

But, as E is to H, so is C to F and D to G; 
therefore also, as C is to F, £> to G, and F to if, so is A to JV and N to 0. 

Again, since H by multiplying M has made 0, and further also by multiply- 
ing L has made B, 

therefore, as ilf is to L, so is O to B. [vn. 17] 

But, as M is to L, so is C to F, Z) to G, and E to H. 

Therefore also, as C is to F, B to G, and F to ZZ, so not only is 0 to B, but 
also A to A and A to 0. 

Therefore A, A, O, B are continuously proportional in the aforesaid ratios 
of the sides. 

I say that A also has to B the ratio triplicate of that which the correspond- 
ing side has to the corresponding side, that is, of the ratio which the number C 
has to F, or D to G, and also F to H. 

For, since A, A, O, B are four numbers in continued proportion, 
therefore A has to B the ratio triplicate of that which A has to A. [v. Def. 10] 
But, as A is to A« so it was proved that G is to F, D to G, and also E to H. 
Therefore A also has to B the ratio triplicate of that which the correspond- 
ing side has to the corresponding ade, t^t is, of the ratio which the number 
C has to F, 2) to G, and also F to ZZ. , q. E. n. 
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Proposition 20 

If one mean proportional number fall between two numbers, ffie numbers vM be 
similar plane numbers. 

For let one mean proportional number C fall between the two numbers 
A,B-, 

I say that A, B are similar plane numbers. 

Let D, E, the least numbers of those which have the same ratio with A, C, 
be taken; [vii. 33] 

therefore D measures A the same niunber of times that E measures C. [vii. 20] 
Now, as many times as D measures A, so many units let there be in F; 
therefore F by multiplying D has made A, 
so that A is plane, and D, F are its sides. 

Again, since D, E are the least of the numbers which have the same ia,tio 
with C, B, \ 

therefore D measures C the same number of times that E measures B. [vii.\20] 


A- 

B- 

C- 


F- 

G- 


As many times, then, as E measures B, so many units let there be in G; ' 
therefore E measures B according to the units in 0; 
therefore 0 by multiplying E has made B. 

Therefore B is plane, and E, G are its sides. 

Therefore A, B are plane numbers. 

I say next that they are also similar. 

For, since F by multiplying D has made A, and by multiplying E has 
made C, 

therefore, as D is to E, so is A to C, that is, C to B. [vii. 17] 
Again, since E by multipl 5 nng F, G has made C, B respectively, 

therefore, as F is to (?, so is C to B. [vii. 17] 

But, as O' is to B, so is D to B; 

therefore also, as D is to E, so is F to G. 

And alternately, as D is to F, so is B to G. [vii. 13] 

Therefore A, B are similar plane numbers; for their sides are proportional. 

Q. £. D. 

V 

PROPosmoN 21 . 

If two mean proportional numbers fall betmen twonuirAers, the numbers are simi- 
ktr solid numbers. ■ ■ ' 

'■ For let two mean proportional numbers C, D fall between the two numbers 
A} 

: ,1 < . I say that A, B are sunilar^solid numbers. 

For iet three numbers B, F, G, the least of those which have the isamer zaitio 
with 4*. C, D, be taken; [vii. 33 or vin. 2] 
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therefore the extremes of them G are prime, to one another. [viu. 8] 

Now, since one mean proportional number F has fallen between E, 0, 

therefore E, 0 are similar plane numbers. [vni. 20] 

Let, then, H, K be the sides of E, and L, M of G. 

Therefore it is manifest from the theorem before this that E, F, G are con- 
tinuously proportional in the ratio of H to L and that of K to M. 


A E_ 

B F 

C G 

0 H- 

N— K- 

0 L — 

M 


Now, since E, F, G are the least of the numbers which have the same ratio 
with A, C, D, 

and the multitude of the numbers E, F, G is equal to the multitude of the num- 
bers A, C, D, 

therefore, ex aequali, as E is to G, so is A to D. [vu. 14] 

But E, G are prime, 

primes are also least, [vii. 21] 

and the least measure those which have the same ratio with them the same 
number of times, the greater the greater and the less the less, that is, the ante- 
cedent the antecedent and the consequent the consequent; [vii. 20] 

therefore E measures A the same number of times that G measures D. 

Now, as many times as E measures A, so many units let there be in N. 
Therefore N by multipl 3 ring E has made A. 

But E is the product of H, K; 

therefore N by multiplying the product of H, K has made A. 
Therefore A is solid, and H, K, N are its sides. 

Again, since E, F, G are the least of the numbers which have the same ratio 
as C, D, B, 

therefore E measures C the same number of times that G measures B. 
Now, as many times as E measures C, so many units let there be in 0. 
Therefore G measures B according to the units' in O; 

therefore 0 by multiplying G has made B. 

' But G is the product of L, M; 

therefore 0 by multiplying the product of L, M has made B. 
Therefore B is solid, and L, M, 0 are its sides; 

therefore A, B are solid. 

I say that they are also similar. 

For, since N, 0 by multiplying have made A, C, 

therefcae, as N is to 0, so is A to C, that is, E to F. fVn. 18] 
But, as E is to F, so is JET to L and K to M; 

therefore also, as if is to L, so is K to M and N to 0. 

And H, K, N are the sides of A, and 0, L, M the mded of B. 

■'Therefore A, B are eatnilar* rolid numbers. Q. n. n. 
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PBOPOsmoN 22 

If three numbers be in continued proportion, and the first be square, the third unit 
also be square. 

Let A,B,Che three numbers in continued proportion, and let A the first be 

square; 

I say that C the third is also square. g 

For, since between A, C there is one mean propor- 
tional number, B, ^ 

therefore A, C are similar plane numbers. [vin. 20] 

But A is square; 

therefore C is also square. q. e. d. 

Proposition 23 1 

If four numbers be in continued proportion, and the first he cube, the fourth will 
also be cube. \ 

Let A, B, C, D be four numbers in continued proportion, and let A be cube; 
I say that D is also cube. \ 

For, since between A, D there are two mean ^ 

proportional numbers B, C, B 

therefore A, D are similar solid numbers. C 

[VIII. 21] D 

But A is cube; 

therefore D is also cube. q . e. v . 


Proposition 24 

If tioo numbers have to one another the ratio which a square number has to a square 
number, and the first be square, the second will also be square. 

For let the two numbers A, B have to one another the ratio which the 

square number C has to the square number D, and ^ 

let A be square; 

I say that B is also square. ^ 

For, since C, D are square, P 

C, D are similar plane numbers. 

Therefore one mean proportional number falls between C, D. 

And, as C is to D, so is A to B; 

therefore one mean proportional number falls between A, B also. 

And A is square; 

therefore B is also square. 


[VIII. 18] 

[vin. 8] 

[VIII. 22] 
Q. E. D. 


Proposition 25 

If two numbers have to one another the ratio which a cube number has to a cube 
number, and die first be cube, the second will also be cube. 

For let the two numbers A, B have to one another the ratio which the cube 
number C has to the cube number D, and let A be cube; 

I say that B is also cube. 

For, since C, D are cube, 

C, D are similar solid numbers. 
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Therefore two mean proportional numbers fall between C, D. [vin. 19] 
And, as many numbers as fall between C, D in continued proportion, so 

many will also fall between 

* ^ those which have the same 

B F ratio with them; [vin. 8] 

C so that two mean propor- 

D tional numbers fall between 

A, B also. 

Let E, F so fall. 

Since, then, the four numbers A, E, F, B are in continued proportion, 

and A is cube, 

therefore B is also cube. [viii. 23] 

Q. £. D. 


Proposition 26 

Similar plane numbers have to one another the ratio which a square number has 
to a square number. 

Let A, ^ be similar plane numbers; 

I say that A has to B the ratio which a square number has to a square number. 

A B 

C 

D E F 

For, since A, B are similar plane numbers, 

therefore one mean proportional number falls lietween A, B. [viii. 18] 
Let it so fall, and let it be C ; 

and let D, E, F, the least numbers of those which have the same ratio with A, 
C, B, be taken; fvii. 33 or viii. 2] 

therefore the extremes of them D, F are square, [viii. 2, Por.] 
And since, as D is to F, so is A to B, 

and D, F are square, 

therefore A has to B the ratio which a square number has to a square number. 

Q. E. D. 


Proposition 27 

Similar solid numbers have to one another the ratio which a cube number has to a 
cube number. 

Let A , i? be similar solid numbers; 

I say that A has to B the ratio which a cube number has to a cube number. 

A C 

B — D 


E F G H 

For, since A, B are amilar solid numbers, 
therefore two mean proportional numbers fall between A, B. [vni. 19] 
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JjB^C, D SO fall, 

aoti let E, F, 0, H, the least numbers of those which have the same ratio with 
A, C, D, B, and equal with them in multitude, be taken; [vn. 33 or vin. 2] 
therefore the extremes of them E, H are cube. [vra. 2, Por.] 
And, as .B is to so is A to 5; 

therefore A also has to B the ratio which a cube number has to a cube number. 

Q. £. D. 
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Proposition 1 

If two similar plane numbers by multiplying one another make some number, the 
product will be square. 

Let A, B he two similar plane numbers, and let A by multiplying B make C ; 

^ I say that C is square. 

g For let A by multiplying itself make D. 

g Therefore D is square. 

Since then .4 by multiplying itself has made 
' D, and by multiplying B has made C, 

therefore, as is to S, so is D to C. [vn. 171 

And, since A, B are similar plane numbers, 
therefore one mean proportional number falls between A, B. [vin. 18] 
But, if numbers fall between two numbers in continued proportion, as many 
as fall between them, so many also fall between thc^ which have the same 
ratio; [viii. 8] 

so that one mean proportional number falls between D, C also. 

And D is square; 

therefore C is also square. [viii. 22] 

Q. E. n. 

Proposition 2 

If tvx) numbers by multiplying one another make a square number, they are similar 
plane numbers. 

Let A, B be two numbers, and let A by multiplying B make the square num* 
berC; 

I say that A, B are amilar plane numbers. 
For let A by multiplying itself make B; 

® therefore D is square* 

^ Now, since A by multiplying itself has 

® made A and by multipl 3 ring B has made C, 


therefore, as A is to B, so is B to C. [vri. 17] 

And, since D is square, and C is so also, 

therefore D,C sxe similar plane numbers. 

Therefore one mean proportional number falls between B, €, [vm. IfQ 
;And, as B is to G’j so is A to B; < 

Hh^fore (me mean proportional number falls between A, B also. [viii. 8] 
But, if one mean proportional number fall between two numbers, are 
gfenUair plane numbers; ^ [vm. 20] 

therefore A, B are sunilar plane numbers. q. b. d. 

171 
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Proposition 3 

If a cube number by muUiplying itself make some numher, the product unU be 
cube. 

For let the cube number A by multiplying itself make B; 

I say that B is cube. 

For let C, the side of A, be taken, and let C by multiplying itself make D. 
It is then manifest that C by multipl3dng D has made A . 

Now, since C by multiplying itself has made D, 
therefore C measures D according to the units in itself. 

But further the unit also measures C according to the 
units in it; 

therefore, as the unit is to C, so is C to D. 

Again, since C by multipljdng D has made A, 

therefore D measures A according to the units in C. 

But the unit also measures C according to the units in it; 

therefore, as the unit is to C, so is D to A. , 

But, as the unit is to C, so is (7 to D; \ 

therefore also, as the unit is to C, so is C to D, and D to A. 
Therefore between the unit and the number A two mean proportional num- 
bers C, D have fallen in continued proportion. 

Again, since A by multiplying itself has made B, 

therefore A measures B according to the units in itself. 

But the unit also measures A according to the units in it; 

therefore, as the unit is to A, so is A to B. [vii. Def. 
But between the unit and A two mean proportional numbers have fallen; 
therefore two mean proportional numbers will also fall between A, B. [vm. 8] 
But, if two mean proportional numbers fall between two numbers, and the 
first be cube, the second will also be cube. [vm. 23] 

And A is cube; 

therefore B is also cube. q. e. d. 

Proposition 4 

If a cube number by multiplying a cube number make some number, the product 
unit be cube. 

For let the cube number A by multiplying the cube number B make C; 

I say that C is cube. ^ 

For let A by multiplying itself make D; ^ 
therefore D is cube. [ix. 3] ^ 

And, since A by multipl3ring itself has 
made D, and by multiplying B has made C 

therefore, as A is to B, so is D to O'. [vn. 17] 

And, since A, B are cube numbers, 

A, B are similar solid numbers. 

Therefore two mean proportional numbers fall between A, B; [vm. 19] 
80 that two mean proportional numbers will fall between D, C also. [vm. 8] 
And D is cube; 


A 

B 

C- D— 

[VII. De|f. 20] 


therefore C is also cube 


[vra. 23] 

q. E. D. 
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Phopobition 6 

If a cube number by multiplying any number make a cube number, the multiplied 
number will also be cube. 

For let the cube number A by multiplying any number B make the cube 
number C; 

1 say that B is cube. 

A For let A by multiplying itself make D; 


B therefore D is cube. [ix. 3] 

C Now, since A by multipl 3 ring itself has 

n made D, and by multiplying B has made 

C, 

therefore, as .4 is to B, so is D to C. [vii. 17] 

And since D, C are cube, 

they are similar solid numbers. 

Therefore two mean proportional numbers fall between D, C. [viu. 19] 
And, as £> is to C, so is A to B; 

therefore two mean proportional numbers fall between A, B also. [vui. 8] 
And A is cube; 

therefore B is also cube. [vm. 23] 


Phopobition 6 

If a number by multiplying itself make a cube number, it will itself also be cube. 
For let the number A by multiplying itself make the cube number B; 

I say that A is also cube. 

A For let A by multiplying B make C. 

B Since, then, A by multipl3ring itself has made B, and 

0 by multiplying B has made C, 

therefore C is cube. 

And, since A by multiplying itself has made B, 

therefore A measures B according to the units in itself. 

But the unit also measures A according to the units in it. 

Therefore, as the unit is to A, so is A to B. [vii. Def. 20] 

And, since A by multiplying B has made C, 

therefore B measures C according to the units in A. 

But the unit also measures A according to the units in it. 

Therefore, as the unit is to A, so is B to C. [vii. Def. 20] 

But, as the unit is to A, so is A to B; 

therefore also, as A is to B, so is B to C. 

And, since B, C are cube, 

they are similar solid numbers. 

Therefore there are two mean proportional numbers between B, C. [vm. 19] 
And, as B is to C, so is A to B. 

Therefore there are two mean proportional numbers between A, B also. 

[vra. 8] 

And B is cube; 

therefore A is also cube. [of. vm. 23] 

Q, B. D. 
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Pbopomtion.'? 

If a composite nunAer by mndtiplying any nunAer make some ntitrAer, the product 
will be solid. 

For, let the composite number A by multiplying any number B make C; 

I say that C is solid. 

For, since A is composite, it will be 
measured by some number. 

[vii. Def. 13] 

Let it be measured by D; 

and, as many times as D measures A, ^ 

so many units let there be in E. 

Since, then, D measures A according to the units in B, 

therefore E by multiplying D has made A. 

And, since A by multiplying B has made C, 

and A is the product of D, E, 

therefore the product of D, E by multiplying B has made C. 
Therefore C is solid, and D, E, B are its sides. q. b. d.' 


A- 

B- 

C- 


[VII. Dell 15] 


Proposition 8 

If as many numbers as we please beginning from an unit be in continued propor- 
tion, the third from the unit wiU be square, as vnU also those which successively 
leave out one; the fourth will be cube, as will also all those which leave out two; arid 
the seventh will be at once cube and square, as wiU also those which leave out five. 

Ijct there be as many numbers as we please. A, B, C, D, E, F, beginning 
from an unit and in continued proportion; ^ 

I say that B, the third from the unit, is square, as are also g 

all those which leave out one; C, the fourth, is cube, as q 

are also all those which leave out two; and F, the sev” ^ 

enth, is at once cube and square, as are also all those ^ 

which leave out five. ^ 

For since, as the unit is to A, so is A to 
therefore the unit measures the number A the same number of times that A 
kneasures B. [vii. Def. 20] 

But the unit measures the number A according to the units in it; 

therefore A also measures B according to the units in A. 

Therefore A by multiplying itself has made JS; 

therefore B is square. 

And, since B, C, D are in continued proportion, And B is square, 

therefore D is also square. ~ [vin. 22] 

For the same reason 

F b also square. 

Similarly we can prove that all those which leave out one are square. , 

1 say next that C, the fourth from the unit, is cube, as are also all thoses which 
leave out two. ,• 

For since, as the unit is to A, so is B to C, 
tiierefore the unit measures the number A the same number times B 
measuresL?. 

But the unit measures the number A according to the units in A ; 
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therefore B also measures C according to the units iQ<A. 

Therefore A by multiplying B ha^ made C. 

Since then A by multiplying itself has made B, and by multip] 3 dng B has 
made C, 

therefore C is cube. 

And, since C, D, E, F are in continued proportion, and G is cube, 

therefore F is also cube. [vni. 23] 

But it was also proved square; 

therefore the seventh from the unit is both cube and square. 
Similarly we can prove that all the numbers which leave out five are also 
both cube and square. q. e. d. 


Proposition 9 

If 08 many numbers as we please beginning from an tmit be in continued propor- 
tion, and the number after the unit be square, all the rest unit also be square. And, 
if the number after the unit be cube, all the rest will also be cube. 

Let there be as many numbers as we please, A, B, C, D, E, F, beginning 

^ from an unit and in continued proportion, and let A, 

g the number after the unit, be square; 

Q I say that all the rest will also be square. 

P Now it has been proved that B, the third from the 

e unit, is square, as are also all those which leave out one; 

p [IX. 8] 

I say that all the rest are also square. 

For, since A, B, C are in continued proportion, 

and A is square, 

therefore C is also square. [vni. 22] 

Again, since B, O, D are in continued proportion, 

and B is square, 

D is also square. [vin. 22] 

Similarly we can prove that all the rest are also square. 

Next, let A be cube; 

I say that all the rest are also cube. 

Now it has been proved that C, the fourth from the unit, is cube, as also are 
all those which leave out two; [ix. 8] 

I say that all the rest are also cube. 

"Fop, since, as the unit is to A, so is A to B, 
therefore the unit measures A the same number of times aaA measures B. 
But the unit measures A according to the units in it; ' ’ 

therefore A also measures B according to the units in itself; 
therefore A by multipl 3 ring itself has made B. 

And A is cube. 

But, if a cube number by multiplying itself make some number, the product 
is cube. [IX. 3] 

Therefore B is also cube. . .. n' • 

And, since the four numbers A, B, (7, B are in otmtinued projportion, 

'■ and A is'OEfce, 

i Bakoiecube. -Ewn. 23J 
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For the same reason 

E is also cube, and similarly all the rest are cube. Q. B. s. 

Proposition 10 

If 08 many numbers as we please beginning from an unit he in conMnued propor- 
tion, and the number after the unit be not square, neither will any other be square 
except the third from the unit and all those which leave out one. And, if the number 
after the unit be not cube, neither will any other be cube except the fourth from the 
unit and all those which leave ovi two. 

Let there be as many numbers as we please, A,B,C, D, E, F, beginning from 
an unit and in continued proportion, 

and let A, the number after the unit, not be square; 

I say that neither will any other be square except the third from the \init 
<and those which leave out one>. 

For, if possible, let C be square. ^ 

But B is also square; [ix. 8] B 

[therefore B, C have to one another the ratio c 

which a square number has to a square number]. p 

And, as B is to C, so is A to B; E 

therefore A, B have to one another the ratio p__ 

which a square number has to a square number; 

[so that A, B are amilar plane numbers]. [viii. 26, converse] 

And B is square; 

therefore A is also square: ; 

which is contrary to the hypothesis. 

Therefore C is not square. 

Similarly we can prove that neither is any other of the numbers square ex- 
cept the third from the unit and those which leave out one. 

Next, let A not be cube. 

I say that neither will any other be cube except the fourth from the unit and 
those which leave out two. 

For, if possible, let D be cube. 

Now C is also cube; for it is fourth from the unit. [ix. 8] 

And, as C is to Z>, so is B to C; 

therefore B also has to C the ratio which a cube has to a cube. 

And C is cube; 

therefore B is also cube. [vm. 25] 

And since, as the unit is to A, so is A to JS, 

and the unit measures A according to the units in it, 
therefore A also measure B according to the units in itself; 
therefore A by multiplying itself has made the cube number B. 

But, if a number by multiplying itself make a cube number, it is also itself 
cube. [EC. 6] 

Therefore A is also cube: 

which is contrary to the hypothesis. 

Therefore D is not cube. 

Similarly we can prove that neither is any other of the numbers cube except 
the fourth from the unit and those which leave out two. q. b. n. 
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Pboposition 11 

If as many numbers as toe please beginning from an unit be in continued propor- 
tion, the less measures the greater according to some one of the numbers uihich have 
place among the proportional numbers. 

Let there be as many numbers as we please, B, C, D, E, beginning from the 
unit A and in continued proportion; 

A I say that B, the least of the numbers B, C, D, E, 

measures E according to some one of the numbers C, D. 

For since, as the unit A is to so is D to E, 
therefore the unit A measure the number B the same 
number of times as D measures E; 

therefore, alternately, the unit A measures D the same 

number of times as B measures E. [vn. 15] 

But the unit A measures D according to the units in it; 

therefore B also measures E according to the units in Z>; 
so that B the less measures E the greater according to some number of those 
which have place among the proportional numbers. — 

PoRisM. And it is manifest that, whatever place the measuring number has, 
reckoned from the unit, the same place also has the number according to which 
it measures, reckoned from the number measured, in the direction of the num- 
ber before it. — q. e. d. 

Proposition 12 

If as many numbers as we please beginning from an unit be in continued propor- 
tion, by however many prime numbers the last is measured, the next to the unit will 
also be measured by the same. 

Let there be as many numbers as we please. A, B, C, D, beginning from an 
unit, and in continued proportion; 

I say that, by however many prime numbers D is measured, A will also be 
measured by the same. 

For let D be measured by any prime number E; 


A- 

B- 

C- 

D- 

E. 


F- 

G- 

H- 


I say that E measures A. 

For suppose it does not; 
now E is prime, and any prime 
number is prime to any wldch it 
does not measure; [vii. 29] 

therefore E, A are prime to one another. 

And, since E measures D, let it measure it according to F, 
therefore E by multiplying F has made D. 

Again, since A measures D according to the units in C, [ix. 11 and Por.] 
therefore A by multiplying C has made D. 

But, further, E has also by multiplying F made D; 

therefore the product of A, C is equal to the product of E, F. 
Therefore, as A is to E, so is E to (7. [vii. 19] 

But A, E are prime, 

primes are also least, [vii. 21] 

and the least measure those which have the same ratio the same number of 
times, the antecedent the antecedent and the conrequent the consequent; 

[vn. 20] 
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therefore E measures C. 

Let it measure it according to G; 

therefore E by multiplying Q has made C. 

But, further, by the theorem before this, 

A has also by multiplying B made C. [ix. 11 and Por] 
Therefore the product of B is equal to the product dt E,Q. 

Therefore, as il is to so is (? to B. [vii. 19] 

But A, E axe prime, 

primes are also least, [vn. 2i] 

and the least numbers measure those which have the same ratio with them the 
same number of times, the antecedent the antecedent and the consequent the 
consequent: [vii. 20] 

therefore E measures B. | 

Let it measure it according to H; \ 

therefore E by multiplsdng H has made B. \ 

But, further, A has also by multiplying itself made B; [nt- 8] 

therefore the product of B, B is equal to the square on il. \ 
Therefore, as B is to A, so is A to H. [vii. 19] 

But A, E are prime, 

primes are also least, [vii. 21] 

and the least measure those which have the same ratio the same number of 
times, the antecedent the antecedent and the consequent the consequent; 

[VII. 20] 

therefore B measures A, as antecedent antecedent. 

But, again, it also does not measure it: i 

which is impossible. 

Therefore B, A are not prime to one another. 

Therefore they are composite to one another. 

But numbers composite to one another are measured by some number. 

[VII. Def. 14] 

And, since B is by hypothesis prime, 
and the prime is not measured by any number other than itself, 

therefore B measures A, E, 
so that B measures A. 

[But it also measures Z); 

therefore B measures A, D.] 

Similarly we can prove that, by however many prime numbers D is meas- 
ured, A will also be measured by the same. q. b. d. 

Proposition 13 

7/ os many numbers as we please beginning from an unit be in continued propor- 
tion, and the number after the unit be prime, the greatest will not be measured by 
any except those which have a place among the proportional numbers. ■ 

Let there be as many numbers as we please. A, B, C, D, beginning from an 
unit and in continued proportion, and let A, the number after the unit, be prime; 

' I say that D, the greatest of them, will not be measured by any other number 
except A, B, <7. 

For, if possible, let it be measured by B, and let B not be’tibe same .witir emy 
of the numbers A, B, C. 
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E- 

F- 

G- 


> It is then manifest that E *8 not prime. . ■ i ■ 

For, if E is prime and measures D, > 

it will also measure A [ix. 12], which is prime, though it is not the same with it: 

which is impossible. 
Therefore E is not prime. 
Therefore it is composite. 
— But any composite num- 

L- H her is measured by some 

prime number; [vn. 31] 
therefore E is measiued by some prime number. 

I say next that it will not be measured by any other prime except A. 

For, if E is measured by another, 

and E measures E, 
that other will also measure D; 

so that it will also measure A [ix. 12], which is prime, though it is not the same 
wth it: 

which is impossible. 

Therefore A measures E. 

And, since E measures D, let it measure it according to F. 

I say that F is not the same with any of the numbers A, B,C. 

For, if F is the same \vith one of the numbers A, B, C, 
and measures D according to E, 

therefore one of the numbers A, B, C also measures D according to E. 

But one of the numbers A, B, C measures D according to some one of the 
numbers A, B, C; [ix. 11] 

therefore E is also the same with one of the numbers A, B, C: 
which is contrary to the hypothesis. 

Therefore F is not the same as any one of the numbers A, B,C. 

Similarly we can prove that F is measured by A, by proving again that F is 
not prime. 

For, if it is, and measures D, 

it will also measure A [ix. 12], which is prime, though it is not the same with it: 

which is imposrible; 
therefore F is not prime. 

Therefore it is composite. 

But any composite number is measured by some prime number; [vn. 31] 
therefore F is measured by some prime number. 

I say next that it will not be meamired by any other prime except A. 

For, if any other prime number measures F, 

and F measures I), 
that other will also measure E; 

so that it will also measure A [ix. 12], which is prime, thou^ it is not the same 

which is imposable. . ‘ • 

Therefore A measures F. 

And, rince E measures E according to F, - ■ 

, therefore E by multiplying F has made E. 

But, further, A has also by multiplying C made E; [nt.’vll] 

' therefore the product of A, C ie equal to the product of E, F. 
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Therefore, proportionally, as A is to E, so is F to C. [vii. 19] 

But A measures E; 

therefore F also measures C. 

Let it measure it according to G. 

Similarly, then, we can prove that G is not the same with any of the numbers 
A, B, and that it is measured by A. 

And, since F measures C according to G 

therefore F by multipl 3 ing G has made C. 

But, further, A has also by multiplying B made C; [ix. 11] 

therefore the product of A, B is equal to the product of F, G. 
Therefore, proportionally, as A is to F, so is G to B. 

But A measures F\ 

therefore G also measures B. 

Let it measure it according to H. 

Similarly then we can prove that H is not the same with A. 

And, since G measures B according to //, 

therefore G by multiplying H has made B. 

But, further, A has also by multiplying itself made B; 

therefore the product of H, G is equal to the square on A. 
Therefore, as H is to A, so is A to G. [vii. 19] 

But A measures G; 

therefore H also measures A, Avhich is prime, though it is not the same with it: 

which is absurd. 

Therefore D the greatest will not be measured by any other number except 
A, B, C. Q. E. to. 


[VII. 19] 



Proposition 14 

If a number he the least that is measured by prime numbers, it mil not he measured 
by any other prime number except those originally measuring it. 

For let the number A be the least that is measured by the prime numlrers 

I say that A will not be measured by * ————— B 

anyotherprimcnumberexceptB,C,Z>. E C 

For, if possible, let it be measured p D 

by the prime number E, and let E not 

be the same with any one of the numbers B, C, D. 

Now, since E measures A, let it measure it according to F; 

'■ therefore E by multiplying F has made A. 

And A is mt^toed by the prime numbers B, C, ~D. 

But, if two nurabrs by multiplying one another make some number, and 
any prime number ^sure the product, it will also measure one of the original 
;,t numbers; \ [vu. 30] 

therefore B, "? d will measure one of the numbers E, F. 

Now they will not measM-e E; 

Ak E is prime and not the si»=,e with any one of the numbers B, C, D. 
esteiepThcrefore they will measure / .which is less than A : 

is impossible, for A is by hytAthesis the least number measured by B, 

refore no prime number wrill meig^^g ^ except B, C, D. Q. b. d. 
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Proposition 15 

If three numbers in continued proportion be the least of those which have the same 
ratio until them, any two whatever added tog^tiier will be prime to the remaining 
number. 

Let A, B, C, three numbers in continued proijortion, be the least of those 

^ g which have the same ratio with them; 

I say that any two of the numbers A, B,C whatever 

C added together are prime to the remaining number, 

D — I — F namely A, B to C;B,C to A; and further, A,CtoB, 

For let two numbers DE, EP, the least of those 
which have the same ratio with A, B, C,he taken. [viii. 2] 

It is then manifest that DE by multiplying itself has made A, and by multi- 
plying EF has made B, and, further, EF by multiplying itself has made C. 

[VIII. 2] 

Now, since DE, EF are least, 

they are prime to one another. [vii. 22] 

But, if two numbers be prime to one another, 

their sum is also prime to each; [vii. 28] 

therefore DF is also prime to each of the numbers DE, EF. 

But, further, DE is also prime to EF; 

therefore DF, DE are prime to EF. 

But, if two numbers be prime to any number, 

their product is also prime to the other; [vii. 24] 

so that the product of FD, DE is prime to EF; 
hence the product of FD, DE is also prime to the square on EF. [vii. 25] 

But the product of FD, DE is the square on DE together with the product of 
DE, EF; [ii. 3] 

therefore the square on DE together with the product of DE, EF is prime to 
the square on EF. 

And the square on DE is A, 

the product of DE, EF is B, 
and the square on EF is C; 
therefore A, B add^ together are prime to C. 

Similarly we can prove that B, C added t<^ther are prime to A. 

I say next that A, C added together are also prime to B. 

For, since DF is prime to each of the numbers DE, EF, 
the square on DF is also prime to the product of DE, EF. [vii. 24, 25] 

But the squares on DE, EF together with twice the product of DE, EF are 
equal to the square on DF; [ii. 4] 

therefore the squares on DE, EF together with twice the product of DE, EF 
are prime to the product of DE, EF. 

Separando, the squares on DE, EF together with once the product of DE, 
EF are prime to the product of DE, EF. 

Therefore, separando again, the squares on DE, EF are prime to the product 
of DE, EF. 

And the square on DE is A, 

the product of DE, EF is B, 
and the square on EF is C. 
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Hierefore A, C added together are prime to B. q. b. d. 

Proposition 16 , , 

If two numbers be prime to one another ', the second teiU not be to any oUier number 
as the first is to the second. . . 

For let the two numberjs A, B he prime to one another; 

I say that JS .is not to any other number as ri is to B. A 

For, if posaMe, as A is to B, so let B be to C. g 

Now A, B are prime, 

primes are also least, [vii. 21] ® 

and the least numbers measure those which have the same ratio the same 
number of times, the antecedent the antecedent and the consequent the’ conse- 
quent; [vn.|20] 

therefore A measures B as antecedent antecedent. 

But it also measures itself; 

therefore A measures A, B which are prime to one another: 

which is absurd. 

Therefore B will not be to C, as A is to B. q. b. d. 

Proposition 17 

If there be as many numbers as we please in continued proportion, and the extremes 
of them be prime to one another, the last wiU not be to any other number as the first 
to the second. 

For let there be as many numbers as we please, A, B, C, D, in continued pro- 
portion, ; 

and let the extremes of them, A, D, be prime to * ® " 

one another; c— — — 

I say that D is not to any other number as A d 

is to B. £ 

For, if possible, as A is to B, so let Z) be to B; 

therefore, alternately, as A is to 1), so is B to E. [vii. 13] 
But A, D are prime, 

primes are also least, [vn. 21] 

and the least numbers measure those which have the same ratio the same num- 
ber of times, the antecedent the antecedent and the consequent the conse- 
quent. [vu. 20] 

Therefore A measures B. 

And, as A is to B, so is B to C. 

Therefore B also mea»ires C; 

so that A also measures C. — 

And’since, as B is to C, so is C to Z>, 

and B measures C, 
therefore C also measures Z>. 

But A measured C; 

so that A also measures D. 

But it also measures itself; 

therefore A measures A, D which are prime to one another: > 

.< which is Impossible.' 

Therefore D will not be to any other munber aa A is to B. 


4. B. D. 
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. Proposition 18 

Given two numbers, to irwestigate whether it is possibh to find a third proportional 
to them. 

Let A, B he the given two numbers, and let it be required to investigate 
whether it is possible to find a third proportional to them. 

Now A, B are either prime to one another or not. 

And, if they are prime to one another, it has been proved that it is impossible 
to find a third proportional to them. [ix. 16] 

Next, let A, B not be prime to one another, 

and let B by multiplying itself make C. 

Then A either measures C or does not measure it. 

First, let it measure it according to D; 

therefore A by multiplying D has made C. 

But, further, B has also by multiplying itself made C; 

therefore the product of A, Z> is equal to the square on B. 
Therefore, as A is to B, so is B to £>; [vii. 19] 

therefore a third proportional number D has been found to A, B. 

Next, let A not measure C; 


I say that it is impossible to find a Uxird proportional number to A, B. 
For, if possible, let D, such third proportional, have been found. 

Therefore the product of A, I> is equal to the square on B. 

But the square on B is C ; 

therefore the product of A, B is equal to C. 

Hence A by multiplying D has made C; 

therefore A measures C according to D. 

But, by hypothesis, it also does not measure it: 

which is absurd. 

Therefore it is not possible to find a third proportional number to A, B when 
A does not measure C. q. b. d. 


Proposition 19 

CHven three numbers, to investigate when it is possible to find a fourth proportional 

to them. 

' LetA,B, C be the givai three numbers, and let 

® it be required to investigate when it is possibte to 

C a fourth proportional to them. 

(The Greek text of this proposition is corrupt. However, ali^agously to Proposition 18 
the candition that a fourdi proportional to A, B, G exkts is that A measure the product 
of B and C.] , 

. Proposition 20 

■ *1.: ' \ i 

Prime numbers are more than any assigned mulUkide of prime ntifnberSi. 

• uLst A, B, C be the assigned prime sgaiupbers; > :) ■ ‘ ; 

k<S^j,that there are more prime numbers than A, B, C. 



c- 

E- 
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For let the least number measured by A, B, C be taken, 

and let it be DB] 
let the unit DF be added to DE. 

Then EF is either prime or not. ^ 

First, let it be prime; g 

then the prime numbers A, B, C, EF have 
been found which are more than A,B, C. 

Next, let EF not be prime; 

therefore it is measured by some prime number. [vn. 81] 

Let it be measured by the prime number G. 

I say that G is not the same with any of the numbers B,C. 

For, if possible, let it be so. j 

Now A, B, C measure DE] 

therefore G also will measure DE. 

But it also measures EF. 

Therefore G, being a number, will measure the remainder, the unit D1 

which is absurd. v 

Therefore G is not the same with any one of the numbers A, B, C. ' 
And by hypothesis it is prime. 

Therefore the prime numbers A, B, C, G have been found which are more 
than the assigned multitude of A, B, C. Q. e. d. 


Proposition 21 

// as many even numbers as toe please be added together, the whole is even. 

For let as many even numbers as we please, AB, BC, CD, DE, be added to- 
gether; 

I say that the whole AE is even. 

For, since each of the numbers AB, 

BC, CD, DE is even, it has a half part; A B C p E 

[VII. Def. 6] 

so that the whole AE also has a half part. 

But an even number is that which is divisible into two equal parts; [td.] 

therefore AE is even. Q. E. n. 


Proposition 22 

If as many odd numbers as we please be added together, and their multitude be even, 
the whole will be even. 

For let as many odd numbers as we please, AB, BC, CD, DE, even in multi- 
tude, be added together; 

I say ^at the whole AE is even. 

For, since each of the numbers 

AB, BC, CD, DE is odd, if an unit A B g P E 

be subtracted from each, each of 

tiie remainders will be even; [vii. Def. 7] 

so that the sum of them will be even. [ix. 21] 

But the multitude of the Units is also even. 

Therefore the whole AE is also even. [ek. 21] 

Q. X. D. 
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. Proposition 23 

If as many odd numbers as ive please be added together, and their muUitude be odd, 
tM whole will also be odd. 

For let as many odd numbers as we please, AB, BC, CD, the multitude of 

which is odd, be added together; 

§ S I say that the whole AD is also odd. 

Let the unit DE be subtracted from CD) 
therefore the remainder CE is even. fvii. Def. 7] 

But CA is also even; [ix. 22] 

therefore the whole AE is also even. [ix. 21] 


And DE is an unit. 
Therefore AD is odd. 


[vn. Def. 7] 

Q. E. D. 


Proposition 24 

If from an even number an even number be subtracted, the remainder win be even. 
For from the even number AB let the even number BC be subtracted: 

C 8 ^say that the remainder CA is even. 

**"■ ' For, since AB is even, it has a half part. [vii. Def. 6] 

For the same reason BC also has a half part; 
so that the remainder {CA also has a half part, and] AC is therefore even. 

Q. E. D. 


Proposition 25 


If from an even number an odd number be subtracted, the remainder vnll be odd. 

For from the even number AB let the odd number BC be subtracted; 

A C 0 B I ®®'y remainder CA is odd. 

For let the unit CD be subtracted from BC; 
therefore DB is even. [vii. Def. 7] 

But AB is also even; 

therefore the remainder AD is also even. [ix. 24] 

And CD is an unit; 

therefore CA is odd. [vii. Def. 7] 


Q. E. D. 


Proposition 26 

If from an odd number an odd number be subtracted, the remainder will be even. 

For from the odd number AB let the odd number BC be subtracted; 

^ C D B ^ remainder CA is even. 

' — For, since AB is odd, let the unit BD be subtracted; 

therefore the remainder AD is even. [vii. Def. 7] 

For the same reason CD is also even; [vii. Def. 7] 

so that the remainder CA is also even. [ix. 24] 

Q. E. D. 


Proposition 27 

If from an odd number an even number be std>tracted, the remainder will be odd. 
For from the odd number AB let the even number BC be subtracted; 
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I say that the remainder CA is odd. 
Let tlie unit AD be subtracted; 

therefore DB is even^ [vn. Def. 7] 
But BC is also even; 

therefore the remainder CD is even. 
Therefore CA is odd. 


A y 


^ g 

[nc. 24] 
[VII. Def. 7] 
Q. E. D. 


Proposition 28 

If an odd number by multiplying an even number make some number, the product 
will he even. 

For let the odd number A by multiplying the even number B make C;/ 

1 say that C is even. 

For, since A by multiplying B has made C, 
therefore C is made up of as many numbers equal to B ® 
as there are units in .4. [vii. Def. 15] i 

And B is even; \ 

therefore C is made up of even numbers. ' 

But, if as many even numbers as we please be added together, the whole is 
even. [rx. 21] 

Therefore C is even. <j. e. d. 


Proposition 29 

If an odd number by multiplying an odd number make some number, the product 
will be odd. 

For let the odd number A by multiplying the odd number B make C; 

I say that C is odd. 

For, since A by multiplying B has made C, 
therefore C is made up of as many numbers equal to 
B as there are units in A. [vii. Def. 15] 

And each of the numbers A, B is odd; 
therefore C is made up of odd numbers the multitude 
Thus C is odd. [ix. 23] 

Q. E. n. 


B 

C 

of which b odd. 


Proposition 30 

If an odd number measure an even number, it will also measure the half of it. 
For let the odd number A measure the even number B; 

I' say that it will also measure the half of it. ^ 

For, since A measures B, ~ g 

let it measure it according to 0; ^ 

I say that C b not odd. 

For, if possible, let it be so. -i 

Then, since A measures B according to 0, . > 

therefore A by multiplying 0 has made B. 

Therefore B is made up of odd numbers the multitude of which is odd. 
Therefore B is odd: [ix. 23] 

which b absurd^fcn' by hypothesb it b.even. . i.'/. , 

Tkeieforo 0 b not odd; ' • - .■i 
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therefore C is even. 

Thus A measures B an even number of times. 

For this reason then it also measures the half of it. q. e. d.' 


Proposition 31 


If 

A- 

B- 

C- 


an odd nreMber be prime to any number, it will also be prime to the double of U. 
For let the odd number A be prime to any number B, 

and let G be double of B.; 

I say that A is prime to C. 

For, if they are not prime to one another, 

some number will measure them. 

' Let a number measure them, and let it be D. 

Now A is odd; 
therefore D is also odd. 

And ance D which is odd measures C, 

and C is even, 

therefore [Z)] will measure the half of C also. [ix. 30] 

But B is half of C; 


therefore D measure B. 


But it also measures A ; 

therefore D measures A, B which are prime to one another: 
which is impossible. 

Therefore A cannot but be prime to C. 

Therefore A, C are prime to one another. q. b. d. 


Proposition 32 


Each of the numbers which are continually doubled beginning from a dyad is even^ 
times even only. 

For let as many numbers as we please, B, C, D, have been continually doub- 
led beginning from the dyad A ; 


B 

C 

D 


I say that B, C, D are even-times even only. 

Now that each of the numbers B, C, D is 
even-times even is manifest; for it is 
doubled from a dyad. 

I say that it is also even-times even only. 


For let an unit be set out. 

Since then as many numbers as we please beginning from an unit are in con- 
tinued proportion, 

and the number A after the unit is prime, 
therefore B, the greatest of the numbers A, B,C, D, will not be measured by 
any other number except A, B, C. [ix. 13] 

And each of the numbers A, B, C is even; . 

therefore Z> is even-times even only. [vii. Def. 8] 

Similarly we can prove that each of the numbers B, C is even-times even 
only. Q. E. D. 


Proposition 33 

Jf a number have its half odd, it is even-limea odd only. 
IBkt let the number A have its half odd; > 
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I say that A is even-times odd only. 

Now that it is even-times odd is manifest; for the half of it, being odd, meas- 
ures it an even number of times. [vii. Def. 9] 

I say next that it is also even-times odd only. 

For, if A is even-times even also, ^ 

it vdll be measured by an even number according to an even number; 

[vii. Def. 8] 

so that the half of it will also be measured by an even number though it is odd : 

which is absurd. 

Therefore A is even-times odd only. Q. e. d. 

Proposition 34 

If a number neither he one of those which are continually doubled from a dyadi nor 
have its half odd, it is both even-times even and even-times odd. \ 

For let the number A neither be one of those doubled from a dyad, nor qave 
its half odd; \ 

I say that A is both even-times even and even-times odd. S 

Now that A is even-times even is manifest; \ 

for it has not its half odd. [vii. Def. 8] 

I say next that it is also even-times odd. 

For, if we bisect ^4, then bisect its half, and do this continually, we shall 
come upon some odd number which will measure A according to an even num- 
ber. 

For, if not, we shall come upon a dyad, 

and A mil lie among those which are doubled from a dyad: ; 

which is contrary to the hypothesis. 

Thus A is even-times odd. 

But it was also proved oven-times even. 

Therefore A is both even-times even and even-times odd. Q. b. d. 


Proposition 35 


If as many numbers as we phase be in continued proportion, and there he sub- 
tracted from the second and the last numbers equal to the first, then, as the excess of 
the second is to the first, so will the excess of the last he to all those before it 
Let there be as many numbers as we please in continued proportion. A, BC, 
D, EF, beginning from A as least, 

and let there be subtracted from BC and A— 


EF the numbers BG, FH, each equal 
to A; 

I say that, as GC is to A, so is EH _ 

to A, BC, D. 

For let FK be made equal to BC, and FL equal to D. 
Then, since FK is equal to BC, 



and of these the part FH is equal to the part BG, 


therefore the remainder HK is equal to the remainder GC. 


And since, as EF is to D, so is D to BC, and BC to A , 

while D is equal to FL, BC to FK, and A to FH, 
therefore, as EF is to FL, so is LF to FK, and FK to FH. 
Separando, as EL is to LF, so is LK to FK, and KH to.FH, [vu. 11^ 13] 
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Hierefore also, as one of the antecedents is to one of the consequents, so are 
all the antecedents to all the consequents; [vii. 12] 

therefore, as KH is to FH, so are EL, LK, KH to LF, FK, HF. 

But KH is equal to CG, FH ix) A, and LF, FK, HF to D, BC, A; 
therefore, as CG is to 4, so is EH to D, BC, A. 

Therefore, as the excess of the second is to the first, so is the excess of the 
last to all those before it. q. b. d. 

Proposition 36 

If as many numbers as we please beginning from an unit he set out continuously 
in double proportion, until the sum of all becomes prime, and if the sum multiplied 
into the last make some number, the product will be perfect. 

For let as many numbers as we please. A, B, C, D, beginning from an unit 
be set out in double proportion, until the sum of all becomes prime, 
let E be equal to the sum, and let E by multiplying D make FG; 

I say that FG is perfect. 

For, however many A, B, C, D are in multitude, let so many E, HK, L, M 
be taken in double proportion beginning from E] 

therefore, ex acquali, as A is to D, so is E to M. [vii. 14] 

Therefore the product of E, D is equal to the product of A, M. [vii. 19] 

And the product of E, D is FG; 

therefore the product of A, M is also FG. 

Therefore A by multiplying M has made FG; 

therefore M measures FG according to the units in A. 

And A is a dyad; 

therefore FG is double of M. 



But M, L, HK, E are continuously double of each other; 
therefore E, HK, L, M, FG are continuously proportional in double proportion. 

Now let there he subtracted from the second HK and the last FG the num- 
bers HN, FO, each equal to the first E; 

therefore, as ^e excess of the second is to the first, so is the excess of the last to 
all those before it. [ix. 35] 

Therefore, as NK is to B, so is OG to M, L, KH, E. 

And NK is equal to E; 

therefore OG is also equal to M, L, HK, E. 

But FO is also equal to E, 

and E is equal to A, B, C, D and the unit. 

Therefore the whole FG is equal to E, HK, L, M and A, B, C, D and the 
unit; 


and it is measured by them. 
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J say also that FG will not be measiwed by any* other number exc^t j4| B, 
C, D, E, HK, L, M and the unit. 

For, if possible, let some number P measure FO, 
and let P not be the same with any of tlie numbers il, B, C, D, E, HK, L, M. 
And, as many times as P measures FG, so many units let there be in Q; 

therefore Q by multiplying P has made FG. ■ 

But, further, E has also by multiplying D made FG; 

therefore, as E is to Q, so is P to D. [vii. 19] 

And, since A, B, C, D are continuously proportional beginning from an unit, 
therefore D will not be measured by any other number except A, B,€. [tx. 13] 
And, by hypothesis, P is not the same with any of the numbers A, B,C; 
therefore P will not measure D. 

But, as P is to D, so is P to Q; . 

therefore neither does E measure Q. [vii. Def.^3 


And E is prime; 

and any prime number is prime to any number which it does not measure.\ 

[vn. : 


Therefore E, Q are prime to one another. 

But primes are also least, [vii. 21] 

and the least numbers measure those which have the same ratio the same num- 
ber of times, the antecedent the antecedent and the consequent the conse- 
quent; [VII. 20] 


and, as E is to Q, so is P to D; 

therefore E measures P the same number of times that Q measures D. 
But D is not measured by any other number except A, B, C; 

therefore Q is the same with one of the numbers A, B, C. 

Let it be the same with B. 

And, however many B, C, D are in multitude, let so many E, HK, L be 
taken beginning from E. 

Now E, HK, L are in the same ratio with B,C,D; 

therefore, ex aequali, as B is to D, so is E to L. [vii. 14] 

Therefore the product of B, L is equal to the product of D, E. [vn. 19] 
But the product of D, E is equal to the product of Q, P; 

therefore the product of Q, P is also equal to the product of B, L. 
Therefore, as Q is to B, so is L to P. [vn. 19] 

And Q is the same with B; 

therefore L is also the same with P: 

which is impossible, for by hypothesis P is not the same with any of the num- 
bers set out. 

Therefore no number will measure FG except A, B, C, D, E, HK, L, M and 
the unit. 

And FG was proved equal to A, B, C, D, E, HK, L, M ahd the unitj 
and a perfect number is that which is equal to its own parts; [vii. Def . 22] 

therefore FG is perfect. Q. e. d. 



BOOK TEN 


DEFINITIONS I 

1. Those magnitudes are said to be commensurable which are measured by 
the same measure, and those incommensurable which cannot have any com- 
mon measure. 

2. Straight lines are commensurable in square when the squares on them are 
measured by the same area, and incommensurable in square when the squares 
on them cannot possibly have any area as a common measure, 

3. With these hypotheses, it is proved that there exist straight lines infinite 
in multitude which are commensurable and incommensurable respectively, 
some in length only, and others in square also, with an assigned straight line. 
Let then the assigned straight line be called rational, and those straight lines 
which are commensurable with it, whether in length and in square or in square 
only, rational, but those which are incommensurable with it irrational. 

4. And let the square on the assigned straight line be called rational and 
those areas which are commensurable with it rational, but those which are in- 
commensurable with it irrational, and the straight lines which produce them 
irratianal, that is, in case the areas are squares, the sides themselves, but in 
case they are any other rectilineal figures, the straight lines on which are de- 
scribed squares equal to them. 

BOOK X. PROPOSITIONS 
Proposition 1 

Two unequal magnitudes being set out, if from the greater there be subtracted a mag- 
nitude greater than its half, and from that which is left a magnitude greater than its 
half, and if this process be repeated continually, there will be left some magnitude 
whi^ will be less than the lesser magnitude set out. 

Let AB, C be two unequal magnitudes of which AB is the greater: 

I say that, if from AB there be subtracted 
^ Q a magnitude greater than its half, and from 

A — I — ' B which is left a magmtude greater than 

D I i E ^ process be repeated 

^ ® continually, there will be left some magni- 

tude which will be less then the magnitude C. 

For € if multiplied will sometime be greater than AB. ■■■■■ [cf. v, Def. 4] 

Let it be multiplied, and let DE he a multiple of C, and greater than AB; 
let DE be divided into the parts Z>F, FO, OE equal to C, 
firam AB let there be subtracted BH greater than its lu^f, 

N and, from AUi BK g^teir ^um its half, 

191 
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wd let this process be repeated continually until the divisions in AB are equal 
in multitude with the divisions in DE. 

Let, then, AK, KH, HB be divisions which are equal in multitude with DF, 
FG, GE. 

Now, since DE is greater than AB, 

and from DE there has been subtracted EG less than its half, 
and, from AB, BH greater than its half, 
therefore the remainder GD is greater than the remainder HA . 

And, since GD is greater than HA, 

and there has been subtracted, from GD, the half GF, 
and, from HA, HK greater than its half, 
therefore the remainder DF is greater than the remainder AK. 

But DF is equal to C; 

therefore C is also greater than AK. 

Therefore AK is less than C. 

Therefore there is left of the magnitude AB the magnitude AK which is le 
than the lesser magnitude set out, namely C. q. b. d. 

And the theorem can be similarly proved even if the parts subtracted be 
halves. 


Proposition 2 

If, when the less of two unequal magnitudes is continually subtracted in turn from 
the greater, that which is left never measures the one before it, the magnitudes will 
be incommensurable. 

For, there being two unequal magnitudes AB, CD, and AB being the less, 
when the less is continually subtracted in turn from the greater, let that which 
is left over never measure the one before it; 

I say that the magnitudes AB, CD are incommensurable. 

For, if they are commensur- 
able, some magnitude will meas- E g 

ure them. 

Let a magnitude measure ^ P ' ^ 

them, if possible, and let it be E; 

let AB, measuring FD, leave CF less than itself, 
let CF measuring BG, leave AG less than itself, 
and let this process be repeated continually, until there is left some magnitude 
which is less than E. 

Suppose this done, and let there be left AG less than E. 

Then, since E measures AB, 

while AB measures DF, 
therefore E will also measure FD. 

But it measures the whole CD also; 

therefore it will also measure the remainder CF. 

But CF measures BG; 

therefore E also measures BG. 

But it measures the whole AB also; 
therefore it will also measure the remainder AG, the greater the less: 

which is imposffible. > 
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Therefore no magmtade will measure the magnitudes AB, CD; 

therefore the magnitudes AB, CD are incommensurable, [x. Def. 1] 
Therefore etc. q. b. d. 


Phoposition 3 

Given two commensurable magnitudes, to find their greatest common 
measure. 

Let the two given commensurable magnitudes be AB, CD of which AB is the 
less; 

thus it is required to find the greatest common measure of AB, CD. 

Now the magnitude AB either measures CD or it does not. 

If then it measures it — and it measures itself also — AB is a common meas> 
ure of AB, CD. 

And it is manifest that it is also the greatest; 

for a greater magnitude than the magnitude AB will not measure AB. 
Next, let AB not measure CD. 

Then, if the less be continually 
Q p subtracted in turn from the greater, 

A I ' B that which is left over will sometime 

C I 0 measure the one before it, because 

^ AB, CD are not incommensurable; 

[cf. X. 2 ] 

let AB, measuring ED, leave EC less than itself, 
let EC, measuring FB, leave AF less than itself, 
and let AF measure CE. 

Since, then, AF measures CE, 

while CE measures FB, 
therefore AF will also measure FB, 

But it measures itself also; 

therefore AF will also measure the whole AB. 

But AB measures DE; 

therefore A F will also measure ED. 

But it measures CE also; 

therefore it also measures the whole CD. 

Therefore AF is a common measure of AB, CD. 

I say next that it is also the greatest. 

For, if not, there will be some magnitude greater than AF which will meas- 
ure AB, CD. 

Let it be G. 

Since then G measures AB, 

while AB measures ED, 
therefore G will also measure ED. 

But it measures the whole CD also; 

therefore G will also measure the remainder CE. 

But CE measures FB; 

therefore G will also measure FB. 

But it measures the whole AB also, 

' and it will therefore measure the remainder AF, liie greatei^ the less: 

. '' . which is impossible. 
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Therefore no magnitude greater than AF will measure AB, €D; 

therefore AF is the greatest common measure of AB, CD. 

Therefore the greatest common measure of the two given commensuii^le 
magnitudes AB, CD has been found. q. b. d. 

PoRisM. From this it is manifest that, if a magnitude measure two magni- 
tudes, it mil also measure their greatest common measure. 

Proposition 4 

Given three commensurable magnitudes, to find their greatest common measure. 

Let .4, B, C be the three given commensurable magnitudes; 
thus it is required to find the greatest common measure of 4., B, C. 

Let the greatest common measure of the two 
magnitudes 4, B be taken, and let it be D; [x. 3] ^ 

then D either measures C, or does not measure it. B 

First, let it measure it. C 

Since then D measures C, 

while it also measures 4, B, 

therefore B is a common measure of 4, B, C. 

And it is manifest that it is also the greatest; 
for a greater magnitude than the magnitude D does not measure 4, B. 

Next, let D not measure C. 

I say first that C, D are commensurable. 

For, since A, B, C are commensurable, 

some magnitude will measure them, 
and this will of course measure A, B also; ' 

so that it will also measure the greatest common measure of 4 , B, namely D. 

[X. 3, Por.] 

But it also measures C; 

so that the said magnitude will measure C, D; 
therefore C, D are commensurable. 

Now let their greatest common measure be taken, and let it be E. [x. 3] 
Since then E measures D, 

while D measures 4, B, 
therefore E will also measure 4, B. 

But it measures C also; 

therefore B measures 4, B, O'; 
therefore B is a common measure of 4, B, C. 

I say next that it is also the greatest. 

For, if possible, let there be some magnitude F greater than B, and let it 
measure A, B,C. 

Now, since F measures 4, B, C, 

it will also measure 4, B, 

and will measure the greatest common measure of A, B. [x. 3, For.] 
But the greatest common measure of 4, B is Z); 

therefore F measures D. 

But it measures C also; 

therefore F measures C, Df 

Ih^erefore F will also measure the greatest eommcoi measure ciC,D: 

[X. 3, Pbr.) 
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But tiiat is £7; 

thei!«f(«e F will meagre E, the greater the less: 
which is impossible. 

Therefore no magnitude greater than the magnitude E will measure A, B,C] 
therefore E is the greatest common measure of A, B, C if D do not measure C, 
and, if it measure it, D is itself the greatest common measure. 

Therefore the greatest common measure of the three given commensurable 
magnitudes has been found. 

PoRiSM. From this it is manifest that, if a magnitude measure three magni- 
tudes, it \vill also measure their greatest common measure. 

Similarly too, with more magnitudes, the greatest common measure can be 
found, and the porism can be extended. q. b. d. 

Proposition 5 

Commensurable magnitudes have to one another the ratio which a number has to a 
number. 

I^et .4, B be commensurable magnitudes; 

I say that A has to B the ratio which a number has to a number. 

For, since A, B are commensurable, some magnitude will measure them: 

Let it measure them, and let it be C. 

And, as many times as C meas- 
A B c ures 4, so many units let there be 

D . 

^ and, as many times as C meas- 

ures B, so many units let there 

be in E. 

Since then C measures 4 according to the units in D, 

while the unit also measures D according to the units in it, 
therefore the unit measures the number D the same number of times as the 
magnitude C measures 4 ; 

therefore as C, is to 4, so is the unit to D; fvii. Del. 20] 
therefore, inversely, as 4 is to C, so is 2) to the unit. [of. v. 7, Per.] 

Again, since C measures B according to the units in E, 

while the unit also measures E according to the units in it, 
therefore the unit measures E the same number of times as C measures B; 
therefore, as C is to B, so is the unit to E. 

But it was also proved that, 

as 4 is to C, so is 2) to the unit; 
therefore, ex aequali, 

as 4 is to B, so is the number D to E. [v. 22] 

Therefore the commensurable magnitudes 4, B have to one another the 
ratio which the number D has to the number E. Q. e. d. 

Proposition 6 

If two magnUudes have to one another the ratio which a number has to a number, 
the magnitudes wiU be commensurable. 

For let the two magnitudes 4, B have to (me another the ratio, which the 
number D has to the numb^ E ", . , > 

.. A ^ L'say that the magnitudes 4, B are oonuneiraurable. 
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For let A be divided into as many equal parts as there are units in D, 
and let C be equal to one of them; 
and let F be made up of as 
many magnitudes equal to C ^ 

as there are units in E. A— i- i B C 

Since then there are in A D 

as many magnitudes equal to E F 

C as there are units in D, 

whatever part the unit is of D, the same part is C of 4 also; 

therefore, as C is to -4, so is the unit to D. [vii. Def. 20] 

But the unit measures the number D; 

therefore C also measures A. 

And since, as C is to A , so is the unit to D, 
therefore, inversely, as A is to C, so is the number D to the unit. 

[cf. V. 7, Aor.] 

Again, since there are in F as many magnitudes equal to C as there are ui^its 
in E, 

therefore, as C is to F, so is the unit to E. [vii. Def. 

But it was also proved that, 

as A is to C, so is D to the unit; 
therefore, cx acqtiali, as A is to F, so is 1) to E. [v. 22] 

But, as D is to E, so is A to B; 

therefore also, as A is to li, so is it to F also. [v. 11] 

Therefore A has the same ratio to each of the magnitudes B, F; 

therefore B is equal to F. [v. ^] 

But C measures F; 

therefore it measures B also. 

Further it measures A also; 

therefore C measures A, B. 

Therefore A is commensurable with B. 

Therefore etc. 

PoHiSM. From this it is manifest that, if there be two numbers, as D, E, and 
a straight line, as A, it is possible to make a straight line [F] such that the 
given straight line is to it as the number D is to the number E. 

And, if a mean proportional be also taken betw'een A, F, a& B, 
as A is to F, so will the square on A be to the square on B, that is, as the first 
is to the third, so is the figure on the first to that which is similar and similarly 
described on the second. [vi. 19, For.] 

But, as A is to F, so is the number D to the number E; 
therefore it has been contrived that, as the number D is~to the number E, so 
also is the figure on the straight line A to the figure on the straight line B. 

Q. E. D. 


Proposition 7 

Incommensurable magnitudes have not to one another the ratio which a number has 
to a number. 

Left A, JS be incommensurable magnitudes; 

I say that A has not to B the ratio which a number has to a number. 

For, if A has to B the ratio which a number has to a number, A will be com- 
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mensurable with B. [x. 6] 

But it is not; 

therefore A has not to B the ratio which a number has to a num* 

B ber. 

Therefore etc. q. b. d. 


Proposition 8 

If two magnitudes have not to one another the ratio which a number has to a number, 
the magnitudes will be incommensurable. 

For let the two magnitudes A, B not have to one another the ratio which a 
number has to a number; 

^ I say that the magnitudes A, B are incommensurable, 

g For, if they are commensurable, A will have to B the ratio 

which a number has to a number. [x. 6] 

But it has not; 

therefore the magnitudes A, B are incommensurable. 

Therefore etc. q. e. d. 


Proposition 9 

The squares on straight lines commensurable in length have to one another the ratio 
which a square number Ims to a square number; and squares which have to one an- 
other the ratio which a square number has to a square number will also have their 
sides commensurable in length. But the squares on straight lines incommensurable 
in length have not to one another the ratio which a square number has to a square 
number; and squares which have not to one another the ratio which a square 
number has to a square number will not have their sides commensurable in length 
either. 

For let .d, B be commensurable in length; 

I say that the square on A has to the 

A B square on B the ratio which a square 

— £ number has to a square number. 

P For, since A is commensurable in 

length with B, 

therefore A has to B the ratio which a number has to a number. [x. 6] 
Let it have to it the ratio which C has to D. 

Since then, as ^4 is to B, so is C to D, 

while the ratio of the square on A to the square on B is duplicate of the ratio 
of A to B, 

for similar figures are in the duplicate ratio of their corresponding sides; 

[VI. 20, Por.] 

and the ratio of the square on C to the square on D is duplicate of the ratio of 
C to D, 

for between two square numbers there is one mean proportional number, and 
the square number has to the square number the ratio duplicate of that which 
the side has to the side; [viii. 11] 

therefore also, as the square on A is to the square on B, so is tbe square on C 
to the square on D. 

. Next, as the square on A is to the square on B, so let the square on <7 be to 
the square on D; 
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I say that A is commeriBurable in length with B, , , 

For since, as the square on A is to the square on B, so is the square on C to 
the square on D, - i , ■ . 

while the ratio of the square on A to the square on B is duplicate of the ratio 
of A to B, 

and the ratio of the square on C to the square on D is duplicate of the ratio of 
C to D, 

therefore also, as A is to B, so is C to D. 

Therefore A has to B the ratio which the number C has to the number D) 
therefore A is commensurable in length with B. [x. 6] 

Next, let A be incommensurable in length with B) 

I say that the square on A has not to the square on B the ratio which a 
square number has to a square number. I 

For, if the square on A has to the square on B the ratio which a square num- 
ber has to a square number, A will be commensurable with B. \ 

But it is not; \ 

therefore the square on A has not to the square on B the ratio which a square 
number has to a square number. \ 

Again, let the square on A not have to the square on B the ratio which a 
square number has to a square number; 

I say that A is incommensurable in length with B. 

For, if A is commensurable with B, the square on A will have to the square 
on B the ratio which a square number has to a square number. 

But it has not; 

therefore A is not commensurable in length with B. 

Therefore etc. 

PoRisM. And it is manifest from what has been proved that straight lines 
commensurable in length are always commensurable in square also, but those 
commensurable in square are not always commensurable in length also. 

[Lkhma. It has been proved in the arithmetical books that similar plane 
numbers have to one another the ratio which a square number has to a square 
number, [viii. 26] 

and that, if two numbers have to one another the ratio which a square number 
has to a square number, they are similar plane numbers. [Converse of viii. 20] 
And it is manifest from these propositions that numbers which are not simi- 
lar plane numbers, that is, those which have not their sides proportional, have 
not to one another the ratio which a square number has to a square number. 

For, if they have, they will be similar plane numbers: which is contraiy to 
the hypothesis. 

Therefore numbers which are not similar plane numbers have not to one 
another the ratio which a square number has to a square number.] 

Pbopositiou 10 

To find two straight Unea incommensurable, the one in lengik only, md Ike other in 
square also, with an assigned straight line. 

Let A be the assigned straight line; 

thus it is required to find two straight lines incommensurable, the one in leng^ 
only, and the other in square also, with A. 

Let two numbers C be set out which have not to one another the ratio 
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which a square number has to a square number, that is, which are not similar 
plane numbers; 

and let it be contrived that, 

A — jg jg gQ jg gqyare on ri to the square on D 

D — for we have learnt how to do this — [x. 6, For.] 

E - therefore the square on A is commensurable with the 

B square on D. [x. 6] 

C And, since B has not to C the ratio which a square num- 

ber has to a square number, 

therefore neither has the square on A to the square on 2? the ratio which a 
square number has to a square number; 

therefore A b incommensurable in length with D. {x. 9] 

Let E be taken a mean proportional betAveen A, D; 
therefore, as A is to D, so is the square on A to the square on E. [v. Def . 9] 
But A is incommensurable in length with D; 
therefore the square on A is also incommensurable Avith the square on E; 

[X. 11] 

therefore A is incommensurable in square Avith E. 

Therefore two straight lines D, E have been found incommensurable, D in 
length only, and E in square and of course in length also, with Hie asrigned 
straight line A. q. e. d. 


Proposition 11 

If Sour magnitudes be proportional, and the first be commensurable vnth the second, 
the third will also be commensurable with the fourth; and, if the first be incommevr- 
surahle with the second, the third will also be incommensurable with the fourth. 

Let A, B, C, D be four magnitudes in proportion, so that, as A is to JB, so is 
C to D, 

and let A be commensurable with B; 

A B I say that C will also be commensurable 

C --" - " — D — Avith D. 

For, since A is commensurable Avith B, 
therefore A has to B the ratio which a number has to a number. [x. S] 
And, as A b to B, so is C to D; 

therefore C also has to D the ratio which a nAimber has to a number; 

therefore C is commensurable Avith D. [x. 6] 

Next, let A be incommensurable Avith B; 

I say that C will also be incommensurable with D. 

For, since A is incommensurable Avith B, 
therefore A has not to B the ratio Avhich a number has to a number, [x. 7] 
And, as A b to B, so is C to 2?; 

therefore neither has C to D the ratio which a number has to a number; 

therefore C is incommensurable Avith 2). [x. 8] 

Therefore etc. Q. e. d. 


PBOPOsmoN 12 

Magnitudes commensurable voith the same magnitude are commensurable with one 
amSier.also. ' . 

For let each of the magnitudes A, B be commensurable vrith C; 
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I say tiiat A is also commensurable with B. 

For, since A is commensurable with C, 
therefore A has to C the ratio 

which a number has to a A C B 

number. [x. 5] D 

Let it have the ratio which ■ e "■ h 

D has to E. p — K 

Again, since C is common- G L 

surable with B, 

therefore C has to B the ratio which a number has to a number. [x. 6] 

Let it have the ratio which F has to G. 

And, given any number of ratios we please, namely the ratio which D h^ 

E and that w'hich F has to G, 

let the numbers H, K, L be taken continuously in the given ratios; [cf . vii^ 


so that, as £> is to E, so is H to K, 
and, as F is to G, so is K to L. 

Since, then, as A is to C, so is D to E, 

while, as D is to E, so is H to K, 
therefore also, as A is to C, so is H to K. [v. 11] 

Again, since, as C is to B, so is F to G, 

while, as F is to G, so is K to L, 
therefore also, as C is to B, so is K to L. [v. 11] 

But also, as A is to C, so is LT to if ; 

therefore, ex aeguali, as A is to B, so is if to L. [v. 22] 

Therefore A has to B the ratio which a number has to a number; 

therefore A is commensurable with B. [x. 6] 

Therefore etc. q. e. d. 


Proposition 13 

If two magnitudes be commensurable, and the one of them be incommensurable with 
any magnitude, the remaining one will also be incommensurable with the same. 

Let A, B be two commensurable magnitudes, and let one of them. A, be in- 
commensurable with any other magnitude C ; 

I say that the remaining one, B, will also be incom- ^ 

mensurable with C. c — 

For, if B is commensurable with C, B 

while A is also commensurable with B, 

A is also commensurable with C. [x. 12] 

But it is also incommensurable with it: 

which is impossible. 

Therefore B is not commensurable with C; 

therefore it is incommensurable with it. 

Therefore etc. q. b. d. 


Lemma 

Given two unequal straight lines, to find by what square the square on the grealer is 
greater than the square on the less. 

Let AB, C be the given two unequal straight lines, and let AB be the greater 
c& them; 
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thus it is required to find by what square the square on AB is greater than the 
square on C. 

Ijet the semicircle ADD be described on AB, 
and let AD be fitted into it equal to C; [iv. 1] 
let DB be joined. 

It is then manifest that the angle ADB is 
right, [HI. 31] 

and that the square on AB is greater than the 
square on AD, that is, C, by the square on DB. [i, 47] 

Similarly also, if two straight lines be given, the straight line the square on 
which is equal to the sum of the squares on them is found in this manner: 

Let AD, DB be the given two straight lines, and let it l)e required to find the 
straight line the square on which is equal to tlie sum of the squares on them. 
Let them be placed so as to contain a right angle, that formed by AD, DB; 

and let ABhe joined. 

It is again manifest that the straight line the square on which is equal to the 
sum of the squares on AD, DB is AB. [i. 47] 

Q. E. n. 



Proposition 14 


If four straight lines he proportional, and the square on the first be greater than the 
squxire on the second by the square on a straight line commensurable with the first, 
the square on the third will also be greater than the square on the fourth by the square 
on a straight line commensurable, with the third. 

And, if the square on the first he greater than the sqxtare on the second by the square 
on a straight line incommensurable with the first, the square on the third will also 
he greater than the square on the fourth by the square on a straight line incommen- 
surable with the third. 

Let A, B, C, Dhc four straight lines in proportion, so that, as A is to B, so is 
C to D; 


and let the square on A be greater than the square on B 
by the square on E, 

and let the square on C be greater than the square on D 
by the square on F; 

I say that, if A is commensurable with E, C is also com- 
mensurable with F, 

and, if A is incommensurable with E, C is also incom- 
mensurable with F. 

For since, as A is to B, so is C to D, 

A B c 5 therefore also, as the square on A is to the square on B, 
so is the square on C to the square on D. [vi. 22] 

But the squares on E, B are equal to the square on A, 

and the squares on D, F are equal to the square on C. 

Therefore, as the squares on E,B axe to the square on B, so are the squares 
on D, F to the square on D; 

therefore, separando, as the square on S is to the square on B, so is the square 
on F to the square on D; [v. 17] 

therefore also, as F is to B, so is F to D; [vi. 22] 

therefore, inversely, as B is to B, so is 2) to F. 
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But, as id to B, so also is C to 2>; 

therefore, ex aeguali, as is to J&, so is C to F. fV; 22] 

Hierefore, if A is commensurable with E, C is also commensurable with F, 
and, if A is incommensurable with E, C is also incommensurable with F. [x. 11] 
Therefore etc. q. e. d. 


Proposition 15 

If two eommensurdble magnitvdes be added together, the whole vnU also be commen- 
surable with each of them; and, if the whole be commensurable with one of them, the 
original magnitvdes will also be commensurable. 

For let the two commensurable magnitudes AB, BC be added together; 

I say that the whole AC is also commen- 
surable with each of the magnitudes AB, g 

BC. A 1 \ c 

For, since AB, BC are commensurable, 
some magnitude will measure them. 

Let it measure them, and let it be D. 

Since then D measures AB, BC, it will also measure the whole AC. 

But it measures AB, BC also; 

therefore D measures AB, BC, AC] 
therefore .4(7 is commensurable with each of the magnitudes .4B, BC. 

[X. Def. 1] 

Next, let (7 be commensurable with AB] 

I say that AB, BC are also commensurable. t 

For, since AC, AB are commensurable, some magnitude will measure tfiem. 

Let it measure them, and let it be D. 

Since then D measures CA, AB, it will also measure the remainder BC. 

But it measures AB also; 

therefore D will measure AB, BC] 
therefore AB, BC are commensurable. [x. Def. 1] 

Therefore etc, q. e. d. 

Proposition 16 

If two incommensurable magnitudes be added together, the whole will also be in- 
commensurable with each of them; and, if the whole be incommensurable with one 
of them, the original magnitudes will also be incommensurable. 

For let the two incommensurable magnitudes AB, BC be added a 
together; I say that the whole AC is also incommensurable with 
each of the magnitudes AB, BC. 

For, if CA, AB are not incommensurable, some magnitude 
will measure them. 

Let it measure them, if possible, and let it be D. g. 

Since then D measures CA, AB, 

therefore it will also measure the rranainder BC. 

But it measures AB also; 

therefore D measures AB, BC. C 

Therefore AB, BC are commensurable; 

' but they were also, by hypothecs, inccanmensurable: 

which is impossible. ' 
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Hierefore no ma>gnitude will measure CA, AB; . 

therefore CA, AB are incommensurable. |^. Def. 1] 

Similarly we can prove that AC, CB are also incommensurable. 

Therefore JLC is incommensurable with each of the magnitudes AB, BC, 
Next, let .4 C be incommensurable with one of the magnitudes AB, BC, 
First, let it be incommensurable with AB) 

I say that AB, BC are also incommensurable. 

For, if they are commensurable, some magnitude will measure them. 

Let it measure them, and let it be D. 

Since, then, D measures AB, BC, 

therefore it will also measure the whole AC. 

But it measures AB also; 

therefore D measures CA, AB. 

Therefore CA, AB are commensurable; 

but they were also, by hypothesis, incommensurable: 
which is impossible. 

Therefore no magnitude will measure AB, BC) 

therefore AB, BC are incommensurable. [x. Def. 1] 

Therefore etc. q. b. d. 


Lemma 

If to any straight line there be applied a parallelogram deficient by a square figure, 
ffie applied parallelogram is equal to the rectangle contain^ by the segments of the 
straight line resulting from the application. 

For let there be applied to the straight line AB the parallelogram AD de- 
ficient by the square figure DB) 

1 say that AD is equal to the rectangle contained 
byAC,CB. 

This is indeed at once manifest; 

for, since DB is a square, 

DC is equal to CB) 

and AD is the rectangle AC, CD, that is, the rectangle AC, CB. 
Therefore etc. q. b. n. 




A ( 
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PaoposmoK 17 

If there be two unequal straight lines, and to the greater there be applied to aparaUd- 
ogram equal to the fourth part of the square on the less and deficient by a square 
figure, and if it divide it into parts which are commensurable in length, then the 
square on the greater will be greater than the square on the less by Bie square on a 
straight line commensurable with the greater. 

And, if the square on the greater be greater than ffie square on the less by the square 
on a straight line commensurable with the greater, and if there be applied to the 
greater a paraUelogram equal to the fourth part of the square on the less and defi- 
cient by a square figure, it will divide it into parts whidi are commensurable in 
length. . 

Let A, BC be two unequal straight lines, of which BC is the greater, 
and let there be applied to BC a parallelogram equal to the fourth part of the 
«K|piare on the 1^, A, that is, equ^ to lhe.square on the half of A, and deficient 
by a^uace figure. Let this be the rectan^ BD, DC, [of. Lemma] 
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and let BD be commensurable in length with DC; 

I say that the square on BC is greater than the square on A by the square on 
a straight line commensurable with BC. 

For let BC be bisected at the point E, ^ 

and let EF be made equal to DE. 

Therefore the remainder DC is equal to BF. p— — — , 

And, since the straight line BC has been cut into * | 

equal parts at E, and into unequal parts at D, g 1 g g 

therefore the rectangle contained by BD, DC, together 

with the square on ED, is equal to the square on EC ; [ii. 5] 

And the same is true of their quadruples; 
therefore four times the rectangle BD, DC, together with four times the sduare 
on DE, is equal to four times the square on EC. I 

But the square on A is equal to four times the rectangle BD, DC; \ 
and the square on DF is equal to four times the square on DE, for DF is double 
of DE. \ 

And the square on BC is equal to four times the square on EC, for againWc 
is double of CE. ' 

Therefore the squares on A, DF are equal to the square on BC, 
so that the square on BC is greater than the square on A by the sqiiare on DF. 
It is to be proved that BC is also commensurable with DF. 

Since BD is commensurable in length with DC, 

therefore BC is also commensurable in length with CD. [x. 15] 
But CD is commensurable in length with CD, BF, for CD is equal to BF- 

fx.'fi] 

Therefore BC is also commensurable in length with BF, CD, [x. 12] 

so that BC is also commensurable in length with the remainder FD; [x. 15] 
therefore the square on BC is greater than the square on A by the square on a 
straight line commensurable with BC. 

Next, let the square on BC be greater than the square on A by the square on 
a straight line commensurable with BC, 

let a parallelogram be applied to BC equal to the fourth part of the square on 
A and deficient by a square figure, and let it be the rectangle BD, DC. 

It is to be proved that BD is commensurable in length with DC. 

With the same construction, we can prove similarly that the square on BC 
is greater than the square on A by the square on FD. 

But the square on BC is greater than the square on A by the square on a 
straight line commensurable mth BC. 

Therefore BC is commensurable in length with FD,_ 
so that BC is also commensurable in length with the remainder, the sum of 


BF, DC. [X. 15] 

But the sum of BF, DC is commensurable with DC, [x. 6] 

so that BC is also commensurable in length with CD; [x. 12] 

and therefore, separando, BD is commensurable in length with DC. [x. 16] 

Therefore etc. Q. b. d. 


Proposition 18 

If Ihere be two unequal straight lines, and to the greater tlwre he applied a paraUeIr 
ograw ^ual to the fourth part of the square on the less <md defidmt by a square 
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figure, and if it divide it into parte which are incommensurable, ffie sgtmre on the 
greater will be greater than the square on the less by the square on a straight line 
incommensurable with the greater. 

And, if the square on the greater be greater than the square on the less by the square 
on a straight line incommensurable with the greater, and if there be applied to the 
greater a parallelogram equal to the fourth part of the square on the less and deficient 
by a square figure, it divides it into parts whidi are incommensurable. 

Let A, BC be two unequal straight lines, of which BC is the greater, 

and to BC let there be applied a parallelogram equal to the fourth 
part of the square on the less, A, and deficient by a square figure. 
Let this be the rectangle BD, DC, [cf. Lemma before x. 17] 

and let BD be incommensurable in length with DC; 

A I say that the square on BO is greater than the square on A by 
the square on a straight lino incommensurable with BC. 

For, mth the same construction as before, we can prove simi- 
larly that the square on BC is greater than the square on A by 
the square on FD. 

It is to be proved that BC is incommensurable in length with DF. 

Since BD is incommensurable in length with DC, 

therefore BC is also incommensurable in length with CD. [x. 16] 

But DC is commensurable with the sum of BF, DC; [x. 6] 

therefore BC is also incommensurable with the sum of BF, DC; [x. 13] 
so that BC is also incommensurable in length with the remainder FD. [x. 16] 

And the square on BC is greater than the square on A by the square on FD; 
therefore the square on BC is greater than the square on A by the square on a 
straight line incommensurable with BO. 

Again, let the square on BC be greater than the square on A by the square on 
a straight line incommensurable with BC, and let there be applied to BC a 
parallelogram equal to the fourth part of the square on A and deficient by a 
square figure. Let this be the rectangle BD, DC. 

It is to be proved that BD is incommensurable in length with DC. 

For, with the same construction, we can prove similarly that the square on 
BC is greater than the square on A by the square on FD. 

But the square on BC is greater than the square on A by the square on a 
straight line incommensurable with BC; 

therefore BC is incommensurable in length with FD, 
so that BC is also incommensurable with the remainder, the sum of BF, DC. 

[X. 16] 

But the sum of BF, DC is commensurable in length with DC; [x. 6] 
therefore BC is also incommensurable in length with DC, [x. 13] 
so that, separando, BD is also incommensurable in length with DC. [x. 16] 

Therefore etc. Q. e. d. 

Lemma 

Since it has been proved that straight lines commensurable in length are al- 
ways commensurable in square also, while those commensurable in square are 
not always commensurable in length also, but can of course be either com- 
mensurable or incommensural}le in length, it is manifest that, if any straight 
line be conunensurable in length with a given rational straight line, it is called 
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ratii^al and ootnmensurable with the other not ohly in length but in squai^ 
also, since straight lines commensurable in length are always commensurable 
in square also. 

But, if any straight line be commensurable in square with a given rational 
straight line, then, if it is also commensurable in length with it, it is called in 
this case also rational and commensurable with it both in length and in square; 
but, if again any straight line, being commensurable in square with a given 
rational straight line, be incommensurable in length with it, it is called in this 
case also rational but commensurable in square only. 

Proposition 19 


The rectangle cmtained by rational straight lines commensurable in length is 
rational. 

For let the rectangle AC be contained by the rational straight lines BC 
commensurable in length; 

I say that AC is rational. 

For on AB let the square AD be described; 

therefore AD is rational. [x. Def. 4] 

And, since AB is commensurable in length with BC, 
while AB is equal to BD, 

therefore BD is commensurable in length with BC. 

And, as BD is to BC, so is DA to AC, [vi. 1] 

Therefore DA is commensurable with AC, [x. 11] 

But DA is rational; 

therefore AC is also rational. 

Therefore etc. 

Proposition 20 



[x. Defl 4] 
Q. E. D. 


If a rational area be applied to a rational straight liney it produces as breadth a 
straight line rational and commensurable in length with the straight line to which 
it is applied. 

For let the rational area AC be applied to AB, a straight line once more 
rational in any of the aforesaid ways, producing BC as breadth; 

I say that BC is rational and commensurable in length with BA. 

For on AB let the square AD be described; Di — 

therefore AD is rational. [x. Def. 4] 

But AC is also rational; 

therefore DA is commensurable with AC. 

And, as DA is to AC, so is DB to BC. [vi. 1] ® ^ 

Therefore DB is also commensurable with BC; - Xx. li] 
and DB is equal to BA ; 
therefore AB is also commensurable with BC, 

But AB is rational; cL-,,,, ! ,,.. 

therefore BC is also rational and commensurable in length with AB. 
Therefore etc. q. eju 

Proposition 21 

The rectangle contained by rationed straight lines commensurable in square only 
is irrationalf and the side of the square equal to M is irrational. Let the latter be 
medial. 
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For let the rectangle AC be contained by the rational straight lines AB, BC 
c<nniaensurable in square only; 

I say that AC is irrational, and the side of the square equal to it is irrational; 
and let the latter be called medial. 

For on AB let the square AD be described; 

therefore AD is rational. [x, Def. 4] 

And, since AB is incommensurable in length with BC, 

for by hypothesis they are commensurable in square only, 
while AB is equal to BD, 

therefore DB is also incommensurable in length with BC. 

And, as DB is to BC, so is AD to AC] [vi. 1] 

therefore DA is incommensurable with AC. [x. 11] 

But DA is rational; 

therefore AC is irrational, 

so that the side of the square equal to AC is also irrational. [x. Def. 4] 

And let the latter be called medial. q. e. d. 

Lemma 

If there be two straight lines, then, as the first is to the second, so is the 
square on the first to the rectangle contained by the two straight lines. 
f p R Let FE, EG be two straight lines. 

I say that, as FE is to EG, so is the square on 
FE to the rectangle FE, EG. 

For on FE let the square DF be described, 

^ and let GD be completed. 

Since then, as FE is to EG, so is FD to DG, [vi. 1] 

and FD is the square on FE, 

and DG the rectangle DE, EG, that is, the rectangle FE, EG, 
therefore, as FE is to EG, so is the square on FE to the rectangle FE, EG. 

Similarly also, as the rectangle GE, EF is to the square on EF, that is, as GD 
is to FD, so is GE to EF. q. e. d. 

Proposition 22 

The square on a medial straight line, if applied to a rational straight line, prodtices 
as breadth a straight line rational and incommensurable in length with that to which 
it is applied. 

. Let A be medial and CB rational, 
and let a rectangular area BD equal to the 
square on A be applied to BC, producing CD as 
breadth; 

I say that CD is rational and incommensur- 
able in length with CB. 

For, since A is medial, the square on it is 
equal to a rectangular area contained by. ra- 
tional straight lines commensurable in square 
only. [x. 21] 

Let the square ob it be equal to OF . 

But the square on it is also equal to BZ); 

therefore BD is equal to GF* 
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But it is also equiangular with it; 

and in equal and equiangular parallelograms the sides about the equal angles 
are reciprocally proportional; [vi. 14] 

therefore, proportionally, as BC is to EG, so is EF to CD. 

Therefore also, as the square on BC is to the square on EG, so is the square 
on EF to the square on CD. [vi. 22] 

But the square on CB is commensurable with the square on EG, for each of 
these straight lines is rational; 

therefore the square on EF is also commensurable Avith the square on CD. 

fx. 11] 

But the square on EF is rational; 

therefore the square on CD is also rational; [x. pef. 4] 
therefore CD is rational. 

And. since EF is incommensurable in length with EG, 

for they are commensurable in square only, 
and, as EF is to EG, so is the square on EF to the rectangle FE, EG, [LeiAma] 
therefore the square on EF is incommensurable with the rectangle FE, EC 

[X. m 

But the square on CD is commensurable with the square on EF, for the 
straight lines are rational in square; 

and the rectangle DC, CB is commensurable with the rectangle FE, EG, for 
they are equal to the square on A ; 

therefore the square on CD is also incommensurable with the rectangle DC, 
CB. [x. 13] 

But, as the square on CD is to the rectangle DC, CB, so is DC to CB) 

[Lemma] 

therefore DC is incommensurable in length with CB. [x. 11] 
Therefore CD is rational and incommensurable in length with CB. 

Q. £. o. 

Proposition 23 

A straight line commensurable with a medial straight line is medial. 

Let A be medial, and let B be commensurable with A ; 

I say that B is also medial. 

For let a rational straight line CD be set out, ^ 

and to CD let the rectangular area CE equal to the 

square on A be applied, producing ED as breadth; 
therefore ED is rational and incommensurable in 
length with CD. [x. 22] 

And let the rectangular areaCFequal to the square 
on B be applied to CD, producing DF as breadth. 

Since, then, A is commensurable with B, 
the square on A is also commensurable with the 
square on B. 

But EC is equal to the square on A, 

and CF is equal to the square on B) 
therefore EC is commensurable with CF. 

And, as EC is to CF, so is ED to DF; 

therefore ED is commensurable in Imigth with DF. 


D F 


CVI.1] 
[X. 11] 
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But ED is rational and incommensurable in length with DC] 
therefore DF is also rational [x. Def. 3] and incommensurable in length with 
DC. [x. 13] 

Therefore CD, DF are rational and commensurable in square only. 

But the straight line the square on which is equal to the rectangle contained 
by rational straight lines commensurable in square only is medial; [x. 21] 
therefore the side of the square equal to the rectangle CD, DF is medial. 

And B is the side of the square equal to the rectangle CD, DF; 

therefore B is medial. q. e. d. 

PoRisM. From this it is manifest that an area commensurable with a medial 
area is medial. 

[And in the same way as was explained in the case of rationale [Lemma 
following X. 18] it follows, as regards medials, that a straight line commensur- 
able in length with a medial straight line is called medial and commensurable 
with it not only in length but in square also, since, in general, straight lines 
commensurable in length are always commensurable in square also. 

But, if any straight line be commensurable in square with a medial straight 
line, then, if it is also commensurable in length with it, the straight lines are 
called, in this case too, medial and commensurable in length and in square, 
but, if in square only, they are called medial straight lines commensurable in 
square only.] 

Proposition 24 


The rectangle contained by medial straight lines commensurable in length is medial. 

For let the rectangle AC be contained by the medial straight lines AB, BC 
which are common.surable in length; 

I say that AC is medial. 

For on A B let the square AD be described; 

therefore AD is medial. 

And, since AB is commensurable in length with BC, 

^ g while AB is equal to BD, 

therefore DB is also commensurable in length with BC ; 
so that DA is also commensurable with AC. [vi. 1, x. 11] 
But DA is medial ; 

^ therefore AC is also medial. [x. 23, Por.] 

Q. E. D. 


Proposition 25 


The rectangle contained by medial straight lines commensurable in square only is 
either rational or medial. 

For let the rectangle AC be contained by the medial straight lines AB, BC 
which are commensurable in square only; 

I say that AC is either rational or medial. 

For on AB, BC let the squares AB, BE be described; 

therefore each of the squares AD, BE is medial. 

Let a rational straight line FG be set out, 
to FG let there be applied the rectangular parallelogram GH equal to AD, pro- 
ducing FH as bread^, 

to HM let there be applied the rectangular parallelogram JfX equal to AC, 
prodticing-^fX as breadth, 






D B 
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and further to KN let there be similarly applied NL equal to BE, producing 
KL as breadth; 

therefore FH, HK, KL are in a straight line. 

Since then each of the squares AD, BE 
is medial, 

and AD is equal to OH, and BE to NL, 
therefore each of the rectangles GH, NL is 
also medial. 

And they are applied to the rational 
straight line FG; 

therefore each of the straight lines FH, KL o ^ 

is rational and incommensurable in length 
with FG. [x. 22] 

And, since AD is commensurable with BE, 

therefore GH is also commensurable with NL. 

And, as OH is to NL, so is FH to KL] 

therefore FH is commensurable in length with KL. 

Therefore FH, KL are rational straight lines commensurable in length; 

therefore the rectangle FH, KL is rational. [x. 19] 

And, since DB is equal to BA, and OB to BC, 

therefore, as DB is to BC, so is AB to BO. 

But, as DB is to BC, so is DA to AC, 

and, as AB is to BO, so is AC to CO; 
therefore, as DA is to AC, so is AC to CO. 

But AD is equal to GH, AC to MK and CO to NL; 

therefore, as GH is to MK, so is MK to NL; 
therefore also, as FH is to HK, so is HK to KL; 
therefore the rectangle FH, KL is equal to the square on HK. 

But the rectangle FH, KL is. rational; 

therefore the square on HK is also rational. 

Therefore HK is rational. 

And, if it is commensurable in length with FG, 

HN is rational; 

but, if it is incommensurable in length with FG, 

KH, HM are rational straight lines commensurable in square only, and there- 
fore HN is medial. [x. 21] 

Therefore HN is either rational or medial. 

But HN is equal to AC; 

therefore AC is either rational or medial. 

Therefore etc. q. a. d. 


[VI. 1] 
[id.] 


[VI. 1, V. 11] 
[VI. 17] 


[X. 19] 


Proposition 26 

A medial area does not exceed a medial area by a rational area. 

For, if possible, let the medial area AB exceed the medial area AC by the 
rational area DB, 

' and let a rational straight line EF be set out; 
to EF let there be applied the rectangular parallelogram. Fif equal to AB, pro- 
ducing EH as bread^, 

and let the rectangle FG equal to AC be subtracted; 
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therefore the remainder BD is equal to the remainder KH. 

But DB is rational; 

E therefore KH is also rational. 

Since, then, each of the rectangles AB, 
iiC is medial, 

and AB is equal to FH, and AC to FG, 

G therefore each of the rectangles FH, FO is 
also medial. 

H And they are applied to the rational 
straight line EF', 

therefore each of the straight lines HE, EG is rational and incommensurable in 
length with EF. [x. 22] 

And, since [DB is rational and is equal to KH, 

therefore] KH is [also] rational; 
and it is applied to the rational straight line EF; 
therefore GH is rational and commensurable in length with EF, [x. 20] 
But EG is also rational, and is incommensurable in length with EF; 

therefore EG is incommensurable in length with GH. [x. 13] 
And, as EG is to GH, so is the square on EG to the rectangle EG, GH; 
therefore the square on EG is incommensurable with the rectangle EG, GH^ 

[X. 11] 

But the squares on EG, GH are commensurable with the square on EG, for 
both are rational; 

and twice the rectangle EG, GH is commensurable with the rectangle EG, GH, 


for it is double of it; [x. 6] 

therefore the squares on EG, GH are incommensurable with twice the rec- 
tangle EG, GH; [x. 13] 

therefore also the sum of the squares on EG, GH and twice the rectangle EG, 
GH, that is, the square on EH [ii. 4] is incommensurable with the squares on 
EG, GH. [X. 18] 

But the squares on EG, GH are rational; 

therefore the square on EH is irrational. fx. Def. 4] 

Therefore EH is irrational. 

But it is also rational: 

which is impossible. 

Therefore etc. q. b. d. 


Peoposition 27 

To find medial straight lines commensurable in square only which contain 
a ralional rectangle. 

Let two rational straight lines A , B commensurable in square 
only be set out; 

let C be taken a mean proportional between A, B, [vi. 13] 
and let it be contrived that, 
as A is to B, so is (7 to Z>. [vi. 12] 

Then, since A, B are rational and conunensurable in 
square only, 

the rectangle A, B, that is, the square on C 
17], is medial. 


[X.21] 
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Therefore C is medial. [x. 21] 

And since, as A is to B, so is C to D, 

and A, B are commensurable in square only, 
therefore C, D are also commensurable in square only. [x. 11] 
And C is medial; 

therefore D is also medial. [x. 23, addition] 

Therefore C, D are medial and commensurable in square only. 

I say that they also contain a rational rectangle. 

For since, as A is to B, so is C to D, 

therefore, alternately, as A is to C, so is B to D. [v. 16] 

But, as A is to C, so is C to B; 

therefore also, as C is to B, so is B to B; 
therefore the rectangle C, D is equal to the square on B. 

But the square on B is rational; 

therefore the rectangle C, Z) is also rational. 

Therefore medial straight lines commensurable in square only have ,been\ 
found which contain a rational rectangle. q. e. ». \ 

Proposition 28 

To find medial straight lines commensurable in square only, which contain a medial 
rectangle. 

Let the rational straight lines A, B,C commensurable in square only be set 
out; 

let D be taken a moan proportional between A, B, [vi. 13] 
and let it be contrived that, 
as B is to C, so is D to E. [vi. 12] 

Since A, B are rational straight 

lines commensurable in square only, ^ 

tiierefore the rectangle A, B, that B ® 

is, the square on D [vi. 17], is medi- c ^ 

al. [X. 21] 

Therefore D is medial. [x. 21] 

And since B, C are commensurable in square only, 
and, as B is to C, so is D to E, 

therefore D, E are also commensurable in square only. [x. 11] 
But D is medial; 

therefore E is also medial. [x. 23, addition] 

Therefore D, E are medial straight lines commensurable in square only. 

I say next that they also contain a medial rectangle. ~ 

For since, as B is to C, so is B to E, 

therefore, alternately, as B is to B, so is C to E. [v. 16] 

But, as B is to B, so is B to A ; 

therefore also, as B is to A, so is C to E] 
therefore the rectangle A, C is equal to the rectangle B, E. [vi. 16] 
But the rectangle A, C is medial; [x. 21] 

therefore the rectai^le B, E is also medial. 

Therefore medial straight lines commensurable in square only have been 
found which contain a medial rectangle. Q. e. d. 
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Lemma 1 

To find two square numbers such that their sum is also square. 

Let two numbers AB, BC be set out, and let them be either both even or 
both odd. 

1 1 Then since, whether an even number is sub- 

^ C B tracted from an even number, or an odd number 

from an odd number, the remainder is even, [ix. 24, 26] 

therefore the remainder AC is even. 

Let AC be bisected at D. 

Let AB, BC also be either similar plane numbers, or square numbers, which 
are themselves also similar plane numbers. 

Now the product of AB, BC together with the square on CD is equal to the 
square on BD. [ii. 6] 

And the product of AB, BC is square, inasmuch as it was proved that, if two 
similar plane numbers by multiplying one another make some number, the 
product is square. [rx. 1] 

Therefore two square numbers, the product of AB, BC, and the square on 
CD, have been found which, when added together, make the square on BD. 

And it is manifest that two square numbers, the square on BD and the 
square on CD, have again been found such that their difference, the product 
of AB, BC, is a square, whenever AB, BC are similar plane numbers. 

But when they are not similar plane numbers, two square numbers, the 
square on BD and the square on DC, have been found such that their differ^ 
ence, the product of AB, BC, is not square. q. b. n. 

Lemma 2 

To find two square numbers such that their sum is not square. 

For let the product of AB, BC, as we said, be square, 

and CA even, 

and let CA be bisected by D. 

It is then manifest that the square pro- 
^ duct of AB, BC together with the square 

A6HDF C Bon CD is equal to the square on BD. 

[See Lemma 1] 

Let the unit DE be subtracted; 

therefore the product of AB, BC togel^er with the square on CE is less than 
the square on BD. 

I say then that the square product of AB, BC together with the square on 
CE wUl not be square. 

For, if it is square, it is either equal to the square on BE, or less than the 
square on BE, but cannot any more be greater, lest the unit be divided. 

First, if possible, let the product of AB, BC together with the square on CB 
be equal to the square on BE, 

and let OA be double of the unit DE. 

Since then the whole AC is double of the whole CD, 
and in them AO is double of DE, 

- therefore the remainder OC is also double of the remainder EC; 
therefore QC is bisected by E. 
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Therefore the product of GB, BC together \rfth the square on CE is equal to 
the square on BE. ' [ii. 6] 

But the. product of AB, BC together, wiih the square on CE is also, by hy- 
pothesis, equal to the square on BE; 

therefore the product of GB, BC together with the square on CE is equal to the 
product of AB, BC together with the square on CE. 

And, if the common square on CE be subtracted, 

it follows that AB is equal to GB: 
which is absurd. 

Therefore the product of AB, BC together with the square on CE is not 
equal to the square on BE. 

I say next that neither is it less than the square on BE. 

For, if possible, let it be equal to the square on BF, 
and let HA be double of DF. 

Now it will again follow that HC is double oi CF; 

so that CH has also been bisected at F, 
and for this reason the product of HB, BC together with the square on FC is 
equal to the square on BF. [n. 6] 

But, by hypothesis, the product of AB, BC together with the square on CE 
IS also equal to the square on BF. 

Thus the product of HB, BC together with the square on CF will also be 
equal to the product of AB, BC together with the square on CE: 

which is absurd. 

Therefore the product of AB, BC together with the square on CE is not less 
than the square on BE. 

And it was proved that neither is it equal to the square on BE. 

Therefore the product of AB, BC together with the square on CE is not 
square. q. e. d. 
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And, nnce DC has not to CE the ratio which a square number has to a 
square number, 

neither has the square on BA to the square on AF the ratio which a square 
number has to a square number; 

therefore AB is incommensurable in length with AF. [3t. 9] 
Therefore BA, AF are rational straight lines commensurable in square only. 
And since, as DC is to CE, so is the square on BA to the square on AF, 
therefore, convertendo, as CD is to DE, so is the square on A B to the square on 
BF. [V. 19, For., m. 31, l. 47] 

But CD has to DE the ratio which a square number has to a square number; 
therefore also the square on AB has to the square on BF the ratio which a 
square number has to a square number; 

therefore AB is commensurable in length with BF. [x. 9] 
And the square on AB is equal to the squares on AF, FB; 
therefore the square on AJ5 is greater than the square on A F by the square on 
BF commensurable with AB. 

Therefore there have been found two rational straight lines BA, AF com- 
mensurable in square only and such that the square on thr '■ AB is 
greater than the square on the less AF by the square on,^gquare on E by the 
length with AB. [x. 141 
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Proposition 31 

To find two medial straight lines commensurable in square only, containing a 
rational rectangle, and such that the equate on the greater is greater than the square 
on tiie less by the square on a straight line commensurable in length with the greater. 

Lei there be set out two rational straight lines A, B commensurable in 
square only and such that the square on A, being the greater, 
is greater than the square on B the less by the square on a 
straight line commensurable in length with A. [x. 29] 

And let the square on C be equal to the rectangle A, B. 

Now the rectangle A, Bis medial; [x. 21] 

therefore the square on C is also medial; 

therefore C is also medial. [x. 21] 

Let the rectangle C, D be equal to the square on B. 

Now the square on B is rational; 

therefore the rectangle C, D is also rational. 
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therefore D is also medial. [x. 21] 

Let the rectangle D, She equal to the rectangle B, C. 

Then since, as the rectangle A , 

0 B is to the rectangle B, C, so is A 

B to C; 

E while the square on D is equal to 

the rectangle A , B, 

and the rectangle D, E is equal to the rectangle B, C, 
therefore, as .4 is to C, so is the square on D to the rectangle D, E. 

But, as the square on D is to the rectangle D, E, sois D to E; 

therefore also, as A is to C, so is D to E. 

But A is commensurable with C in square only; 

therefore D is also commensurable with E in square only. [x. 11] 
But D is medial; 

therefore E is also medial. [x. 23, addition] 

And, since, as A is to C, so is D to E, 

while the square on A is greater than the square on C by the square on a 
straight line commensurable with A, 

therefore also the square on D will be greater than the square on E by the 
square on a straight line commensurable with D. [x. 14] 

I say next that the rectangle D, E is also medial. 

For, since the rectangle B, C is equal to the rectangle D, E, while the rectan- 
gle B, C is medial, [x. 21] 

therefore the rectangle D, E is also medial. 

Therefore two medial straight lines D, E, commensurable in square only, 
and containing a medial rectangle, have been found such that the square on 
the greater is greater than the square on the less by the square on a straight 
lino commensurable with the greater. 

Similarly again it can be proved that the square on D is greater than the 
square on E by the square on a straight line incommensurable with D, when 
the square on A is greater than the square on C by the square on a straight line 
incommensurable with A. [x. 30] 

Lemma 

Let ABC be a right-angled triangle having the angle A right, and let the 
perpendicular AD be drawn; 

I say that the rectangle CB, BD is equal to the 
square on BA, 

the rectangle BC, CD equal to the square on CA, 
the rectangle BD, DC equal to the square on AD, 
and, further, the rectangle BC, AD equal to the 
rectangle BA, AC. 

And first that the rectangle CB, BD is equal to the square on BA. 

For, since in a right-angled triangle AD has been drawn from the right angle 
perpendicular to the base, 

therefore the triangles ABD, ADC are similar both to the whole ABC and to 
one another. [vi. 8] 

, And since the triangle ABC is sunifar to the triangle ABD, therefore, as CB 
is to BA, so is BA to BD; [vi. 4] 
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iiierefore the rectangle CB, BD is equal to the square on AB. [vi. 17] 

For the same reason the rectangle BC, CD is also equal to Uie square on AC. 
And mnce, if in a right-angled triangle a perpendicular be drawn from the 
right angle to the base, the perpendicular so drawn is a mean proportional be- 
tween the segments of the base, [vi. 8, For.] 

therefore, as BD is to DA, so is AD to DC; 
therefore the rectangle BD, DC is equal to the square on AD. [vi. 17] 

I say that the rectangle BC, AD is also equal to the rectangle BA, AC. 
For since, as we said, ABC is ramilar to ABD, 

therefore, as BC is to CA, so is BA to AD. [vi. 4] 

Therefore the rectangle BC, AD is equal to the rectangle BA, AC. [vi. 16] 

Q. B. D. I 

Proposition 33 \ 

To find two straight lines incommensurable in square which make (he sum of iJiA 
squares on them rational but the rectangle contained by them medial. 

Let there be set out two rational straight lines AB, BC commensurable in 
square only and such that the square on 
the greater AB is greater than the square 
on the less BC by the square on a straight 
line incommensurable with AB, [x. 30] 
let BC be bisected at D, 
let there be applied to AB a parallelogram 
equal to the square on either of the 
straight lines BD, DC and deficient by a square figure, and let it be the rec- 
tangle AE, EB; [VI. 28] 

let the semicircle AFB be described on AB, 
let EF be dra^vn at right angles to AB, 
and let AF, FB be joined. 

Then, since AB, BC are unequal straight lines, 
and the square on AB is greater than the square on BC by the square on a 
straight line incommensurable with AB, 

while there has been applied to AB a parallelogram equal to the fourth part of 
the square on BC, that is, to the square on half of it, and deficient by a square 
figure, making the rectangle AE, EB, 

therefore AE is incommensurable with EB. [x. 18] 

And, as AE is to EB, so is the rectangle BA, AE to the rectangle AB, BE, 
while the rectangle BA, AE ia equal to the square on AF, 
and the rectangle AB, BE to the square on-BF; 
therefore the square on AF is incommensurable with the square on FB; 
therefore AF, FB are incommensurable in square. 

And, since AB is rational, 

therefore the square on AB is also rational; 
so that the sum of the square on AF, FB is also rational. [i. 47] 
And since, again, the rectangle AE, EB is equal to the square on EF,. 
and, by hypothesis, the rectangle AE, EB is also equal to the square on BDi 

therefore FE is equal to BD; 
therefore BC is double of FF, 

80 that the rectangle AB, BC is also commensurable with the rectangle AB, EF* 
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Bat tlie rectwgle AB, SC is medial; 21] 

?lierefore the rectangle AB, EF is also medial. [x. 23, Per.] 
But the rectangle AB, EF is equal to the rectangle AF, FB) [Lenuna] 
therefore the rectangle AF, FB is also medial. 


But it was also proved that the sum of the squares on these strmght lines is 
rational. 

Therefore two straight lines AF, FB inconunensurable in square have been 
found which make the sum of the squares on them rational, but the rectangle 
contained by them medial. q. e. d. 



Proposition 34 

To find two straight lines incommensurable in square which make the sum of the 
squares on them medial hut the rectangle contained by them rational. 

Let there be set out two medial straight lines AB, BC, commensurable in 
square only, such that the rectangle which they contain is rational, and the 
square on AB is greater than the square on BC by the square on a straight line 
incommensurable with AB; [x. 31, ad fin.] 

let the semicircle ADB be described 
on AB, 

let BC be bisected at E, 
let there be applied to AB a parallelo- 
gram equal to the square on BE and 
A F 8 £ c deficient by a square figure, namely 

the rectangle AF, FB; [vi. 28] 

therefore AF is incommensurable in length with FB. [x. 18] 
Let FD be drawn from F at right angles to AB, 
and let AD, DB be joined. 

Since AF is incommensurable in length with FB, 
therefore the rectangle BA, AF is also incommensurable with the rectangle 
AB, BF. [X. 11] 

But the rectangle BA, AF is equal to the square on AD, and the rectangle 
AB, BF to the square on DB; 

therefore the square on AD is also incommensurable with the square on DB. 

And, since the square on AB is medial, 
ttierefore the sum of the squares on AD, DB is also medial. [in. 31, i. 47] 
And, since BC is double of DF, 

therefore the rectangle AB, BC is also double of the rectangle AB, FD. 

But the rectangle AB, BC is rational; 

therefore the rectangle AB, FD is also rational. [x. 6] 

But the rectangle AB, FD is equal to the rectangle AD, DB; [Lemma] 

so that the rectangle AD, DB is also rational. 

Therefore two straight lines AD, DB incommensurable in square have been 
found which make tlie sum of the squares on them medial, but the re(^>angle 
contained by them rational. e. n. 


Proposition 35 

To find two straigfd Une» iwmmmsurdbh in square whith make the. sum of 
sgugres m ihem medial emd.ihe mdangle' contained by them medial and mo. <ver 
incommensurable with Ove sum of the squares on them. 
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Let there be set out two medial straight lines AB, BC cmnmensurable in 
square only, containing a medial rectangle, and such that the square on AB is 
greater than the square on BC by the square on a straight line incommensur- 
able mth AB; [x. 32, ad fin.] 

let the semicircle ADB be described on AB, 
and let the rest of the construction be as above. 

Then, since .4/^ is incommensur- 
able in length with FB, [x. 18] 

AD is also incommensurable in square 
with DB. [x. 11] 

And, since the square on AB is 
medial, 

therefore the sum of the squares on 
AD, DB is also medial, [ni. 31, i. 47] 

And, ance the rectangle AF, FB is equal to the square on each of the straig 
lines BE, DF, 

therefore BE is equal to DF; 
therefore BC is double of FD, 

so that the rectangle AB, BC is also double of the rectangle AB, FD. 

But the rectangle AB, BC is medial; 

therefore the rectangle AB, FD is also medial. [x. 32, For.] 
And it is equal to the rectangle AD, DB; fLemma after x. 32] 

therefore the rectangle AD, DB is also medial. 

And, since ABia incommensurable in length with BC, 
while CB is commensurable with BE, 
therefore AB is also incommensurable in length with BE, [x. 13] 
so that the square on A B is also incommensurable with the rectangle A B, BE. 

[X. 11] 

But the squares on AD, DB are equal to the square on AB, [i. 47] 

and the rectangle AB, FD, that is, the rectangle AD, DB, is equal to the rec- 
tangle AB, BE; 

therefore the sum of the squares on AD, DB is incommensurable with the rec- 
tangle AD, DB. 

Therefore two straight lines AD, DB incommeasurable in square have been 
found which make the sum of the squares on them medial and the rectangle 
contained by them medial and moreover incommensurable with the sum of the 
squares on them. q. e. d. 

Proposition 36 

If two rational straight lines commensurable in square only be added together, the 
whole is irrational; and let it be called binomial. 

For let two rational straight lines AB, BC commensurable in square only be 
added together; 

I say that the whole AC is irrational. 

For, since AB is incommensurable in length with g ^ 

BC — ^for they are commensurable in square only — 
ud, as AB is to BC, so is the rectangle AB, BC to the square on BC, 

\ thereforetherectaugleAB,BCisincommensurablewiththeBquare 
» on BC. [X.11] 
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But twice the rectangle AB, BC ia commensurable with the rectangle AB^ 
BC [x. 6], and the squares on AB, BC are commensurable with the square on 
BC — ^for AB, BC are rational straight lines commensurable in square only — 

[X. 15] 

therefore twice the rectangle AB, BC is incommensurable with the squares on 
AB, BC. [X. 13] 

And, componendo, twice the rectangle AB, BC together with the squares on 
AB, BC, that is, the square on AC [ii. 4], is incommensurable with the sum of 
the squares on AB, BC. [x. 16] 

But the sum of the squares on AB, BC is rational; 

therefore the square on AC is irrational, 

so that AC is also irrational. [x. Def. 4] 

And let it be called binomial. q. e. d. 

Proposition 37 

If two medial straight lines commensurable in square only and containing a ra- 
tional rectangle be added together, the whole is irrational; and let it be called a first 
bimedial straight line. 

For let two medial straight lines AB, BC commensurable in square only and 
containing a rational rectangle be added together; 

I say that the whole AC is irrational. 

A B C since AB is incommensurable in 

length with BC, 

therefore the squares on AB, BC are also incommensurable with twice the rec- 
tangle AB, BC; [cf. X. 36, 11. 9-20] 

and, component, the squares on AB, BC together with twice the rectangle 
AB, BC, that is, the square on AC [ii. 4], is incommensurable with the rec- 
tangle AB, BC. [X. 16] 

But the rectangle A B, BC is rational, for, by hypothesis, AB, BC are straight 
lines containing a rational rectangle; 

therefore the square on AC is irrational; 

therefore AC is irrational. [x. Def. 4] 

And let it be called a first bimedial straight line. q. e. d. 

Proposition 38 


If two medial straight lines commensurable in square only and containing a medial 
rectangle be added together, the whole is irrational; and let it be called a second 


bimedial straight line. 

For let two medial straight lines AB, BC commensurable in square only and 


A B C 


containing a medial rectangle be added to- 
gether; 


I say that AC is irrational. 

For let a rational straight line DE be set 
out, and let the parallelogram DF equal to 
the square on AC be applied to DE, produc- 
ii^ DC as breadth. [i.^] 

Then, ranee the Isquare <m AC is equal to 
the squares on AB, BC and twdee the rectangle AB, BC, [ii. 4] 

let EH, equal to the squares on AB, BC, be applied to DE; 
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therefore the remainder HF ie equal to twice the rectangle AB^ BC, 

And, mce each of the straight lines AB, BC is medial, 

therefore the squares on AB, BC are also medial. 

But, by hypothesis, tmce the rectangle AB, BC is also medial. 

And EH is equal to the squares on AB, BC, 

while FH is equal to twee the rectangle AB, BC ; 
therefore each of the rectangles EH, HF is medial. 

And they are applied to the rational straight line DE; 
therefore each of the straight lines DH, HG is rational and incommensurable 
in length with DE. [x. 22] 

Since then AB is inconunensurable in length with BC, i 

and, as AB is to BC, so is the square on AB to the rectangle AB, BC, I 
therefore the square on AB is incommensurable with the rectangle AB, BC. 

[X. 11] 

But the sum of the squares on AB, BC is commensurable with the square on 

AB, [X. 15] 

and twice the rectangle AB, BC is commensurable with the rectangle AB, BO. 

[X.6] 

Therefore the sum Of the squares on AB, BC is incommensurable with twice 
the rectangle AB, BC. [x. 13] 

But EH is equal to the squares on AB, BC, 

and HF is equal to twice the rectangle AB, BC. 

Therefore EH is incommensurable with HF, 

so that DH is also incommensurable in length with HG. [vi. 1, x. 11} 

Therefore DH, HG are rational straight lines commensurable in square only; 

so that DG is irrational. [x. 36] 

But DE is rational; 

and the rectangle contained by an irrational and a rational straight line is ir- 
rational; [cf. X. 20] 

therefore the area DF is irrational, 
and the side of the square equal to it is irrational. [x. Def. 4] 

But AC is the side of the square equal to DF; 

therefore AC is irrational. 

And let it be called a second himedial straight line. q. b. d. 


Proposition 39 

If two straight lines incommermt/rabU in square which make the sum of the squares 
on them rational, hut the rectangle contained by them medial, be added together, the 
whole straight line is irrationed: and let it be called major. 

For let two straight lines AB, BC incommensurable in square, and f ulfilling 

'^the given conditions [x. 33], be added together; 

I say that AC is irrational, A ^ 

, For, since the rectangle AB, BC is medial, 

twice Hie rectangle AB, BC is also medial, [x. 6 and 23, Per.] 
But the sum of the squares cm AB, BC ia rational; 
therefoi^i^ce the rectangle AB, BC is inconunensurable with the sum of the 
cfquaies bnrAB, BC, . ■ 

so that thesqum^on AB, BC together with twice the rectangle AB; BC, that 
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is, the square on ilC, is also inoommensurabla with the suin of the squares on 
AB,BC’, ' Cx.16] 

therefore the square on AC is irrational, 

so that AC is also irrational. [x. Def. 4] 

And let it be called major. _ q. b. n. 


Peoposition 40 

If two straight lines incommensurable in square which mAke the sum of the squares 
on them medial, but the rectangle contained by them rational, be added together, the 
whole straight line is irrational; and let it be called the side of a rational j^us a 
medial area. 

For let two straight lines AB, BC incommensurable in square, and fulfilling 
^ B c given conditions [x. 34], be added together; 

' I say that AC is irrational. 

For, since the sum of the squares on AB, BC is medial, while twice the rec- 
tangle AB, BC is rational, 

therefore the sum of the squares on AB, BC is incommensurable with twice the 
rectangle AB, BC; 

so that the square on AC is also incommensurable with twice the rectangle AB, 
BC. [X. 16] 

But twice the rectangle AB, BC is rational; 

therefore the square on AC is irrational. 

Therefore AC is irrational. [x. Def. 4] 

And let it be called the side of a rational plus a medial area. q. e. d. 


Proposition 41 

If two straight lines incommensurable in square which make the sum of the squares 
on them medial, and the rectangle contained by them medial and also incommen- 
surable with the sum of the squares on them, be added together, the whole straight 
line is irrational; and let it be called the side of the sum of two medial areas. 

For let two straight lines AB, BC incommensurable in square and satisfying 
the given conditions [x. 35] be added together; 

I say that AC is irrational. 

Let a rational straight line DE be set out, and let there 
be applied to DE the rectangle DF equal to the squares on 
AB, BC, and the rectangle GH equal to twice the rec- 
tangle AB, JBC; 

therefore the whole DH is equal to the square on AC. [n. 4] 
Now, since the sum of the squares cm- AB, BC is 

and is equ^ to DF, ' 

therefore DF is also/fnedial. 

And it is applied to the ration^ straight line DE; 
therefore DO is rational and in^mmensurable in length 
vn^DE. / [x.^] 

For the same reason QK iunlso ratioiu^ and inemnmenr 
surable in length with CF; l^at is, DB. 

densurable with twice the lec- 



ABC 
And, ^ce the squares on AB, BC are incoi 
tangle AB,' BC, . ' 

' . DFisincommensundilej 


nth OH; 
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so that DO is also incommensurable with OK. [vi. 1 , x. 11 } 
And they are rational; 

therefore DO, OK are rational straight lines commensurable in square only; 

therefore DK is irrational and what is called binomial. [x. 36] 
But DE is rational ; 

therefore DH is irrational, and the side of the square which is equal to it is ir- 
rational. [x. Def. 4 ] 

But AC is the mde of the square equal to HD; 

therefore AC is irrational. 

And let it be called the side of the sum of two medial areas. q. e. d. 


Lemma , 

And that the aforesaid irrational straight lines are divided only in one \iray 
into the straight lines of which they are the sum and which produce the tyVs 
in question, we will now prove after premising the following lemma. ^ 
Let the straight line AB be set out, lot the whole be cut into unequal parts 
at each of the points C, D, \ 

and let AC be supposed greater than DB; ' 

I say that the squares on A C,CJ5 are greater a o e t B 

than the squares on AD, DB. 

For let AB be bisected at E. 

Then, since AC is greater than DB, 

let DC be subtracted from each; 
therefore the remainder AD is greater than the remainder CB, 

But AE is equal to EB; ‘ 

therefore DE is less than EC; 

therefore the points C, D are not equidistant from the point of bisection. 

And, since the rectangle AC, CB together with the square on EC is equal to 
the square on EB, [ii. 5 ] 

and, further, the rectangle AD, DB together with the square on DE is equal to 
the square on EB, [id.] 

therefore the rectangle AC, CB together with the square on EC is equal to the 
rectangle AD, DB together with the square on DE. 

And of these the square on DE is less than the square on EC; 

'•refore the remainder, the rectangle AC, CB, is also less than the rectangle 

'"e the rectangle AC, CB is also less than twice the rectangle AD, 

If two straight remainder, the sum of the squares on AC, CB, is greater 

on Ufm ratt^l, but gg^ares on AD, DB. q. e. d. 

whole sUratghi line t. 

For let two straight 1 _ 

the given conditions [x. . PROPOsmoN 42 

I ray that is iTrayo]:^.;j' 2 dded into its terms at one point only. 

For, since the rectangle A.jgj^^ divided into its terms at C; 

straight lines . 

: But the sum of the squares A 0 C B 

'tiierefore l^e rectangle A.jt another point into two rational strai^t lines 
on JxSf 

so that the squaras on AS, BC t 
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For, if possible, let it be divided at D also, so that AD, DB are also rational 
straight lines commensurable in square only. 

It is then manifest that .4C is not the same with DB. 

For, if possdble, let it be so. 

Then AD will also be the same as CB, 

and, as AC is to CB, so will BD be to DA ; 
thus AB will be divided at D also in the same way as by the division at C: 
which is contrary to the hypothesis. 

Therefore AC is not the same with DB. 

For this reason also the points C, D are not equidistant from the point of bi- 
section. 

Therefore that by which the squares on AC, CB differ from the squares on 
AD, DB is also that by which twice the rectangle AD, DB differs from twice 
the rectangle AC, CB, 

because both the squares on AC, CB together with twice the rectangle AC, 
CB, and the squares on AD, DB together with twice the rectangle AD, DB, 
are equal to the square on AB. [n. 4] 

But the squares on AC, CB differ from the squares on AD, DB by a rational 
area, 

for both are rational; 

therefore twnce the rectangle AD, DB also differs from twice the rectangle AC, 
CB by a rational area, though they are medial [x. 21]: 

which is absurd, for a medial area does not exceed a medial by a rational area. 

[X. 26] 

Therefore a binomial straight line is not divided at different points; 

therefore it is divided at one point only. q. e. j>. 

Proposition 43 


A first bimedud straight line is divide at one point only. 

Let AB be a first bimedial straight line divided at C, so that AC, CB are 

I I medial straight lines commensurable in square 

^ D c B onlyand containing a rational rectangle; [x. 37] 

I say that AB is not so divided at another point. 

For, if possible, let it be divided at D also, so that AD, DB are also medial 
straight lines commensurable in square only and containing a rational rec- 
tangle. 

Since, then, that by which twice the rectangle AB, DB differs from twice 
the rectangle AC, CB is that by which the squares on AC, CB differ from the 
squares on AB, DB, 

while twice the rectangle AB, DB differs from twice the rectangle AC, CB by 
a rational area — ^for both are rational — 

therefore the squares on AC, CB also differ from the squares on AB, DB by a 
rational area, though they are medial: 

which is absurd. [x. 26] 

Therefore a first bimedial straight line is not divided into its terms at differ- 
ent points; 

therefore it is so divided at one poinjt only. Q. B. n. 
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Proposition 44 

A second bimedial straight line is divided at one poini only. 

Let AB be a second bimedial straight line divided at C, so tiis,t AC, CB are 
medial straight lines commensurable in square only and containing a medial 
rectangle; [x. 38] 

it is then manifest that C is not at the point of bisection, because the segments 
are not commensurable in length. 

1 say that is not so divided at another point. 

A D C B 



fi H ^ 
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For, if possible, let it be divided at D also, so that AC is not the same with 
DB, but .4C is supposed greater; 

it is then clear that the squares on AD, DB are also, as we proved above [Lem- 
ma], less than the squares on AC, CB] 

and suppose that AD, DB are medial straight lines commensurable in square 
only and containing a medial rectangle. 

Now let a rational straight line EF be set out, 
let there be applied to EF the rectangular parallelogram EK equal to the 
square on AB, 

and let EG, equal to the squares on AC, CB, be subtracted; 
therefore the remainder HK is equal to twice the rectangle AC, CB. [ii. 4] 
Again, let there be subtracted EL, equal to the squares on AD, DB, which 
were proved less than the squares on AC, CB [Lemma]; 
therefore the remainder MK is also equal to twice the rectangle AD, DB. 
Now, since the squares on AC, CB are medial, 

therefore EG is medial. 

And it is applied to the rational straight line EF] 
therefore EH is rational and incommensurable in length with EF. [x. 22] 
For the same reason 

HN is also rational and incommensurable in length with EF. 

And, since AC, CB are medial straight lines commensurable in square only, 
ther^ore AC is incommensurable in length with CB. 

But, as AC is to CB, so is the square on AC to the rectangle AC,, CB] 
ther^ore the square on AC is incommensurable with the rectangle, A'C, CB. 

[X. 11] 

But the squares on AC, CB are commensurable with the square on AC] for 
AC, iCfi are commensurable in square. [x. 15] 

And twice the rectangle AC, CB is commensurable with the rectangle AC, 
CB. [x. 6] 

Therefore the squares on AC, CB are also incommensurable with twice the 
leotangle AC, CB. [x. 13] 
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But EG is equal to the squares on AC, CB, 

and HK is equal to twice the rectangle AC, CB; 
therefore EG is incommensurable with HK, 
so that EH is also incommensurable in length with HN. [vi. 1, x. 11] 

And they are rational; 

therefore EH, HN are rational straight lines commensurable in square only. 

But, if two rational straight lines commensurable in square only be added 
together, the whole is the irrational which is called binomial. [x. 36] 

Therefore EN is a binomial straight line divided at H. 

In the same way EM, MN will also be proved to be rational straight lines 
commensurable in square only; 

and EN will be a binomial straight line divided at different points, H and M. 
And EH is not the same with MN. 

For the squares on AC, CB are greater than the squares on AD, DB. 

But the squares on AD, DB are greater than twice the rectangle AD, DB; 
therefore also the squares on AC, CB, that is, EG, are much greater than twice 
the rectangle AD, DB, that is, MK, 

so that EH is also greater than MN. 

Therefore EH is not the same with MN. q. b. d. 

Proposition 45 

A major straight line is divided at one and the same point only. 

Let AB be a major straight line divided at C, so that AC, CB are incommen- 
p P surable in square and make the sum of the 

I 1 • i squares on AC, CB rational, but the rectangle 

AC, CB medial; 

I say that AB is not so divided at another point. 

For, if possible, let it be divided at D also, so that AD, DB are also incom- 
mensurable in square and make the sum of the squares on AD, DB rational, 
but the rectangle contained by them medial. 

Then, since that by which the squares on AC, CB differ from the squares on 
AD, DB is also that by which twice the rectangle AD, DB differs from tmce 
the rectangle AC, CB, 

while the squares on AC, CB exceed the squares on AD, DB by a rational area 
— for both are rational — 

therefore twice the rectangle AD, DB also exceeds twice the rectangle AC, CB 
by a rational area, though they are medial: 

which is impossible. [x. 26] 

Therefore a major straight line is not divided at different points; 

therefore it is only divided at one and the same point. Q. e. d. 

Proposition 46 

The aide of a rational plus a medial area is divided at one point only. 

Let AB be the side of a rational plus a medial area divided at C, so that AC, 

CB are incommensurable in square and make tlie 

^ ^ J 'g sum of the squares on AC, CB medial, but twice 

the rectangle AC, CB rational; [x. 40] 

I say Hiat AB is not so divided at another point. 

For, impossible, let it be divided at D also, so that AD, DB are ;^so incom- 
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mensurable in square and make the sum of the squares on AD, DB medial, but 
twice the rectangle AD, DB rational. 

Since, then, that by which twice the rectangle AC, CB differs from twice the 
rectangle AD, DB is also that by which the squares on AD, DB differ from the 
squares on AC, CB, 

while twice the rectangle AC, CB exceeds twice the rectangle AD, DB by a 
rational area, 

therefore the squares on AD, DB also exceed the squares on AC, CB by a ra- 
tional area, though they are medial: 

which is impossible. [x. 26] 

Therefore the side of a rational plus a medial area is not divided at different 
points; 

therefore it is divided at one point only. Q. e. 

Proposition 47 

The side of the sum of two medial areas is divided at one point only. 

Let AB be divided at C, so that AC, CB are incommensurable in square ai^d 
make the sum of the squares on AC, CB medial, and the rectangle AC, CB 
medial and also incommensurable with the sum of the squares on them; 

I say that A /i is not divided at another point so as to fulfil the given conditions. 
For, if possible, let it be divided 
at D, so that again AC is of course E 

not the same as BD, but AC is sup- 
posed greater; 

let a rational straight line EF be 
set out, 

and let there be applied to EF the 
rectangle JBG equal to the squares on 
AC,CB, 

and the rectangle HK equal to twice 
the rectangle AC, CB; f 

therefore the whole EK is equal to 
the square on AB. [ii. 4] 

Again, let EL, equal to the squares on AD, DB, be applied to EF; 
therefore the remainder, twice the rectangle AD, DB, is equal to the remainder 
MK. 

And since, by hypothesis, the sum of the squares on AC, CB is medial, 
therefore EG is also me^al. 

And it is applied to the rational straight line EF; _ 
therefore HE is rational and incommensurable in length with EF. [x. 22] 
For the same reason 

HN is also rational and incommensurable in length with EF. 

And, since the sum of the squares <m AC, CB is incommensurable with twice 
the rectangle AC, CB, 

therefore EG is also incommensurable with GN, 
so that EH is also incommensurable with HN. [VI. L X. 11] 
And they are ration^; 

therefore EH, HN are rational strai^t lines comibensurable in square only; 

thecefine EN is a binomial straight line divided at H. . ' [x. 26] 
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Similarly we can parove. that it is also divided at M. 

And EH is not the same with MN ; 

therefore a binomial has been divided at different points: 

which is absurd. [x. 42] 

Therefore a side of the sum of two medial areas is not divided at different 
points; 

therefore it is divided at one point only. q. b. d. 

DEFINITIONS II 

1 . Given a rational straight line and a binomial, divided into its terms, such 
that the square on the greater term is greater than the square on the lesser by 
the square on a straight line commensurable in length with the greater, then, 
if the greater term be commensurable in leqgth with the rational straight line 
set out, let the whole be called a first binomial straight line; 

2. but if the lesser term be commensurable in length with the rational 
straight line set out, let the whole be called a second binomial; 

3. and if neither of the terms be commensurable in length with the rational 
straight line set out, let the whole be called a third binomial. 

4. Again, if the square on the greater term be greater than the square on the 
lesser by the square on a straight line incommensurable in length with the 
greater, then, if the greater term be commensurable in length with the rational 
straight line set out, let the whole be called a fourth binomial; 

6. if the lesser, & fifth binomial; 

6. and if neither, a sixth binomial. 

Proposition 48 

To find the first binomial straight line. 

Let two numbers AC, CB be set out such that the sum of them AB has to 

BC the ratio which a square number has to a 

“ " square number, but has not to CA the ratio 

I which a square number has to a square num- 

^ F G jjgf . [Lemma 1 after x. 28] 

^ ^ let any rational straight line D be set out, and 
let EF be commensurable in length with D. 
Therefore EF is also rational. 

Let it be contrived that, 

as the number BA is to AC, so is the square on EF to the square on FQ. 

[X. 6, For.] 

But Atfi has to AC the ratio which a number has to a number; 
therefore the square on EF also has to the square on FG the ratio which a num- 
ber has to a number, 

so that the square on EF is commensurable with the square on FG. [x. 6] 

And EF is rational; 

therefore FQ is also 'rational. 

And, once BA has not to AC the ^tio which a square number has to a 
square number, 

seith^, therefcHTe, has the square on EF to the square on FQ the ratio whi<h a 
square number has to a square number; 

’ ' - therefore EF is aneommensurable in length with FQ ^: . Ix> 9] 
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Therefore EF, FG are rational straight lines commensurable in square only; 

therefore EG is binomial. [x. 36] 

I say that it is also a first binomial straight line. 

For since, as the number BA is to AC, so is the square on EF to the square 
on FG, 

while BA is greater than AC, 

therefore the square on EF is also greater than the square on FG. 

Let then the squares on FG, H be equal to the square on EF. 

Now since, as BA is to AC, so is the square on EF to the square on FG, 

therefore, cmvertendo, 

as AB is to BC, so is the square on EF to the square on H. [v. 19, For.] 
But AB has to BC the ratio which a square number has to a square numtfer; 
therefore the square on EF also has to the square on H the ratio which a square 
number has to a square number. \ 

Therefore EF is commensurable in length with H; [x.B] 

therefore the square on EF is greater than the square on FG by the square onW 
straight line commensurable with EF. \ 

And EF, FG are rational, and EF is commensurable in length with D. 
Therefore EF is a first binomial straight line. Q. e. d. 

Proposition 49 

To find the second binomial straight line. 

Let two numbers AC, CB be set out such that the sum of them AB has to BC 
the ratio which a square number has to a square num- 
ber, but has not to AC the ratio which a square num- 
ber has to a square number; 

let a rational straight line D be set out, and let EF be 
commensurable in length with Z>; 

therefore EF is rational. 

Let it be contrived then that, 
as the number CA is to AB, so also is the square on EF 
to the square on FG; [x. 6, For.] 

therefore the square on EF is commensurable with the square on FG. [x. 6] 
Therefore FG is also rational. 

Now, since the number CA has not to AB the ratio which a square number 
has to a square number, neither has the square on EF to the square on FG the 
ratio which a square number has to a square number. 

Therefore EF is incommensurable in length with FG; [x. 9] 

therefore EF, FG are rational straight lines commensurable in square only; 

therefore EG is binomial. [x. 36] 

It is next to be proved that it is also a second binomial straight line. 

For since, inversely, as the number BA is to AC, so is the square on. GF to 
the square on FE, 

while BA is greater than AC, 

therefore the square on GF is greater than the square on FE. 

Let the squares on EF, H be equal to the square on GF; 
tiieiefore, eonvertendo, as AB is to BC, so is the square on FG to the square on 
H. [v. 19, For.] 

But AB has to BC the ratio which a square number has to a square number; 


c+ 
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therefore the square on FG also has to the square on H the ratio which a square 
number has to a square number. 

Therefore FO is commensurable in length with H; [x. 9] 

so that the square on FG is greater than the square on FE by the square on a 
straight line commensurable with FG. 

And FG, FE are rational straight lines commensurable in square only, and 
EF, the lesser term, is commensurable in length with the rational straight line 
D set out. 

Therefore EG is a second binomial straight line. Q. E. n. 

Proposition 50 

To find the third binomial straight line. 

Let two numbers AC, CB be set out such that the sum of them AB has to 
BC the ratio which a square number has to a square number, but has not to 
AC the ratio which a square number has to a square number. 

Let any other number D, not 
^ A C B square, be set out also, and let 

£ ' it not have to either of the num- 

R ^ bers BA, AC the ratio which a 

square number has to a square 
number. 

Let any rational straight line i? be set out, 
and let it be contrived that, as D is to AB, so is the square on E to the square 
on FG; [x. 6, Por.] 

therefore the square on E is commensurable with the square on FG. [x. 6] 
And E is rational ; 

therefore FG is also rational. 

And, since D has not to AB the ratio which a square number has to a square 
numlier, 

neither has the square on E to the square on FG the ratio which a square num- 
ber has to a square number; 

therefore E is incommensurable in length with FG. [x. 9] 

Next let it be contrived that, as the number BA is to AC, so is the square on 
FG to the square on GH; [x. 6, Por.] 

therefore the square on FG is commensurable with the square on GH. [x, 6] 
But FG is rational; 

therefore GH is also rational. 

And, -since BA has not to AC the ratio which a square number has to a 
square number, 

neither has the square on FG to the square on HG the ratio which a square num- 
ber has to a square number; 

therefore FG is incommensurable in length with GH. [x. 9] 
Therefore FG, GH are rational straight lines commensurable in square only; 

therefore FH is binomial. [x. 36] 

I say next that it is also a third binomial straight line. 

For since, as B is to AB, go is the square on E to the square on FG, 
and, as BA is to AC, so is the square on FG to the square on GH, 
therefore, ex aegttali, as B is to AC, so is the square on B to the square on GH. 

[V.221 
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But Z> has not to AO the ratio which a square nuihber has to asquare num- 
ber; ^ , 

therefore neither has the square on to thfe square on GH the ratio winch a 
square number has to a square number; 

therefore E is incommensurable in length with GH. [x. 9] 

And since, as BA is to AC, so is the square on FG to the square on GH, 
therefore the square on FG is greater than the square on GH. 

Let then the squares on GH, K be equal to the square on FG; 
therefore, convertendo, as AB is to BC, so is the square on FG to the square on 
K . [V. 19, For.] 

But AB has to BC the ratio which a square number has to a square number; 
therefore the square on FG also has to the square on K the ratio which a sqqare 
number has to a square number; 

therefore FG is commensurable in length with K. [jd. 9] 

Therefore the square on FG is greater than the square on GH by the square 
on a straight line commensurable with FG. 

And FG, GH &ve rational straight lines commensurable in square only, aiid 
neither of them is commensurable in length with E. 

Therefore FH is a third binomial straight line. Q. b. d. 

Proposition 51 

To find the fourth binomial straight line. 

Let two numbers AC, CB be set out such that AB neither has to BC, nor yet 
to AC, the ratio which a square number has to a square number. 

Let a rational straight line D be set out, 

and let EF be commensurable in length with Z); 
therefore EF is also rational. 

Let it be contrived that, as the number BA is to AC, so is the 
square on EF to the square on FG; [x. 6, For.] 

therefore the square on EF is commensurable with the square 
on FG; [x. 6] 

therefore FG is also rational. 

Now, since BA has not to AC the ratio which a square 
number has to a square number, 

neither has the square on EF to the square on FG the ratio 
which a square number has to a square number; 

therefore EF is incommensurable in length with FG. [x. 9] 

Therefore EF, FG are rational straight lines commensurable in square only; 

so that EG is binomial. 

I say next' that it is also a fourth Mnomial straight line. 

For since, as ifA is to AC, so is the square on EF to the square on FG, 
therefore the square on EF is greater than the sijuare on FG. 

Let then the squares on FG, H be equal to the square on EF; ' • ' 
therefore, convertendo, as the number AB is to BC, so is the square on EF to 
the square on H. [v. 19, Ptor.] 

But AB has not to BC the ratio which a square number has to 'a scpiare 
number; > ■ , • 

therefore neitoer has the square on EF to the equate cm. H the ratio wMdi a 
number has to a square number. 
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Therefore EF is incommensurable in length with {x. 9] 

therefore the square onx EF is greater than the square on GF by the square on 
a straight line incommensurable with EF. 

And EF, FG are rational straight lines commensurable in square only, and 
EF is commensurable in length with D. 

Therefore EG is a fourth binomial straight line. q. b. d. 

Peoposition 52 

To find the fifth, binomial straight line. 

Let two numbers A C, CB be set out such that AB has not to either of them 
the ratio which a square number has to a square number; 

let any rational straight line D be set out, 

A E and let EF be commensurable with D; 

D therefore EF is rational. 

Let it be contrived that, as CA is to AB, so is the square on EF 
p. . to the square on FG. [x. 6, Por.] 

C But CA has not to AB the ratio which a square number 

has to a square number; 

e therefore neither has the square on EF to the square on FG the 

H G ratio which a square number has to a square number. 

Therefore EF, FG are rational straight lines commensurable 
in square only; [x. 9] 

therefore EG is binomial. [x. 36] 

I say next that it is also a fifth binomial straight line. 

For since, as CA is to AB, so is the square on EF to the square on FG, 
inversely, as BA is to AC, so is the square on FG to the square on FE; 
therefore the square on GF is greater than the square on FE. 

Let then the squares on EF, H be equal to the square on GF; 
therefore, convertendo, as the number AB is to BC, so is the square on GF to 
the square on if. , fv. 19, Por.] 

But AB has not to BC the ratio which a square number has to a square 
number; 

therefore neither has the square on FG to the square on H the ratio which a 
square number has to a square number. 

Therefore FG is incommensurable in length with H ; [x. 9] 

so that the square on FG is greater than the square on FE by the square on a 
straight line incommensurable with FG. 

• And GF, FE are rational straight lines commensurable in square only, and 
the lesser term EF is comm^isurable in length with the rational straight line 
D set out. , , , 

Therefore EG is a fifth binomial straight line. Q. b. d. 

Proposition 53 

To find the sixth binomial straight line. 

Let two numbers AC., CB be set out such that AB has not toiwther of them 
the ratio which a square number has to aisquare number; 
and let there also be another number D which is not square and which has not 
tomther of the niunba» BA, AC the-tatio which a square number has to a 
square number. 
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Let any rational straight line E be set out, 
and let it be contrived that, as D is to AB, so is the square on E to the 
square dn FG] [x. 6, Por.] 

therefore the square on E is commensurable with the 
square on FG. [x. 6] 

And E is rational; 

therefore FG is also rational. 

Now, since D has not to A B the ratio which a square 
number has to a square number, 

neither has the square on E to the square on FG the ratio 
which a square number has to a square number; 
therefore E is incommensurable in length with FG. [x. 9] 

Again, let it be contrived that, as BA is to AC, so is the 
square on FG to the square on GH. [x. 6, Por.] 

Therefore the square on FG is commensurable with the square on HG. [x\ 6] 
Therefore the square on HG is rational ; 

therefore HG is rational. 

And, since BA has not to AC the ratio which a square number has to a 
square number, 

neither has the square on FG to the square on GH the ratio which a square 
number has to a square number; 

therefore FG is incommensurable in length with GH. [x. 9] 
Therefore FG, GH are rational straight lines commensurable in square only; 

therefore FH is binomial. [x. Soj 

It is next to be proved that it is also a sixth binomial straight line. 

For since, as D is to AB, so is the square on E to the square on FG, 
and also, as BA is to AC, so is the square on FG to the square on GH, 
therefore, ex aequali, as D is to AC, so is the square on E to the square on GH. 

[V. 22] 

But D has not to AC the ratio which a square number has to a square num- 
ber; 


tberef ore neither has the square on E to the square on GH the ratio 
which a square number has to a square number; 
therefore E is incommensurable in length with GH. fx. 9] 

But it was also proved incommensurable with FG; 

therefore each of the straight lines FG, GH is incommensurable 
in length with E. 

And, since, as BA is to AC, so is the square on FG to the square on GH, 
therefore the square on FG is greater than the square on GH. 

Let then the squares on GH, K be equal to the square on FG; 

therefore, comertendo, as AB is to BC, so is the square on FG 

to the square on K. [v. 19, Por.] 

But AB has not to BC the ratio which a square number has to a square 
number; 

so that neither has the square on FG to the square on K the ratio which a 
square number has to a square number. 

Therefore FG is incommensurable in length with K; [x. 9] 

therefore the square on FG is greater than the square on GH by the square on 
a straight line incommensurable with FG. 
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And FG, GH are rational straight lines oommensurable in square only, and 
neither of them is commensurable in length with the rational straight line E 
set out. 

Therefore FH is a sixth binomial straight line. q. e. d. 

Lemma 

Let there be two squares AB, BC, and let them be placed so that DB is in a 
straight line with BE] 

therefore FB is also in a straight line with BG. 

Let the parallelogram AC be completed; 

I say that AC is a square, that DG is a mean proportional 
between AB, BC, and further that DC is a mean propor- 
tional between AC, CB. 

For, since DB is equal to BF, and BE to BG, 
therefore the whole DE is equal to the whole FG. 

But DE is equal to each of the straight lines AH, KC, 
and FG is equal to each of the straight lines AK, HC [i. 34]; 
therefore each of the straight lines AH, KC is also equal to each of the straight 
lines AK, HC. 

Therefore the parallelogram AC is equilateral. 

And it is also rectangular; 

therefore AC is a square. 

And since, as FB is to BG, so is DB to BE, 

while, as FB is to BG, so is A B to DG, 
and, as DB is to BE, so is DG to BC, [vi. 1] 

therefore also, as AB is to DG, so is DG to BC. [v. 11] 

Therefore DG is a mean proportional between AB, BC. 

I say next that DC is also a mean proportional between AC, CB, 

For since, as AD is to DK, so is KG to GC — 
for they are equal respectively — 

and, componendo, as AK is to KD, so is KC to CG, [v. 18] 
while, as A Al is to KD, so is AC to CD, 
and, as KC is to CG, so is DC to CB, [vi. 1] 

therefore also, as AC is to DC, so is DC to BC. [v. 11] 

Therefore DC is a mean proportional between AC, CB. 

Being what it was proposed to prove. 


Proposition 54 

If an area be contained by a rational straight line and the first binomial, the **8ide’* 
of the area is the irrational straight line which is called binomial. 

For let the area AC be contained by the rational straight line AB and the 
first binomial A2>; 

I say that the “side” of the area AC is the irrational straight line which is 
called binomial. 

For, since AD is a first binomial straight line, let it be divided into its terms 
at E, 

and let AD be the greater term. 

It is then manifest that AD, ED are rational straight lines commensurable 
in square only, 
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the square on AE is greater than the square on ED by the square on a straight 
line ocanmensurable with AE, 

and AE is commensurable in length with the rational straight line AB set out. 

[X. D^. n. 1] 

Let ED be bisected at (he point F. 



Then, since the square on .4 is greater than the square on ED by the squWe 
on a straight line commensurable with AE, T 

therefore, if there be applied to the greater AE a parallelogram equal to t^e 
fourth part of the square on the less, that is, to the square on EF, and deficief^t 
by a square figure, it divides it into commensurable parts. [x. 17] 

Let then the rectangle AG, GE equal to the square on EF be applied to AE] 
therefore AC? is commensurable in length with EG. 

Let GH, EK, FL be drawn from G, E, F parallel to either of the straight 
lines AB, CD; 

let the square SN be constructed equal to the parallelogram AH, and the 
square NQ equal to GK, [ii. i 4 j 

and let them be placed so that MN is in a straight line with NO; 
therefore RN is also in a straight line with NP. 

And let the parallelogram SQ be completed; 

therefore SQ is a square. [Lemma] 

Now, since the rectangle AG, GE is equal to the square on EF, 

therefore, as AG is to EF, so is FE to EG; [VJ. 17] 

therefore also, as AH is to EL, so is EL to KG; [vi. 1] 

therefore EL is a mean proportional between AH, GK. 

But AH is equal to SN, and GK to NQ; 

therefore EL is a mean proportional between SN, NQ. 

But MR is also a mean proportional between the same SN, NQ; [Lemma] 
therefore EL is equal to MR, 
so that it is also equal to PO. 

But AH, GK are also equal to SN, NQ; 
therefore the whole AC is equal to the whole SQ, that is,4o (he square on MO; 
therefore MO is the “side” of AC. 

I say next that MO is binomial. 

For, since AC is commensurable with GE, 
therefore AE is also commensurable with each of the straight lines AC, GE. 

ix.l6] 

^ But AE is dso, hypothesis, commensurable with AB; 

therefore AC, GE are also commensurable with AB. [x. 12] 
And AB is rational; 

therefore each of the s(a-aight lines AC, GE is tdso rational; 
therefore each of the rectangles AH, OK is rational, 
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and AH is commensurable with QK. 

But AH is equal to SU, and GK to NQ', 
therefore SN, NQ, that is, the squares on MN, NO, are rational and commen* 
surable. 

And, since AE is incommensurable in length with ED, 
while AE is commensurable with AG, and DE is commensurable with EF, 
therefore AG is also incmnmensurable with EF, [x. 13] 

so that AH is also incommensurable with EL, [vi. 1, x. 11] 
But AH is equal to SN, and EL to MR; 

therefore SN is also incommensurable with MR. 

But, as SN is to MR, so is PN to NR; [vi. 1] 

therefore PN is incommensurable with NR. [x. 11] 

But PN is equal to MN, and NR to NO; 

therefore MN is incommensurable with NO. 

And the square on MN is commensurable with the square on NO, 

and each is rational; 

therefore MN, NO are rational straight lines commensurable in square only. 
Therefore MO is binomial [x. 36] and the “side” of AC. Q. E. n. 

PnoposmoN 65 

If an area be contained by a rational straight line and the second binomial, the 
^‘side’’ of the area is the irrational straight line which is called a first bimedial. 

For let the area ABCD be contained by the rational straight line AB and 
the second binomial AD; 

I say that the “side” of the area AC is a first bimedial straight line. 

For, since AD is a second binomial straight line, let it be divided into its 
terms at E, so that AE is the greater term; 

therefore AE, ED are rational straight lines commensurable in square only, 
the square on AE is greater than the square on ED by the square on a strai^t 
line commensurable with AE, 

and the lesser term ED is commensurable in length with AB. [x. Deff . ii. 2] 
'Let ED be bisected at F, 

and let there be applied to AE the rectangle AG, GE equal to the square on EF 
and deficient by a square figure; 

therefore AG is commensurable in length with GE. [x: 17] 
•Through G, E, F let GH, EK, FL be drawn parallel to AE, CD, 
let the square SN be constructed equal to the parallelogram AH, and the 
square NQ equal to GK, 
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and let them be placed so that.itfAf is in a stral^t line witit NO; 
therefore RN is also in a straight line with JVP. 

Let Idle square EQ be completed. 
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It is then manifest fi^m what was proved before that MR is a mean propor- 
tional between SN, NQ and is equal to EL, and that MO is the “side" of the 
area AC. 

It is now to be proved that MO is a first bimedial straight line. 

Since AE is commensurable in length with ED, 

while ED is commensurable with AB, 
therefore AE is incommensurable with AB. [x. 13] 

And, since AG is commensurable with EG, 

AE is also commensurable with each of the straight lines AG, GE. [x. 15] 
But AE is incommensurable in length with AB] 

therefore AG, GE are also incommensurable with AJ5. [x. 13] 
Therefore BA, AG and BA, GE are pairs of rational straight lines commen- 
surable in square only; 

so that each of the rectangles AH, GK is medial. [x. 2i^] 

Hence each of the squares SN, NQ is medial. 

Therefore MN, NO are also medial. 

And, since AG is commensurable in length with GE, 

AH is also commensurable with GK, [vi. 1, x. 11] 

that is, SN is commensurable with NQ, 
that is, the square on MN with the square on NO. 

And, since AE is incommensurable in length with ED, 
while AE is commensurable with AG, 
and ED is commensurable with EF, 
therefore AG is incommensurable with EF; [x. 13] 

so that AH is also incommensurable with EL, 
that is, SN is incommensurable with MR, 

that is, PN with NR, [vi. 1, x. 11] 

that is, MN is incommensurable in length with NO. 

But MN, NO were proved to be both medial and commensurable in square; 
therefore MN, NO are medial straight lines commensurable in square only. 

I say next that they also contain a rational rectangle. 

For, since DE is, by hypothesis, commensurable with each of the straight 
lines AB, EF, 

therefore EF is also commensurable with EK. [x. 12] 

And each of them is rational; 

therefore EL, that is, MR is rational, [x. 19] 

and MR is the rectangle MN, NO. 

But, if two medial straight lines commensurable in square only and contain- 
ing a rational rectangle be added together, the whole is irrational and is called 
a first bimedial straight line. [x. 37] 

Therefore MO is a first bimedial straight line. Q. e. d. 

Proposition 56 

If an area be contained by a rational straight line and the third binomial, the "side’* 
of the area is the irrational straight line called a second bimedial. 

For let the area A BCD be contained by the rational straight line AB and the 
third binomial AD divided into its terms at E, of which termsAE is the greater; 

X say that the “side” of die area AC is the irrational strai^t line called a 
second bimedial. 
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For let the same construction be made as before. 

Now, since AD is a third binomial straight line, 
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therefore AE, ED are rational straight lines commensurable in square only, 
the square on .4 is greater than the square on ED by the square on a straight 
line commensurable with AE, 

and neither of the terms AE, ED is commensurable in length with AB. 

[X. Deff. n. 3] 

Then, in manner similar to the foregoing, we shall prove that MO is the 
“side” of the area AC, 

and MN, NO are medial straight lines commensurable in square only; 

so that MO is bimedial. 

It is next to be proved that it is also a second bimedial straight line. 

Since DE is incommensurable in length with AB, that is, with EK, 
and DE is commensurable with EF, 
therefore EF is incommensurable in length with EK. [x. 13] 
And they are rational; 

therefore FE, EK are rational straight lines commensurable in square only. 
Therefore EL, that is, MR, is medial. [x. 21] 

And it is contained by MN, NO; 

therefore the rectangle MN, NO is medial. 

Therefore MO is a second bimedial straight line. [x. 38] 

Q. B. D. 


Proposition 57 

If an area be contained by a rational straight line and the fourth binomial, the 
'‘side" of the area is the irrational straight line called major. 

For let the area AC be contained by the rational straight line AB and the 
fourth binomial AD divided into its terms at E, of which terms let AE be the 
greater; 

I say that the “side” of the area AC is the irrational straight line called major. 
For, since AZ) is a fourth binomial straight line, 
therefore AE, ED are rational straight lines commensurable in square only, 
the square on A F is greater than the square on ED by the square on a stnught 
line incommensurable with A E, 

and AE is commensurable in length with AB. [x. Deff. n. 4] 
Let DE be bisected at F, 

and let there be applied to AE a parallelogram, the rectangle AG, GE, equal to 
the square on EF; 

tiierefore AG is incommensurable in length with GE. [x. 18] 
Let GH, EK, FL be drawn parallel to AB, 
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and let the rest of the construction be as before; 
it is then manifest that MO is tiie “side" of tbe aiee> AC. 



It is next to be proved that ilfO is the irrational straight Heft called T p«j 
Since AO is incommensurable with EG, 

AH is also incommensurable with GK, that is, SN with NQ; [vi. 1, x. 
therefore MN, NO are incommensurable in square. 

And, since AE is commensurable with AB, 

A is rational; [x. 

and it is equal to the squares on MN, NO] 
therefore the sum of the squares on MN, NO is also mtional. 

And, since DE is incommensurable in length wth AB, that is, with EK, 
while DE is commensurable with EF, 
therefore EF is incommensurable in length with EK. [x. 13] 
Therefore EK, EF are rational straight lines commensurable in square only; 

therefore LE, that is, MR, is medial. [x. 21] 

And it is contained by MN, NO] 

tiierefore the rectangle MN, NO is medial. 

And the [sum] of the squares on MN, NO is rational, 

and MN, NO are incommensurable in square. 

But, if two straight lines incommensurable in square and maki ng the sum of 
the squares on them rational, but the rectangle contained by them medial, be 
added tc^ether, the whole is irrational and is called major. [x. 39] 

Therefore MO is the irrational straight line called major and is the “side" of 
the area AC. q. e. d. 



Proposition 58 

If an area be contained by a rational straight line and the fifth binomial, the '‘side" 
of the area is the irrational straight line called the side of a rational plus a medial 
area. 

’■ For let the area AC be contained by the rational straight line AB and the 
fifth binomial AD divided into its terms at E, so that AE is the greater tetm; 
. I say that the “side” of the area AC is the irrational straight linte called the 
ade of a rational plus a medial, area. 

For let the same construction be made as before shown; 

it is then manifest that MO is the '‘side" of the area AC. 

It is then to be proved that MO is the side of a rational. plus a medial area. 
For, since AX? is incommeiasurable with GE^ ■ . {i. ]U8] 

therefore AH is also commensurable with HE, (vi. 1, x. 11] 
that is, the square on MN with the squa/re oa NO] 
therefore MN, NO arfe incommeaasumUb in s^are. 
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Aad, since AD is a fifth binomial straight line, and ED the lesser segment, 
therefore ED is commensurable in length with AB. [x. Deff. u. 6] 



But AE is incommensurable with ED; 

therefore AB is also incommensurable in length with AE. [x. 13] 
Therefore AK, that is, the sum of the squares on MN, NO, is medial, [x. 21] 
And, since DE is commensurable in length with AB, that is, with EK, 
while DE is commensurable with EF, 
therefore EF is also commensurable with EK. [x. 12] 

And EK is rational ; 

therefore EL, that is, MR, that is, the rectangle MN, NO, is also rational. 

[X. 19] 

Therefore MN, NO are straight lines incommensurable in square which 
make the sum of the squares on them medial, but the rectangle contained by 
them rational. 

Therefore MO is the side of a rational plus a medial area [x. 40] and is the 
“side” of the grea AC. Q. e. d. 


Pboposition 59 

If an area he contained by a rational straight line and the sixth binomial, the “side” 
of the area is the irrational straight line called the side of the sum of two medial areas. 

For let the area ABCD be contained by the rational straight line AB and 
the sixth binomial AD, divided into its tenns at E, so that A E is the greater 
term; 

I say that the “side” of AC is the side of the sum of two medial areas. 

Let the same construction be made as before shown. 



It is then manifest that MO is the “side” of AC, and that MN is incommen- 
surable in square with NO. , , , 

Now, since EA is incommensurable in length with AB,- . 
therefore EA, AB are rational straight lines commensurable ip scpiare only; 
therefore AK, that is, the sum of the Squares op Mlf, ^Oi is medial, [x. ?!] 
Again, since ED is incommensurable in length with AB, 
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therefore FE is also incommensurable with EK; [x. 13] 

therefore FE, EK are rational straight lines commensurable in square only; 
therefore EL, that is, MR, that is, the rectangle MN, NO, is medial, [x. 21] 
And, since AE is incommensurable with EF, 

AK is also incommensurable with EL. [vi. 1, x. 11] 

But AK is the sum of the squares on MN, NO, 

and EL is the rectangle MN, NO; 

therefore the sum of the squares on MN, NO is incommensurable with the 
rectangle MN, NO. 

And each of them is medial, and MN, NO are incommensurable in square. 
Therefore MO is the side of the sum of two medial areas [x. 41], and is the 
“side” of AC. q. e. 


Lemma 

If a straight line be cut into unequal parts, the squares on the unequal pans 
are greater than twice the rectangle contained by the unequal parts. \ 
Let AB be a straight line, and let it be cut into ^ D c ^ 

unequal parts at C, and let AC be the greater; ' ' * 

I say that the squares on A C, CB are greater than twice the rectangle A C, CB. 
For let AB be bisected at D. 

Since, then, a straight line has been cut into equal parts at D, and into un- 
equal parts at C, 

therefore the rectangle AC, CB together with the square on CD is equal to the 
square on AD, [n. 5] 

so that the rectangle AC, CB is less than the square on AD; 
therefore twice the rectangle AC, CB is less than double of the square on AD. 

But the squares on AC, CB are double of the squares on AD, DC; [ii. 9] 
therefore the squares on AC, CB are greater than twice the rectangle AC, CB. 

Q. E. D. 


Pkoposition 60 

The square on the binomial straight line applied to a rational straight line pro- 
duces as breadth the first binomial. 

Let AD be a binomial straight lino divided into its terms at C, so that AC is 
the gi’eater term; 

let a rational straight line DE be set out, 
and let DEFG equal to the square on AB be applied to DE producing DC as its 
breadth; 

I say that DO is a first binomial straight line. 

For let there be applied to DE the rectangle DH 
equal to the square on AC, and KL equal to the 
square on BC\ 

therefore the remainder, twice the rectangle AC, 

CB, is equal to MF. 

Let MG be bisected at N, and let NO be drawn 
parallel [to ML or GFj. 

Therefore each of the rectangles MO, NF is 
etjual to once the rectangle AC, CB. 

Now, since AB is a binomial divided into its terms at C, 
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therefore AC, CB are rational straight lines conunensurable in square only; 

[X. 36] 

therefore the squares on AC, CB are rational and conunensurable with one an- 
other, 

so that the siun of the squares on AC, CB is also rational, [x. 15] 
And it is equal to DL; 

therefore DL is rational. 

And it is applied to the rational straight line DE; 

therefore DM is rational and commensurable in length with DE. [x. 20] 
Again, since AC, CB are rational straight lines commensurable in square 
only, 

therefore twice the rectangle AC, CB, that is MF, is medial, [x. 21] 
And it is applied to the rational straight line ML; 
therefore MG is also rational and incommensurable in length with ML, that is, 
DE. [x. 22] 

But MD is also rational and is commensurable in length with DE; 

therefore DM is incommensurable in length with MG. [x. 13] 
And they are rational; 

therefore DM, MG are rational straight lines commensurable in square only; 

therefore DG is binomial. [x. 36] 

It is next to be proved that it is also a first binomial straight line. 

Since the rectangle AC, CB is a mean proportional between the squares on 
AC, CB, [cf. Lemma after x. 63] 

therefore MO is also a mean proportional between DH, KL. 
Therefore, as DH is to MO, so is MO to KL, 

that is, as DK is to MN, so is MN to MK; [vi. 1] 

therefore the rectangle DK, KM is equal to the square on MN. [vi. 17] 
And, since the square on AC is commensurable with the square on CB, 

DH is also commensurable with KL, 
so that DK is also commensurable with KM. [vi. 1, x. 11] 
And, since the squares on AC, CB are greater than twice the rectangle AC, 
CB, [Lemma] 

therefore DL is also greater than MF, 
so that DM is also greater than MG. [vi. 1] 

And the rectangle DK, KM is equal to the square on MN, that is, to the 
fourth part of the square on MG, 

and DK is commensurable with KM. 

But, if there be two unequal straight lines, and to the greater there be ap- 
plied a parallelogram equal to the fourth part of the square on the less and de- 
ficient by a square figure, and if it divide it into commensurable parts, the 
square on the greater is greater than the square on the less by the square on a 
straight line commensurable with the greater; _ [x. 17] 

therefore the square on DM is greater than the square on MO by the square 
on a straight line commensurable with DM. 

And DM, MG are rational, 

and DM, which is the greater term, is commensurable in lengih with the ra- 
tional straight line DE set out. 

.Therefore DO is a first binomial str&ight line. [x. Deff . n. 1] 

Q. B. D. 
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Proposition 61 

The square on the first bimedial straight line applied to a rationed straight line pro^ 
duces as breadth the second binomial. 

Let AB be a first bimedial straight line divided into its medials at C, of 
which medials is the greater; 
let a rational straight line DE be set out, 
and let there be applied to DE the parallelogram 
DF equal to the square on AB, producing DG as 
its breadth; 

I say that DG is a second binomial straight line. 

For let the same construction as before be made. 

Then, since 45 is a first bimedial divided at C, 
therefore AC, CB are medial straight lines com- 
mensurable in square only, and containing a rational rectangle, [x. ; 

so that the squares on AC, CB are also medial. [x. 2lJ 

Therefore DL is medial. [x. 15 and 13, Por.]\ 

And it has been applied to the rational straight line DE', 
therefore MD is rational and incommensurable in length with DE. [x. 22] 
Again, since twice the rectangle AC, CB is rational, MF is also rational. 
And it is applied to the rational straight line ML] 
therefore MG is also rational and commensurable in length with ML, that is, 
DE) [X. 20] 

therefore DM is incommensurable in length with MG. [x. 13] 
And they are rational; 

therefore DM, MG are rational straight lines commensurable in square only; 

therefore DG is binomial. [x. 36] 

It is next to be proved that it is also a second binomial straight line. 

For, since the squares on AC, CB are greater than twice the rectangle AC, 
CB, 

therefore DL is also greater than MF, 
so that DM is also greater than MG. [vi. 1] 

And, since the square on 4 C is commensurable with the square on CB, 

DU is also conamensurable with KL, 
so that DK is also commensurable with KM. [vi. 1, x. 11] 
And the rectangle DK, KM is equal to the square on MN ; 
therefore the square on DM is greater than the square on MG by the square on 
a straight line comm^isurable \4th DM. [x. 17] 

And M(? is commensurable in length with DE. 

Therefore DG is a second binomial straight line. [x. Deff . ii. 2] 

Proposition 62 

The square on the second bimedial straight line applied to a rationad straight line 
produces as breadth the third binomial. 

Let 45 be a second bimedial straight line divided into its mediak at C, so 
that AC is the greater segment; 
let DE be any rational straight line, 

and to DE let there be applied the parallelogram DF equal to the square on 
45- and producing DG as its breadth; 
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I say that DQ is a third bincotiial straight line. 

Let the same omistruction be made as before shown. 

Then, since AB is a second bimedial divided 
at C, 

therefore AC, CB are medial straight lines com- 
mensurable in square only and containing a 
medial rectangle, [x. 38] 

so that the sum of the squares on AC, CB is also 
medial. [x. 15 and 23 For.] 

A C B And it is equal to £>L; 

therefore DL is also medial. 

And it is applied to the rational straight line DE; 
therefore MD is also rational and incommensurable in length with DE. [x. 22] 

For the same reason, 

MG is also rational and incommensurable in length with ML, that is, with DE] 
therefore each of the straight lines DM, MG is rational and incommensurable 
in length with DE, 

And, since AC is incommensurable in length with CB, 
and, as AC is to CB, so is the square on AC to the rectangle AC, CB, 
therefore the square on AC is also incommensurable with the rectangle AC, 
CB. [x.ll] 

Hence the sum of the squares on AC, CB is incommensurable with twice the 
rectangle AC, CB, [x. 12, 13] 

that is, DL is incommensurable with MF, 
so that DM is also incommensurable with MG. [vi. 1, x. 11] 

And they are rational; 

therefore DG is binomial. 

It is to be proved that it is also a third binomial straight line. 

In manner similar to the foregoing we may conclude tbat DM is greater than 
MG, 

and that DK is commensurable with KM. 

And the rectangle DK, KM is equal to the square on MN] 
therefore the square on DM is greater than the square on MG by the square on 
a straight line commensurable with DM. 

And neither of the straight lines DM, MG is commensurable in length with 
DE. 

Therefore DG is a third binomial straight line. [x. Deff. n. ®] 

Q. n. D. 


[x. 36] 


Proposition 63 

The eqttare on Oie major straight line applied to a ratimal straight line produces 
as breadth the fourth binomial. 

Let AB be a major straight line divided at C, so that AC is greater than C£f; 
let DE be a rational strai^t line, 

and to DE let there be applied the paralldog^am DF equal to the square on 
AB and producing DG as its breadth; 

I say that DG is a fourth binomial strai#t linei 
Let the same constructioi^e made as* before shown. 
siBce AB is a maJcMtl^iht line iMvided at C, 
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AC, CB are straight lines incommensurable in square which make the sum of 
the squares on them rational, but the rectangle contained by them medial. 

[x. 39] 

Since, then, the sum of the squares on AC, CB 
is rational, therefore DL is rational; 
therefore DM is also rational and commensurable 
in length with DE. [x. 20] 

Again, since twice the rectangle AC, CB, that 
is, MF, is medial, 

and it is applied to the rational straight line ML, 
therefore M Cris also rational and incommensurable 
in length with DE ; [x. 22] 

therefore DM is also incommensurable in length with MG. [x. !|.3] 
Therefore DM, MG are rational straight lines commensurable in squa 
only; 

therefore DG is binomial. [x. 3^] 

It is to be proved that it is also a fourth binomial straight line. \ 

In manner similar to the foregoing we can prove that DM is greater than 
MG, 

and that the rectangle DK, KM is equal to the square on MN. 

Since then the square on AC is incommensurable with the square on CB, 
therefore DH is also incommensurable with KL, 
so that DK is also incommensurable with KM. [vi. 1, x. 11] 
But, if there be two unequal straight lines, and to the greater there be ap- 
plied a parallelogram equal to the fourth part of the square on the less and 
deficient by a square figure, and if it divide it into incommensurable parts, 
then the square on the greater will bo greater than the square on the less by the 
square on a straight line incommensurable in length with the greater; [x. 18] 
therefore the square on DM is greater than the square on MG by the square on 
a straight line incommensurable with DM. 

And DM, MG are rational straight lines commensurable in square only, 
and DM is commensurable with the rational straight line DE set out. 
Therefore DG is a fourth binomial straight line. [x. Deff. ii. 4] 

Q. E. D. 



Proposition 64 

The square on the side of a rational plus a medial area applied to a rationed straight 
line produces as breadth the fifth binomial. 

Let AB be the side of a rational plus a medial area, divided into its straight 
lines at C, so that AC is the greater; 

let a rational straight line DE be set out, ^ KM „ .. 

and let there be applied to DE the parallelogram 
DF equal to the square on AB, producing DG as 
its bi-eadth; 

I say that DG is a fifth binomial straight line. 

Let the same construction as before be made. £ pf-j; g 1 

Since then AB is the side of a rational plus a + 1 

medial area, divided at C, ® 

therefore AC, CB are straight lines incommenlihible in square which make 
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the 8um of the squares on them medial, but the rectangle contained by them 
rational. [x. 40] 

Since, then, the sum of the squares on AC, CB is medial, 

therefore DL is medial, 

so that DM is rational and incommensurable in length with DE. [x. 22] 
Again, since twice the rectangle AC, CB, that is MF, is rational, 

therefore MG is rational and commensurable with DE. [x. 20] 
Therefore DM is incommensurable with MG; [x. 13] 

therefore DM, MG are rational straight lines commensurable in square only; 

therefore DG is binomial. [x. 36] 

I say next that it is also a fifth binomial straight line. 


For it can be proved similarly that the rectangle DK, KM is equal to the 
square on MN, 

and that DK is incommensurable in length with KM ; 
therefore the square on DM is greater than the square on MG by the square 
on a straight line incommensurable with DM. [x. 18] 

And DM, MG are commensurable in square only, and the less, MG, is com- 
mensurable in length with DE. 

Therefore DG is a fifth binomial. q. e. d. 


Proposition 65 

The square on the side of the sum of two medial areas applied to a rational straight 
line produces as breadth the sixth binomial. 

Let be the side of the sum of two medial areas, divided at C, 
let DE be a rational straight line, 

and let there be applied to DE the parallelogram DF equal to the square on 
AB, producing DG as its breadth; 

I say that DG is a sixth binomial straight line. 

For let the same construction be made as before. 

Then, since AB is the side of the sum of two 
medial areas, divided at C, 
therefore AC, CB are straight lines incommensur- 
able in square which make the sum of the squares 
on them medial, the rectangle contained by them 
medial, and moreover the sum of the squares on 
them incommensurable with the rectangle con- 
tained by them, [x. 41] 

so that, in accordance with what was before 
proved, each of the rectangles DL, MF is medial. 
And they are applied to the rational straight line DE; 
therefore each of the straight lines DM, MG is rational and incommensurable 
in length with DE. [x. 22] 

And, since the sum of the squares on AC, CB is incommensurable with twice 
the rectangle AC, CB, 

therefore DL is incommensurable writh MF. 

Therefore DM is also incommensurable with MG; [vi. 1, x. 11] 

therefore DM, MG are rational straight lines commensurable in square only; 

therefore DG is binomial. [x. 36] 

I say next that it is also a nxth binomial strai^t liim. 
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Similarly again wa can prove that the rectangle DK, KM is equal to the 
square on MN, 

and that DK is incommensurable in length with KM; 
and, for the same reason, the square on DM is greater than the square on MO 
by the square cm a straight line incommensurable in length with DM. ■ 

And neither of the straight lines DM, MG ia commensurable in length with 
the rational straight line DE set out. 

Therefore DO is a sixth binomial straight line. Q. B. n. 


Proposition 66 


A straight line commensurable in length with a binomial straight line is itself of so 
binomial and the same in order. 

Let AB be binomial, and let CD be commensurable in length with AB; 

I say that CD is binomial and the same ^ 

in order with AB. A 1 B 

For, since AB is binomial, q ^ 

let it be divided into its terms at E, 

and let AE be the greater term; 
therefore AE, EB are rational straight lines commensurable in square only. 



[x. 36] 

Let it be contrived that, 

as AB is to CD, so is AE to CF; [vi. 12] 

therefore also the remainder EB is to the remainder FD as AB is to CD. [v. 19] 
But AB is commensurable in length with CD; ‘ 

therefore AE is also commensurable with CF, and EB with FD. [x. 11] 
And AE, EB are rational; 

therefore CF, FD are also rational. 

And, as AE is to CF, so is EB to FD. [v. 11] 

Therefore, alternately, as AE is to EB, so is CF to FD. [v. 16] 

But AE, EB are commensurable in square only; 

therefore CF, FD are also commensurable in square only. [x. 11] 
And they are rational; 

therefore CD is binomial. [x. 36] 

I say next that it is the same in order with AB. 


For the square on is greater than the square on EB either by the square 
CHI a straight line commensurable with AE or by the square on a straight line 
incommensurable with it. 

If then the square on AE is greater than the square on EB by the square on 
a straight line commensurable with AE, ~ 

the square on CF will also be greater than the square on FD by the square on a 
strai^t line commensurable with CF. [x. 14] 

And, if A E is commensurable with the rational straight line set out, CF will 
also be commensurable with it, [x. 12] 

and for this reason each of the straight lines AB, CD is a first binomial, that is, 
the same in order. ^ [x. Deff. n. 1] 

But, if EB is commensurable with the rational strai^t line set out, FD is 
also commensurable with it, {x. 12] 

and for this reason again CD will be the same in order with AB, 

for each of them wtil be a second binomial. [x. Deff. n. 2] 
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But, if neither ctf the strdght lines AB, EB is commensurable 'with the ra- 
tional straight line' set out, neither of the straight lines CF, FD will be com- 
mensurable with it, [x. 13] 

and each of the straight lines AB, CD is a third binomial. [x. Deff. ii. 3] 
But, if the square on .A B is greater than the square on EB by the square on 
a strai^t line incommensurable with AE, 

the square on CF is also greater than the square on FD by the square on a 
straight line incconmensurable with CF. [X. 14] 

And, if AE is commensurable with the rational straight line set out, CF is 
also commensurable with it, 

and each of the straight lines AB, CD is a fourth binomial, [x. Deff. n. 4] 
But, if EB is so commensurable, so is FD also, 
and each of the straight lines AB, CD will be a fifth binomial, [x. Deff. ii. 5] 
But, if neither of the straight lines AE, EB is so commensurable, neither of 
the straight lines CF, FD is commensurable with the rational straight line set 
out, 

and each of the straight lines AB, CD will be a sixth binomial, [x. Deff. ii. fiO 
Hence a straight line commensurable in length with a binomial straight line 
is binomial and the same in order. q. e. d. 

Proposition 67 

A straight line commensurable in length with a bimedicd straight line is itself aUo 
birnedial and the same in order. 

Let AB be birnedial, and let CD be commensurable in length with AB; 

E B ^ birnedial and the same in order with AB. 

P ' p For, since AB is birnedial, 

let it be divided into its medials at E; 

therefore AE, EB are medial straight lines commensurable in square only. 

[X. 37, 38] 

And let it be contrived that, 

as AB is to CD, so is AE to CF; 

therefore also the remainder EB is to the remainder FD as A B is to CD. [v. 19] 
But AB is commensurable in length with CD; 
therefore AE, EB are also commensurable with CF, FD respectively, [x. 11] 
But AE, EB are medial; 

therefore CF, FD are also medial. [x. 23] 

And since, as AE is to EB, so is CF to FD. [v. 11] 

and AE, EB are commensurable in square only, 

CF, FD are also commensurable in square only. [x. 11] 

But they were also proved medial; 

therefore CD is bimeiHaJ. 

I say next that it is also the same in order with AB. 

For since, as AE is to EB, so is CF to FD, 
therefore also, as the square on AB is to the rectangle AE, EB, so is the square 
on CF to the rectangle CF, FD; 

therefore, alternately, 

as the square on AE is to the squmre on CF, so is the rectangle AB, EB to l&e 
rectangle CF, FD. ' [v. 16] 

But the'square on AE is commensurable with the square on CF; 
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therefore the rectangle AE, EB is also conunensurable with the 
rectangle CF, FD. 

If therefore the rectangle AE, EB is rational, 

the rectangle CF, FD is also rational, 

[and for this reason CD is a first bimedial]; [x. 37j[ 

but if medial, medial, [x. 23, Por.] 

and each of the straight lines AB, CD is a second bimedial. [x. 38] 
And for this reason CD will be the same in order with AB. q. e. d. 


B 

[V. 11] 
[X. 11] 


[V. 16] 
[V. 18] 


Proposition 68 

A straight line commensurable with a major straight line is itself also major. 

Let AtS be major, and let CD bo commensurable with AB; 

I say that CD is major. 

Let AB be divided at E; 

therefore AE, EB are straight lines incommensurable in square 
which make the sum of the squares on them rational, but the rec- 
tangle contained by them medial. [x. 39] 

Let the same construction be made as before. 

Then since, as AB is to CD, so is AE to CF, and EB to FD, 
therefore also, as AE is to CF, so is EB to FD. 

But AB is commensurable with CD; 
therefore AE, EB are also commensurable with CF, FD respectively 
And since, as AE is to CF, so is EB to FD, 

alternately also, 

as AE is to EB, so is CF to FD; 

therefore also, componendo, 
as AB is to BE, so is CD to DF; 
therefore also, as the square on AB is to the square on BE, so is the square on 
CD to the square on DF. [vi. 20] 

Similarly we can prove that, as the square on A B is to the square on AE, so 
also is the square on CD to the square on CF. 

Therefore also, as the square on AB is to the squares on AE, EB, so is the 
square on CD to the squares on CF, FD; 

therefore also, alternately, 

as the square on AB is to the square on CD, so are the squares on AE, EB to 
the squares on CF, FD. [v. 16] 

But the square on A B is commensurable with the square on CD; 
therefore the squares on AE, EB are also commensurable with the squares on 
CF, FD. 

And the squares on AE, EB together are rational; 

therefore the squares on CF, FD together are rational. 

Similarly also twice the rectangle AE, EB is commensurable with twice the 
rectangle CF, FD. 

And twice the rectangle AE, EB is medial; 

therefore twice the rectangle CF, FD is also medial, [x. 23, Por.] 
Therefore CF, FD are straight lines incommensurable in square which make, 
at the same time, the sum of the squares on them rational, but the rectangle 
contained by them medial; therefore the whole CD is the irrational straight 
line called major. [x. 39] 
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Therefore a strught line commensurable with the major straight line is 
major. q. e, d. 

Proposition 69 

A straight line commensurable with the side of a rational plus a medial area is 
itself also the side of a rational plus a medial area. 

Let AB be the side of a rational plus a medial area, and let CD be commen- 
surable with AB] 

it is to be proved that CD is also the side of a rational plus a 
medial area. 

Let AB be divided into its straight lines at E; 
therefore AE, EB are straight lines incommensurable in square 
which make the sum of the squares on them medial, but the 
rectangle contained by them rational. [x. 40] 

Let the same construction be made as before. 

We can then prove similarly that 

CF, FD are incommensurable in square, 
and the sum of the squares on AE, EB is commensurable with the sum of the 
squares on CF, FD, 

and the rectangle AE, EB mth the rectangle CF, FD; 
so that the sum of the squares on CF, FD is also medial, and the rectangle CF, 
FD rational. 

Therefore CD is the side of a rational plus a medial area. q. e. d. 

Proposition 70 

A straight line commensurable with the side of the sum of two medial areas is the 
side of the sum of two medial areas. 

Let ABhe the side of the sum of two medial areas, and CD commensurable 
with AB] 

it is to be proved that CD is also the side of the sum of two medial 
areas. 

Q For, ance AB is the side of the sum of two medial areas, 

let it be divided into its straight lines at E] 
therefore AE, EB are straight lines incommensurable in square 
F- which make the sum of the squares on them medial, the rectangle 
contained by them medial, and furthermore the sum of the 
squares on AE, EB incommensurable with the rectangle AE, EB. 
° [X.41] 

Let the same construction be made as before. 

We can then prove similarly that 

CF, FD are also incommensurable in square, 
the sum of the squares on AE, EB is commensurable with the sum of the 
squares on CF, FD, 

and the rectangle AE, EB with the rectangle CF, FD; 
so that the sum of the squares on CF, FD is also medial, 
the rectangle CF, FD is medial, 

^d moreover the sum of the squares on CF, FD is incommensurable with the 
rectaDgle CF, FD. 

Therefoib CD is the side of the sum of two medial areas. 



Q. E. D. 
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Proposition 71 

If a rationed and a medial area be added together, four irrational straight lines 
arise, namely a binomial or a first himedial or a major or a side of a rationed plus 
a medial area. 

Let AB be rational, and CD medial; 

I say that the “side” of the area AD is a binomial or a first bimedial or a ma- 
jor or a side of a rational plus a medial area. 

For AB is either greater or less than CD. 

First, let it be greater; 

let a rational straight line EF be set out, 
let there be applied to EF the rectangle EG equal to AB, producing ElH 
breadth, 

and let HI, equal to DC, be applied to EF, producing HK as breadth. 

Then, since AB is rational 
and is equal to EG, 4 £ 

therefore EG is also rational. E H K 

And it has been applied to 
EF, producing EH as 
breadth; 

therefore EH is rational and 
commensurable in length 
with EF. [x. 20] 

Again, since CD is medial B D 

and is equal to HI, 

therefore HI is also medial. 

And it is applied to the rational straight line EF, producing HK as breadth; 
therefore HK is rational and incommensurable in length with EF [x. 22] 
And, since CD is medial, 

while AB is rational, 

therefore AB is incommensurable with CD, 
so that EG is also incommensurable with HI. 

But, as EG is to HI, so is EH to HK; [vi. 1] 

therefore EH is also incommensurable in length with HK. [x. 11] 
And both are rational; 

therefore EH, HK are rational straight lines commensurable in square only; 

therefore EK is a binomial straight line, divided at H. [x. 36] 
And, since AB is greater than CD, 

while AB is equal to EG and CD to HI, 
therefore EG is also greater than HI ; 
therefore EH is also greater than HK. 

The square, then, on EH is greater than the square on HK either by the 
square on a straight line commensurable in length with EH Or by the square 
on a straight line inoammensurable with it. . 

First, let the squane on it be greater by the square on a straight line com- 
mensurable with itself. 

. INow the greater straight line HE is- commensurabie m length with the ra- 
tional straight line EF set out; 

therefore BA is a first binomial. [x. DefL iii 1] 
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But EF is rational; 

and, if an area be centred by a rational strai^t line and the first binomial, 
the ade of the sqoafe equal to tbe area is binonual. [x. 54] 

Therefore the “side” of El is binomial; 

so that the “side” of AD is also binomial. 

Next, let the square on EH be greater than the square on HK by the square 
on a straight line incommensurable with EH. 

Now tl» greater straight line EH is commensurable in length with the ra- 
tional straight line EF set out; 

therefore is a fourth bintanial. [x. Deff. ii. 4] 

But EF is rational; 

and, if an area be contained by a rational straight line and the fourth binomial, 
the “side” of the area is the irrational strai^t line called major. [x. 57] 
Therefore the “side” of the area El is major; 

so that the “side” of the area AD is also major. 

Next, let AB be less than CD; 

tiher^ore EG is also less than HI, 
so that Dif . is also less tlum .ffX. 

Now the square on HK is greater than the sqiiare on EH either by the 
square on a straight line commensurable with HK or by the square on a 
straight line incommensurable with it. 

First, let the square on it be greater by the square on a straight line com- 
mensurable in length with itself. 

Now the lesser straight line EH is commensurable in length with the ra- 
tional straight line EF set out; 

therefore EK is a second binomial. [x. Deff. u. 2] 

But EF is rational, 

and, if an area be contained by a rational straight line and the second binomial, 
the side of the square equal to it is a first bimedial; [x. 55] 

therefore the “side” of the area El is a, first bimedial, 
so that the “side” of AD is also a first bimedial. 

Next, let the square on HK be greater than the square on HE by the square 
on a straight line incommensurable with HK. 

Now the lesser straight line EH is commensurable with the rational straight 
line EF set out; 

therefore EK is a fifth binomial. [x. Deff. n. 5] 

But EF is rational; 

and, if an area be contained by a rational straight line and the fifth buuanial, 
the side of the square equal to the area is a side of a rational plus a medial area. 

[X. 58] 

Therefore the “tide” of tl^ area Elisa, side of a ratiomd plus a medial drea, 
so that the “side” of the area ADis also a side of a rational plus a medial area. 
Ther^(Hre etc.^ a. e- d- 


Pao^BmoN.72 , 

If two medial areas incommensurable with one another be added together, .^ rO‘ 
moMing two irrational 'sfratgiU lines arise, nasmly either a second bimedial or a 
eideafihe^inof hoeiis^ialm'eas. • 
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For let two medial areas AB, CD incommensurable with one another be 
added together; 

1 say that the “side” of the area AD is either a second bimedial or a side of 
the sum of two medial areas. 


A C 





F 



H 

— 

B ( 


c 


For AB is either greater or less than CD. 

First, if it so chance, let AB be greater than CD. \ 

Let the rational straight line EF be set out, \ 

and to EF let there be applied the rectangle EG equal to A B and producing EN 
as breadth, and the rectangle HI equal to CD and producing HK as breadth! 
Now, since each of the areas AB, CD is medial, ! 

therefore each of the areas EG, HI is also medial. 

And they are applied to the rational straight line FE, producing EH, HK as 
breadth; 

therefore each of the straight lines EH, HK is rational and incommensurable 


in length with EF. [x. 22] 

And, since AB is incommensurable Avith CD, 

and AB is equal to EG, and CD to HI, 
therefore EG is also incommensurable with HI. 

But, as EG is to HI, so is EH to HK ; [Vi. 1] 

therefore EH is incommensurable in length with HK. [x. 11] 

Therefore EH, HK are rational straight lines commensurable in square 
only; 

therefore EK is binomial. [x. 36] 


But the square on EH is greater than the square on HK either by the square 
on a straight line commensurable with EH or by the square on a straight line 
incommensurable with it. 

First, let the square on it be greater by the square on a straight line com- 
mensurable in length with itself. 

Now neither of the straight lines EH, HK is commensurable in length with 
the rational straight line EF set out; 

therefore EK is a third binomial. [x. Deff. ii. 3] 

But EF is rational; 

and, if an area be contained by a rational straight line and the third binomial, 
the “side” of the area is a second bimedial; [x. 56] 

therefore the “side” of El, that is, of AD, is a second bimedial.' 

Next, let the square on EH be greater than the square on HK by the square 
on a straight line incommensurable in length with EH. 

Now each of the straight lines EH, HK is incommensurable in length 
with EF; 

therefore EK is a i^th binomial. [x. Deff. ll. 6] 

But, if an area be contained by a rational straight line and the ta- 
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nomial, the “side" of the area is the side of the sxun of two medial areas; [x. 69] 
so that the “side” of the area AD is also the side of the sum of two Tnftdia.1 
areas. 

Therefwe etc. q. b. d. 

The binomial straight line and the irrational straight lines after it are neither 
the same with the medial nor with one another. 

For the square on a medial, if applied to a rational straight line, produces as 
breadth a straight line rational and incommensurable in length with that to 
which it is applied. [x. 22] 

But the square on the binomial, if applied to a rational straight line, pro- 
duces as breadth the first binomial. [x. 60] 

The square on the first bimedial, if applied to a rational straight line, pro- 
duces as breadth the second binomial. [x. 61] 

The square on the second bimedial, if applied to a rational straight line, pro- 
duces as breadth the third binomial. [x. 62] 

The square on the major, if applied to a rational straight line, produces as 
breadth the fourth binomial. [x. 63] 

The square on the side of a rational plus a medial area, if applied to a ra- 
tional straight line, produces as breadth the fifth binomial. [x. 64] 

The square on the side of the sum of two medial areas, if applied to a rational 
straight line, produces as breadth the sixth binomial. [x. 65] 

And the said breadths differ both from the first and from one another: from 
the first because it is rational, and from one another because they are not the 
same in order; 

so that the irrational straight lines themselves also differ from one another. 

Proposition 73 

If from a rational straight line there be subtracted a rational straight line commen- 
surable with the whole in square only, the remainder is irrational; and let it be 
called an apotome. 

For from the rational straight line AB let the rational straight line BC, com- 
mensurable with the whole in square only, be subtracted; 

1 I say that the remainder AC is the irrational straight 

^ ^ ® line called apotome. 

For, since AB is incommensurable in length with BC, 
and, as AB is to BC, so is the square on AB to the rectangle AB, BC, 
therefore the square on AB is inconunensurable with the rectangle AB, BC. 

[X. 11] 

But the squares on AB, BC are commensurable with the square on AB, 

[X. 15] 

and twice the rectangle AB, BC is commensurable with the rectangle AB, BC. 

[X. 6] 

And, inasmuch as the squares on AB, BC are equal to twice the rectangle 


AB, BC together with the square on CA, [ii. 7] 

therefore the squares on AB, BC are also incommensurable with tiie remain- 
der, the square on AC. [x. 13, 16] 

But the squares on AB, BC are rational; 

therefore AC is irrational. [x. Def. 4] 

And let-it be called an apotome. Q. n. n. 
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Proposition H 

If from a medial straight line there be subtraded a medial straight line •which is 
commensurable •with the whole in square only, and which contains with ihe whole a 
rational rectangle, the remainder is irrational. And let it be called la first apotome 
of a medial straight line. 

For from the medial straight line AB let thele be subtracted the medial 
straight line BC which is commensurable with AB in square only and with AB 
makes the rectangle AB, BC rational; 

I say that the remainder 4(7 is irrational ; and let it a c B 

be called a first apotome of a medial straight line. ' 

For, since AB, BC are medial, 

the squares on AB, BC are also medial. 

But tAvice the rectangle AB, BC is rational; 
therefore the squares on AB, BC are incommensiu'able with twice the rectar 
gle AB, BC; 

therefore twice the rectangle AB, BC is also incommensurable with the 
mainder, the square on AC, [cf. ii. 71' 

since, if the whole is incommensurable with one of the magnitudes, the original 
magnitudes will also be incommensurable. [x. 161 

But twice the rectangle AB, BC is rational; 

therefore the square on 4 C is irrational; 

therefore 4C is irrational. [x. Def. 4] 

And let it be called a first apotome of a medial straight line. q. e. d. 

Proposition 75 

If from a medial straight line there be subtraded a medial straight line which is 
commensurable •with the whole in square only, and which contains with ihe whole a 
medial rectangle, the remainder is irrational; and Id it be called a second apotome 
of a medial straight line. 

For from the medial straight line AB let there be subtracted the medial 
straight line CB which is commensurable with the whole AB in square only 
and such that the rectangle AB, BC which it contains with the whole AB, is 
medial; [x. 28] 

I say that the remainder 4C is irrational ; and let it be called>a second apotome 
of a rnedial straif^t line. 



For let a rational strai^t line DI be set out, 

'let DE, equal to the squares on AB, B(7, be applied to DI, producing DO as 
breadth, 
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uid let DH equal to twice the rectangle AB, BC be applied to D/, producing 
DjP as breadth; . , 

therefore the remainder FE is equal to the square on AC. [n^ 7] 
Now, since the squares on AB, BC are medial and commensurable, 

therefore DE is also medial. [x. 15 and 23, Por.] 
And it is applied to the rational straight line DI, producing DO as breadthi; 
therefore DO is rational and incommensurable in length with 2)/. [x. 22] 

Again, since the rectangle AB-, BC is medial, 

therefore twice the rectangle AB, BC is also medial, [x. 23, Por.] 
And it is equal to DH; . . 

therefore DH is also medial. 

And it has been applied to the rational straight line DI, producing DF as 
breadth; 

therefore DF is rational and incommensurable in length with DI. fx. 22] 
And, since AB, BC are commensurable in square only, 

therefore AB is incommensurable in length with BC; 
therefore the square on AB is also incommensurable with the rectangle AB, 
BC. [X. 11] 

But the squares on AB, BC are commensurable with the square on AB, 

[X. 15] 

and twice the rectangle AJ?, BC is commensurable with the rectangle AB, BC ; 

[X.6] 

therefore twice the rectangle AB, BC is incommensurable mth the squares on 
AB, BC. [x. 13] 

But DE is equal to the squares on AB, BC, 

and DH to twice the rectangle AB, BC; 
therefore DE is incommensurable with DH. 

But, as DE is to DH, so is GD to DF; [vi. 1] 

therefore GD is incommensurable with DF. [x. 11] 

And both are rational; 

therefore GD, DF are rational straight lines eommensurable in square only; 

therefore FG is an apotome. [x. 73] 

But DI is rational, 

and the rectangle contained by a rational and an irrational straight line is ir- 
rational, [deduction from x. 20] 

and its “side” is irrational. 

And AC is the “side” of FE; 

therefore AC is irrational. 

And let it be called a second apotome of a medial straight line. q. B. D. 

Peopositiqn 76 

If from a straight line there be subbraded a straight line which is incommenmrabU 
in. Sfpmre with Oie whole and which with the whole makes the squares on them added 
together rational, but the redangle contained by them medial, the remainder is ir- 
rational; and let it be ceiled minor. ' ^ 

For from the strai^t line AB let there be subtracted the straight line BC 

— ( which is incommensurable in square with the whole 

^ C B and &ilfils the ^ven conditions. [x. 33] 

I say tlmt the remainder AC is the irratkmal irtraight line called minor. 
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For, Slice the sum of the squares on AB, BC is rational, while twice the rec- 
tangle AB, BC is medial, 

therefore the squares on AB, BC are incommensurable with twice the rectangle 
AB, BC; 

and, corweriendo, the squares on AB, BC are incommensurable with the re- 
nlainder, the square on AC. [ii- 7, x. 16] 

But the squares on AB, BC are rational; 

therefore the square on is irrational; 
therefore AC is irrational. 

And let it be called minor. Q. e. d. 

Proposition 77 

If from a straight line there be subtracted a straight line which is incommensural^ 
in square with the whole, and which with the whole makes the sum of the squares < 
t lem medial, hut twice the rectangle contained by them rational, the remainder 
irrational; and let it be called that which produces with a rational area a media 
whole. 

For from the straight line AB let there be subtracted the straight line BC 
which is incommensurable in square with AB and fulfils the given con- ^ 
ditions; [x. 34] 

1 say that the remainder AC is the irrational straight line aforesaid. 

For, since the sum of the squares on AB, BC is medial, 
while twice the rectangle AB, BC is rational, 
therefore the squares on AB, BC are incommensurable with twice the 
rectangle AB, BC; 

therefore the remainder also, the square on AC, is incommensurable 
with twice the rectangle AB, BC. [ii. 7, x. 16] 

And twice the rectangle AB, BC is rational; 

therefore the square on AC is irrational; 
therefore AC is irrational. 

And let it be called that which “produces with a rational area a medial whole. 

Q. E. D. 

Proposition 78 

If from a straight line there be subtracted a straight line which is incommensurable 
in square with the whole and which with the whale makes the sum of the squares on 
them medial, twice the rectangle contained by them medial, and further, the squares 
on them incommensurable with twice the rectangle contained by them, the remainder 
is irrational; and let it be called that which produces \vith a medial area a medial 
whole. 

For from the straight line AB let there be subtracted the straight line BC 
incommensurable in square with AB and fulfilling q ^ q 

the given conditions; [x. 36] 

I say that the remainder AC is the irrational 
straight line called that which produces with a medial 
area a medial whole. 

For let a rational straight line D7 be set out, 
to D/^let ^ere be applied DE equal to the squares 
on AB, BC, producing DG as breadth, A 5 B 
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and let DH equal to twice the rectangle AB, BC be subtracted. 
Therefore the remainder FE is equal to. the square oa AC, [n. 7] 

so that AC is the “side” of FE. 

Now, since the sum of the squares on AB, BC is medial and is equal to DE, 

therefore DE is medial. 

And it is applied to the rational straight line DI, producing DG as breadth; 
therefore DG is rational and incommensurable in length with DI. [x. 22] 
Again, since twice the rectangle AB, BC is medial and is equal to DH, 

therefore DH is medial. 

And it is applied to the rational straight line DI, producing DF as breadth; 
therefore DF is also rational and incommensurable in length with DI. [x. 22] 
And, since the squares on AB, BC are incommensurable mth twice the rec- 
tangle AB, BC, 

therefore DE is also incommensurable with DH. 

But, as DE is to DH, so also is DG to DF) [vi. 1] 

therefore DG is incommensurable with DF. [x. 11] 

And both are rational; 

therefore GD, DF are rational straight lines commensurable in square only. 
Therefore FG is an apotome. [x. 73] 

And FH is rational; 

but the rectangle contained by a rational straight line and an apotome is ir- 
rational, [deduction from x. 20] 

and its “side” is irrational. 

And AC is the “side” of FE; 

therefore AC is irrational. 

And let it be called that which produces with a medial area a medial whole. 


Q. E. D. 


PnoposmoN 79 

To an apotome only one rational straight line can be annexed which is commensvr 
rabU with the whole in square only. 

Let AB be an apotome, and BC an annex to it; 

^ g CD therefore AC, CB are rational straight lines 

' commensurable in square only. [x. 73] 

I say that no other rational straight line can be annexed to AB which is 
commensurable with the whole in square only. 

For, if possible, let BD be so annexed; 

therefore AD, DB are also rational straight lines commensurable in square 
only. • {x. 73] 

Now, since the excess of the squares on AD, DB over twice the rectangle 
AD, DB is also the excess of the squares on AC, CB over twice the rectangle 
AC, CB, 

for both exceed by the same, the square on AB, [n. 7] 

therefore, alternately, the excess of the squares on AD, DB over the squares 
on AC, CB is the excess of twice the rectangle AD, DB over twice the rec- 
tangle AC, CB. 

But the squares on AD, DB exceed the squares on AC, CB by a rational area, 

for both are rational; 

therefore twice tbe rectan^e AD, DB alsq exceeds twice the rectangle AC, CB 
by a rational area: 
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which is impoBsiUe, 
for both are medial [x. 21], and a mediid area does not exceed 'a medial by a 
rational area. [x. 26] 

Therefore no other rational straight line can be annexed to AB which is 
commensurable with the whole in square only. 

Therefore only one rational straight line can be annesmd to an apotome 
which is commensurable with the whote in square only. q. s. d. 


Proposition 80 

To a first apotome of a medial straight line only otic medial straight line can be 
annexed which is commensurable with the whole in square only and which contaiii 
with the whole a rational rectangle. I 

For let AB be a first apotome of a medial A B Q V 

straight line, and let BC be an annex to AB) ' ' ^ 

therefore AC, CB are medial straight lines commensurable in square only anc 
such that the rectangle AC, CB which they contain is rational; [x. 74]\ 

I say that no other medial straight line can be annexed to AB which is com-' 
mensurable with the whole in square only and which contains with the whole 
a rational area. 

For, if possible, let DB also be so annexed; 
therefore AD, DB are medial straight lines commensurable in square only and 
such that the rectangle AD, DB which they contain is rational. [x. 74] 

Now, since the excess of the squares on AD, DB over twice the rectangle 
AD, DB is also the excess of the squares on AC, CB over twice the rectangle 
AC, CB, 

for they exceed by the same, the square on AB, [ii. 7] 

therefore, alternately, the excess of the squares on AD, DB over the squares 
on AC, CB is also the excess of twice the rectangle AD, DB over twice the rec- 
tangle AC, CB. 

But twice the rectangle AD, DB exceeds twice the rectangle AC, CB by a 
rational area, 

for both are rational. 

Therefore the squares (m AD, DB also exceed the squares on AC, CB by a 
rational area: 

which is impossible, 

for both are medial [x. 15 and 23, For.], and a medial area does not exceed a 
medial by a rational area. [x. 26] 

Therefore etc. - q. x. d. 


Proposition 81 

To a second apotome of a medial straight link only one medial straight line can be 
annexe u^ich is commensurable with the whole in sguco'e only and which amlains 
toith Uie whole a medial rectangle. 

Let AB be a second apotome of a medial straight line and BC an ttntwat to 
AB; 

therefore AC, CB are medial straight lines cmnmensurable in square only and 
snidi. tihat the rectanide AC, CB which thqy contaih is nwnliwl. [x. 74] 

I say that no other medial straight line can be annexed tofAB which is com*’ 
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mensurable with the whole in square (mly which oontains with the whole 
a medial rectan^e. « 

For, if possible, let BD also be so annexed; 

therefore AD^ DB are also medial straight lines com- 

§ £— P mensurable in square only and such that the rectangle 

AD, DB which they contain is medial. [x. 75] 

Let a rational straight line EF be set out, 
let EO equal to the squares on AC, CB be applied to 
EF, producing EM as breadth, 
and let HO equal to twice the rectangle AC, CB be sub- 
tracted, producing HM as breadth; 

therefore the remainder EL is equal to the 

square on AB, [n. 7] 

so that AB is the “side” of EL. 

Again, let El equal to the squares on AD, DB be ap- 
plied to EF, producing EN as breadth. 

But EL is also equal to the square on AB; 
therefore the remainder HI is equal to twice the rec- 
tangle AD, DB. [n. 7] 

Now, since AC, CB are medial straight lines, 
therefore the squares on AC, CB are also medial. 
And they are equal to EO; 

therefcsre EO is also medial. [x. 15 and 23, For.] 

And it is applied to the rational straight line EF, producing EM as breadth; 
therefore EM is rational and incommensurable in length with EF. [x. 22} 
Again, since the rectangle AC, CB is medial, 

twice the rectangle AC, CB is also medial. [x. 23, For.] 
And it is equal to HO; 

therefore HO is also medial. 

And it is applied to the rational straight line EF, producing HM as breauith; 
therefore HM is also rational and incommensurable in length with EF. [x. 22] 
And, since AC, CB are commensurable in square only, 

therefore AC is incommensurable in length with CB. 

But, as AC is to CB, so is the square on AC to the rectangle AC, CB; 
therefore the square on AC is incommensurable with the rectangle AC, CB. 

[X.11] 

But the squares on AC, CB are commensurable with the square on AC, 
while twice the rectangle AC, CB is commensurable with the rectangle AC, 


CB; [X.6] 

therefore the squares on AC, CB are incommensurable with twice the rec- 
tangle AC, CB. (x. 13} 

And EG is equal to the squares on AC, CB, 

while OH ia equal to twice the rectangle AC, CB; 
therefore EG is incommensurable with HO. 

But, as EO is to HO, so is EM to HM; [vi. 1] 

therefore EM is inomtimensurablein length with MH. [x. 11] 
, And both are rational; 

therefore EM, MH are rational straightji&ea otnmsensurahle in square oidy; 

tlffiiefore EH baa apotome, asadHM an annqx to it. (x. W 
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Similarly' we can prove that HN is also an annex to it; 
therefore to an apotome different straight lines are annexed which are com- 
mensurable with the wholes in square only : 

which is impossible. [x. 79] 

Therefore etc. Q. n. n. 


Peoposition 82 

To a minor straight line only one straight line can be annexed which is incommen- 
surable in square with the whole and which makes, with the whole, the sum of the 
squares on them ratiorud but twice the rectangle contained by them medial. 

Let AB be the minor straight line, and let BC be an annex to AB; 
therefore AC, CB are straight lines incommensurable in square which make 
the sum of the squares on them rational, but tudce g C \D 

the rectangle contained by them medial. [x. 76] ' 

1 say that no other straight line can be annexed to AB fulfilling the samije 
conditions. \ 

For, if possible, let BD be so annexed; \ 

therefore AD, DB are also straight lines incommensurable in square which ful- 
fil the aforesaid conditions. [x. 76] 

Now, since the excess of the squares on AD, DB over the squares on AC, CB 
is also the excess of twice the rectangle AD, DB over twice the rectangle AC, 
CB, 

while the squares on AD, DB exceed the squares on AC, CB by a rational area, 

for both are rational, 

therefore twice the rectangle AD, DB also exceeds twice the rectangle AC, CB 
by a rational area: 

which is impossible, for both are medial. [x. 26] 

Therefore to a minor straight line only one straight line can be annexed 
which is incommensurable in square with the whole and which makes the 
squares on them added together rational, but twice the rectangle contained by 
them medial. Q. E. d. 


Proposition 83 

To a straight line which produces with a rational area a medial whole only one 
straight line can be annexed which is incommensurable in square with the whole 
straight line and which with the whole straight line makes the sum of the squares on 
them medial, but twice the rectangle contained by them rational. 

Let AB be the straight line which produces with a rational area a medial 
whole, 

and let BC be an annex to AB-, A 6 CD 

therefore AC, CB are straight lines incommensu- ' ' 

rable in square which fulfil the given conditions. [x. 77] 

I say that no other straight line can be annexed to AB which fulfils the same 
conditions. 

For, if possible, let BD be so annexed; 

therefore AD, DB are also straight lines incommensurable in square which ful- 
fil the given conditions. [x. 77] 

Since then, as in the preceding cahee^ . 

the mccess of the squares on AJDj DB ovee the squares on AC, CB is also the 
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excess of twice the rectangle AD, DB over twice the rectangle AC, CB, . 
while twice the rectangle AD, DB exceeds twice the rectangle AC, CB by a 
rational area, 

for both are rational, 

therefore the squares on AD, DB also exceed the squares on AC, CB by a 
rational area: 

which is impossible, for both are medial. [x. 26] 

Therefore no other straight line can be annexed to AB which is incommen- 
surable in square with the whole and which with the whole fulfils the aforesaid 
conditions; 

therefore only one straight line can be so annexed. q. e. d. 

Proposition 84 

To a straight line which produces with a medial area a medial whole only one 
straight line can be annexed which is incommensurable in square with the whole 
straight line and which with the whole straight line makes the sum of the squares 
on them medial and twice the rectangle contained by them both medial and adso in- 
commensurable with the sum of the squares on them. 

Let AB be the straight line which produces with a medial area a medial 
whole, 

and BC an annex to it; 

therefore .4 C, CB are straight lines incommensurable in square which fulfil the 
aforesaid conditions. [x. 78] 

I say that no other straight line can 

A B C D be annexed to A B which fulfils the 

aforesaid conditions. 

For, if possible, let BD be so an- 
nexed, 

so that AD, DB are also straight lines 
incommensurable in square which 
make the squares on AD, DB added 
together medial, twice the rectangle 
AD, DB medial, and also the squares 
on AD, DB incommensurable with twice the rectangle AD, DB. [x. 78] 

Let a rational straight line EF be set out,- 
let EG equal to the squares on AC, CB be applied to EF, producing EM as 
breadth, 

and let HO equal to twice the rectangle AC, CB be applied to EF, producing 
HM as breadth; 

therefore the remainder, the square on AB [ii. 7], is equal to EL) 
therefore AB is the “side” of EL. 

Again, let El equal to the squares on AD, DB be applied to EF, producing 
EN as breadth. 

But the square on AB is also equal to EL) 
therefore the remainder, twice the rectangle AD, DB [ii. 7], is equal to HI. 
Now, since the sum of the squares on AC, CB is medial and is equal to EG, 
therefore EG is also medial. 

And it is applied to the rational straight line EF, producing EM as breadth; 
therefore EM is rational and incommeiisurabb in length with EF. [x. 22] 
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Again, onoe twice liie rectangle iiC, CS is medial and is «qual to HG*, 
therefore HG is also medial. 

And it is applied to the rational straight line EF, producing HM as breadth; 

therefore HM is rational and incommensurable in length with EF. [x. 22] 
And, ance the squares on AC, CB are incommensurable with twice the rec- 
tangle AC, CB, 

EG is also incommensmable with HG; 
therefore EM is also incommensurable in length wiHi MH. [vi. 1, x. 11] 
And both are rational; 

therefore EM, MH are rational straight lines commensurable in square only; 

therefore EH is an apotome, and HM an annex to it. [x. 73] 
Similarly we can prove that EH is again an apotome and HN an annex to ijt 
Therefore to an apotome different rational straight lines are annexed whic 
are commensurable with the wholes in square only: 

which was proved impossible. [x. 7^ 

Therefore no other straight line can be so annexed to AB. 

Therefore to AB only one straight line can be annexed which is incommen-l 
surable in square with the whole and which with the whole makes the squares ' 
on them added together medial, twice the rectangle contained by them medial, 
and also the squares on them incommensurable with twice the rectangle con- 
tained by them. Q. E. n. 


DEFINITIONS III 

1. Given a rational straight line and an apotome, if the square on the whole 
be greater than the square on the annex by the square on a straight line com- 
mensurable in length Avith the whole, and the whole be commensurable in 
length with the rational straight line set out, let the apotome be called a first 
apotome. 

2. But if the annex be commensurable in length with the rational strai^t 
line set out, and the square on the whole be greater than that on the annex by 
the square on a straight line commensurable with the whole, let the apotome 
be called a second apotome. 

3. But if neither be commensurable in length with the rational straight line 
set out, and the square on the whole be greater than the square on the annex 
by the square on a straight line commensurable with the whole, let the apotome 
be called a third apotome. 

4. Again, if the square on the whole be greater than the square on the annex 
by the square on a straight line incommensurable with the whole, then, if the 
whole be conunonsurable in length with the rational strai^t line set out, let 
the apotome be called a fourth apotome; 

6. if the annex be so commensurable, a fifth; 

6. and, if neither, a sixOi. 


Proposition 85 


To find the first apotome. 

Let a rational straight line A be set out, 

and let BG be commensurable in lengtii with A; 
, therefore BG is also rational. 
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Let two square numbers DE, EF be set out, and let their diffee^ee FD not 

therefore neither has ED to DF 
the ratio which a square num- 
ber has to a square number. 

Let it be contrived that, 
as ED is to DF, so is the square on BO to the square on OC; fx. 6, Por.] 
therefore the square on BG is commensurable with the square on GO. [x. 6] 
But the square on BG is rational; 

therefore the square on CfC is also rational; 
therefore GC is also rational. 

And, since ED has not to DF the ratio which a square number has to a 
square number, 

therefore neither has the square on BO to the square on GC the ratio which a 
square number has to a square number; 

therefore BG is incommensurable in length with <?C. [x. 9] 

And both are rational; 

therefore BO, GC are rational straight lines commensurable in square only; 

therefore BC is an apotome. [x. 73] 

I say next that it is also a first apotome. 

For let the square on H be that by which the square on BG is greater than 
the square on GC. 

Now since, as ED is to FD, so is the square on BO to the square on GC, 

therefore also, convertendo, [v. 19, Por.] 

as DE is to EF, so is the square on OB to the squrne on H. 

But DE has to EF the ratio which a square number has to a square number, 

for each is square; 

therefore the square on OB also has to the square on H the ratio which a square 
number has to a square number; 

therefore BO is conunensurable in length with H. [x. 9] 

And the square on BG is greater than the square on GC by the square on H ; 
therefore the square on BG is greater than the square on GC by the square on 
a straight line commensurable in length with BG. 

And the whole BG is commensurable in length with the rational straight line 
A set out. 

Therefore BC is a first apotome. [x. Deff. in. 1] 

Therefore the first apotome BC has been found. 

(Being) that which it was required to find. q. b. n. 

Proposition 86 

To find the second apotome. 

Let a rational strai^t line A be set out, and OC commensurable in length 
with A) ’ 

therefore GC is rational. 

Let two square nuiUbers DE, EF be set out, and let their difference DF not 
be square. . , 

Now let it be contrived that, as FD is to DE, so is the square on CO to the 
square on GB. , ' ' . ’ [x. 6, Por.] 

Therefore th6 square on (76 is* coinineniiuiinfote with the square on OB* [x. 6] 


oe square; 


A- 

H- 
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But tile square on CG is rational; 

therefore the square on GB is also rational; 
therefore BG is rational. 

And, since the square on GC has not to the 

square on GB the ratio which a square num- 

her has to a square number, g c 

CG is incommensurable in length with GB. ' 

[X. 9] H_ 


And both are rational; 

therefore CG, GB are rational straight lines E F D 

commensurable in square only; 

therefore BC is an apotome. [x. 

I say next that it is also a second apotome. 

For let the square on H be that by which the square on BG is greater thaA 
the square on GC. \ 

Since then, as the square on BG is to the square on GC, so is the number ED\ 
to the number DF, \ 


7 ^ 


therefore, converlendo, 

as the square on BG is to the square on H, so is DE to EF. [v. 19, Por.] 
And each of the numbers DE, EF is square; 
therefore the square on BG has to the square on H the ratio which a square 
number has to a square number; 

therefore BG is commensurable in length with H. [x. 9] 

And the square on BG is greater than the square on GC by the square on II; 
therefore the square on BG is greater than the square on GC by the square on a 
straight line commensurable in length with BG. 

And CG, the annex, is commensurable with the rational straight line A set 
out. 

Therefore BC is a .second apotome. [x. Deff. iii. 2] 

Therefore the second apotome BC has been found. q. e. d. 


Proposition 87 

To find the third apotome. 

I^et a rational straight line A be set out, 
let three numbers E, BC, CD be set out A 

which have not to one another the ratio ^ 

which a square number has to a square num- — 

ber, but let CB have to BD the ratio which a _ K 

square number has to a square number; 

Let it be contrived that, as E is to BC, so is e 

the square on A to the square on FG, 

and, as BC is to CD, so is the square on FG 8 D C 

to the square on GH. [x. 6, Por.] 

Since then, as E is to BC, so is the square on A to the square on FO, 
therefore the square on A is commensurable with the square on FG. [x. 6] 
But the square on A is rational; 

therefore the square on FG is also rational; 

therefore FO is rational. < 
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And, since E has not to BC the ratio which a square number has to a square 
number, 

therefore neither has the square on A to the square on FG the ratio which a 
square number has to a square number; 

therefore A is incommensurable in length with FG. [x. 9] 

Again, since, as BC is to CD, so is the square on FG to the square on GH, 
therefore the square on FG is commensurable with the square on GH. [x. 6] 
But the square on FG is rational; 

therefore the square on GH is also rational; 
therefore GH is rational. 

And, since BC has not to CD the ratio which a square number has to a 
square number, 

therefore neither has the square on FG to the square on GH the ratio which a 
square number has to a square number; 

therefore FG is incommensurable in length with GH. [x. 9] 
And both are rational; 

therefore FG, GH are rational straight lines commensurable in square only; 

therefore FH is an apotome. [x. 73] 

I say next that it is also a third apotome. 

For since, as E is to BC, so is the square on A to the square on FG, 
and, as BC is to CD, so is the square on FG to the square on HG, 
therefore, ex aequali, as E is to CD, so is the square on A to the square on HG. 

[v. 22] 

But E has not to CD the ratiowhich a square number has to a square number; 
therefoi’e neither has the square on A to the square on GH the ratio which a 
square number has to a square number; 

therefore A is incommensurable in length with GH. [x. 9] 

Therefore neither of the straight lines FG, GH is commensurable in length 
with the rational straight line A set out. 

Now let the square on /C be that by which the square on FG is greater than 
the square on GH. 

Since then, as BC is to CD, so is the square on FG to the square on GH, 
therefore, comertendo, as BC is to BD, so is the square on FG to the square 
on K. [v. 19, For.] 

But BC has to BD the ratio which a square number has to a square number; 
therefore the square on FG also has to the square on K the ratio which a square 
number has to a square number. 

Therefore FG is commensurable in length with K, [x. 9] 

and the square on FG is greater than the square on GH by the square on a 
straight line commensurable with FG. 

And neither of the straight lines FG, GH is commensurable in lei^th with 
the rational straight line A set out; 

therefore FH is a third apotome. [x. Deff. iii. 3] 

Therefore the third apotome FH has been found. q. b. ». 

Pkoposition 88 

To find the fourth apotome. 

Let a rational strai^t line A be set out, and BG commensurable in length 
with it; ^ 
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therefore BO is also rational 

Let two numbers DF, FE be set out such that the whole DE has not to 
eitiier of the numbers DF, EF the ratio which a square number has to a 
square number. 



Let it be contrived that, as DE is to EF, so is the square cm BO to the square 
onGC; [x. 6, Por.) 

therefore the square on BO is commensiurable with the square on GC. [x. 6] 
But the square on BO is rational; 

therefore the square on GC is also rational; 
therefore GC is rational. 

Now, since DE has not to EF the ratio which a square number has to a 
Square number, 

therefore neither has the square on BO to the square on GC the ratio which a 
square number has to a square number; 

therefore BG is incommensurable in length with GC. [x. 9] 
And both are rational; 

therefore BG, GC are rational straight lines commensurable in square only; 

therefore BC is an apotome. [x. 73] 

Now let the square on /f be that by which the square on BG is greater than 
the square on GC. 

Since then, as DE is to EF, so is the square on BG to the square on GC, 
therefore also, convertendo, as ED is to DF, so is the square on GB to the square 
on H. [v. 19, Por.] 

But ED has not to DF the ratio which a square number has to a square 
number; 

therefore neither has the square op. GB to the square on H the ratio which a 
square number has to a square number; 

therefore BG is incommensurable in length with H. [x. 9] 

And the square on BG is greater than the square on GC by the square on H] 
therefore the square on BG is greater than the square on GC by the square on 
a straight line incommensurable with BG. 

And the whole BG is commensurable in length with the rational straight line 
A set out. _ 

Therefore BC is a fourth apotome. [x. Deff. ui. 4] 

Therefore the fourth apotome has been found. q. b. n. 

PaoposmoN 89 

To find ihe fifth apotome. 

Let a rational straight line A be set out, and let CO be commensurable in 
length with A ; 

therefore CG is rational. 

' > Let two numbers DF, FE be set outsuch that DE again haa not to either of 
the numbers DF, FE the ratio which a square number has to a square irumhet; 
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and let it be contrived that, as FE is to ED, so is the square on CG to the 
square on GB. 

Therefore the square on GB is also rational; [x. 6] 

therefore BG is also rational. 

Now since, as DE is to EF, so is the square on BG to 
the square on GC, 

while DEhas not to;EFthe ratio which a square number has 
to a square number, 

therefore neither has the square on BG to the square on OC 
the ratio which a square number has to a square number; 
iberefore .BG is incommensurable in length with GC. [x. 9] 
And both are rational; 

therefore BG, GC are rational straight lines commensurable 
in square only; 

therefore BC is an apotome. [x. 73] 

I say next that it is also a fifth apotome. 

For let the square on if be that by which the square on BG is greater than 
the square on GC. 

Since then, as the square on BG is to the square on GC, so is DE to EF, 
therefore, convertendo, as ED is to DF, so is the square on BG to the square 
on H. [v. 19, For.] 

But ED has not to DF the ratio which a square number has to a square 
number; 

therefore neither has the square on BG to Ibe square on H the ratio which a 
square number has to a square number; 

therefore BG is incommensurable in length with H. [x. 9] 

And the square on BG is greater than the square on GC by the square on H; 
therefore the square on GB is greater than the square on GC by the square on 
a straight line incommensurable in length with GB. 

And the annex CG is commensurable in length with the rational straight line 
A set out; 

therefore BC is a fifth apotome. [x. Deff. in. 6] 

Therefore the fifth apotome BC has been found. Q. s. n. 



Proposition 90 

To find (he sixth apotome. 

I^t a rational straight line A be set out, and three numbers E, BC, CD not 

having to one another the ratio which a square 

^ number has to a square number; and further 

let CB also not have to BD the ratio which a 

P jlj Q square number has to a square number. 

Let it be contrived that, as .E is to BC, so is 

the square on A to the square on FG, 

^ and, as BC is to CD, so is the square <m FG to 

I the square on GH. [x. 6, Piar.] 

8 0 c Now since, as E is to BC, so is ^e square 

on A to the square on FGt 

therefore theaquare on A is commensurable with the square on FQ. [x. 6] 
But the square on A is rational; , ! 
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Hierefore the square on FG is also rational; 
therefore FG is also rational. 

And, since E has not to BC the ratio which a square number has to a square 
number, 

therefore neither has the square on A to the square on FG the ratio which a 
square number has to a square number; 

therefore A is incommensurable in length mth FG. [x. 9] 

Again, since, as BC is to CD, so is the square on FG to the square on GH, 
therefore the square on FG is commensurable with the square on GH. [x. 6] 
But the square on FG is rational; 

therefore the square on GH is also rational; 

therefore GH is also rational. ; 

And, since BC has not to CD the ratio which a square number has to a 
square number, \ 

therefore neither has the square on FG to the square on GH the ratio which a\ 
square number has to a square number; ' 

therefore FG is incommensurable in length with GH. [x. 9] 
And both are rational; 

therefore FG, GH are rational straight lines commensurable in square only; 

therefore FH is an apotome. [x. 73] 

I say next that it is also a sixth apotome. 

For since, as jB is to BC, so is the square on A to the square on FG, 
and, as BC is to CD, so is the square on FG to the square on GH, 
therefore, ex aeguali, as E is to CD, so is the square on A to the square on GH. 

[V. 22] 

But E has not to CD the ratio which a square number has to a square num- 
ber; 

therefore neither has the square on A to the square on GH the ratio which a 
square number has to a square number; 

therefore A is incommensurable in length with GH; [x. 9] 

therefore neither of the straight lines FG, GH is commensurable in length with 
the rational straight line A. 

Now let the square on if be that by which the square on FG is greater than 
the square on GH. 

Since then, as BC is to CD, so is the square on FG to the square on GH, 
therefore, convertendo, as CB is to BD, so is the square on FG to the square 
on K. [v. 19, For.] 

But CB has not to BD the ratio which a square number has to a square num- 
ber; 

therefore neither has the square on FG to the square on K the ratio which a 
square number has to a square number; 

therefore FG is incommensurable in length with K. [x. 9] 

And the square on FG is ^eater than the square on GH by the square on K; 
therefore the square on FG is greater than the square on GH by the square on 
a straight line incommensurable in length with FG. 

And neither of the straight lines FG, GH is conunensurable with the rational 
straight line A set out. 

Therefore FH is a sixth apotome. [x. Deff. ra. 6] 

Therefore the sixth apotome FH has been foimd. 0 . b. ». 
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Phoposition 91 


If an area be contained by a rational straight line and a first apotome, the *‘side^’ 
of the area is an apotome. 

For let the area AB be contained by the rational straight line AC and the 
first apotome AD; 

I say that the “side” of the area is an apotome. 

For, ance AD is a first apotome, let DG be its aimex; 
therefore AG, GD are rational straight lines commensurable in square only. 

[X. 73] 

And the whole AG is commensurable with the rational straight line AC set 
out, 

and the square on AG is greater than the square on GD by the square on a 
straight line commensurable in length mth AG; [x. Deff. iii. 1] 

if therefore there be applied to AG a parallelogram equal to the fourth part of 
the square on DG and deficient by a square figure, it divides it into commen- 
surable parts. [x. 17] 



therefore each of the straight lines 
AC. 


Let DG be bisected at E, 
let there be applied to AG a parallel- 
ogram equal to the square on EG and 
deficient by a square figure, 
and let it be the rectangle AF, FG; 
therefore AF is commensurable 
with FG. 

And through the points E, F, G let 
EH, FI, GK be drawn parallel to AG. 

Now, since AF is commensurable 
in length Avith FG, 
therefore AG is also commensurable 
in length with each of the straight 
lines AF, FG. [x. 15] 

But A G is commensurable with A C ; 
FG is commensurable in length with 

[X. 12] 


And AG is rational; 

therefore each of the straight lines AF, FG is also rational, 

so that each of the rectangles AI, FK is also rational. [x. 19] 
Now, since DE is commensurable in length with EG, 
therefore DG is also commensurable in length with each of the straight lines 
DE, EG. [X. 15] 

But DG is rational and incommensurable in length with AG; 
therefore each of the straight lines DE, EG is also rational and incommensur- 
able in length with AG; tx. 13] 

therefore each of the rectangles DH, EK is medial. [x. 21] 
Now let the square LM be made equal to AI, and let there be subtracted 
the square NO having a common angle with it, the angle LPM, and equal to 
FK; 

therefore the squares LM, NO are about the same diameter, [vi. 26] 
Let P£.be their diameter, and let the figure be drawn. 
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Since then the rectangle contained by AF, FG is equal to the square on EG, 
therefore, as AF is to EG, so is EG to FG. [vi. 17] 

But, as AF is to EG, so is AI to EK, 

and, as EG is to FG, so is EK to KF; [vi. 1] 

therefore EK is a mean proportional between AI, KF. [v. 11] 
But MN is also a mean proportional between LM, NO, as was before proved, 

[Lemma after x. 53] 

and AI is equal to the square LM, and KF to NO; 
therefore MN is also equal to EK. 

But EK is equal to DH, and MN to LO; 

therefore DK is equal to the gnomon UVW and NO. 

But AK is also equal to the squares LM, NO; 

therefore the remainder AB is equal to ST. 

But 57* is the square on LN; 

therefore the square on LN is equal to AB; 
therefore LN is the “side” of AB. 

I say next that LN is an apotome. 

For, since each of the rectangles AI, FK is rational, 
and they are equal to LM, NO, 

therefore each of the squares LM, NO, that is, the squares on LP, PN respec- 
tively, is also rational; 

therefore each of the straight lines LP, PN is also rational. 

Again, since DH is medial and is equal to LO, 

therefore LO is also medial. 

Since, then, LO is medial, 

while NO is rational, 

therefore LO is incommensurable with NO. 

But, as LO is to NO, so is LP to PN ; [vi. 1] 

therefore LP is incommensurable in length with PN. [x. 11] 
And both are rational; 

therefore LP, PN are rational straight lines commensurable in square only; 

therefore LN is an apotome. [x. 73] 

And it is the “side” of the area AB; 

therefore the “side” of the area AB is an apotome. 

Therefore etc. q, b. n. 


Peoposition 92 

If an area be contained by a rational straight line and a second apotome, the “side" 
of the area is a first apotome of a medial straight line. 

For let the area AB be contained by the rational straight line AC and the 
second apotome AD; 

I say that the “ade” of the area AB is afirst apotcaneof amedial straight line. 
For let DG be the annex to AD; 

therefore AD, GD are rational straight lines commensurable in square only, 

[x. 73] 

and the annex DG is commensurable with the rational straight line AC set out; 
while the square on the whole AG is greater than the square on the anne:^ 0B 
by the square on a straight line oonunensurable in length with AG. 

|x. Deff.aii2] 
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Since, then, the squaare on AG is greater than the square on GD by the square 
on a straight line commensurable with AG, 

therefore, if there be applied to AG a 
parallelogram equal to the fourth part 
of the square on GD and deficient by a 
square figure, it divides it into com- 
mensurable parts. [x. 17] 

Let then DG be bisected at E, 
let there be applied to .46 a parallelo- 
gram equal to the square on EG and 
deficient by a square figure, 
and let it be the rectangle AF, FG; 
therefore AF is commensurable in 
length with FG. 

Therefore AG is also commensurable 
in length with each of the straight 
lines AF, FG. [x. 15] 

But AG is rational and incommensurable in length with AC; 
therefore each of the straight lines AF, FG is also rational and incommensu- 
rable in length with AC; [x. 13] 

therefore each of the rectangles AI, FK is medial. [x. 21] 

Again, since DE is commensurable with EG, 
therefore DG is also commensurable with each of the straight lines DE, EG. 

[X. 15] 

But DG is commensurable in length with AC. 

Therefore each of the rectangles DH, EK is rational. [x. 19] 

Let then the square LM be constructed equal to AI, 
and let there be subtracted NO equal to FK and being about the same angle 
with LM, namely the angle LPM ; 

therefore the squares LM, NO are about the same diameter, [vi. 26 
Let PR be their diameter, and let the figure be drawn. 

Since then AI, FK are medial and are equal to the squares on LP, PN, 
the squares on LP, PN are also medial; 
therefore LP, PN are also medial straight lines commensurable in square only. 
And, since the rectangle AF, FG is equal to the square on EG, 

therefore, as AF is to EG, so is EG to FG, [vi. 17] 

while, as AF is to EG, so is AI to EK, 
and, as EG is to FG, so is EK to FK ; [Vi. 1] 

therefore EK is a mean proportional between AI, FK. [v. 11] 
But MN is also a mean proportional betweeh the squares LM, NO, 
and AI is equal to LM, and FK to NO; 
therrfore MN is also equal to EK. 

But DH is equal to EK, and LO equal tO MN; 

therefore the whole DK is equd to the gnomon UVW and NO. 

Since, then, the whole AK is equal to LM, NO, 

and, in these, DK is equal to the gnomon UVW and NO, 
therefore the remainder AB is equal to TSi 
But fiS is the squaie on LAT; . 

.. therefore the square on LN is equal to the area AB; ' 
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therefore LN is the “side” of the area AB. 

I say that LN is a first apotome of a medial straight line. 

For, since EK is rational and is equal to LO, 

therefore LO, that is, the rectangle LP, PN, is rational. 

But A^O was proved medial; 

therefore LO is incommensurable with NO. 

But, as LO is to NO, so is LP to PN ; [vi. 1] 

therefore LP, PN are incommensurable in length. [x. 11] 

Therefore IjP, PN are medial straight lines commensurable in square only, 
which contain a rational rectangle; 

therefore LN is a first apotome of a medial straight line. [x. 74] 
And it is the “side” of the area AB. 

Therefore the “side” of the area AB is a first apotome of a medial straigl 
line. Q. E. D. 


Proposition 93 

If an area be contained by a rational straight line and a third apotome, the “side’ 
of the area is a second apotome of a medial straight line. 

For let the area AB be contained by the rational straight line AC and the 
third apotome AD; 

I say that the “side” of the area AB is a second apotome of a medial straight 
line. 

For let DO be the annex to AD; 

therefore AG, OD are rational straight lines commensurable in square only, 
and neither of the straight lines AG, GD is commensurable in length with the 
rational straight line AC set out, 

while the square on the whole AC is greater than the square on the annex DG 
by the square on a straight line commensurable with AG. [x. Deff. in. 3] 
Since, then, the square on A G is greater than the square on GD by the square 
on a straight line commensurable with AG, 
therefore, if there be applied to AG a 
parallelogram equal to the fourth part 
of the square on DG and deficient by 
a square figure, it ivill divide it into 
commensurable parts. [x. 17] 

Let then DG be bisected at E, 
let there be applied to AG a parallelo- 
gram equal to the square on EG and 
deficient by a square figure, 
and let it be the rectangle AF, FG. 

Let EH, FI, GK be drawn through 
the points E, F, G parallel to A C. 

Therefore AF, FG are commensu- 
rable; 

therefore AI is also commensurable 
with FK. [vi. 1, X. 11] 

And, since AF, FG are commensurable in length, 
therefore AG is also commensurable in length with each of the strai^t lines 
AF, FG. [X. 16] 
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But AG is rational and incommensuraibte in length with AC’, 

, so that AF, FO are so.also. [x. 13J 

Therefore each of the rectangles AI, FK is medial. [x. 21] 

Again, since DE is commensurable in length with EG, 
therefore DG is also commensurable in length with each of the straight lines 
DE, EG. [X. 15] 

But GD is rational and incommensurable in length with AC) 
therefore each of the straight lines DE, EG is also rational and incommensu- 
rable in length with AC; [x. 13] 

therefore each of the rectangles DH, EK is medial. [x. 21] 
And, since AG, GD are commensurable in square only, 

therefore AG is incommensurable in length with GD. 

But AG is commensurable in length with AF, and DG with EG) 

therefore Af* is incommensurable in length with EG. [x. 13] 
But, as AF is to EG, so is A/ to EK) [vi. 1] 

therefore AI is incommensurable with EK. [x. 11] 

Now let the square LM be constructed equal io AI, 
and let there be subtracted NO equal to FK and being about the same angle 
with LM) 

therefore LM, NO are about the same diameter. [vi. 26] 

Let PR be their diameter, and let the figure be drawn. 

Now, since the rectangle AF, FG is equal to the square on EG, 

therefore, as AF is to EG, so is EG to FG. [VJ. 17] 

But, as AF is to EG, so is AI to EK, 

and, as EG is to FG, so is EK to FK ; [vi. 1] 

therefore also, as A/ is to EK, so is EK to FK) [v. 11] 

therefore EK is a mean proportional between AI, FK. 


But MN is also a mean proportional between the squares LM, NO, 
and A/ is equal to LM, and FK to NO) 
therefore EK is also equal to MN. 

But MN is equal to LO, and EK equal to DH ; 

therefore the whole DK is also equal to the gnomon UVW and NO. 

But A A' is also equal to LM, NO) 

therefore the remainder AB is equal to ST, that is, to the square on LN) 
therefore LN is the “side” of the area AH. 

I say that LN is a second apotome of a medial strai^t line. 

For, since AI, FK were proved medial, and are equal to the squares on LP, 
PN, 

therefore each of the squares on LP, PN is also medial; 
therefore each of the straight lines LP, PN is medial. 

And, since AI is commensurable with FK, [vi. 1, x. ll] 

therefore the square on LP is also commensurable with the square on PN. 
Again, since AI was proved incommensurable with EK, 

therefore LM is also incommensurable with MN, 
that is, the square on LP with the rectaiigle LP, PN) 
so that LP is also incommensurable in length with PN) [vi. 1, x. U] 

therefore LP, PN are medial straight lines commensurable in square only, , 
I say next that they also contain a medial rectangle. 

For, since EK was proved medial, and is equal to the rectai^e LP, PNj 
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tbeiiybre the rectangle LP, PN mulea medial, 

90 that LP, PN are medial straight lines commensurable in square only which 
contain a medial rectangle. 

Therefore LN is a second apotome of a medial straight line; : [x. 75] 
and it is the “side” of the area AB: 

Therefore the “side” of the area is a seqond apotome of a medial straight 

line. Q. E. D. 


Proposition 94 


If an area be contained by a rational straight line and a fourth apoUme, the “side” 
of the area is minor. 

For let the area be contained by the rational straight line AC and thi 
fourth apotome AD\ 

I say that the “side” of the area AB is minor. 

' For let DG be the annex to AD; 

therefore AG, GD are rational straight lines commensurable in square only, 
AG is commensurable in length with the rational straight line AC set out, 
and the square on the whole AG is greater than the square on the annex DG by 
the square on a straight line incommensurable in length with AG, 


Since, then, the square on AG is 
greater than the square on GD by the 
square on a strai^t line incommen- 
surable in length with AG, 
therefore, if there be applied to AG a 
parallelogram equal to the fourth part 
of the square on DG and deficient by 
a square figure, it will divide it into 
incommensurable parts. [x. 18] 
Let then DG be bisected at E, 
let there be applied to AG a parallelo- 
gram equal to the square on EG and 
deficient by a square figure, 
and let it be the rectangle AF, FG; 
therefore AF is incommensurable in 


[x. Deff. III. 4] 
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length with FG. 

Let EH; FI, GK be drawn through E, F, G paralld to AG, BD. 

Since, then, AG is rational and commensurable in length with AG, 

therefore the whole AK is rational. [x. 19] 

Again, since DG is incommensuraWe in length with AG, and both are ra- 
Udnal, 


therefore DK is medial. [x. 21] 

Again, since AF is inoommensurable in length with FG, 

therefore AI is also incommensurable with FK. [vi. 1, x. 11] 
Now let the square LM be constructed equal to AI, 
and let there be subtracted NO equal to FK and abcnit the same migle, the 
aagleLPAf. . 


Therefore the squares LM, NO are about the saime diameter. fvi. 20] 
PR be tibeir dimneter, and let the figure be drawn. 
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Bittce, then, the rectangle AF, FO ja equal tj> the square on. EO, 

therefore, proportionally, as is to EG, so is FG to FG. [vi. 17] 
But, as AF is to EG, so is AI to EK, , 

and,; as jBG is to FG, so is EK to FK', (vi. 1] 

therefore EK is a mean proportional between AI, FK. [v, 11] 
But MN is also a mean proportional between the squares LM, NO, 
and AI is equal to LM, and FK to NO', 
therefore EK is also equal to MN. 

But DH is equal to EK, and LO is equal to MN ; 

therefore the whole DK is equal to the gnomon UVW and NO. 

Since, then, the whole AK is equal to the squares LM, NO, 
and, in these, DK is equal to the gnomon UVW and the square NO, 
therefore the remainder AB is equal to ST, that is, to the square on LAT; 
therefore LN is the “side” of the area AB. 

I say that LN is the irrational straight line called minor. 

For, since AK is rational and is equal to the squares on LP, PN, 
therefore the sum of the squares on LP, PN is rational. 

Again, since DK is medial, 

and DK is equal to twice the rectangle LP, PN, 
therefore twice the rectangle LP, PN is medial. 

And, since AI was proved incommensurable with FK, 
therefore the square on LP is also incommensurable with the square on PN. 

Therefore LP, PN are straight lines incommensurable in square which make 
the sum of the squares on them rational, but twice the rectangle contained by 
them medial. 

Therefore LN is the irrational straight line called minor; [x. 76] 

and it is the “side” of the area AB. 

Therefore the “side” of the area AB is minor. q. b. d. 

PnoposmoN 95 

If tm area be contained by ,a rational straight line and a fifth apotome, the ‘'side'* 
of the area is a straight line which produces with a rational area a medial whale. 
For let the area AB be contained by the rational straight line AC and the 
fifth apotome AD-, 

I say that the “side” of the area AB is a sirai^t line which produces with 
a rational area a medial whole. 

For let DO be the annex to AD; 

therefore AG, OD are rational straight lines commensurable in square only, 
the annek OD is commensurable in leiigth with the rational straight line AC 
set out, 

and the square on the whole AG is greater than the square on the annex DO by 
the square on a straight line incommensurable, with AG. [x. Deff.m. 5] 
Therefore, if there be applied to AO a pscallelogram equal to the fourthipart 
of the square on DO and deficient by a square figure, it will divide it into inr 
oominennirable parts. . < [x., 

Let then DG ^ bisected at the point B, 
let there be applied to AG a parallelogram equal to the square on EO and de- 
fideiit by a square figure, andiet it be the rectangle AF, FG;; 

.tlterefore AF is inoommensurable in lent^h withrFG.; c, 
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Now, since AG is incommensurable in length with CA, and both are rational, 

therefore AK is medial. [x. 21] 

Again, since DG is rational and 
commensurable in length with AC, 

DK is rational. [x. 19] 

Now let the square LM be con- 
structed equal to AI, and let the 
square NO equal to FK and about 
the same angle, the angle LPM, be 
subtracted; 

therefore the squares LM, NO are 
about the same diameter. [vi. 26] 

Let PR be their diameter, and let 
the figure be drawn. 

Similarly then we can prove that 
LN is the “side” of the area AB. 

I say that LN is the straight line 
which produces with a rational area a medial whole. 

For, since AK was proved medial and is equal to the squares on LP, PN, 
therefore the sum of the squares on LP, PN is medial. 

Again, since DK is rational and is equal to twice the rectangle LP, PN, 
the latter is itself also rational. 

And, since AI is incommensurable with FK, 
therefore the square on LP is also incommensurable with the square on PN ; 
therefore LP, PN are straight lines incommensurable in square which make 
the sum of the squares on them medial but twice the rectangle contained by 
them rational. 

Therefore the remainder LN is the irrational straight line called that which 
produces with a rational area a medial w'hole; [x. 77] 

and it is the “side” of the area AB. 

Therefore the “side” of the area AB is a straight line which produces with a 
rational area a medial whole. q. e. d. 

Proposition 96 

If an area be contained by a rational straight line and a sixth apotome, the “side" 
of the area is a straight line which produces with a medial area a medial whole. 

For let the area AB be contained by the rational straight line AC and the 
sixth apotome AD; 

1 say that the “side” of the area AB is a straight line which produces with 
a medial area a medial whole. 

For let DG be the annex to AD; 

therefore AD, GD are rational straight lines commensurable in square only, 
neither of them is commensurable in length with the rational strai^t line AC 
set out, 

and the square on the whole AC is greater than the square on the annex DG by 
the square on a strai^t line incommensurable in length with AG. 

[x. Deff. ni. 6] 

Since, then, the square on AG is greater than the square on GD by the square 
<m a straight line incommensurable in length with AG, 
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therefore, if there be applied to AG a parallelogram equal to the fourth part of 
the square on DG and deficient by a square figure, it will divide it into incom- 
mensurable parts. [x. 18} 

Let then DG be bisected at E, 
let there be applied to AG a parallelo- 
gram equal to the square on EG and 
deficient by a square figure, and let 
it be the rectangle AF, FG; 
therefore AF is incommensurable in 
length with FG. 

But, as AF is to FG, so is AI to 
FK; [VI. 1} 

therefore A / is incommensurable with 
FK. [X. 11] 

And, since AG, AG are rational 
straight lines commensurable in 
square only, 

AK is medial. [x. 21] 

straight lines and incommensurable in 

DK is also medial. [x. 21] 

Now, since AG, GD are commensurable in square only, 

therefore AG is incommensurable in length with GD. 

But, as AG is to GD, so is AK to KD; [vi: 1] 

therefore AK is incommensurable with KD. [x. 11] 

Now let the square LM be constructed equal to AI, 

and let NO equal to FK, and about the same angle, be subtracted; 
therefore the squares LM, NO are about the same diameter, [vi. 26] 

Let PR l)e their diameter, and let the figure be drawn. 

Then in manner similar to the above we can prove that LN is the “side” of 
the area AB. 

I say that LN is a straight line which produces with a medial area a medial 
W'hole. 

For, since AK was proved medial and is equal to the squares on LP, PN, 
therefore the sum of the squares on LP, PN is medial. 

Again, since DK was proved medial and is equal to twice the rectangle LP, 
PN, 

twice the rectangle LP, PN is also medial. 

And, since AK was proved incommensurable with DK, 
the squares on LP, PN are also incommensurable with twice the rectangle LP, 
PN. 

And, since A/ is incommensurable with FK, 
therefore the square on LP is also incommensurable with the square on PN ; 
therefore LP, PN are straight lines incommensurable in square which make 
the sum of the squares on them medial, twice the rectangle contained by thfcm 
medial, and further, the squares on them incommensurable with twice the rec- 
tangle contained by them. 

Therefore LN is the irrational straight line called that which produces with 
a meifial ^a a medial whole; ' [x. 78] 



Again, since AC, DG are rational 
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and it is the “side” of the area 

Therefore the “side” of the area is a straight line which produces with a noe- 
dial area a medial whole. Q. o. 

Phoposition 97 

The square on an apotome applied to a rational straight line produces as breadth 
a first apotome. 

Let AB be an apotome, and CD rational, 
and to CD let there be applied CE equal to the square on AB and producing 
CF as breadth; 

I say that CF is a first apotome. 

For let BG be the annex to 

AB; A g G 

therefore AG, GB are rational 
straight lines commensurable 
in square only. [x. 73] 

To CD let there be applied 
CH equal to the square on AG, 
and KL equal to the square on D E 0 H L 

BG. 

Therefore the whole CL is equal to the squares on AG, GB, and, in these, CE 
is eciual to the square on AB; 

therefore the remainder FL is equal to twice the rectangle AG, GB. [ii. 7] 
Let FM be bisected at the point N, 

and let NO be drawn through N parallel to CD; 
therefore each of the rectangles FO, LN is equal to the rectangle AG, GB. 
Now, since the squares on AG, GB are rational, 

and DM ia equal to the squares on AG, GB, 
therefore DM is rational. 

And it has been applied to the rational straight line CD, producing CM as 
breadth; 

therefore CM is rational and commensurable in length with CD. [x. 20] 
Again, since twice the rectangle AG, GB is medial, and FL is equal to twice 
the rectangle AG, GB, 

therefore FL is medial. 

And it is applied to the rational straight line CD, producing FM as breadth; 

therefore FM is rational and incommensurable in length with CD. [x. 22] 
And, since the squares on AG, GB are rational, 

while twice the rectangle AG, GB is medial, 
theirefore the squares on AG, GB are incommensurable with twice the rec* 
tangle AG, GB. 

And CL is equal to the squares on AO, GB, 

and FL to twice the rectangle AG, GB, 
therefore DM is incommensurable with FL. 

’ But;< as DM is to FL, so is CM to FM ; tvi. 1] 

therefore CM is incommensurable in length with iFM. . [x. 11] 
And both are rational; 

tiierefore CM, MF are rationai straight hnes conunensuraMe in squaije only; 

therefore CF is an apototne. ■ [x. ?&] 
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I say next that it is also ft first apotome. 

For, since the rectangle AO^ OS is a mean prcnoortioftal between the squares 
on AG,GB, 

and CH is equal to the w^uare on AG, 

KL equal to the square on BG, 
and NL equal to tihe rectangle AO, OB, 
therefore NL is also a mean proportional between CH, KL) 
therefore, as CH is to ATL* so is NL to KL. 

But, as CH is to NL, so is CK to NM, 

and, as NL is to KL, bo is NM to KM ; [VI. 1] 

therefore the rectangle CK, KM is equal to the square oh NM [vi. 17], that is, 
to the fourth part of the square on FM. 

And, since the square on AG is commensurable with the square on GB, 
CH is also commensurable with KL. 

But, as CH is to KL, so is CK to KM ; [vi. 1] 

therefore CK is commensurable wilh KM. ■ [x. 11] 

Since, then, CM, MF are two unequal straight lines, 
and to CM there has be^n applied the rectangle CK, KM equal to the fourth 
part of the square on FM and deficient by a square figure, 
while CK is commensurable with KM, 
therefore the square on CM is greater than the square on MF by the square on 
a straight line commensurable in length \vith CM. [x. 17] 

And CM is commensurable in length mth the rational straight line CD set 
out; 

therefore CF is a first apotome. [x. Deff. iii. 1] 

Therefore etc. Q. e. d. 


Proposition 98 


The square on a first apotome of a medial straight line applied to a rational straight 
line prodtMXS as breadth a second apotome. 

Let AB be a first apotome of a medial straight line and CD a rational straight 
line, 

and to CD let there be applied CE equal to the square on AB, producing CF as 
breadth; 


I say that CF is a second apotome. 

For let BG be the annex to AB) 
therefore AO, GB are medial straight lines commensurable in square only 


which contain a rational rectangle. 
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[X. 74] 

To CD let there be applied 
CH equal to the square on AG, 
producing CK sat breadth, and 
KL equal to the square on GB, 
producing KM as breadth; 
therefore the whete' CL is 
< equid to . the squares on AG’, 
GB) 


tlierefoie' CL is also medial. , {x. 15 and 23, For.] 

And it is applied to the rational straight line CD, produci^ CM as breadth; 
therefore CM is rationrd and inoommensudtble in length wi^ CD. [x. 22] 
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Now, ance CL is equal to the squares on AO, OB, 

and, in these, the square on AB is equal to CE, 
tlierefore the remainder, twice the rectangle AO, OB, is equal to FL. [ii. 7] 
But twice the rectangle AO, OB is rational; 

therefore FL is rational. 

And it is applied to the rational straight line FE, producing FM as breadth; 
therefore FM is also rational and commensurable in length with CD. [x. 20] 

Now, since the sum of the squares on AO, OB, that is, CL, is medial, while 
twice the rectangle AO, OB, that is, FL, is rational, 

therefore CL is incommensurable with FL. 

But, as CL is to FL, so is CM to FM; [vi. 1] 

therefore CM is incommensurable in length with FM. [x. 11 
And both ate rational; 
therefore CM, MF are rational straight lines commensurable in square only\ 

therefore CF is an apotome. [x. 73]\ 

I say next that it is also a second apotome. 

For let FM be bisected at N, 

and let NO be drawn through N parallel to CD; 
therefore each of the rectangles FO, NL is equal to the rectangle AO, OB. 

Now, since the rectangle AO, OB is a mean proportional between the squares 
on AO, OB, 

and the square on AO is equal to CH, 
the rectangle AO, OB to NL, 
and the square on BO to KL, 

therefore NLis also a mean proportional between CH, KL; 
therefore, as CH is to NL, so is NL to KL. 

But, as CH is to NL, so is CK to NM, 

and, as NL is to KL, so is NM to MK; [vi. 1] 

therefore, as CK is to NM, so is NM to KM ; [v. 11] 

therefore the rectangle CK, KM is equal to the square on NM [vi. 17], that is, 
to the fourth part of the square on FM. 

Since, then, CM, MF are two unequal straight lines, and the rectangle CK, 
KM equal to the fourth part of the square on MF and deficient by a square 
figure has been applied to the greater, CM, and divides it into commensurable 
parts, 

therefore the square on CM is greater than the square on MF by the square on 
a straight line commensurable in length with CM. [x. 17] 

And the annex FM is commensurable in length with the rational straight 
line CD set out; 

therefore CF is a second apotome. [x. Deff. in. 2] 

Therefore etc. q. e. d. 


Proposition 99 

The sgmre m a second apotome of a medial straight line applied to a rational 
stoaighi line produces as breadth a third apotome. 

Let AB be a second apotome of a medial straight line, and CD rational, 
ami to CD let there be applied CE equal to the square on AB, producing CF as 
biisadtfa; 


1 say that CF is a third apotome. 
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For let BG be the annex to AB] 
therefore AG, GB are medial straight Knes commensurable in square only 

[X. 75] 

Let CH equal to the square 


which contain a medial rectangle 


M 
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on AG be applied to CD, pro- 
ducing CK as breadth, 
and let KL equal to the square 
on BG be applied to KH, pro- 
ducing KM as breadth; 
therefore the whole CL is equal 
to the squares on AG, GB] 
therefore CL is also medial. [x. 15 and 23, For.] 
And it is applied to the rational straight line CD, producing CM as breadth; 
therefore CM is rational and incommensurable in length with CD. [x. 22] 
Now, since the whole CL is equal to the squares on AG, GB, and, in these, 
CE is equal to the square on AB, 

therefore the remainder LF is equal to twice the rectangle AG, GB. [ii. 7] 
Let then FM be bisected at the point N, 

and let AO be drawn parallel to CD; 

therefore each of the rectangles FO, NL is equal to the rectangle AG, GB. 
But the rectangle AG, GB is medial; 

therefore FL is also medial. 

And it is applied to the rational straight line EF, producing FM as breadth; 
therefore FM is also rational and incommensurable in length with CD. [x. 22] 
And, since AG, GB are commensurable in square only, 

therefore AG is incommensurable in length with GB; 
therefore the square on AG is also incommensurable with the rectangle AG, 
GB. [VI. 1, X. 11] 

But the squares on AG, GB are commensurable with the square on AG, 
and twice the rectangle AG, GB with the rectangle AG, GB; 
therefore the squares on AG, GB are incommensurable with twice the rectangle 
AG, GB. [x. 13] 

But CL is equal to the squares on AG, GB, 

and FL is equal to twice the rectangle AG, GB; 
therefore CL is also incommensurable with FL. 

But, as CL is to FL, so is CM to FM; [vi. 1] 

therefore CM is incommensurable in length with FM. [x. 11] 
And both are rational; 

therefore CM, MF are rational straight lines commensurable in square only; 

therefore CF is an apotome. [x. 73] 

I say next that it is also a third apotome. 

For, since the square on AG is commensurable with the square on GB, 
therefore CH is also commensurable with KL, 

. so that CK is also commensurable with KM. [vi. 1, x. 11] 

And, since the rectangle AG, GB is a mean proportional between the squares 
on AG, GB, 


and CH is equal to the square on AG, 
KL equal to the square on GB, 
and NL equal to the rectangle AG, GB; 
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therefore NL is also a mean proportional bet^seen CH, KL; 
thmpefore, as CH is to so is NL to KL.. . 

But, as CH is to NL, so is CK to NM, 

and, as NL is to KL, so is NM to KM ; [vi. 1] 

therefore, as CiC is to Jlf AT, so is AfJV to KAf ; [v. 11] 

therefore the rectan^e CK, KM is equal to [the square on MN, that is, to] the 
fourth part of the square on FM. 

Since, then, CM, MF are two unequal straight lines, and a parallelogram 
equal to the fourth part of the square on FM and deficient by a square figure 
h^ been applied to CM, and divides it into commensurable parts, 
therefore the square on CM is greater than the square on MF by the square on 
a straight line commensurable with CM. [x. 1'^ 

And neither of the straight lines CM, MF is commensurable in length wit][ 
the rational straight line CD set out; 

therefore CF is a third apotome. [x. Deff. in. 

Therefore etc. q. s. n. 

Proposition 100 


The square on a minor straight line applied to a rational straight line produces as 
breadih a fourth apotome. 

Let AB be a minor and CD a rational straight line, and to the rational 
straight line CD let CE be applied equal to the square on AB and producing 
CF as breadth; 

I say that CF is a fourth apotome. 


For let BG be the annex to 
AB] 

therefore AO, GB are straight 
lines incommensurable in 
square which make the sum 
of the squares on AO, GB ra- 
tional, but twice the rectangle 
AG, GB medial. [x. 76] 



To CD let there be applied CH equal to the square on AG and producii^ CK 


as breadth, 

and KL equal to the square on BG, producing KM as breadth; 
therefore the whole CL is equal to the squares on AG, GB. 


And the sum of the squares on AG, OB is rational; 

therefore CL is also rational. 


And it is applied to the rational straight line CD, producing CM as breadth; 
therefore CM is also rational and commensurable in length with CD. [x. 20] 
And, since the whole CL is equal to the squares on AO, GB, and, in these, CE 
is equal to the square on AB, 

therefore the remainder FL is e(pial to twice the rectangle AQ, GB. 7] 

Let then FM be bisected at the pdnt N, 
and let NO be drawn through N parallel to either of the straight lines CD, ML] 
therefore each of the rectangles FO, NL is equal to the rectangle AQ, GB. 
And, since twice the rectangle AG, OB is medial and is equal to FL, 
therefore FL is also mediaL 


And it is applied to the rational strai^t line FE, producing FM as breadth; 
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therefcH« FM is rational and incommensurable in length with CZ). [x. 22] 
And, since the sum of the squares on AGi OB is rational, 
while twice the rectangle AO, OB is medial, 
the squares on AG, OB are incommensurable with twice the rectangle AO, OB. 
But CL is equal to the squares on AG, OB, 

and FL equal to twice the rectangle AC?, OB; 
there£<»e CL is incmnmensurable with FL. 

But, as CL is to FL, so is CM to MF; [vi. 1] 

therefore CM is incommensurable in length with MF. [x. 11] 
And both are rational; 

therefore CM, MF are rational straight lines commensurable in square only; 

therefore CF is an apotome. [x. 73] 

I say that it is also a fourth apotome. 

For, since AG, OB are incommensurable in square, 
therefore the square on AG is also incommensurable with the square on OB. 
And CH is equal to the square on AG, 

and KL equal to the square on OB; 
therefore CH is incommensurable with KL. 

But, as CH is to KL, so is CK to KM ; [vi. 1] 

therefore CK is incommensurable in length with KM. [x. 11] 
And, since the rectangle AG, OB is a mean proportional between the squares 
on AG, OB, 

and the square on AG is equal to CH, 
the square on OB to KL, 
and the rectangle AG, OB to NL, 
therefore NL is a mean proportional between CH, KL; 
therefore, as CH is to NL, so is NL to KL. 

But, as CH is to NL, so is CK to NM, 

and, as NL is to KL, so is NM to KM ; [vi. 1] 

therefore, as CK is to MN, so is MN to KM; [v. 11] 

therefore the rectangle CK, KM is equal to the square on MN [vi. 17], that is, 
to the fourth part of the square on FM. 

Since then CM, MF are two unequal straight lines, and the rectangle CK, 
KM equal to the fourth part of the square on MF and deficient by a square 
figure has been applied to CM and divides it into incommensurable parts, 
therefore the square on CM is greater than Ibe square on MF by the square on 
a straight line incommensurable with CM. [x. 18] 

And the whole CM is commensurable in length with the rational straight 
line CD set out; 

therefore CF is a fourth apotome. [x. Deff . ni. 4] 

Therefore etc. Q. ®. n. 

PnoirosmoN 101 

The square on the straight line which produces twift a rational area a medial wfiole, 
if applied to a rational straight line, produces as breadth a fifth apotome. ’ 
liet AB be the straight line which produces with a rational area a meditd 
^hole, and CD a rational straight line, and to CD let CE be applied equal to 
the square oh AB and producing CF as breadth; 

I say that CF is a*^fth apotome. 
fW'let -BO be the annex to AB; 
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tlierefore AO, OB are strfught lines incommensurable in square which make 
the sum of the squares on them medial but twice the rectangle contained by 
them rational. [x. 77] 

To CD let there be applied 

CH equal to the square on AO, A B G 

and KL equal to the square on 
OB; 

therefore the whole CL is equal 
to the squares on AO, OB. 

But the sum of the squares 
on AG, OB together is medial; 

therefore CL is medial. I 

And it is applied to the rational straight line CD, producing CM as breadth; 

therefore CM is rational and incommensurable with CD. [x. 2a 
And, since the whole CL is equal to the squares on AG, OB, \ 

and, in these, CE is equal to the square on A B, \ 

therefore the remainder FL is equal to twice the rectangle AG, OB. [ii. 7]\ 
Let then FM be bisected at N, 

and through N let NO be drawn parallel to either of the straight lines CD, ML; 
therefore each of the rectangles FO, NL is equal to the rectangle AG, GB. 
And, since twice the rectangle AG, GB is rational and equal to FL, 

therefore FL is rational. 

And it is applied to the rational straight line EF, producing FM as breadth; 
therefore FM is rational and commensurable in length with CD. [x. 20] 
Now, since CL is medial, and FL rational, 

therefore CL is incommensurable with FL. 

But, as CL is to FL, so is CM to MF; [vi. 1] 

therefore CM is incommensurable in length with MF. [x. 11] 
And both are rational; 

therefore CM, MF are rational straight lines commensurable in square only; 

therefore CF is an apotorae. [x. 73] 

I say next that it is also a fifth apotome. 

For we can prove similarly that the rectangle CK, KM is equal to the square 
on NM, that is, to the fourth part of the square on FM. 

And, since the square on AG is incommensurable with the square on GB, 
while the squaj% on AG is equal to CH, 
and the square on GB to KL, 
therefore CH is incommensurable with KL. 

But, as CH is to KL, so is CK to KM ; - [vi. 1] 

therefore CK is incommensurable in length mth KM. [x. 11] 

Since then CM, MF are two unequal straight lines, 
and a parallelogram equal to the fourth part of the square on FM and deficient 
by a square figure has been applied to CM, and divides it into incommensu- 
rable parts, 

therefore the square on CM is greater than the square on MF by the square on 
a straight line incommensurable with CM. [x. 18] 

And the annex FM is commensurable with the rational straight line CD set out ; 

therefore CF is a fifth apotome. [x. Deff. ni. 5] 

Q. E. p. 
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Pboposition 102 

The square on the straight line which produces with a medial area a medial whole, 
if applied to a rational straight line, produces as breadth a sixth apotome. 

Let AB he the straight line which produces with a medial area a medial 
whole, and CD a rational straight line, 

and to CD let CE be applied equal to the square on AB and producing CF as 
breadth; 

I say that CF is a sixth apotome. 

For let BG be the annex to AB-, 

therefore AG, GB are straight 
^ Be lines incommensurable in 

' square which make the sum of 

C F N K M the squares on them medial, 

twice the rectangle AG, GB 
medial, and the squares on 
AG, GB incommensurable with 

D E 0 H L twice the rectangle AG, GB. 

[X. 78] 

Now to CD let there be applied CH equal to the square on AG and produc- 
ing CK as breadth, 

and KL equal to the square on BG’, 
therefore the whole CL is equal to the squares on AG, GB; 
therefore CL is also medial. 

And it is applied to the rational straight line CD, producing CM as breadth; 
therefore CM is rational and incommensurable in length with CD. [x. 22] 
Since now CL is equal to the squares on AG, GB, 

and, in these, CE is equal to the square on AB, 
therefore the remainder FL is equal to twice the rectangle AG, GB. [ii. 7] 
And twice the rectangle AG, GB is medial; 

therefore FL is also medial. 

And it is applied to the rational straight line FE, producing FM as breadth; 
therefore FM is rational and incommensurable in length wth CD. [x. 22] 
And, since the squares on AG, GB are incommensurable with twice the rec- 
tangle AG, GB, 

and CL is equal to the squares on AG, GB, 
and FL equal to twice the rectangle AG, GB, 
therefore CL is incommensurable with FL. 

But, as CL is to FL, so is CM to MF; [vi. 1] 

thei'efore CM is incommensurable in length with MF. [x. 11] 
And both are rational. 

Therefore CM, MF are rational straight lines commensurable in square only; 

therefore CF is an apotome. [x. 73] 

I say next that it is also a sixth apotome. 

For, since FL is equal to twice the rectangle AG, GB, 

let FM be bisected at N, 
and let NO be draAVn through N parallel to<7£); 
therefore each of the rectangles FO, NL is equal to the rectangle AG, GS. 
And, mnee AO, GB are incommensurable in square, 
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therefore the square on AG is incommensurable with the square on GB. 

But Off is equal to the square on AG, 

and KL is equal to the square on GB; 
therefore CB is incommensurable with KL. 

But, as Oil is to JCL, so is CK to KM; - [vi. 1] 

therefore CK is incommensurable with KM- 11] 

And, since the rectangle AG, GB is a mean proportional between the squares 
on AG, GB, 

and CH is equal to the square on AG, 

KL equal to the square on GB, 
and NL equal to the rectangle AG, GB, 
therefore NL is also a mean proportional between CH, KL; 
therefore, as CH is to NL, so is NL to KL. 

And for the same reason as before the square on CM is greater than th^ 
square on MF by the square on a straight line incommensurable with CM. 

[X. 18]\ 

And neither of them is commensurable with the rational straight line CD ' 
set out; 

therefore CF is a sixth apotome. [x. Deff. iii. 6] 

Q. X. D. 

Proposition 103 

A straight line commensurable in length with an apotome is an apotome and the 
same in order. 

Let AB be an apotome, 

and let CD be commensurable in length with AB; 

I say that CD is also an apotome and the same in C D F 

order with AB. 

For, since AB is an apotome, let BE be the annex to it; 
therefore AE, EB are rational straight lines commensurable in square only. 

[X. 73] 

Let it be contrived that the ratio of BE to DF is the same as the ratio of AB 
to CD; [VI. 12] 

therefore also, as one is to one, so are all to all; [v. 12] 

therefore also, as the whole AE is to the whole CF, so is AB to CD. 

But AB is commensurable in length with CD. 

Therefore AE is also commensurable with CF, and BE with DF. [x. 11] 

And AE, EB are rational straight lines commensurable in square only; 
tiierefore CF, FD are also rational straight lines commensiupable in square only. 

[X. 13] 

Now since, as AE is to CF, so is BE to DF, 

alternately therefore, as AE is.to EB, so is CF to FD. [v, 16] 

And the square on AE is greater than toe square on EB either by the square 
on a straight line commensurable with AM or by the square oq a straight line 
incommensurable with it. 

If then the square on AE is greater than the square on EB by the square on 
a straight line .eommeaaarable with AF^.the S(|uare on CF will also be greater 
thim t^ square on FD by toe a straight Une commensurable wito 

CF. . . . Cjc.14] 
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And, if AE is commensurable in length with the rational straight line set out, 

CF is so also, [X. 12] 

‘ if BE, then DF aiso, ' fid.] 

and, if neither of the straight lines AB, EB, tiien neither the stnu^t lines 
CF, FD. [X. 13] 

But, if the square on AE is greater than the square on EB by the square on 
a straight line incommensurable with AE, 

the square on CF will also be greater than the square on FD by the square on 
a straight line incommensurable with CF. [x. 14] 

And, if AE is commensurable in length witli the rational straight line set out, 

CF is so also, 

if BE, then DF also, [x. 12] 

and, if neither of the straight lines AE, EB, then neither of the straight Hues 
CF, FD. [x. 18] 

Therefore CD is an apotome and the same in order with AB. q. e. d. 

Proposition 104 

A straight line commensurable xeith an apotome of a medial straight line is an 
apotome of a medial straight line and the same in order. 

Lot AB be an apotome of a medial straight line, 

and let CD be commensurable in length with AB) 

I say that C/> is also an apotome of a medial straight 

1 line and the same in order with AB. 

C D F For, since AB is an apotome of a medial straight 

line, let EB be the annex to it. 

Therefore AE, EB are meiUal straight lines commensurable in square only. 

[x. 74, 75] 

Let it be contrived that, as AB is to CD, so is BE to DF; fvi. 120 

therefore AE is also commensurable with CF, and BE with DF. [v. 12, x. 11]' 
But AE, EB are medial straight lines commensurable in square only; 
therefore CF, FD are also medial straight lines [x. 23] commensurable in 
square only; [x. 13] 

therefore CD is an apotome of a medial straight line. [x. 74, 7^ 
I say next that it is also the same in order with AB. 

Since, M AE is to EB, so is CF to FD, 
therefore also, as the square on AEia to the rectangle AE, EB, so is the square 
on CF to the rectangle CF, FD. 

But the square on AE is commensurable with the square on CF; 
therefore the rectangle AE, EB is also commensurable with Ihe rectani^ CF, 
FD. . [y. 16, X. 11] 

Therefore, if riie rectangle AE, EB is rational,^ the reetan^ CF, FD wUl 
also be rational, ' fx. Def. 4] 

and if the rectangle AE, EB is medial, the rectangle CF, FD is also medial. 

: fx. 23, Pot.] 

Therefore CD is<an apoftome of a medial stralf^t line and the same in order 
withAB. r [x.74,7^ 

- ' ; ' ^ ^ ‘ Q; D* ' ’ 
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Proposition 105 

A straight line commensurable toith a minor straight line is minor. 

Let AB be a minor straight line, and CD commensurable with AB', 

I say that CD is also minor. ^ BE 

Let the same construction be made as before; ' 

then, since AE, EB are incommensurable in square, C ip F 

[X. 76] 

therefore CF, FD are also incommensurable in square. [x, 13] 
Now since, as AE is to EB, so is CF to FD, [v. 12, v. 16] 

therefore also, as the square on AE is to the square on EB, so is the square oi;i 
CF to the square on FD. [vi. 

Therefore, componendo, as the squares on AE, EB are to the square on El 
so are the squares on CF, FD to the square on FD. [v. 18]j 

But the square on BE is commensurable with the square on DF; 
therefore the sum of the squares on AE, EB is also commensurable with the\ 
sum of the squares on CF, FD. [v. 16, x. 11] 

But the sum of the squares on AE, EB is rational; [x. 76] 

therefore the sum of the squares on CF. FD is also rational, [x. Def. 4] 
Again, since, as the square on AE is to the rectangle AE, EB, so is the 
square on CF to the rectangle CF, FD, 

while the square on AE is commensurable with the square on CF, 
therefore the rectangle AE, EB is also commensurable with the rectangle CF, 
FD. 

But the rectangle AE, EB is medial; [x. 76] 

therefore the rectangle CF, FD is also medial; [x. 23, Por.] 
therefore CF, FD are straight lines incommensurable in square which make 
the sum of the squares on them rational, but the rectangle contained by them 
medial. 

Therefore CD is minor. [x. 76] 

Q. E. D. 


Proposition 106 

A straight line commensurable with that which produces with a rational area a 
medial whole is a straight line which produces with a rational area a medial whole. 
Let AB be a straight line which produces with a rational area a medial whole, 
and CD commensurable with AB', 

I say that CD is also a straight line which produces A , f ... — 

with a rational area a medial whole. C[ D F 

For let BE be the annex to AB] 

therefore AE, EB are straight lines incommensurable in square which make 
the sum of the squares on AE, EB medial, but the rectangle contained by them 
rational. [x. 77] 

Let the same construction be made. 

Then we can prove, in manner similar to the foregoing, that CF, FD are in 
the same ratio as AE, EB, 

the sum of the squares on AE, EB is commensurable with the sum of the 
squares on CF, FD, 

and the rectangle AE, EB with the rectangle CF, FD] 
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BO that CF, FD are also straight lines incommensurable in square which make 
the sum of the squares on CF, FD medial, but the rectangle contained by them 
rational. 

Therefore CD is a straight line which produces with a rational area a medial 
whole. [X. 77] 

Q. E. D. 


Proposition 107 

A straight line commensurable with that which produces with a medial area a 
medial whole is itself also a straight line which produces with a medial area a medial 
whole. 

Let ABhea straight line which produces with a medial area a medial whole, 
g and let CD be commensurable with AB; 

I say that CD is also a straight line which produces 
C D F with a medial area a medial whole. 

For let BE be the annex to AB, 
and let the same construction be made; 
therefore AE, EB are straight lines incommensurable in square which make 
the sum of the squares on them medial, the rectangle contained by them me- 
dial, and further, the sum of the squares on them incommensurable with the 
rectangle contained by them. [x. 78] 

Now, as was proved, AE, EB are commensurable with CF, FD, 
the sum of the squares on AE, EB with the sum of the squares on CF, FD, 
and the rectangle AE, EB with the rectangle CF, FD; 
therefore CF, FD arc also straight lines incommensurable in square which 
make the sum of the squares on them medial, the rectangle contained by them 
medial, and further, the sum of the squares on them incommensurable with the 
rectangle contained by them. 

Therefore CD is a straight line which produces with a medial area a medial 
whole. [x. 78] 

Q. E. D. 


Proposition 108 

If from a rational area a medial area be subtracted, the ^^side^^ of the remaining 
area becomes one of two irrational straight lines, either an apotome or a minor 
straight line. 

For from the rational area BC let the medial area BD be subtracted; 

I say that the^^side^^of the remainder EC 
becomes one of two irrational straight 
lines, either an apotome or a minor straight 
line. 

For let a rational straight line FG be 
sot out, 

to FG let there be applied the rectangular 
parallelogram GH equal to BC, 
and let GK equal to DB be subtracted; 
therefore the remainder UC is equal toLH. 

Since, then, BC is rational, and BD 
medial, 
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while BC is equal to GH, and BD to GK, ■ 
thetefore GH is rational, and GK mediaXi 
And they are applied to the rational straight line FG; 
therefore FH is rational and commensurable in length with FO, [x. 20] 
while FK is rational and incommensurable in length with FG; [x. 22} 

therefore FH is incommensurable in length with FK. [x. 13] 

Therefore FH, FK are rational straight lines commensurable in square only; 

therefore KH is an apotome [x. 73], and KF the annex to it. 

Now the square on HF is greater than the square on FK by the square on a 
straight line either commensurable with HF or not commensurable. 

First, let the square on it be greater by the square on a straight line com^ 
mensurable with it. j 

Now the whole HF is commensurable in length mth the rational straight 
line FG set out; \ 

therefore KH is a first apotome. [x. Dcff. in. 1]\ 

But the “side” of the rectangle contained by a rational straight line and a\ 
first apotome is an apotome. [x. 91] \ 

Therefore the “side” of LH, that is, of EC, is an apotome. 

But, if the square on HF is greater than the square on FK by the square on 
a straight line incommensurable \vith HF, 

while the w'hole FH is commensurable in length with the rational straight line 
FG set out, 

KH is a fourth apotome. [x. Deff. in. 4] 

But the “side” of the rectangle contained by a rational straight line and a 
fourth apotome is minor. [x. 94] 

Q. E. D. 

Proposition 109 

If from a medial area a rcdional area be subtracted, there arise two other irrational 
^raight lines, either a first apotome of a medial straight line or a straight line which 
produces with a rational area a medial whole. 

For from the medial area BC let the rational area BD be subtracted. 

I say that the “side” of the remainder EC becomes one of two irrational 
straight lines, either a first apotome of a medial straight line or a straight line 
which produces with a rational area a medial whole. 

For let a rational straight line FG be set F K H 

out, 

and let the areas be similarly applied. 

It follows then that FH is rational and 
incommensurable in length with FG, 
while KF is rational and commensurable in 
length with FG; 

therefore FH, FK are rational straight lines 
commensurable in square only; [x. 13] 

therefore KH is an apotome, and FK the annex to it. [x. 73] 
.Now the square oa HF is graiter than die square on FK either by the square 
onaetraight line oocdmensumhle with if F or by the square oh a straighV fine, 
incommensurable with it. 
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If ^en tbe aquaro on HF is greater than the square ou FK by the square on 
a straight line commensurable with HF, 

while the annex FK is commensurable in length with the rational straight line 
FG set out, 

KH is a second apotome. [x, Deff. ra. 2] 

But FG is rational; 

so that the “»de” of LH, that is, of EC, is a first apotome of a medial straight 
line, [x. 92] 

But, if the square on HF is greater than the square on FK by the square on 
a straight line incommensuraUe with HF, 

while the annex FK is commensurable in length with the rational straight line 
FG set out, 

KH is a fifth apotome; [x. Deff. ui. 5] 

so that the “side” of EC is a straight line which produces with a rational area a 
medial whole. [x. 95] 

Q. E. o. 


Proposition 110 


If from a medial area there he subtracted a medial area incommensurable with the 
whole, the two remaining irrational straight lines arise, either a second apototne of 
a medial straight line or a straight line which produces with a medial area a mediai 
whole. 

For, as in the foregoing figures, let there be subtracted from the medial area 
BC the medial area BD incommensurable with the whole; 

I say that the “side” of EC is one of 
two irrational straight lines, either a sec- 
ond apotome of a medial straight line or 
a straight line which produces witii a 
medial area a medial whole. 

For, since each of the rectangles BC', 
BD is medial, 

and BC is incommensurable with BD, 
it follows that each of the straight lines 
FH, FK will be rational and incommen- 
surable in length with FG. [x. 22] 

And, since BC is incommensurable with BD, 

that is, GH with GK, 

HF is also incommensurable with FK', [vi. 1, x. 11] 

therefore FH, FK axe rational straight lines omnmensurable in square only; 

therefore KH is an apotome. [x. 73] 

If then the square on FH is greater than the square onFK by the squaxe on 
a straight line omnmensunible with FH, 

while neither of the straight lines FH, FK is commensurable in length witii the 
rational strai^t line FO set out, 

is a third apotcone. . [x. Deff . m. 3} 

. But KL is rational, 

and, the rectangle contained by a rational straight line and a third apotome is 
irrational^ 
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and the “side” of it is irrational, and is called a second apotome of a medial 
straight line; [x. 93] 

80 that the “side” of LH, that is, of EC, is a second apotome of a medial straight 
line. 

But, if the square on FH is greater than the square on FK by the square on 
a straight line incommensurable with FH, 

while neither of the straight lines HF, FK is commensurable in length with FG, 

KH is a sixth apotome. [x. Deff. iii. 6] 

But the “side” of the rectangle contained by a rational straight line and a 
sixth apotome is a straight line which produces with a medial area a medial 
whole. [x. 96] 

Therefore the “side” of LH, that is, of EC, is a straight line which produces 
with a medial area a medial whole. Q. e. d. 

Proposition 111 

The apotome is not the same with the binomial straight line. 

Let AB be an apotome; 

I say that AB is not the same with the binomial 

straight line. ^ P 

For, if possible, let it be so; D G E F 

let a rational straight line DC be set out, and to CD i + — i 

let there be applied the rectangle CE equal to the 
square on AB and producing DE as breadth. 

Then, since A B is an apotome, 

DE is a first apotome. [x. 97] 

Let EF be the annex to it; 

therefore DF, FE are rational straight lines commen- 
surable in square only, 

the square on DF is greater than the square on FE by ' 

the square on a straight line commensurable with DF, 

and DF is commensurable in length with the rational straight line DC set out. 

[x. Deff. III. 1] 

Again, since AB is binomial, 

therefore DE is a first binomial straight line. [x. 60] 

Let it be divided into its terms at G, 

and let DG be the greater term; 

therefore DG, GE are rational straight lines commensurable in square only, 
the square on DG is greater than the square on GE by the Square on a straight 
line commensurable with DG, and the greater term DG is commensurable in 
length with the rational straight line DC set out. [x. Deff. ii. 1] 

Therefore DF. is also commensurable in length with DG; [x. 12] 

therefore the remainder GF is also commensurable in length with DF. [x. 16] 
But DF is incommensurable in length with EF; 

therefore FG is also incommensurable in length with EF. [x. 13] 
Therefore GF, FE are rational straight lines commensurable in square only; 

therefore EG is an apotome. [x. 73] 

But it is also rational: 


which is impossible. 
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Therefore the apotome is not the same with the binomial straight line. 

Q. E. D. 

The apotome and the irrational straight lines following it are neither the same vnth 
the medial straight line nor with one another. 

For the square on a medial straight line, if applied to a rational straight line, 
produces as breadth a straight line rational and incommensurable in length 
with that to which it is applied, [x. 22] 

while the square on an apotome, if applied to a rational straight line, produces 
as breadth a first apotome, [x. 97] 

the square on a fir.st apotome of a medial straight line, if applied to a rational 
straight line, produces as breadth a second apotome. [x. 98] 

the square on a second apotome of a medial straight line, if applied to a ra- 
tional straight line, produces as breadth a third apotome, [x. 99] 

the square on a minor straight line, if applied to a rational straight line, pro- 
duces as breadth a fourth apotome, fx. 100] 

the square on the straight line which produces with a rational area a medial 
whole, if applied to a rational straight line, produces as breadth a fifth apo- 
tomc, [x. 101] 

and the square on the straight line which produces with a medial area a medial 
whole, if applied to a rational straight line, produces as breadth a sixth apo- 
tome. [x. 102] 

Since then the said breadths differ from the first and from one another, from 
the first because it is rational, and from one another since they are not the 
same in order, 

it is clear that the irrational straight lines themselves also differ from one an- 
other. 

And, since the apotome has been proved not to be the same as the binomial 
straight line, |x. Ill] 

but, if applied to a rational straight line, the straight lines following the apo- 
tome produce, as breadths, each according to its own order, apotomes, and 
those following the binomial straight line themselves also, according to their 
order, produce the binomials as breadths, 

therefore those following the apotome are different, and those following the 
binomial straight line arc different, so that there are, in order, thirteen irra- 
tional straight lines in all, 

Medial, 

Binomial, 

First bimedial. 

Second bimedial. 

Major, 

“Side" of a rational plus a medial area, 

“Side” of the sum of two medial areas, 

Apotome, 

First apotome of a medial straight line. 

Second apotome of a medial straight line. 

Minor, 

Producing a rational area a medial whole, 

Producing with a medial area a medial whole. 
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Proposition 112 

The eguare on a rational straight line applied to the binomial straight lineprodttces 
as breadth an apotome the terms of which are commensurable with the terms of the 
birumial and moreover in the same ratio; and further, the apotome so arising will 
have the same order as the binomial straight line. 

Let be a rational straight line, 

let BC be a binomial, and let DC be its greater term; 
let the rectangle BC, EF be equal to the square on A ; 



KEF H 

I say that EF is an apotome the terms of which are commensurable with CD, 
DB, and in the same ratio, and further, EF will have the same order as BC. 
For again let the rectangle BD, G be equal to the square on A. 

Since, then, the rectangle BC, EF is equal to the rectangle BD, G, 

therefore, as CB is to BD, so is (? to EF. [vi. 16] 

But CB is greater than BD; 

therefore G is also greater than EF. [v. 16, v. 14] 

Let EH be equal to G; 

therefore, as CB is to BD, so is HE to EF; 
therefore, separando, as CD is to BD, so is HF to FE. [v. 17] 
Let it be contrived that, as HF is to FE, so is FK to KE; 
therefore also the whole HK is to the whole KF as FK is to KE; 
for, as one of the antecedents is to one of the consequents, so are all the ante- 
cedents to all the consequents. [v. 12] 

But, as FK is to KE, so is CD to DB; [v. 11] 

therefore also, as HK is to KF, so is CD to DB. [id.] 

But the square on CD is commensurable with the square on DB; [x. 36] 
therefore the square on HK is also commensurable with the square on KF. 

[VI. 22, X. 11] 

And, as the square on HK is to the square on KF, so is HK to KE, since the 
three straight lines HK, KF, KE are proportional. [v. Def. 9] 

Therefore HK is commensurable in length with KE, 

so that HE is also commensurable in length with BK. [x. 15] 
Now, since the square on A is equal to the rectangle EH, BD, 
while the square on A is rational, 
therefore the rectangle EH, BD is also rational. 

And it is applied to the rational straight line BD; 

therefore EH is rational and commensurable in length with BD; [x. 20] 
so that EK, being commensurable with it, is also rational and commensurable 
in length with BD. 

Since, then, as CD is to DB, so is FK to KE, 

while CD, DB ate straight lines ccnnmenRirable in square only, 
therefore FK, KE are also commensurable in square'only. [x. 11] 
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But KE is rat&cmal^ 

V therefore FK is also rational. 

Therefore FK, KEbxq rational straight lines commensurable in square only; 

therefore EF is an apotome. [X. 73] 

Now the square on CD is greater than the square on DB either by the square 
on a straight line commensurable with CD or by the square tm a straight linn 
incommensurable with it. 

If then the square on CD is greater than the square on DB by the square on 
a straight line commensurable with CD, the square on FK is also greater than 
the square on KE by the square on a straight line commensurable with FK. 

[x. 14] 

And, if CZ> is commensurable in length with the rational straight line set out, 

so also is FK ; [x. 11, 12] 

if BD is so commensurable, 

so also is KE; [x. 12] 

but, if neither of the straight lines CD, DB is so commensurable, 
neither of the straight lines FK, KE is so. 

But, if the square on CD is greater than the square on DB by the square on 
a straight line incommensurable with CD, 

the square on FK is also greater than the square on KE by the square on a 
straight line incommensurable with FK. [x. 14] 

And, if CD is commensurable with the rational strai^t line set out, 

so also is FK; 
if BD is so commensurable, 
so also is KE; 

but, if neither of the straight lines CD, DB is so commensurable, 
neither of the straight lines FK, KE is so; 
so that FE is an apotome, the terms of which, FK, KE are commensurable with 
the terms CD, DB of the binomial straight line and in the same ratio, and it 
has the same order as BC. q. e. d. 

Proposition 113 

The eqmre on a rational straight line, if applied to an apotome, produces as breadth 
the binomial ^adght line the terms of which are commensurable with the terms of 
the apotome and in the same ratio; and further, the binomial so arising has the same 
order as the apotome. 

Let A be a rational straight line and BD an apotome, and let the rectangle 
BD, KH be equal to the square on A, so that the square on 
K the rational straight line A when applied to the apotome 
BD produces KH as breadth; 

G I say that KH is a binomial strai^t line the terms of 
. -E which are commensurable with the terms of BD and in the 
, . same ratio; and further, KH has the same order as BD. 

For let DC be the annex to BD; 
therefore BC, CD are iational straight lines commensu- 
H table in square only. [x. 73] 

Let the rectanj^e BC, 0 be also equal to the square 
on A. 

But the;,square on A is rational; 
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therefore the rectangle BC, G is also raHonal. 

And it has been applied to the rational strai^t line BC; 

therefore G is rational and commensurable in length with BC. [x. 20] 
Since now the rectangle BC, G is equal to the rectangle BD, KH, 

therefore, proportionally, as CB is to BD, so is KH to G. [vi. 16] 
But BC is greater than BD; 

therefore KH is also greater than G. [v. 16, v. 14] 

Let KE be made equal to G; 

therefore KE is commensurable in length with BC. 

And since, as CB is to BD, so is HK to KE, 
therefore, convertcndo, as BC is to CD, so is KH to HE. [v. 19, For.] 

Let it be contrived that, as KH is to HE, so is HF to FE; 
therefore also the remainder KF is to FH as KH is to HE, that is, as BC is to 
CD. [v. 19] 

But BC, CD are commensurable in square only; \ 

therefore KF, FH are also commensurable in square onlj* ■* 

And since, as KH is to HE, so is KF to FH, 

while, as KH is to HE, so is HF to FE, ' 

therefore also, as KF is to FII, so is HF to FE, [v. 11] 

so that also, as the first is to the third, so is the square on the first to the 
square on the second; [v. Def. 9] 

therefore also, as KF is to FE, so is the square on KF to the square on FH. 
But the square on KF is commensurable with the square on FH, 
for KF, FH are commensurable in square; 
therefore KF is also commensurable in length with FE, [x. 11] 
so that KF is also commensurable in length with KE. [x. 15] 
But KE is rational and commensurable in length with BC ; 
therefore KF is also rational and commensurable in length with BC. [x. 12] 
And, since, as BC is to CD, so is KF to FH, 

alternately, as BC is to KF, so is DC to FH. [v. 16] 

But BC is commensurable with KF; 

therefore FH is also commensurable in length with CD. [x. 11] 
But BC, CD are rational straight lines commensurable in square only; 
therefore KF, FH are also rational straight lines [x. Def. 3] commensurable in 
square only; 

therefore KH is binomial. [x. 36] 

If now the square on BC is greater than the square on CD by the square on a 
straight line commensurable with BC, 

the square on KF will also be greater than the square on EH by the square on a 
strai^t line commensurable with KF. [x. 14] 

And, if BC is commensurable in length with the rational straight line set out, 

so also is KF; 

if CD is commensurable in length with the rational straight line set out, 

so also is FH, 

but, if neither of the straight lines BC, CD, 
then neither of the straight lines KF, FH. 

But, if the square on BC is greater than the square on CD by the square bn a 
straight line incommensurable with BC, 

the square on KF is also greater than the square on FH by the square on a 
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sttai^t line incommensurable with KF. [x. 14] 

And, if BC is commensurable with the rational straight line set out, 

so also is KF; 
if CD is so commensurable, 
so also is FH; 

but, if neither of the straight lines BC, CD, 
then neither of the straight lines KF, FH, 

Therefore KH is a binomial straight line, the terms of which KF, FH are 
commensurable with the terms BC, CD of the apotome and in the same ratio, 
and further, KH has the same order as BD. q. e. d. 


Proposition 114 


M 


7/ an area be contained by an apotome and the binomial straight line the temu of 
which are commensurable with the terms of the apotome and in the same ratio, the 
“side" of the area is rational. 

For let an area, the rectangle A B, CD, be contained by the apotome AB and 

the binomial straight line CD, 

^ B F greater term of the latter; 

* let the terms CE, ED of the binomial straight 

C f P line be commensurable with the terms AF, FBot 

Q the apotome and in the same ratio; 

and let the “side” of the rectangle AB, CD be G; 

H I say that G is rational. 

For let a rational straight line H be set out, 
and to CD let there be applied a rectangle equal 
to the square on H and producing KL as breadth, 
Therefore KL is an apotome. 

liCt its terms be KM, ML commensurable with the terms CE, ED of the bi- 
nomial straight line and in the same ratio. [x. 112] 

But CE, ED are also commensurable with AF, FB and in the same ratio; 

therefore, as AF is to FB, so is KM to ML. 

Therefore, alternately, as AF is to KM, so is BF to LM; 
therefore also the remainder AB is to the remainder KL as AF is to KM. [v. 19] 
But AF is commensurable with KM ; [x. 12] 

therefore AB is also commensurable with KL. [x. 11] 

And, as AB is to KL, so is the rectangle CD, AB to the rectangle CD, KL; 

[VI. 1] 

therefore the rectangle CD, AB is also commensurable with the rectangle CD, 
KL. [X. 11] 


But the rectangle CD, KL is equal to the square on H; 
therefore the rectangle CD, AB is commensurable with the square on H. 
But the square on G is equal to the rectangle CD, AB; 

therefore the square on G is coipmensurable with the square on H. 
But the square on H is rational; ^ 

therefore the square on G is also rational; 
therefoqfe G is rational. 

And it is the “side” of the rectangle AB. 

Therefore etc. 
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PoBiBH. And it is made manifest to us by this also that it is posadble.lar a 
rational area to be contained by irrational straight lines. q. n. n. 

Proposition 115 

From a medial straight line there arise irrational straight lines infinite in number, 
and none of them is the same as any of the preceding. 

Let A be a medial straight line; 

I say that from A there arise irrational 
straight lines infinite in number, and none A— — — — 

of them is the same as any of the preceding. 6 

Let a rational straight line B be set out, ^ 

and let the square on C be equal to the 

rectangle B, A ; D 

therefore C is irrational; [x. Def. 4] 

for that which is contained by an irrational and a rational straight line is i^ 
rational. [deduction from x. 20^ 

And it is not the same with any of the preceding; 
for the square on none of the preceding, if applied to a rational straight line 
produces as breadth a medial straight line. 

Again, let the square on D be equal to the rectangle B, C ; 
therefore the square on D is irrational. [deduction from x. 20] 

Therefore D is irrational; [x. Def. 4] 

and it is not the same with any of the preceding, for the square on none of the; 
preceding, if applied to a rational straight line, produces C as breadth. 

Similarly, if this arrangement proceeds ad infinitum, it is manifest that from 
the medial straight line there arise irrational straight lines infinite in number, 
and none is the same with any of the preceding. q. b. d. 
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DEFINITIONS 

1. A solid is that which has length, breadth, and depth. 

2. An extremity of a solid is a surface. 

3. A straight line is ai right angles to a plane, when it makes right angles with 
all the straight lines which meet it and are in the plane. 

4. A plane is at right angles to a p^ane when the straight lines drawn, in one of 
the planes, at right angles to the common section of the planes are at right 
angles to the remaining plane. 

5. The inclination of a straight line to a plane is, assuming a perpendicular 
drawn from the extremity of the straight line which is elevated above the plane 
to the plane, and a straight line joined from the point thus arising to the ex- 
tremity of the straight line which is in the plane, the an^e contained by the 
straight line so drawn and the straight line standing up. 

6. The inclination of a plane to a plane is the acute angle contained by the 
straight lines drawn at right angles to the common section at the same point, 
one in each of the planes. 

7. A plane is said to be similarly inclined to a plane as another is to another 
when the said angles of the inclinations are equal to one another. 

8. Parallel planes are those which do not meet. 

9. Similar solid figures are those contained by similar planes equal in multi- 
tude. 

10. Equal and similar solid figures are those contained by similar planes 
equal in multitude and in magnitude. 

11. A solid angle is the inclination constituted by more than two lines which 
meet one another and are not in the same surface, towards all the lines. 

Otherwise: A ^oUd angle is that which is contained by more than two plane 
angles which are not in the same plane and are constructed to one point. 

12. A pyramid is a solid figure, contained by planes, which is constructed 
from one plane to one point. 

13. A prism is a solid figure contained by planes two of which, namely those 
which are opposite, are equal, similar and parallel, while Uie rest are parallelo- 
grams. 

14. When, the diameter of a semicircle remaining fixed, the semicircle is car- 
ried round and restored again to the same position from which it began to be 
moved, the figure so comprehended is a sphere. 

15. The aitis of the sphere is the s1ra|;ht line which remains fixed and about 
which the semicircle is turned. 

16. The cerUre of the sphere is the samp as (hat of the semioirole. 

17. A diameter of the Sfdtere is any straight line drawn through the oentre niMi 
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terminated in both directions by the surface of the sphere. 

18. When, one side of those about the right angle in a right-angled triangle 
remaining fixed, the triangle is carried round and restored again to the same 
position from which it began to be moved, the figure so comprehended is a cone. 

And, if the straight line which remains fixed be equal to the remaining side 
about the right angle which is carried round, the cone will be right-angled) if 
less, obtuse-angled; and if greater, acute-angled. 

19. The axis of the cone is the straight line which remains fixed and about 
which the triangle is turned. 

20. And the base is the circle described by the straight line which is carried 
round. 

21. When, one side of those about the right angle in a rectangular part^lelo- 

gram remaining fixed, the parallelogram is carried round and restored again to 
the same position from which it began to be moved, the figure so comprehend- 
ed is a cylinder. \ 

22. The axis of the cylinder is the straight line which remains fixed and about 

which the parallelogram is turned. \ 

23. And the bases are the circles described by the two sides opporite to one 
another which are carried round. 

24. Similar cones and cylinders are those in which the axes and the diameters 
of the bases are proportional. 

25. A cube is a solid figure contained by six equal squares. 

26. An octahedron is a solid figure contained by eight equal and equilateral 

triangles. i 

27. An icosahedron is a solid figure contained by twenty equal and equi- 
lateral triangles. 

28. A dodecahedron is a solid figure contmned by twelve equal, equilateral, 
and equiangular pentagons. 


BOOK XI. PROPOSITIONS 
Proposition 1 

A part of a straight line cannot be in the plane of reference and a part in a plane 
more elevated. 

For, if possible, let a part AB of the straight line ABC be in the plane of ref- 


erence, and a part BC 
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Proposition 2 

If two straight lines cut one another, they are in one plane, and every triangle is in 
one plane. 

For let the two straight lines AB, CD cut one another at the point E; 

I say that AB, CD are in one plane, and every triangle is in one plane. 
For let points F, G be taken at random on EC, EB, 

let CB, FG be joined, 
and let FH, GK be drawn across; 

I say first that the triangle ECB is in one plane. 

For, if part of the triangle ECB, either FHC or GBK, is in the plane of ref- 
erence, and the rest in another, 
a part also of one of the straight lines EC, EB will 
be in the plane of reference, and a part in another. 

But, if the part FCBG of the triangle ECB be in 
the plane of reference, and the rest in another, 
a part also of both the straight lines EC, EB will 
be in the plane of reference and a part in another: 

which was proved absurd. [xi. 1] 
Therefore the triangle ECB is in one plane. 
But, in whatever plane the triangle ECB is, in 
that plane also is each of the straight lines EC, EB, 
and, in whatever plane each of the straight lines EC, EB is, in that plane are 
AB, CD also. [xi. 1] 

Therefore the straight lines AB, CD are in one plane, 

and every triangle is in one plane. Q. e. n. 



Proposition 3 

If two planes cut one another, their common section is a straight line. 

For let the two planes AB, BC cut one another, 

and let the line DB be their common section; 

I say that the line DB is a straight line. 

For, if not, from DtoB let the straight line DEB be 
joined in the plane AB, 
and in the plane BC the strai^t line DFB. 

Then the two straight lines DEB, DFB will have the 
same extremities, and will clearly enclose an area: 
■which is absurd. 

Therefore DEB, DFB are not straight lines. 
Similarly we can prove that neither will there be 
any other straight line joined from D to B except DB 
the common section of the planes AB, BC. 

Q. E. D. 

Proposition 4 

If a straight line be set up at right angles to two straight lines which cut one another, 
at their common point of section, it will also be at right angles to the plane through 
them. 
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For let a straight line EF be set up at right angles to the two straight lines 
AB, CD, which cut one another at the point E, from E; 

I say that EF is also at right angles to the 
plane through AB, CD. 

For let AE, EB, CE, ED be cut off equal to 
one another, 

and let any straight line GEH be drawn across 
through E, at random; 

let AD, CB be joined, 

and further, let FA, FG, FD, FC, FH, FB be 
joined from the point F taken at random <on 
EF>. I 

Now, since the two straight lines AE, ED are equal to the two straight lines 
CE, EB, and contain equal angles, \[i. 15] 

therefore the base AD is equal to the base CB, 
and the triangle AED will be equal to the triangle CEB; 
so that the angle DAE is also equal to the angle EBC. 

But the angle AEG is also equal to the angle BEH; [i. 15] 

therefore AGE, BEH are two triangles which have two angles equal to two 
angles respectively, and one side equal to one side, namely that adjacent to the 
equal angles, that is to say, AE to EB; 

therefore they will also have the remaining sides equal to the remaining sides. 

[I. 26] 

Therefore GE is equal to EH, and AG to BH. 

And, since AE is equal to EB, 

w'hile FE is conunon and at right angles, 
therefore the base FA is equal to the base FB. 

For the same reason 

FC is also equal to FD. 

An^^gj|ioe AD is equal to CB, 

■ ■ f and FA is also equal to FB, 

two side equal to the two sides FB, BC respectively; 

'he base FD was proved equal to the base FC; 
th angle FAD is also equal to the angle FBC. 

And 


[I. 4] 


Since ^ was proved equal to Biff, 

' I further, FA also equal to FB, 

the t ilnobtrt AG are equal to the two sides FB, BH. 
^ pUroved equal to the angle FBH; 


[ 1 . 8 ] 


.Now 

.'-if.'* 

'' 


[1.4] 


**etwo 


[ 1 . 8 ] 


' ^ G nrn^ '1 the equal to the base FH. 

•r IS common, 

Ji segment ^ ^ 

equal to the base FB; 

ILr tiielSjsiuch as, if we ie< 4 ual to the angle HEF. 

of Shgfe'® diaiS^^ ... . „ 

^‘^rore F_p i the &n^ ^ of thp cir^lp drawn at random through E. 

0^^^ ^ght fif|Araight line caniij«> ni&ke ^t angles with all -the 
a i?®? “ a plane monP^f^ ^ reference. _ ' 

® ^®®t ft and plane when it makes n^t ang^ 
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with all the straight lines which meet it and ara in that same plane ; [xi. Def. 3] 
therefore FE is at ri^t angles to the plane of reference. 

But the plane of reference is the plane through the straight lines AB, CD. 
Therefore FE is at right angles to the plane through AB, CD. 

Therefore etc. q. b. d. 


Proposition 5 

If a straight line he set up at right angles to three straight lines which meet one an- 
other, at their common point of section, the three straight lines are in one plane. 

For let a straight line AB be set up at right angles to the three straight lines 
BC, BD, BE, at their point of meeting at B; 

I say that BC, BD, BE axe in one plane. 

For suppose they are not, but, if possible, let BD, 
BE be in the plane of reference and BC in one more 
elevated; 

let the plane through AB, BC be produced; 
it will thus make, as common section in the plane of 
reference, a straight line. [xi. 3] 

Let it make BF. 

Therefore the three straight lines AB, BC, BF are in one plane, namely that 
drawn through AB, BC. 

Now, since .4 B is at right angles to each of the straight lines BD, BE, 
therefore AB is also at right angles to the plane through BD, BE. [xi. 4] 
But the plane through BD, BE is the plane of reference; 

therefore AB is at right angles to the plane of reference. 

Thus AB will also make right angles with all the straight lines which meet it 
and are in the plane of reference. [xi. Def. 8] 

But BF which is in the plane of reference meets it; 

therefore the angle ABF is right. 

But, by hypothesis, the angle ABC is also right; 

therefore the angle ABF is equal to the angle ABC. 

And they are in one plane: 

which is impossible. 

Therefore the straight line BC is not in a more elevated plane; 

therefore the three straight lines BC, BD, BE are in one plane. 
Therefore, if a straight line be set up at right angles to three straight lines, 
at th^ point of meeting, the three straight lines are in one plane, q. e. n. 

Proposition 6 

If two straiglht lines he at right angles to the same plane, the straight lines will he 
parallel. 

For let the two straight lines AB, CD be at right angles to the plane of ref- 
erence; 

I say that AB is parallel to CD. 

For let them meet the plane of reference at the pi^ts D, 
let the straight line BD be joined,' 
let DB be drawn, in the plane o£ reference, at ri^t an^ss to BD, 

. let DS be made equal to AB, 
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and let BE, AE, AD be jdned. 

Now, sinoe AB is at right angles to the plane of reference, it will also make 
right angles with all the straight lines which meet it and are in the plane of ref- 
erence. [xi. Def. 3] 

But each of the straight lines BD, BE is in the 
plane of reference and meets AB; 
therefore each of the angles ABD, ABE is right. 

For the same reason 

each of the angles CDB, CDE is also right. 

. And, since AB is equal to DE, 

and BD is common, 

the two sides AB, BD are equal to the two sides 
ED, DB; 

and they include right angles; 
therefore the base AD is equal to the base BE. 

And, since AB is equal to DE, 

while AD is also equal to BE, \ 

the two sides AB, BE are equal to the two sides ED, DA', 
and AB is their common base; 

therefore the angle ABE is equal to the angle EDA. [i. 8] 

But the angle ABE is right; 

therefore the angle EDA is also right; 
therefore ED is at right angles to DA. 

But it is also at right angles to each of the straight lines BD, DC ; 
therefore ED is set up at right angles to the three straight lines BD, DA, DC at 
their point of meeting; 

therefore the three straight lines BD, DA, DC are in one plane. 

But, in whatever plane DB, DA are, in that plane is AB also, 
for every triangle is in one plane; 
therefore the straight lines AB, BD, DC are in one plane. 

And each of the angles ABD, BDC is right; 

therefore AB is parallel to CD. 

Therefore etc. t 


[XI. 5] 
[XI. 2] 


[I. 28] 
E. D. 


Proposition 7 

If two straight lines be parallel and points he taken ai random on each of them, the 
straight line joining the points is in the same plane with the parallel straight lines. 

Let AB, CD be two parallel straight lines, 
and let points E, F be taken at random on them 
respectively; 

I say that the straight line joining the points E, F 
is in the same plane with the parallel straight lines. 

For suppose it is not, but, if possible, let it be in 
a more elevated plane as EOF, 

and let a plane be drawn through EOF; 
it will then make, as section in the plane of reference, a straight line. [kx. 3] 
Let it make it, as EF; 

therefore the two straight lines EOF, EF will enclose an area: 
which is impossible. 
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Therefore the straight line joined from £ to F is not in a plane more elevated; 
therefore the straight line joined from F to F is in the plane through the par- 
allel straight lines AB, CD. 

Therefore etc. q. e. d. 


Proposition 8 

If two straight lines be parallel, and one of them be at right angles to any plane, the 
remaining one will also be at right angles to the same plane. 

Let AB, CD be two parallel straight lines, 

and let one of them, AB, be at right angles to 
the plane of reference; 

I say that the remaining one, CD, will also be at 
right angles to the same plane. 

For let AB, CD meet the plane of reference at 
the points B, D, 

and let BD be joined; 

therefore AB, CD, BD are in one plane, [xi. 7] 
Let DE be drawn, in the plane of reference, at 
right angles to BD, 
let DE be made equal to AB, 
and let BE, AE, AD be joined. 

Now, since ^5 is at right angles to the plane of reference, 
therefore .4^ is also at right angles to all the straight lines which meet it and 
are in the plane of reference; [xi. Def. 3] 

therefore each of the angles ABD, ABE is right. 

And, since the straight line BD has fallen on the parallels AB, CD, 

therefore the angles ABD, CDB are equal to two right angles. [l. 29] 
But the angle ABD is right; 

therefore the angle CDB is also right; 
therefore CD is at right angles to BD. 

And, since ABhs equal to DE, 

and BD is common, 

the two sides AB, BD are equal to the two sides ED, DB; 
and the angle ABD is equal to the angle EDB, 
for each is right; 

therefore the base AD is equal to the base BE. 

And, since AB is equal to DE, 

and BE to AD, 

the two sides AB, BE are equal to the two si^s ED, DA respectively, 

and AE is their common base; 
therefore the angle ABE is equal to the angle EDA. 

But the angle ABE is right; 

therefore the angle EDA is also ri^t; 
therefore ED is at right angles to AD. 

But it is also at right angles to DB; 

therefore ED is also at right angles to the plane through BD, DA. [xi. 4] 
Therefore ED will also make right angles with all the straight lines which 
meet it and are in the plane throu^ BD, DA. 

But DC^ia in the plane through BD, DA, inasmuch as AB, BD are in the 
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plane ££>, ' E*i«2] 

' and I>C is also in the plane in -wfaidi 4iB| Bi> ate. 

Therefore ED is at right angles to DC, 

80 that CD is also at right angles to DE. 

But CD is also at right angles to BD. 

Therefore CD is set up at right angles to the two straight lines DE, DB 
which out one another, from the point of section at D; ^ 
so that CD is also at ri^t angles to the plane through DE, DB. [xi. 4] 
But the plane through DE, DB is the plane of reference; 

liierefore CD is at right angles to the plane of reference. 

Therefore etc. q. b. d. , 

Proposition 9 

Straight lines which are parallel to the same straight line and are not in the sai)M 
plane with it are also parallel to one arwiher. \ 

For let each of the straight lines AB, CD be parallel to EF, not being in th^ 
same plane with it; 

I say that AB is parallel to CD. 

For let a point G be taken at random on 
EF, 

and from it let there be drawn GH, in the 
plane through EF, AB, at right angles to 
EF, and GK in the plane through FE, CD 
again at right angles to EF. 

Now, since EF is at right angles to each of 
the straight lines GH, OK, 
therefore EF is also at right angles to the plane through GH, GK. [xi. 4] 
And EF is parallel to AB', 

therefore AB is also at right angles to the plane through HG, GK. [xi. 8] 
For the same reason 

CD is also at right angles to the plane through HG, GK; 
therefore each of the straight lines AB, CD is at right angles to the plane 
through HG, GK. 

But, if two straight lines be at right angles to the same plane, the straight 
lines are parallel; [xi. 6] 

therefore AB is paralld to CD. Q. b. d. 

Proposition 10 

If two straight lines meeting one another be parallel to two sti‘ttightlin&s meeting one 
another not in the same plane, they will coniain equal angles. 

For let the two straight lines AB, BC toeetiag one another be parallel to the 
two straight lines DE, EF meeting one another, not in the smne plane,' 

1 say that the angle ABC ‘ia< equal to the angle DEF. 

For let BA, BC, ED, EF be cut cfi equal to one another, and let AD, CF, 
BE, AC, DF ho joined. ' 

■ Now, since BA is etqu^ and parallel to £ID, ' . 'i.i 

therefore AD is also equal and paralld • <' : 

For the same reason ; 

CF is also equal and pamUed to BB. j v rurl 
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Therefore each of the strai^t lines AJ), CF is equal and parallel to BE. 

But strai^t lines which are parallel 
to the same straight line and are not in 
the same plane with it are parallel to 
one another; [xi. 9] 

therefore AD is parallel and equal to CP. 

And AC, DF join them; 
therefore AC is also equal and parallel 
to DF. [I. 33] 

Now, since the two sides AB, BC are 
equal to the two sides DE, EF, 
and the base AC is equal to the base DF, 
therefore the angle ABC is equal to the angle DEF. [i. 8] 

Therefore etc. q. e. d. 



Proposition 11 

From a given elevated point to draw a straight line perpendicular to a given pUme. 

Let A be the given elevated point, and the plane of reference the given plane; 
thus it is required to draw from the point A a straight line perpendicular to the 
plane of reference. 

Let any straight line BC be drawn, at random, in 
the plane of reference, 

and let AD be drawn from the point A 

peipendicular to BC. [i. 1^] 

If then AD is also perpendicular to the plane of 
reference, that which was enjoined will have been 
d(Mie. 

But, if not, let DE be drawn from the point D at 
right angles to BC and in the plane of reference, [i. 11] 
let AF be drawn from A perpendicular to DE, [i. 12] 

and let be drawn through the point F parallel to BC. [i. 31] 
Now, since BC is at right angles to each of the straight lines DA, DE, 
therefore BC is also at right angles to the plane through ED, DA. [xi. 4] 
And GH is pajallel to it; 

but, if two straight lines be parallel, and one of them be at right angles to any 
plane, the remaining one will also be at' right angles to the same plane; [xi. 8] 
therefore- (r/7 is also at right angles to the plane through ED, DA. 

Therefore GH is also at right angles to all the straight lines which meet it 
and are in the plane through FD, DA. [xi. Def. 3] 

But AF meets it and is in the plane through FD, DA; 

therefore GH is at right angles to FA, 

' so that FA is also at right' angles to GH. 

But AF is also at right angles to DE; 
therefore AF is at right angles to each of the ictraight lines GH, DE. 

But» ifa straight line be set up at right angles to two straight lines whidicut 
one another, at the point of section, it will ali^ be at right angles to the plane 
through them; - [xi. 4] 

thetefore FA n at ri^t angles to the plane through FD, GH. ' ' ' 
\But'.tl»>pbine throui^ ED, GH is the plane ol rdereaee; 
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therefore AF is at right angles to the plane of reference. 

Therefore from the given elevated point A the straight line AF has been 
drawn perpendicular to the plane of reference. q. e. f. 

Proposition 12 

To set up a straight line at right angles to a given plane from a given point in it. 
Let the plane of reference be the given plane, 
and A the point in it; 

thus it is required to set up from the point A a straight 
line at right angles to the plane of reference. 

Let any elevated point B be conceived, 

from B let BC be drawn perpendicular to 

the plane of reference, [xi. 11] 

and through the point A let .4 D be drawn 

parallel to BC. [i. 31] 

Then, since AD, CB are two parallel straight lines, 
while one of them, BC, is at right angles to the plane of 
therefore the remaining one, AD, is also at right angles to the plane of refer- 
ence. [XI. 8] 

Therefore AD has been set up at right angles to the given plane from the 
point A in it. Q. e. p. 



Proposition 13 

From the same point two straight lines cannot be set up at right angles to the same 
plane on the same side. 

For, if possible, from the same point A let the two straight lines AB, AC be 
set up at right angles to the plane of reference and 
on the same side, 

and let a plane be drawn through BA, AC; 
it will then make, as section through A in the plane 
of reference, a straight line. [xi. 3] 

Let it make DAE; 

therefore the straight lines AB, AC, 

DAE are in one plane. 

And, since CA is at right angles to the plane of 
reference, it will also make right angles with all the straight lines which meet 
it and are ih the plane of reference. [xi. Def. 3] 

But DAE meets it and is in the plane of reference; 

therefore the angle CAE is right.' 

For the same reason 

the angle BAE is also right; 
therefore the angle CAE is equal to the angle BAE. 

And they are in one plane: ' 

which is impossible. 

Tlierefore etc. Q* »• 

Proposition 14 

Planes to which the same straight line is at right angles totU be parallel. 

For let any straif^t line AB be at right angles to each of the planes CD, EF ; 
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I say that the planes at« parallel. 

For, if not, they will meet when produced. 

Let them meet; 

they will then make, as common section, 
a straight line. [xi. 3] 

Let them make GH-, 
let a point K be taken at random on GH, 
and let AK, UK be joined. 

Now, since AB is at right angles to 
the plane EF, 

therefore AB is also at right angles to BK which is a straight line in the plane 
EF produced; [xi. Def. 3] 

therefore the angle ABK is right. 

For the same reason 

the angle BAK is also right. 

Thus, in the triangle ABK, the two angles ABK, BAK are equal to two 
right angles: 

which is impossible. [i. 17] 

Therefore the planes CD, EF will not meet when produced; 

therefore the planes CD, EF are parallel. [xi. Def. 8] 

Therefore planes to w'hich the same straight line is at right angles are par- 
allel. Q. B. D. 



PnoposmoN 15 

If two straight lines meeting one another be parallel to two straight lines meeting 
one. another, not being in the same plane, the planes through them are parallel. 
For let the two straight lines AB, BC meeting one another be parallel to the 

two straight lines DE, EF meeting one another, 
not being in the same plane; I say that the 
planes produced through AB, BC and DE, EF 
will not meet one another. 

For let BG be drawn from the point B per- 
pendicular to the plane through DE, EF [xi. 11], 
and let it meet the plane at the point G; 
through G let GII be drawm parallel to ED, and 
GK parallel to EF. [i. 31] 

Now, since BG is at right angles to the plane 
through DE, EF, 

therefore it will also make right angles with all the straight lines which meet it 
and are in the plane through DE, EF. [xi. Def. 3] 

But each of the straight lines GH, GK meets it and is in the plane through 
DE, EF; 

therefore each of the angles BGH, BGK is right. 

And, since BA is parallel to GH, [xi. 9] 

therefore the angles GBA, BGH are equal to two right angles, [i. 29] 
But the angle BGH is right; 

therefore the angle GBA is also right; 
therefore GB is at right angles to BA. 

For the same reason 
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OB is also at right angles to BC. 

Since then the straight line GB is set up at right angles to tiie two straight 
lines BA, BC which cut one another, therefore GB is also at right angles to the 
plane through BA, BC. [xi. 4] 

But planes to which the same straight line is at right angles are pamllel; 

[XI. 14] 

therefore the plane through AB, BC is parallel to the plane through DE, EF. 

Therefore, if two straight lines meeting one another be parallel to two 
straight lines meeting one another, not in the same plane, the planes through 
them are parallel. Q. e. d. 

Proposition 16 . | 

If two parallel planes be cut by any plane, their common sections are paralld. 
For let the two parallel planes AB, CD be cut by the plane EFGH, 
and let EF, GH be their common sections; 

I say that EF is parallel to GH. 



For, if not, EF, GH will, when produced, meet either in the direction of F, H 
or of E, G. 

Let them be produced, as in the direction of F, H, and let them, first, meet 
at K. 

Now, since EFK is in the plane AB, 

therefore all the points on EFK are also in the plane AB. [xi. 1] 

But K is one of the points oU the straight line EPK; 

therefore K is in the plane AB. 

For the same reason _ 

K is also in the plane CD; ' 

therefore the planes AB, CD will meet when prodimed. • 

But they do not meet, because they are, by hypothecs, parallel; 
therefore the straight lines EF, GH will not meet when produced in the direc- 
tion oi F, H. 

^milarly we can prove that neither will tiie strdti^t 'lmee EF, GH meet 
when produced in the direction of B, , 

But straight lines which do not meet in either difecrion iire paralM. ' 

[i.Def.23] 

Therefore EF is parallel io'GH. ' ' , 

Therefore etc. Q;ai.' i>.‘ 
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Proposition 17 

If two straif^ lima be out by "pareMd planes, they will be cut in the same raltoia. 
For let the two straight lines AB, CD be cut by the parallel planes GH, KL, 
MM at the points A, E, B and C, F,D; 

. I say that, as the straight line is to 
EB, so is CF to FD. 

For let AC, BD^ AD be joined, 
let AD meet the plane KL at the point O, 
and let EO, OF be joined. 

Now, since the two parallel planes KL, 
MM are cut by the plane EBDO, 
their common seotlMis EO, BD are paralld. 

[XI. 16] 

For the same reason, since the two 
parallel planes GH, KL are cut by the 
plane AOFC, 

their common sections AC, OF are parallel. 

[id.] 

And, since the straight line EO has been drawn parallel to BD, one of the 
sides of the triangle ABD, 

therefore, proportionally, as AE is to EB, so is AO to OD. [vi. 2] 
Again, ancc the straight hne OF has been drawn parallel to AC, one of the 
sides of the triangle ADC, 

proportionally, as AO is to OD, so is CF to FD. [id.] 

But it Avas also proved that, as AO is to OD, so is AE to EB; 

therefore also, as AE is to EB, so is CF to FD. [v. 11] 

Therefore etc. Q. e. d. 



Proposition 18 

If a straight line be at right angles to any plane, all the planes through it will also 
be at right angles to the same plane. 

For let any straight line AB be at right angles to the plane of reference; 

I say that all the planes through AB are also 
at right angles to the plane of reference. 

For let the plane DE be drawn through AB, 
let CB be the common section of the plane DE 
and the plane of reference, 
let a point F be taken at random on CE, 
•and from F let FG be drawn in the plane DE 
at right angles to CE. [i. 11] 
Now, since AB is at right angles to the plane 
of reference, AB is also at right angles to all the strai^t lines which meet it 
and are in, the i^ane of reference; [xi. Def. 3] 

. BO that it is also, at rig^t angles to CE;. 

. therefore the angle ABF is right. 

; Bu;t the angle GFB is alsp right; 

therefore AB is parallel to FC. , 11. 28] 

l^nX.AtE is nt angles ito thnpUoe reference; . . 
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therefore FG is also at right angles to the plane of reference, [xi. 8] 

Now a plane is at right angles to a plane, when the straight lines dra^vn, in 
one of the planes, at right angles to the common section of the planes are at 
right angles to the remaining plane. [xi. Def. 4] 

And FG, drawn in one of the planes DE at right angles to CE, the common 
section of the planes, was proved to be at right angles to the plane of reference; 
therefore the plane DE is at right angles to the plane of reference. 

Similarly also it can be proved that all the planes through AB are at right 
angles to the plane of reference. 

Therefore etc. Q. e. d. 

Proposition 19 j 

If two -planes which cut one another be at right angles to any plane, their comr, 
section will also be at right angles to the same plane. 

For let the two planes AB, BC be at right angles to the plane of rcferenclp, 
and let BD be their common section; 

I say that BD is at right angles to the plane of 
reference. 

For suppose it is not, and from the point D let 
DEhe drawn in the plane A Bat right angles to the 
straight line AD, and DF in the plane BC at right 
angles to CD. 

Now, since the plane A B is at right angles to 
the plane of reference, 

and DE has been drawn in the plane A B at right 
angles to AD, their common section, 
therefore DE is at right angles to the plane of reference. [xi. Dof. 4] 

Similarly we can prove that 

DF is also at right angles to the plane of reference. 

Therefore from the same point D two straight lines have been set up at right 
angles to the plane of reference on the same side: 

which is impossible. [xi. 13] 

Therefore no straight line except the common section DB of the planes AB, 
BC can be set up from the point D at right angles to the plane of reference. 

Therefore etc. Q. e. d. 



Proposition 20 

If a solid angle be contained by three plane angles, any two, taken together in any 
manner, are greater than the remaining one. 

For let the solid angle at A be contained by the three plane angles BAC, 
CAD, DAB) 

I say that any two of the angles BAC, CAD, 

DAB, taken together in any manner, are 
greater than the remaining one. 

If now the angles BAC, CAD, DAB are 
equal to one another, it is manifest that any 
two are greater than the remaining one. 

But, if not, let BAC be greater, 
and on the straight line AB, and at the pi^t A oh it, let the angle BAJ? be 
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constructed, in the platie through BA, AC, equal to the angle DAB; 

let AE be made equal to AD, 
and let BEC, drawn across through the point E, cut the straight lines AB, AC 
at the points B, C; 

let DB, DC be joined. 

Now, since DA is equal to AE, 

and ABv& common, 
two sides are equal to two sides; 
and the angle DAB is equal to the angle BAE; 
therefore the base DB is equal to the base BE. [i. 4] 

And, since the two sides BD, DC are greater than BC, [i. 20] 

and of these DB was proved equal to BE, 
therefore the remainder DC is greater than the remainder EC. 

Now, since DA is equal to AE, 

and AC is common, 

and the base DC is greater than the base EC, 
therefore the angle DAC is greater than the angle EAC. [i. 25] 
But the angle DAB was made equal to the angle BAE; 

therefore the angles DAB, DAC are greater than the angle BAC. 
Similarly we can prove that the remaining angles also, taken together two 
and two, are greater than the remaining one. 

Therefore etc. Q. E. D. 


Proposition 21 

Any solid angle is contained by plane angles less than four right angles. 

Let the angle at A be a solid angle contained by the plane angles BAC, 
CAD, DAB; 

I say that the angles BAC, CAD, DAB are less 
than four right angles. 

For let points B, C, D be taken at random on the 
straight lines AB, AC, AD respectively, 
and let BC, CD, DB be joined. 

Now, since the solid angle at B is contained by 
the three plane angles CBA, ABD, CBD, 
any two are greater than the remaining one; 

[XI. 20] 

therefore the angles CBA, ABD are greater than the angle CBD. 

For the same reason 

the angles BCA, ACD are also greater than the ai^le BCD, and the dngles 
CD A, ADB are greater than the angle CDB; 

therefore the six angles CBA, ABD, BCA, ACD, CDA, ADB are greater than 
the three angles CBD, BCD, CDB. 

But the three angles CBD, BDC, BCD are equal to two right angles; [i. 32} 
therefore the six angles CBA, ABD, BCA, ACD, CDA, ADB are greaterthan 
two right angles. 

And, since the three angles of each .of the triangles ABC, ACD, ADB are 
equal to two right angles, 

therefore the mne angles of the three triangles, the angles CBA, ACB, BAC, 
ACD, CDA, CAD, ADB, DBA, BAD are etpal to six ri^t angles; 
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and of them the ^ anises ABC, BCA, ACD, CDA, AJ3B, DBA are greater* 
than two right angles; 

therefore the remaining three angles BAC, CAD., DAB containing the solid 
angle are less than four right angles. 

Therefore etc. q. b. d. 

Proposition 22 

If there be three plane angles of which two, taken together in any manner, are greater 
^an the remaining one, and they are contained by eqml straight Unes, it is possible 
ta construct a triangle ov,t of the straight lines joining the extremities of the equal 
straight lines. / 

Let there be three plane angles ABC, DEF, OHK, of which two, taken 
gether in ahy manner, are greater than the remaining one, namely 
the angles ABC, DEF greater than the angle GHK, 
the angles DEF, GHK greater than the angle ABC, 
and, further, the angles GHK, ABC greater than the angle DEF; \ 
:• let Idle straight lines AB, BC, DE, EF, GH, HK be equal, 

and let AC, DF, GK be jcrined; 

I say that it is possible to construct a triangle out ctf straight lines equal toriC, 
DF, GK, that is, that any two of the straight lines AC, DF, GK are greater 
than the remaining one. 



Now, if the angles ABC, DEF, GHK are equal to one another, it is manifest 
that, AC, DF, GK being equal also, it is possible to construct a triangle out of 
straight lines equal to AC, DF, GK. 

But, if not, let them be unequal, 
and on the straight line HK, and at the point H on 
it, let the angle KHL be constructed equal to the 
angle ABC; 

let HL be made equal to one of the straight lines AB, 

BC, DE, EF, GH, HK, 

and \oVKL, GL be joined; 

Now, since the two sides AB, BC are equal to the 
two sides KH, HL, 

i and the angle at B is .equal to the angle KHL, 

therefore the base AC is equal to the base KL. [l. 4] 

• And, sinOe the angles ABC, GHK are* greater than the angle DEF, 
while the angle ABC is equal to the angle KHL, 
therefore the angle QHL is greater thfen the ai^le 
And, simaethe two sides GH, ML are equ^ to the two nded DE, EF , ' 
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and tl^ QHL is greater than the angle DBF, 
theitef^ the base QL ia greater than the base DF. [i. 24] 
But OK, KL are greater than GL. 

Therefore GK, KL are much greater than DF. 

But KL is equal to AC; 

therefore AC, GK are greater thah the remaining straight line DF, 
Similarly we can prove that 

AC, DF are greater than GK, 
and further, DF, GK are greater than AC, 

Therefore it is possible to construct.a triangle out of straiid^t lines equal to 
AC, DF, GK. Q. E. D. 

Proposition 23 

To construct a solid angle out of three plane angles two of which, taken together in 
any manner, are greater than the remaining one: thus the three angles must be less 
than four right angles. 

Let the angles ABC, DBF, OHK be the three given plane angles, and let two 
of these, taken together in any manner, be greater than the remaining one, 
while, further, the three are less than four right angles; 
thus it is required to Construct a solid angle out of angles equal to the angles 
ABC, DBF, GHK. 



A « I F G 


Let AB, BC, DB, BF, GH, HK be cut off equal to one another, 
and let AC, DF, OK be joined; 

it is therefore possible to construct a triangle out of strai^t lines equal to AC, 
DF, GK. [XI, 22] 

Let LMN be so constructed that AC is equal to 

LM, DF to MN, and further, GK to NL, i 

MjQ- — "tA \ the;drcle LMN be described about the triangle 

\\ LMN, >r 

( \ // •~^ f| let its centre be taken, and let it be 0;. : 

\ \\ /7~yi let LO, MO, JVO be joined; 

y \ \ // j I say that AB is greater tiiaa ID. 

V \ either equal to ID, or less. < • 

First, let it be equal. : * ' 

Then, since AB is equal to L0, 
while AB is equal to'BC, and OL to OM, 
the two sides AB, BC are equal to the two sides LO, OM rtespectively; . 

and, by hypothesis, the base AC is equal to the b^ LM; i 

therefore the angle ABC is equal'to the angte 2/OM. ' [z. 8] 

For the same reason ' i 
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the aagle DEF is also equal to the angle MON, 

> and further the angle QHK to the angle NOL) 

therefore the three angles ABC, DEF, GHK are equal to the three angles IjOM, 

MON, NOL. 

But the three angles LOM, MON, NOL arc equal to four right angles; 
therefore the angles ABC, DEF, GKH are equal to four right azxgles. 

But they are also, by hypothesis, loss than four right angles: 

which is absurd. 

Therefore AB is not equal to LO. 

I say next that neither is AB less than LO. 

For, if possible, let it be so, / 

and let OP be made equal to AB, and OQ equal to BC, j 

and let PQ be joined. 

Then, since AB is equal to BC, 

OP is also equal to OQ, 
so that the remainder LP is equal to QM. 

Therefore LM is parallel to PQ, [vi. 2] \ 

and LMO is equiangular with PQO; fi. 29] 

therefore, as OL is to LM, so is OP to PQ', [vi. 4] 

and alternately, as LO is to OP, so is LM to PQ. [v. 16] 

But LO is greater than OP] 

therefore LM is also greater than PQ. 

But LM was made etjual to AC; 

therefore AC is also greater than PQ. 

Since, then, the two sides AB, BC are equal to the two sides PO, OQ, 
and the base AC is greater than the base PQ, 
therefore the angle ABC is greater than the angle POQ. [i. 25] 

Similarly we can prove that 

the angle DEF is also greater than, the angle MON, 
and the angle GHK greater than the angle NOL. 

Therefore the three angles ABC, DEF, GHK are greater than the three 
angles LOM, MON, NOL. 

But, by hypothesis, the angles ABC, DEF, GHK are less than four right 
angles; 

therefore the angles LOM, MON, NOL are much less than four right angles. 

But they are also equal to four right angles: 

which is absurd. 

Therefore AB is not less than LO. 

And it was proved that neither is it equal; 

therefore AB is greater than LO. 

Let then OR be set up from the point O at right angles to the plane of the 
circle LMN, [xi. 12] 

and let the square on OR be equal to that area by which the square on A B is 
greater than the square on LO; [Lemma] 

let RL, RM, RNihe joined. 

Then, since RO is at right angles to the plane of the circle LMN, 
therefore RO is also at right angles to each of the strai^t lines LO, MO, NO. 

' And, since IX) is equal to OM, 

while OR is common and at right angles, ' 
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therefore the base RL is eqi^al to the base’AAf. [il 4] 

For the same reason 

RN is also equal to each of the straight lines i2L, RM ; 
therefore the three straight lines RL, RM, RN are equal to one another. 

Next, since by hypothesis the square on OR is equal to that area by which 
the square on .45 is greater than the square on LO, 

therefore the square on AB is equal to the squares on LO, OR. 

But the square on LR is equal to the squares on LO, OR, for the angle LOR 
is right; > . [i. 47] 

therefore the square on AB is equal to the square on J2L; 
therefore 4. B is equal to iiL. 

But each of the straight lines BC, DE, EF, GH, HK is equal to AB, 
while each of the straight lines RM, RN is equal to RL] 
therefore each of the straight lines AB, BC, DE, EF, GH, HK 
is equal to each of the straight lines RL, RM, RN. 

And, since the two sides LR, RM are equal to the two sides AB, BC, 
and the base LM is by hypothesis equal to the base AC, 
therefore the angle LRM is equal to the angle ABC. [i. 8] 

For the same reason 

the angle MRN is also equal to the angle DEF, 
and the angle LRN to the angle GHK. 

Therefore, out of the three plane angles LRM, MRN, LRN, which are equal 
to the three given angles ABC, DEF, GHK, the solid angle at R has betai con- 
structed, which is contained by the angles LRM, MRN, LRN. q. e. ¥. 

Lemma 


But how it is possible to take the square on OR equal to that area by which 
the square on AB is greater than the square on LO, we can show as follows. 

Let the straight lines AB, LO be set out, 
c and let AB be the greater; 

semicircle ABC be described on AB, 

/ / \/\ and into the semicircle ABC let 4C be fitted equal to the 

1/ straight line LO, not being greater than the diameter AB ; 

[rv. 1] 

let CB be joined 

Since then the angle ACB is an angle in the semicircle ACB, 

therefore the angle ACB is right. [m. 31] 

Therefore the square on AB is equal to the squares on AC, CB. [i. 47] 

Hence the square on AB is greater than the square on 4 0 lay the sqttare on 
CB. 

But 4048 equal to LO. 

Therefore the square on AB is greater than the square on LO by the square 
on CB. 

If then we cut off OR equal to BC, the square on 4B will be greater than the 
square on LO by the square on OR. Q. e. f. 


Proposition 24 


If a.solid be contained by parallel planes', thi opposite planes in it are equal and 
paralleh^anmic. 
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For let the sduI CDIfG be oontatned by the planes AC, OF, AH, 

DF, BF, AE] 

I say that the opposite planes in at are 
equal and parallelogranunio. 

For, since the two parallel planes BO, CE 
are cut by the plane AC, 
their common sections are parallel, [xi. 16] 

Therefore AB is. parallel to DC. 

Again, since the two parallel planes BF, 

AE are cut by the plane AC, 
their common sections are parallel, [xi. 16] 

Therefore BC is parallel to AD. 

But AB was also proved parallel to DC) 

therefore AC is a parallelogram. 

Similarly we can prove that each of the planes DF, FG, OB, BF, AE is ; 
parallelogram. 

Let AH, DF be joined. 

Then, since AB is. parallel to DC, and BH to CF, 
the two straight lines AB, BH which meet one another are parallel to the two 
straight lines DC, CF which meet one another, not in the same plane; 

therefore they will contain equal angles; [xi. 10] 

therefore the angle ABH is equal to the angle DCF. 

And, since the two sides AB, BH are equal to the two sides DC, CF, 

[1. 34] 

and the angle ABH is equal to the angle DCF, 
therefore the base AH is equal to the base DF, 
and the triangle ABH is equal to the triangle DCF. [i. 4] 

And the parallelogram BO is double the triangle ABH, and the parallelo- 
gram CB double of the triangle BCF; ! [i- 34] 

therefore the parallelogram BO is equal to the parallelogram CE. 

Similarly we can prove that 

AC is also equal to OF, 
and AE to BF. 

Therefore etc. Q. e. d. 

Pboposition 25 

If a parallelepipedal solid bead by a plane wkidi is parallel to the opposite planes, 
then, as the base is to the base, so teill the solid be to the solid. 

For let tbb parallelepipedal solid . ABCD be cut by the plane FO which is 
parallel to the opposite planes RA, DH) 

I say that, as the base AEFV is to the base EHCF, so is the solid ABFU to 
the solid EOCD. 

For let AH be produced in each direction, 
let any nvaaber of straight lines whatever, AK, KL, be made equal to AB, 
and any number whatever, HM, MN, equal to EH) 
and let the parallelograms LP, KV, HW, MS and the solids LQ, KR, DM, MT 
be completed. 

Then, sinoe the steaight lines LJST, KA, AB axe equal to ohe another, 
the parallelograms LP, AF are also equal to one atioth«r> < 
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KB^ AO are equal to one anotber, 
and furtheir, LX, KQ, AR ane equal to one another, for they ture opposite. 

[XI. 24:] 



For the same reason 

the parallelograms EC, HW, MS are also equal to one another, 

HG, HI, IN are equal to one another, 
and further, DH, MY, NT are equal to one another. 

Therefore in the solids LQ, KR, A U three planes are equal to three planes. 
But the three planes are equal to the three opposite; 

therefore the three solids LQ, KR, A U are equal to one another. 

For the same reason 

the three solids ED, DM, MT are also equal to one another. 
Therefore, whatever multiple the base LF is of the base AF, the same multi- 
ple also is the solid LU of the solid A U. 

For the same reason, 

whatever multiple the base NF is of the base FH, the same multiple also is the 
soUd NU of the solid HU, 

And, if the base LF is equal to the base NF, the solid LU is also equal to the 
solid NU; 

if the base LF exceeds the base NF, the solid LU also exceeds the solid NU ; 
and, if one falls short, the other falls short. 

Therefore, there being four magnitudes, the two bases AF, FH, and the two 
solids AC/, I7i/, 

equimultiples have been taken of the base AF and the solid A U, namely the 
base LF and the solid LU, 

and equimultiples (rf the base HF and the solid HU, namely the base NF and 
the solid JVC/, 

and it has been proved that, if the base LF exceeds the base FN, the solid LU 
also exceeds the solid NU, 

if the bases are equal, the solids are equal, 
and if the base falls shc^^ the solid falls short, 

Therefore, as the base AF is to the base FH, eo is the solid AU to the 
solid C/a. [y.Def.S] 

Q. B. D. 

FBOPoampN 26 , , 

On a given straight line, and at a given point on it, to contt/rvAta toUd angh'e^uai 
to a given solid ' > . ' ' w i ' < 
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Let AB be the given straight line, A the given point on it, and the angle at 
D, contained by the angles EDC, EDF, FDC, the pven solid angle; 
thus it is required to construct on the straight line AB, and at the point A on 
it, a solid angle equal to the solid angle at D. 

For let a point F be taken 
at random on DF, 
let FG be drawn from F per- 
pendicular to the plane 
through ED, DC, and let it 
meet the plane at G, [xi. 11] 
let DG be joined, 
let there be constructed on 
the straight line AB and at 
the point A on it the angle 
BAL equal to the angle 
EDC, and the angle BAK 
equal to the angle EDG, 

[I. 23] 

let AK be made equal to DG, 

let KH be set up from the point K at right angles to the plane through BA, AL, 

[XI. 12] 




let KH be made equal to GF, 
and let HA be joined; 

I say that the solid angle at A, contained by the angles BAL, BAH, HAL 
is equal to the solid angle at D contained by the angles EDC, EDF, FDC. 
For let AB, DE be cut off equal to one another, 

and fet HB, KB, FE, GE be joined. 

Then, since FG is at right angles to the plane of reference, it will also make 
right angles with all the straight lines which meet it and are in the plane of ref- 
erence; [xi. Def. 3] 

therefore each of the angles FGD, FGE ia right. 

For the same reason 

each of the angles HKA , HKB is also right. 

And, since the two sides KA, AB are equal to the two sides GD, DE respec- 
tively, 

and they contain equal angles, 

therefore the base KB is equal to the base GE. [i. 4] 

But KH is also equal to GF, 

and they contain right angles; 
therefore HB is also equal to FE. [i. 4] 

Again, since the two sides AK, KH are equal to the two sides DG, GF , 
and they contain right angles, 

therefore the base AH is equal to the base FD. [i. 4] 

But AB is also equal to DE; 

therefore the two sides HA, AB are equal to the two sides DF, DE. 

And the base HB is equal to the base FE; 

therefore the angle BAH is equal to the angle EDF. 

' For the same reason 

the angle HAL is also equal to the angle FDC. 


[ 1 . 8 ] 
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And the angle BA.L is also equal to the al:^;le EDC. 

Therefore on the straight line AB, and at the point A on it, a solid angle has 
been constructed equal to the ^ven solid angle at D. q. b. f. 



Proposition 27 

On o given straight line to describe a paraUelepipedcd solid similar and similarly 
situated to a given parallelepipedal solid. 

Let AB be the given straight line and CD the given parallelepipedal solid; 
thus it is required to describe on the given straight line AB & parallelepipedal 
solid similar and similarly situated to the ^ven parallelepipedal solid CD. 

For on the straight line 
AB and at the point A on 
it let the solid angle, con- 
tained by the angles BAH, 
HAK, KAB, be constructed 
equal to the solid angle at 
C, so that the angle BAH is 
equal to the angle ECF, the 
angle BAK equal to the 
angle ECG, and the angle KAH to the angle GCF; 

and let it be contrived that, 
as EC is to CG, so is BA to AK, 
and, as <70 is to CF, so is KA to AH. [vi. 12] 

Therefore also, ex aequali, 

as EC is to CF, so is BA to AH. fv. 22] 

Let the parallelogram HB and the solid AL be completed. 

Now since, as EC is to CG, so is BA to AK, 
and the sides about the equal angles ECG, BAK are thus proportional, 
therefore the parallelogram GE is similar to the parallelogram KB. 

For the same reason 

the parallelogram KH is also similar to the parallelogram GF, and further, FE 
to HB; 

therefore three parallelograms of the solid CD are similar to three parallelo- 
grams of the solid AL. 

But the former three are both equal and similar to the three opposite par- 
allelograms, 

and the latter three are both equal and similar to the three opposite parallelo- 
grams; 

therefore the whole solid CD is similar to the whole solid AL. [xi. Def. 9] 
Therefore on the given straight line AB there has been described AL similar 
and similarly situated to the given parallelepipedal solid CD. Q. e. f. 


Proposition 28 

If a parallelepipedal solid he cut by a plane through the diagonals qf the opposite 
planes, the solid will be bisected by the plane. 

For let the parallelepipedal solid AB be cut by the plane CDEF through the 
diagonals CF, DE of opposite planes; 

I say that the solid AB will be'bisected by the plane CDEF. 

For, smce the triangle CGF is equal to the triangle CFH, 


[1.341 
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and ADE to DEH, 

while the parallelogramC'il is also equal to the parallelo- 
gram EB, for they are opposite, and OE to CH, 
therefore the prism contained by the two triangles 
COF, ADE and the three parallelograms GE, AC, CE 
is also equal to the prism contained by the two triangles 
CFB, DEH and the three parallelograms CH, BE, CE; 
for they are contained by planes equal both in multi- 
tude and in magnitude. [xi. Dof. 10] 

Hence the whole solid .4/B is bisected by the plane CDEF. 



Q. E. n. 



Proposition 29 

Parallelepipedal solids which are on the same base and of the same height, and it 
which the extremities of the sides which stand up are on the same straight lines, an 
equal to one another. 

Let CM, CN be parallelepipedal solids on the same base AB and of the same 
height, 

and let the extremities of their sides which 
stand up, namely AG, AF, LM, LN, CD, 

CE, BH, BK, be on the same straight lines 
FN, DK; 

I say that the solid CM is equal to the 
solid CN. 

For, since each of the figures CH, CK is a 
parallelogram, CB is equal to each of the 
straight lines DH, EK, [i. 34] 

hence DH is also equal to EK. 

Let EH be subtracted from each; 

therefore the remainder DE is equal to the remainder HK. 

■ Hence the triangle DCE is also equal to the triangle HBK, 

and the parallelogram DG to the parallelogram HN. 

For the same reason 

the triangle AFG is also equal to the triangle MLN. 

But the parallelogram CF is equal to the parallelogram BM, and CG to BN, 
for they are opposite; 

therefore the prism contained by the two triangles AFG, DCE and the three 
parallelograms AD, DG, CG is equal to the prism contained by the two tri- 
angles MLN, HBK and the three parallelc^rams BM, HN, BN. 

Let there be added to each the solid of which the parallelogram AB is the 
base and G.EHM its oppoate; 

therefore the whole parallelepipedal solid CM is equal to the whole parallele- 
pipedal solid CN. 

' Therefore etc. q. n. 


[I. 8, 4] 
[I. 36] 


Proposition 30 

Parallelepipedal solids which are on the same base and of the same height, and in 
'which the extremities of the sides which stand up are notonihe same straight lines, 
equal to one amiher. ■ 
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Let CM, CN be parallelepipedal solids on the same base AB and the same 
hmght, 

and let the extremities of their sides 
which stand up, namely AF, AG, LM, 

LN, CD, CE, BH, BK, not be on the 
same straight lines; 

I say that the solid CM is equal to the 
solid CN. 

For let NK, DH be produced and 
meet one another at R, 
and further, let FM, OE be produced to 

P,Q-. 

let AO, LP, CQ, BR be joined. 

Then the solid CM, of which the parallelogram ACBL is the base, and 
FDHM its opposite, is equal to the solid CP, of which the parallelogram ACBL 
is the base, and OQRP its opposite; 

for they are on the same base ACBL and of the same height, and the extremi- 
ties of their sides which stand up, namely AF, AO, LM, LP, CD, CQ, BH, BR, 
are on the same straight lines FP, DR. [xi. 29] 

But the solid CP, of which the parallelogram ACBL is the base, and OQRP 
its opposite, is equal to the solid CN, of which the parallelogram ACBL is the 
base and GEKN its opposite; 

for they are again on the same base ACBL and of the same height, and the ex- 
tremities of their sides which stand up, namely AG, AO, CE, CQ, LN, LP, BK, 
BR, are on the same straight lines NR. 

Hence the solid CM is also equal to the solid CN. 

Therefore etc. Q* ®. l>. 



Proposition 31 

Parallelepipedal solids which are on equal bases and of the same height are equcd 
to one another. 

Let the parallelepipedal solids AE, CF, of the same hei^t, be on equal bases 
AB, CD. 

I say that the solid AE is equal to the solid CF. 



First, Ipt the aWos ndiich stand upi.EtK, BE, AO, LM, PQ, DF, CO, BSi be 
at light angles to the bases .A J3, C.P; 
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let the straight line RT he produced in a straight line with CR; 
on the straight line RT, and at the point R on it, let the angle TRU be con- 
structed equal to the angle ALB, [i. 28] 

let RT be made equal to AL, and RU equal to LB, 
and let the base RW and the solid XU he completed. 

Now, since the two sides TR, RU are equal to the two sides AL, LB, 
and they contain equal angles, 

therefore the parallelogram is equal and similar to the parallelogram HL. 
Since again AL is equal to RT, and LM to RS, 

and they contain right angles, 

therefore the parallelogram RX is equal and similar to the parallelogram Al 
For the same reason 

LE is also equal and similar to SU] 

therefore three parallelograms of the solid AE are equal and similar to thre^ 
parallelograms of the solid XU. 

But the former three are equal and similar to the three opposite, and the 
latter three to the three opposite; [xi. 24]' 

therefore the whole parallelepipedal solid AE is equal to the whole parallele- 
pipedal solid XU, [xi. Def. 10] 

Let DR, IF (7 be drawn through and meet one another at Y, 
let aTb be drawn through T parallel to DY, 
let PD be produced to o, 
and let the solids YX, RI be completed. 

Then the solid XY, of which the parallelogram RX is the base and Yc its op- ' 
posite, is equal to the solid X U of which the parallelogram RX is the base and 
UV its opposite, 

for they are on the same base RX and of the same height, and the extremities 
of their sides which stand up, namely RY, RU, Tb, TW, Se, Sd, Xc, XV, are 
on the same straight lines YW, eV. [xi. 29] 

But the solid X[/ is equal to AE; 

therefore the solid XF is also equal to the solid AE. 

And, since the parallelogram RUWT is equal to the parallelogram YT, 
for they are on the same base RT and in the same parallels RT, YW, [i. 35] 
while RUWT is equal to CD, since it is also equal to AB, 
therefore the parallelogram FT is also equal to CD. 

But DT is another parallelogram; 

therefore, as the base CD is to DT, so is YT to DT. [v. 7] 

And, since the parallelepipedal solid Cl has been cut by-the plane RF which 
is parallel to opposite planes, 

as the base CD is to the base DT, so is the solid CF to the solid RI. [xi. 25] 
For the same reason, 

since the parallelepipedal solid YI has been cut by the plane RX which is paiv 
allel to opposite planes, 

as the base YT is to the base TD, so is the solid FX to the solid RI. [xi. 25] 
But, as the base CD is to DT, so is YT to DT; 
therefore also, as the solid CF is to the solid RI, so is the solid YX to RI. 

[v.ll] 

Therefore each of the solids CF, YX has to RI the same ratio; 

therefore the solid CF is equal to the solid YX, [v. 9] 
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But YX was proved equal to AE", 

therefore AE is also equal to CF. 

Next, let the sides standing up, AG, HK, BE, LM, CN, PQ, DF, BS, not be 
at right angles to the bases AB, CD; 

I say again that the solid AE is equal to the solid CF. 



For from the points K, E, G, M, Q, F, N, 8 let KO, ET, GU, MV, QW, FX, 
NY, SI be drawn perpendicular to the plane of reference, and let them meet 
the plane at the points 0, T, U, V, W, X, Y, I, 

and let OT, OU, UV, TV, WX, WY, YI, IX be joined. 

Then the solid KV is equal to the solid QI, 
for they are on the equal bases KM, QS and of the same height, and their sides 
which stand up are at right angles to their bases. [First part of this Prop.] 
But the solid KV is equal to the solid AE, 

and QI to CF; 

for they arc on the same base and of the same height, while the extremities of 
their sides which stand up are not on the same straight lines. [xi. 30] 

Therefore the solid AE is also equal to the solid CF. 

Therefore etc. q. b. d. 


Proposition 32 

Parallelepipedal soJids which are of the same height are to one another as their bases. 
Let AB, CD be parallelepipedal solids of the same height; 

I say that the parallelepipedal solids d.i?, CD are to one another as their bases, 
that is, that, as the base AE is to the base CF, so is the solid AB to the solid 
CD. 



For let FH equal to AE be applied to FG, [i> 45] 

and, on FH as base, and with the same height as that of CD, let the parallele- 
pipedal solid GK be completed. 

Then the solid AB is equal to the solid GK; 
for they are on equal bases AE, FH and of the same height. [xi. 31] 

Aiid, since the parallelepipedal solid CK is cut by the plane DO which is 
parallel to opposite planes, 
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therefore, as the base CF is to the base FH, so is the solid CD to ihe solid DH. 

[XI. 25] 

But the base FH is equal to the base AE, 

and the solid GK to the solid AB‘, 

therefore also, as the base AE is to the base CF, so is the solid AB to the solid 
CD. 

Therefore etc. q e. n 


Proposition 33 

Similar paralldepipedal solids are to one another in the triplicate ratio of their 
corresponding sides. 

Let AB, CD be similar parallelepipedal solids, 

and let AE be the side corresponding to CF; 

I say that the solid AB has to the solid CD the ratio triplicate of that which 
AE has to CF. ^ 




For let EK, EL, EM be produced in a straight line with AE, GE, HE, 
let EK be made equal to CF, EL equal to FN, and further, EM equal to FR, 
and let the parallelogram KL and the solid KP be ccwnpleted. 

Now, since the two sides KE, EL are equal to the two sides CF, FAT, 
while the angle KEL is also equal to the angle CFN, inasmuch as the angle 
AEG is also eqUid to the imgle CFN because of the similarity ctf the solids AB, 
CD, 

therefore the parallelogram KL is equal cand similar> tp the parallelogram 
CN. 

For the same reason 

the parallelogram KM is .also equal and dmilai to CB, . 
and further, EP to DF; 

ihcn^fpre three puraUeliHEraio^ of the solid KP are equal uid similar to three 
par^elograms of the solid CD. 
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But the fonner thjree parallelograms are equal and sdmilar to their oppositeev 
and the latt^ three to their opposites; [xi. 24] 

therefore the whole solid KP is equal and omilar to the whole solid €D. 

[XI. Def. 10] 

Let the parallelogram OK be completed, 
and on the parallelograms OK, KL as bases, and with the same h^ght as that 
of AB, let the solids EO, LQ be completed. 

Then since owing to the similarity of the solids AB, CD, 

as AE is to CF, so is EO to FN, and EH to FR, 
while CF is equal to EK, FN to EL, and FR to EM, 
therefore, as AE is to EK, so is OE to EL, and HE to EM. 

But, as AE is to EK, so is AO to the parallelogram OK, 
as OE is to EL, so is OK to KL, 
and, as HE is to EM, so is QE to KM ; [vi. 1] 

therefore also, as the parallelogram AG is to OK, so is OK to KL, and QE to 
KM. 

But, as AO is to OK, so is the solid AB to the solid EO, 

as OK is to KL, so is the solid OE to the solid QL, 
and, as QE is to KM, so is the solid QL to the solid KP; [xi. 32] 
therefore also, as the solid AB is to EO, so is EO to QL, and QL to KP. 

But, if four magnitudes be continuously proportional, the first has to the 
fourth the ratio triplicate of that which it has to the second; [v. Def. 10] 
therefore the solid AB has to KP the ratio triplicate of that which AB has to 
EO. 

But, as AB is to EO, so is the parallelogram AG to OK, and the straight line 
AE to EK [VI. 1]; 

hence the solid AB has also to KP the ratio triplicate of that which AE has to 
EK. 

But the solid KP is equal to the solid CD, 

and the straight line EK to CF; 

therefore the solid AB has also to the solid CD the ratio tripficate of that which 
the corresponding side of it, AE, has to the corresponding side CF. 

Therefore etc. Q. b. d. 

PoRiSM. Freon this it is manifest that, if four straight lines be <continuoaSr* 
ly> proportional, as the first is to the fourth, so will a paralldepipedal solid on 
the first be to the rimilar and rimilarly described parallelepipe^l solid on the 
second, inasmuch as tl^ first has to the fourth the ratio triplicate of tlmt which 
it has to the second. 

Proposition 34 

In equal paraUeiepipedal solids the bases are redprocaJly proportional io (he 
hdgkts; and those pardUelepipedal solids in vhich Oie bases are reciproccdly pro- 
portional to the heights are equal. 

Let AB, CD be equal parallelepipedal solids; 

1 say that in the parallelepiped solids AB, CD the bases are redprooally 
proportional to the di^ts, 

that is, as the base EH is to the base NQf so is the height of the solid CD to the 
heii^t of .the sdid AB. . 

Ilrst, let the sides which stalnd up, namdy AG, EF, LB, MK, CM, NO, PD, 
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QU, be at right angles to their bases; 

I say that, as the base EH is to the base NQ, so is CM to AQ, 

If now the base EH is equal to the base NQ, 

while the solid AB is also equal to the solid CD, 

CM mil also be equal to AO. 

For parallelepipedal solids of the same height are to one another as the 
bases; [xi. 32] 

and, as the base EH is to NQ, so will CM be to AG, 
and it is manifest that in the parallelepipedal solids AB, CD the bases are re- 
ciprocally proportional to the heights. 

Next, let the base EH not be equal to the base NQ, 

but let EH be greater. 

R 0 



C N 


Now the solid AB is equal to the solid CD) 

therefore CM is also greater than AG. 

Let then CT be made equal to AG, 

and let the parallelepipedal solid FC be completed on NQ as base and with CT 
as height. 

Now, since the solid AB is equal to the solid CD, 

and CV is outside them, 

while equals have to the same the same ratio, [v- 7] 

therefore, as the solid AB is to the solid CV, so is the solid CD to the solid CV. 
But, as the solid AB is to the solid CV, so is the base EH to the base NQ, 
for the solids AB, CV are of equal height; [xi. 32] 

and, as the solid CD is to the solid CV, so is the base MQ to the base TQ 
[XI. 25] and CM to CT [vi. 1]; 

therefore also, as the base EH is to the base NQ, so is MC to CT. 

But CT is equal to AG; 

therefore also, as the base EH is to the base NQ, so is MC to AG. 
Therefore in the parallelepipedal solids AB, CD the bases are recipirocally 
proportional to the heights. 

Again, in the parallelepipedal solids AB, CD let the bases be reciprocally 
pi't^ortional to the heights, that is, as the base EH is to the base NQ, so let the 
height of the solid CD be to the height of the solid AB; 

I say that the solid AB is equal to the solid CD. 

Let the ades which stand up be again at right angles to the bases. 

. Now, if the base EH is equd tp the base NQ, 
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and, as the base EH is to the base NQ, so is the height of the solid CD to the 
height of the solid AB, 

therefore the height of the solid CD is also equal to the height of the solid AB. 

But parallelepipedal solids on equal bases and of the same height are equal 
to one another; [xi. 31] 

therefore the solid ylB is equal to the solid CD. 

Next, let the base EH not be equal to the base NQ, 

but let Eli be greater; 

therefore the height of the solid CD is also greater than the height of the s<rfid 
AB, 

that is, CM is greater than AG. 

Let CT be again made equal to AG, 

and lot the solid CV be similarly completed. 

Since, as the base EH is to the base NQ, so is MC to AG, 

while AG is equal to CT, 

therefore, as the base Ell is to the base NQ, so is CM to CT. 

But, as the base EH is to the base JVQ, so is the solid AB to the solid CF, 
for the solids AB, CV are of equal height; [xi. 32] 

and, as CM is to CT, so is the base MQ to the base QT [vi. 1] 
and the solid CD to the solid CV. [xi. 25] 

Therefore also, as the solid A B is to the solid CV, so is the solid CD to the 
solid CV; 

therefore each of the solids AB, CD has to CV the same ratio. 
Therefore the .solid dB is equal to the solid CD. fv. 9] 

Now let the sides which stand up, FE, BL, GA, HK, ON, DF, MC, RQ, not 
be at right angles to their bases; 

let perpendiculars be drawn from the points F, G, B, K, 0, M, D, R to the 

planes through EH, NQ, 

and let them meet the planes at S, T, U, V, W, X, Y, a, 
and let the solids FV, Oa be completed; 

I say that, in this case too, if the solids AB, CD are equal, the bases are re- 
ciprocally proportional to the heights, that is, as the base EH is to the base 
NQ, so is the height of the solid CD to the height of the solid AB. 

Since the solid dB is equal to the solid CD, 




whild AB is equal to BT, 

for they are on the same base FK and of the same hcl^t; fxi. 29, 30] 
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■ and the solid CZ> 4 b equal' tolJDX, t 

for they are again on the same base RO and of the. same heigh't; [id] 
thm^fore the solid .BT. is eiso equal to the solid 
.Therefore^ as the base FK is to the base OB,, so is the height of the solid DX 
to the height of the solid BT. [Part i.] 

But the base FK is equal to the base EH, 

and the base OR to the base NQ; 

therefore, as the base EH is to the base NQ, so is the height of the solid DX to 
the hei^t of the solid B!r. 

But the solids DX, BT and the solids DC, BA have the same heights respec- 
tively; . I 

therefore, as the base EH is to the base NQ, so is the height of the solid ZX7 bo 
the height of the solid AB. \ 

Therefore in the parallelepipedal solids AB, CD the bases are reciprocals 
proportional to the heights. I 

Again, in the parallelepipedal solids AB, CD let the bases be reciprocally 
proportional to the heights, ' 

tbat is, as the base EH is to the base NQ, so let the height of the solid CD be to 
the height of the solid AB; 

I say that the solid A B is equal to the solid CD. 

For, -with the same construction, 

since, as the base EH is to the base NQ, so is the height of the solid CD to the 
height of the solid A B, 

while the base EH is equal to the base FK, 
and NQ to OR, 

therefore, as the base FK is to the base OR, so is the height of the solid CD to 
the hei^t of the solid AB. 

But the solids AB, CD and. BT, DX have the same heights respectively; 
therefore, as the base FK is to the base OR, so is the height of the solid DX to 
the height of the solid BT. 

.Therefore in the parallelepipedal solids BT, DX the bases are reciprocally 


pr(H>ortional to the heights; 

therefore the solid BT is equal to the solid DX. [Part i.] 
But BT is equal to BA, 

for they are on the same base FK and of the same height; [xi. 29, 30] 

and the solid DX is equal to the solid DC. [id.] 

Therefore the solid AB is also equal to the solid CD. q. E. n. 


Proposition 35 

If there he two eqital plane angles, and on their vertices there he set up elevated 
straight lines containing equal angles with the Original straight lines respectively, 
if on the elevated straight lines points be taken at random and perpendiculars be 
drawn from th^ to the planes in which the priginal angles me, and if from the 
points so arising in the planes straight lines ^joined to ffw vertices of the original 
angles, they wiU contain, with the elevaied straight lines, equal angles. 

Let the angleh BAC, EDF.he two equal rectilineal angles, and from the 
pmnts A, Z> let the elevated straight lines AO, DM be set up containing, with 
the ori^nal straight lines, equal angles respectively, namely, the angle MDE 
angle BAB end the angle ilfBB to the angle <?AC, , /.i 
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points G, Af be<taken at Tandom on AG, DM, ' ! ’ 
let OL, MN be drawn from the points G, M perpendicular to the planes throu^ 
BA, AC and ED, DF, and let them meet the planes at L, N, 

and let LA, ND be joined; 

'I say that the -angle OAL is equal to Hie angle MDN. 

Let AH be made equal 
to DM, 

and let HK be drawn 
through the point H paral- 
lel to OL. 

But GL is perpendicular 
to the plane through BA, 
AG; 

therefore HK is also per- 
pendicular to .the plane 
through BA, AC. [xi. 8] 
From the points K, N let KC, NF, KB, NE be drawn perpendicular to the 
strai^t lines AG, DF, AD, D£, 

and let HC, CB, MF, FE be joined. 

Since the square on HA is equal to the .squares on HK, KA, 

and Hie-aquares on KC, CA ate equal to the square on KA, [i. 47] 
therefore the square on HA is also equal to the squares on HK, KC, CA. 

But the square on HC is equal to the squares on HK, KC; [i. 47] 

therefore the square on HA is equal to the squares on HC, CA. 
Therefore the angle HCA is right. [i. 48] 

' For the same reason 




the angle DFM is also right. 

Therefore the angle ACH is equal to the angle DFM. 

But the angle HAC is also equal to the angle MDF. 

Therefore MDF, HAC are two triangles which have two angles equal to two 
angles respectively, and one side equal to cme ride, namely, that subten^ng 
one of the equal angles, that is, HA equal to MD; 

therefore they will also'have the remaining sides equal to Hie remaining rides 
respectively. [i. 26] 

Therefore AG is equal to DF. 

Similarly we can prove that AD is also equal to DE. 

Since th^ AC is equ^ to DF, and AB to DE, 

the two rides GA, AB are equal to the two, rides FD, DE. 

But the angle CAB is also equal to the angle FDE; 
therefore the base BC is equal to the base EF, the triangle to the triai^e, and 
the remaining angles to the remaining angles; [i. 4] 

therefore the angle ACB is equal the angle DFB. 

But the right angle ACK is also equal to the right angle DFN; 
therefore the remaining angle BCK is also equal to the remaining angle EFN. 

For the same reason 

the angle CBK is also equal to the angle FEN, 

Therefore BCK, EFN are two triangle which have two angles equal to two 
ang^ rei^citively, > and bne ride equriito one ride, nandriy, Hwt ^jaeentito 
the equal angles, that iS/'jSOeqiml to * ' • ; > "i, 
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therefore they will also have the remaining sides equal to the remaining sides. 

[1. 26] 

Therefore CK is equal to FN. 

But AC is also equal to DF\ 

therefore the two sides AC, CK are equal to the two sides DF, FN; 
and they contain right angles. 

Therefore the base AK is equal to the base DN. [i. 4] 

And, since AH is equal to DM, 

the square on AH is also equal to the square on DM. 

But the squares on AK, KH are equal to the square on AH, 

for the angle AKH is right; /[i. 47] 

and the squares on DN, NM are equal to the square on DM, ( 

for the angle DNM is right; Vi. 47] 

therefore the squares on AK, KH are equal to the squares on DN, 

and of these the square on AK is equal to the square on DN ; \ 
therefore the remaining square on KH is equal to the square on NM ; \ 
therefore HK is equal to MN. 

And, since the two sides HA, AK are equal to the two sides MD, DN re- 
spectively, 

and the base HK was proved equal to the base MN, 
therefore the angle HAK is equal to the angle MDN. [i. 8] 

Therefore etc. 

PoRiSM. From this it is manifest that, if there be two equal plane angles, nnd 
if there be set up on them elevated straight lines which are equal and contain 
equal angles with the original straight lines respectively, the perpendiculars 
drawn from their extremities to the planes in which are the original angles are 
equal to one another. Q. e. d. 

Proposition 36 

If Ovree straight lines he proportional, the paralldepipedal solid formed out of the 
three is equal to the parallelepipedal solid on the mean which is equilateral, but 
equiangular with the aforesaid solid. 

Let A, B, C be three straight lines in proportion, so that, as A is to B, so is B 
toC; 



B 

c — ^ 

I say that the solid formed out of A; B, C ih equal to the solid on B whidi 
Js equilateral, but equiangular %vith the afdresaid solid. 
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Let there be set out the solid angle at E contained by the angles DEG, OEF, 
FED, 

let each of the straight lines DE, GE, EF be made equal to B, and let the par- 
allelepipedal solid EK be completed, 

let LM be made equal to A, 

and on the straight line LM, and at the point L on it, let there be constructed a 
solid angle equal to the solid angle at E, namely that contained by NLO, OLM, 
MLN; 

let LO be made equal to B, and LN equal to C. 

Now, since, as is to fi, so is £ to C, 

while A is equal to LM, B to each of the strai^t lines LO, ED, and C to LN, 
therefore, as LM is to EF, so is DE to LN. 

Thus the sides about the equal angles NLM, DEF are reciprocally propor- 
tional; 

therefore the parallelogram MN is equal to the parallelogram DF. [vi. 14] 
And, since the angles DEF, NLM are two plane rectilineal angles, and on 
them the elevated straight lines LO, EG are set up which are equal to one an- 
other and contain equal angles with the original straight lines respectively, 
therefore the perpendiculars drawn from the points G, 0 to the planes through 
NL, LM and DE, EF are equal to one another; [xi. 35, For.] 

hence the solids LH, EK are of the same height. 

But parallelepipedal solids on equal bases and of the same height are equal 
to one another; [xi. 31] 

therefore the solid HL is equal to the solid EK. 

And LH is the solid formed out of A, £, C, and EK the solid on £; 
therefore the parallelepipedal solid formed out of A, JS, C is equal to the solid 
on B which is equilateral, but equiangular with the aforesaid solid. 

Q . E. D. 

Pboposition 37 

If four straight lines be proportional, the parallelepipedal solids on them which are 
similar and similarly described will also be proportional; and, if the parallelepiped 
dal solids on them which are similar and similarly described be proportional, the 
straight lines will themselves also be proportional. 

Let AB, CD, EF, GH be four straight lines in proportion, so that, as AB is 
to CD, so is EF to GH ; 

and let there be described on AB, CD, EF, GH the mmilar and similarly situ- 


N 
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ated parallelepipedal solids KA, LC, ME, NG‘, 

I say that, as KA is to LC^ ao is ME to NG. 




m t ' Bucu© . i. 

For, dttce the^pacalleleiHpodal solid KA is similar to LCi ! : ' > ! 

therefore KA has to LC the ratio triplicate of that which AB has to CDi ' ' 

For the same reason 

ME also has to NG the ratio triplicate of that which EF has to GH. [td.] 
And, as AB is to CD^ so is EF to GH. 

. Therefore alio, as is to LC, so. is. to iVO.. 

Next, as the solid AK is to the solid LC, so let the solid ME be to the 6olid 
NG; 

I say that, as the straight line AJS.is to CH, so is FF to GH. . 

For since, again, KA has to LC the r&tio triplicate of that which AB: has to 
CD, < , ][xi.33] 

and ME also has to NG. the ratio triplicate of that which EF has to GH, [fd.j 
and, as KA is to LC, so is ME to NG, \ 

therefore also, as AB is to CD, so is EF to GH. ■ 1 

Therefore etc. q. ip, d. 

Proposition 38 


If the sides of the opposite planes of a cuhebe bisected, and planes be carried through 
the points of section, the common section of the planes and the diameter of the oM 
bisect one another. 

For let the sides of the' opposite planes CF, AH erf the cube AF be bisected 
at the points K, L, M, N, 0, Q, P, R, and through the points of section let the 
planes KN, OR be carried; 

let VS be the common section of the planes, and DG the diameter of the cube 
AF. 

I say that I7ir is equal to TS, and DT to TG. 

Foriet DU, UE, BS, SG be joined. 


Then, since DO is parallel to PE, 

the alternate angles DOU, UPE are equal to one another. [i. 29] 


And, mnee DO is equal to PE, and 
OU to VP, 

and they contain equal angles, 
therefore the base DU is equal to the 
; hsaoVE, 

the triangle DOU is equal to the tri- 
angle PUE, 

and the remaining angles are equal to 
^ remaining angles; [i. 4] 
therefore the angle is equal to 
, the angle PUM. 

For this reason DUE is a straiglrt 
line. [ 1 . 14] 

i For the same reason, BSG is also a 
straight line, ' 

jV ■ and 55 is equal, to 56. ~ ' 
Now, since CA is equal and paral- 
yAtoDB, v-' 



.<M$ile<MisalBoeqiialaQd’penifld‘to56, ’ 
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therefore DB is also equal and parallel to EO. [xi. 9] 

And the straight lines DE, BG join their extremities; 

therefore DE is parallel to BG. [i. 33] 

Therefore the angle EDT is equal to the angle BGT, 

for they are alternate; [i- 29] 

and the angle DTU is^^uaJ sto thfe angle GTS. [i. 15] 


Therefore DTV, GTS are two triangles which have two angles equal to two 
angles, and one side equal to one side, namely that subtending one of the equal 
angles, that is, DU equal to GS, 

for they are the halves oi'DE, BG; 

therefore they will also have the remaining^des equal to the remaining sides. 

[1.26] 

Therefore DT is equal to TG, and UT to TS. 

Therefore etc. Q* P* 

Proposition 39 

If there be two prisms of eqml height, and one have a paraUelo^am as base arid ffik 
othjer a triangle, and if the parallehgram be double of the triangle, the prisms will 
be equal. 

Let ABCDEF, GHKLMN be two prisms of equal height, 
let one have the parallelogram AF as base, and’ the other the triangle GHK, 
and let the parallelogram AF be double of the triangle GHK; 

I say that the prism ABCDEF is equal to the inism GHKLMN . 



For let the solids AO, GP be completed. 

Since the parallelogram AF is double of the triangle GHK, 
while the parallelogram HK is also double of the triangle GHK, ^ [i. 34] 
therefore the parallelogram AF is equal to the parallelogram HK. ^ 
But parallelepipedal solids which are on equal bases abd of the same height 
are equd to one anbther; ’ [3^1-81] 

therefore the solid AO is equal to the solid GJP. ’ , 

And the prii^ ABCDEF is half of the st^d AO, . ' 

and the prism OHXiKiV is half of the solid OP; [3a. 28] 
therefore the prism ABCDEF h equal to the prism GHKLMN . ' • 
Therefore etc. ^ q.e.d. 
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PROPOSITIONS 
Proposition 1 

Similar polygons inscribed in circles are to one another as the squares on the 
meters. 

Let ABC, FGH be circles, 

let ABODE, FGHKL be similar polygons inscribed in them, and let BM, 
be diameters of the circles; 

I say that, as the square on BM is to the square on GN, so is the polygon 
ABODE to the polygon FGHKL. 

For let BE, AM, GL, FN be joined. 

Now, since the polygon ABODE is similar to the polygon FGHKL, 




the angle BAE is equal to the angle GFL, 
and, as BA is to AE, so is GF to FL. [vi. Def. 1] 

Thus BAE, GFL are two triangles which have one angle equal to one angle, 
namely the angle BAE to the angle GFL, and the sides about the equal angles 
proportional; 

therefore the triangle ABE is equiangular with the triangle FGLi. . [vi. 6] 
Therefore the angle AEB is equal to the angle FLG. 

But the angle AEB is equal to the ang^e AMB, 

for they stand on the same circumference; [m. 27] 

and the angle FLG to the angle FNG; 
therefore the angle AMB is also equal to the angle FNG. 

But the right angle BAM is also equal to the right angle GFN ; [iii. 31] 
therefore the remaining angle is equal to the remaining angle, [i. 32] 
Therefore the triangle ABM is equiangular with the triangle FGN. 
Therefore, proportionally, as BM is to GN, so is BA to GF. [vi. 4] 

338 
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But the ratio of the square on BM to the square on GN is duidicate of the 
ratio of BM to GN, 

and the ratio of the polygon ABCDE to the polygon FGHKL is duplicate of 
the ratio of BA to OF) {vi. 20] 

therefore also, as the square on BM is to the square on ON, so is the polyg<m 
ABCDE to the polygon FGHKL. 

Therefore etc. q. e. d. 


Peoposition 2 

Circles are to one another as the squares on the diameters. 

Let ABCD, EFGH be circles, and BD, FH their diameters; 

I say that, as the circle ABCD is to the circle EFGH, so is the square on BD 
to the square on FH. 



For, if the square on BD is not to the square on FH as the circle ABCD is to 
the circle EFGH, 

then, as the square on BD is to the square on FH, so will the circle ABCD be 
either to some less area than the circle EFGH, or to a greater. 

First, let it be in that ratio to a less area 

Let the square EFGH be inscribed in the circle EFGH ; then the inscribed 
square is greater than the half of the circle EFGH, inasmuch as, if through the 
points E, F, G, H we draw tangents to the circle, the square EFGH is half the 
square circumscribed about the circle, and the circle is less than the circum- 
scribed square; 

hepce the inscribed square EFGH is greater than the half of the circle EFGH. 

Let the circumferences EF) FG, GH, HE be bisected at the pcnnts K, L, M, 
N, 

and let EK, KF, FL, LG, GM, MH, HN, NE be joined; 
therefore each of the triangles EKF, FLG, GMH, HNE is also greater than 
the half of the segment of the circle about it, inasmuch as, if through the 
points K, L, M, N we draw tangents to the circle and compkte the paralldo- 
grams on the straight lines EF, FG, GH, HE, each of the triangles EXF, FLO) 
GMH, HNE will be half of the parallelogram about it, 

while the segment about it is less than the parallelogram; 
hence each of the triangles EKF, FLG, GMH, HNE is greater tiaan the half of 
the segment of the circle about it. 

Thus, by bisecting the remaining circumferences and joining strai^t lines. 
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and by douig tins contmuallyy we leave some segmoits ai the circle wMch 

will be less than the excess by which the circle EFOH exceeds the area S. 

. For it was proved in the £rst theorem of the tenth book that, if two unequal 
magnitudes be set out, and if from the greater there be subtracted a magnitude 
greater than the half, and from that which is left a greater than the half, and if 
this be done continually, there will be left some magnitude which will be less 
than the lesser magnitude set out. 

Let segments be left such as described, and let the segments of the circle 
EFGH on EK, KF, FL, LG, GM, MH, HN, NE be less than the excess by 
which the circle EFGH excels the area S. 

Therefore the remainder, the polygon EKFLGMHN, is greater than the 
area S. 1 

Let there be inscribed, also, in the circle ABCD the pdygem AOBPCQDR 
similar to the polygon EKFLGMHN ; \ 

therefore, as the square on BD is to the square on FH, so is the polygW 
AOBPCQDR to the polygon EKFLGMHN. [xii. « 

But, as the square on BD is to the square on FH, so also is the circle ABCu 
to the area 5; 

therefore also, as the circle ABCD is to the area S, so is the polygon AOBPCQDR 
to the polygon EKFLGMHN; [v. 11] 

therefore, alternately, as the circle ABCD is to the polygon inscribed in it, so 
is the area S to the polyjgon EKFLGMHN. [v. 16] 

But the circle ABCD is greater than the polygon inscribed in it; 
therefore the area S is also greater than the polygon EKFLGMHN. 

But it is also less: 

which is impossible. 

Therefore, as the square on BD is to the square on FH, so is not the circle 
ABCD to any area less than the circle EFGH. 

Similarly we can prove that neither is the circle EFGH to any area less than 
the circle ABCD as the square on FH is to the square on BD. 

I say next that neither is the circle ABCD to any area greater than the drcle 
EFOH as the square on BD is to the square on FH. 

For, if posable, let it be in that ratio to a greater area 8. 

Therefore, inversely, as the square on FH is to the square on DB, so is the 
area S to the circle ABCD. 

But, as the area S is to the drcle ABCD, so is the circle EFGH to some area 
1^ than the drcle ABCD; 

therefore also,’ as the square an FH is to the square on BD, so is the circle 
EFGH to some area less than the circle ABCD'. [v. 11] 

which was proved impossible. 

Therdorey as the square oh BD is to the square on FH, so is not the circle 
ABCD to any area greater than the drcle EFGH. 

And .it was proved that ndther is it in that ratio to any area less than the 
(AxdaEFGH; ^ 

therefore, as the square on BD is to the square on FH, so is the circle ABCD to 
the circle EFGH. < 

Therefbreete.: 


Q; B. ]>. 
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Lemma 

I Bay that, the area S being greater than the circle EFGH, as the area 5 is.to 
the circle ABCD; so is the circle EFOH to stnne Area less than the circle ABCD. 

For let it be contrived that, as the area S is to the circle ABCD, so is the 
circle EFGH to the area T. ' 

I say that the area T is less than the circle ABCD. 

For sinoe, as the area iS is to the circle ABCD, so is the circle EFGH to the 
area T, 

therefore, alternately, as the area <8 is to the circle EFGH, so is the ciicle ABCD 
to the area T. [v. l«] 

But the area S is greater than the circle EFGH ; 

therefore the circle ABCD is also greater than the area T. 

Hence, as the area S is to the circle ABCD, so is the drcle EFGH to some 
area less than the circle ABCD. Q. e. d. 

Proposition 3 

Any pyramid which has a triangular base is divided into two pyramids equal and 
similar to one another, similar to the whole and having triangular bases, and into 
two equal prisms; and the two prisms are grecder thanthe halS of the whole pyramid. 

I^et there be a pyramid of which the triangle ABC \& the base and pmnt 
D the vertex; 

I say that the pyramid ABCD is divided into 
two psrramids equal to one another, having tri- 
angular bases and similar to the whole pyramid, 
and into two equal prisms; and the two prisms 
are greater than the half of the whole pyramid. 

For let AB, BC, CA, AD, DB, DC be bisected, 
at the points E, F, G, H, K, L, and let HE, EG, 

OH, HK, KL, LH, KF, FG be joined. 

Since AE is equal to EB, and AH to DH, 

.. therefore EH is parallel to DB. ,[vi. 2] 

For the same reason 

HK is also parallel to AB. 

Therefore HEBK is a parallelogram; 

therefore HK is equal to EB. [n 34] 

But EB is aqnsX to EA; 

therefore AE is also equal to HK. 

But AH is also equal to HD; , 

therefore the two sjdes; EA, AH ^ equal to the two sides' XS, HD respec- 
tively, 

and the an^ EAH is ^usl to the. angle KHD;. , 
therefore the base. is equal to the base 

Therefore the triangte AEH is equid and similar to the tnangle HED. 

.Fm* the same reason' , . , ' ^ 

the triangle AHG is also equal and rimilar to the laaan^ 

,NflW*hmoe two straight lines EH, HQ meeting oqe ano^ are piii^ 
twostraii^t ^xnea-KD, DL, meeting (ma another, andaxe nqt|in l^same 
sriU ecmtain eqnh^ . , - - > ; A 
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Therefore the angle EHG is equa} .^p the angle KDL. 

And, since the two straight lines EE, HG are equal to the two KD, DL re- 
spectively, 

suid the angle EHG is equal to the angle KDL, 
therefore the base EG is equsd to the base KL; [i- 4] 

therefore the triangle EHG is equal and similar to the triangle KDL. 

For the same reason 

the triangle AEG is also equal and similar to the triangle HKL. 

Therefore the pyramid of which the triangle AEG is the base and the point 
H the vertex is equal and similar to the pyramid of which the triangle HKL is 
the base and the point D the vertex. [xi. Def.^0] 

And, since HK has been drawn parallel to AB, one of the sides of the 
angle ADB, 

the triangle ADB is equiangular to the triangle DHK, [i. 5^] 
and they have their sides proportional; 
therefore the triangle A DB is similar to the triangle DHK. [vi. Def . 

For the same reason 

the triangle DBC is also similar to the triangle DKL, and the triangle ADC to 
the triangle DLH. 

Now, since the two straight lines BA, AC meeting one another are parallel 
to the two straight lines KH, HL meeting one another, not in the same plane, 
they will contain equal angles. [xi. 10] 

Therefore the angle BAC is equal to the angle KHL. 

And, as BA is to AC, so is KH to HL; 

therefore the triangle ABC is similar to the triangle HKL. 

Therefore also the pyramid of which the triangle ABC is the base and the 
point D the vertex is similar to the pyramid of which the triangle HKL is the 
base and the point D the vertex. 

But the pyramid of which the triangle HKL is the base and the point D the 
vertex was proved similar to the pyramid of which the triangle AEG is the 
base and the point H the vertex. 

Therefore each of the pyramids AEGH, HKLD is similar to the whole pyra- 
mid ABCD. 

Next, since BF is equal to FC, 

the parallelogram EBFG is dbuble of the triangle GFC. 

And since, if there be two prisms of equal height, and one have a parallelo- 
gram as base, and the other a triangle, and if the parallelogram be double of 
the triangle, the prisms ate equal, < [xi. 39] 

therefore the prism contained by the two triangles BKF, EHG, and the three 
parallddgrams EBFG, EBKH, HKFG is equal to the prism contained by the 
two trian^es GFC, HKL and the three parallelograms KFCL, LCGH, HKFG. 

And it is manifest that each of the prisms, namdy that in which the paral- 
lelc^ram EBFG is the base and the straight line HK is its opposite, and that in 
which the triangle GFC Is the base and the triangle HKL its opposite, is g^t- 
er than each of the pyramids of which the triangles AEG, HKL are the bases 
and ^ points H, D the vertices, 

as, if we join the straight lines EE, EK, the prism in winch the paral- 
EBFG isthebaije and the strai^t Uhe HK its opposite is greater thatt 
tile pyramid of which the triangle EBF is the basd'and the point K the vertcoc.' 
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But the pyramid of which the triangle EBF is the base and the point K the 
vertex is equal to the pyramid of which the triangle AEO is the base and the 
point H the vertex; 

for they are contained by equal and similar planes. 

Hence also the prism in which the parallelogram EBFG is the base and the 
straight line HK its opposite is greater than the pyramid of which the triai^le 
AEG is the base and the point H the vertex. 

But the prism in which the parallelogram EBFG is the base and the straight 
line HK its opposite is equal to the prism in which the triangle GFC is the base 
and the triangle HKL its opposite, 

and the pyramid of which the triangle AEG is the base and the point H the 
vertex is equal to the pyramid of which the triangle HKL is the base and the 
point D the vertex. 

Therefore the said two prisms are greater than the said two pyramids of 
which the triangles AEG, HKL are the bases and the points H, D the vertices. 

Therefore the whole pyramid, of which the triangle ABC is the base and the 
point D the vertex, has been divided into two pyramids equal to one another 
and into two equal prisms, and the two prisms are greater than the half of the 
whole pyramid. Q. B. n. 


Peoposition 4 

If there be two pyramids of the same height which have triangular bases, and each 
of them be divided into two pyramids equcd to one another and similar to the whole, 
and into two equal prisms, then, as the base of the one pyramid is to the base of 
tile other pyramid, so will ail the prisms in the one pyramid be to all the prisms, 
being equal in multitude, in the other pyramid. 

Let there be two pyramids of the same height which have the triangular 
bases ABC, DEF, and vertices the points G, H, 

and let each of them be divided into two pyramids equal to one another and 
similar to the whole and into two equal prisms; [xii. 8] 

I say that, as the base ABC is to the base DEF, so are all the prisms in the 
pyramid A BCG to all the prisms, being equal in multitude, in the pyramid 
DEFH, 


G 




For, fflzice BO is equal to OC, and AJ^ to LC, 

, therefore LO is parallel to AB, 

a-nd the triangle ABC is sknilar to the triaj^^ LOC. 




m 

Fat tiba Baaae reaeon 

. the triangle DEF is also dmilar to the triang^ RVF, 

And, since BC is double of CO, and EF of FV, 

therefore, as BC is to CO, so is EF to FV. 

And on BC, CO are described the similar and similarly situated rectilineal 
%ures ABC, LOC, 

and on EF, FV the similar and similarly situated figures DEF, RVF) 
therefore, as the triangle ABC is to the triangle l/)C, so is the triai^le DEF to 
the triangle RVF) [vi. 22] 

therefore, alternately, as the triangle ABC is to the triangle DEF, so is the tri-^ 
angle LOC to the triangle RVF. [v. lie] 

But, as the triangle LOC is to the triangle RVF, so is the prbm in which ihe 
triangle LOC is the base and PMN its opposite, to the prism in which the wi- 
angle RVF is the base and STU its opposite; [Lemma followiiu] 

therefore also, as the triangle ABC is to the triangle DEF, so is the prism m 
which the triangle LOC is the base and PMN its opposite, to the prism in 
which the triangle RVF is the base and STU its opposite. 

But, as the said prisms are to one another, so is the prism in which the par* 
alleiogram KBOL is the base and the straight line PM its opposite, to the prism 
in which the parallelogram QEVR is the base and the straight line ST its op- 
posite. [XI. 39; cf. XII. 3] 

Therefore also the two prisms, that in which the parallelogram KBOL is the 
base and PM ite opposite, and that in which the triangle IA)C is the base and 
PMN its opposite, are to the prisms in which QEVR is the base and the straight' 
line ST its opposite and in which the triangle RVF is the base and STU its op- 
posite in the same ratio. [v. 12] 

Therefore also, as the base ABC is to the base DEF, so are the said two 
prisms to the said two prisms. 

And similarly, if the pyramids PMNO, STUB, be divided into two prisms 
and two pyramids, 

as the base PMN is to the base STU, so will the two prisms in the psrramid 
PMNG be to the two prisms in the pyramid STUB. 

But, as the base PMN is to the base STU, so is the base ABC to the base 
DEF) 

for the triangles PMN, STU are equal to the triangles LOC, RVF respectively. 

Therefore also, as the base ABC is to the base DEF, so are the four prisms to 
the four prisms. 

And similarly also, if we divide the remaining pyramids into two pyramids 
and into two prisms, then, as the base ABC is to base the DEF, so will all the 
prisms in the pyramid ABCO be to all the prisms, bmng equal in multitude, in 
the P3rramid DEFB. Q. d- 


Lemma 

But that, as the triangle I/Xl is to the triangle RVF, bo is the prism in 
whicb the triangle LOC is the base and PMN its opposite, to the prism in 
which the triangle RVF is the base, and 8TI/ iHe oppodim, tes must prove as 
fc^wB. , ’> 

For in the figure let perpendieuhue be ooneeived drawn from 0, & to 
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tbe DSPy these are course equal because, by hypothens, the 

P3rramid8 are of equal height. 

i' Now, since the two strai^t lines OC and the perpendicular frcuniG are cut 
by the parallel planes ABC, PMN', 

they will be cut in the same ratios. [xi. 17] 

And GC is bisected by the plane PMN at N; 
therefore the perpendicular from O to the plane ABC will also be bisected by 
the plane PMN. 

For the same ieason 

the perpendicular from H to the plane DBF will also be bisected by the plane 
STU. 

And the perpendiculars from G, H to the planes ABC, DBF are equal; 
therefore the perpendiculars from the triangles PMN, STU to the planes 
ABC, DBF are also equal. 

Therefore the prisms in which the triangles LOC, RVF are bases, and PMN, 
STU their opposites, are of equal height. 

Hence also the parallelepipedal solids described from the said prisma are ot 
equal height and are to one another as their bases; {xi. 32] 

therefore their halves, namely the said prisms, are to one another as the base 
IOC is to the base RVF. q . b . d . 


Proposition 6 

Pyramids which are of the same height and have triangular bases are to one another 
as the bases. 

Let there by pyramids of the same height, of which the triangles ABC, DBF 
are the bases and the points G, H the vertices; 

I say that, as the base ABC is to the base DBF, so is the pyramid ABCG to 
the pyramid DBFH. 



For, if the pyranud ABCG is not to the pytanud DBFH as the base ABC is 
to the base X)£iP, . 

then, as the base ABC is to the base DBF, so will the pjnramid ABCG be either 
to stxne seUd leSs than the pymmid or to a g^tor. 

Let it, first, be in that ratio to a leSs sdfid IF, and 1^ tim pyramid DBFH be 
^hvided into two pynumds equal to (me another and smiilar to the whole and 
into two equal piisms; , . ' . ' 
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then th£i two priiMtis greater than the half of the whole pyramid. [Xii. 3] 

Again, let the pyramids arising from the dividon be similarly divided, 
and let this be done continually until there are left over from the P 3 rramid 
DEFH some pyramids which are less than the excess by which the pyramid 
DEFH exceeds the solid W. [x. 1] 

Let such be left, and let them be, for the sake of argument, DQRS, STUB) 
therefore renminders, the prisms in the pyramid DEFH, are greater than 
the solid W. 

Let the pyramid ABCG also be divided similarly, and a similar number of 
times, with the pyramid DEFH', 

therefore, as the base ABC is to the base DEF, so are the prisms in the pyra- 
mid ABCG to the prisms in the P 3 rramid DEFH. [xif. 4] 

But, as the base ABC is to the base DEF, so also is the pyramid ABCC 
the solid W ; 

therefore also, as the pyramid ABCG is to the Solid W, so are the prisms in ■ 
pyramid ABCG to the prisms in the pyramid DEFH; [v. 

therefore, alternately, as the pyramid ABCG is to the prisms in it, so is the 
solid W to the prisms in the pyramid DEFH. [v. 16] 

But the pyramid ABCG is greater than the prisms in it; 
therefore the solid W is also greater than the prisms in the pyramid DEFH. 

But it is also less: 

which is impossible. 

“nierefore the prism ABCG is not to any solid less than the pyramid DEFH 
as the base ABC is to the base DEF. 

Similarly it can be proved that neither is the pyramid DEFH to any solid 
less than the pyramid ABCG as the base DEF is to the base ABC. 

I say next that neither is the pyramid ABCG to any solid greater than the 
pyramid DEFH as the base ABC is to the base DEF. 

For, if possible, let it be in that ratio to a greater solid W ; 
therefore, inversely, as the base DEF is to the base ABC, so is the solid W to 
the pyramid ABCG. 

But, as the solid W is to the solid ABCG, so is the pyramid DEFH to some 
solid less than the pyramid ABCG, as was before proved; [xii. 2, Ijcmma] 
therefore also, as the base DEF is to the base ABC, so is the pyramid DEFH 
to some solid less than the pyramid ABCG: [v. 11] 

which was proved absurd. 

Therefore the pyramid ABCG is not to any solid greater than the pyramid 
DEFH as the base ABC is to the base DEF. ~ 

But it was proved that neither is it in that ratio to a less solid. 

Hierefore, as the base ABC is to the base DEF, so is the pyramid ABCG to 
the pyramid DEFH. Q. b. d. 

Pbopositiom 6 

Pyramids which are of the same height and hem polygonal bases are to one another 
as the bases. 

Let there be pyramids of the same hei^t of which the polygons ABCDE, 
POHKL are the basos and the points M, N the vertices; 

' sa^ that, as the base ABCDE is to the base FGEKL, so is the pyramid 
ABCDEM to the pyramid FGHKLN. 
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For let ilC, AD,* be joined. 

Since then ABCM, AC DM are two pyramids which have triangular bases 
and equal height, 

they are to one another as the bases; [xii. 6] 

,^1 therefore, as the base ABC 

is to the base ACD, so is the 
pyramid ABCM to the pyr- 
amid AC DM. 

And, componendo, as the 
base A BCD is to the base 
ACD, so is the pyramid 
ABCDM to the pyramid 
ACDM. [V. 18] 

But also, as the base ACD 
is to the base ADD, so is the 
pyramid ACDM to the pyr- 
amid A DEM. [xii. 5] 

Therefore, ex aeguaU, as the base ABCD is to the base ADE, so is the p 3 Ta- 
mid ABCDM to the pyramid ADEM. [v. 22] 

And again, componendo, as the base ABCDE is to the base ADD, so is the 
pyramid ABCDEM to the pyramid ADEM. [v. 18] 

Similarly also it can be proved that, as the base FGHKL is to the base FOH, 
so is the pyramid FGHKLN to the pyramid FGHN. 

And, since ADEM, FGHN are two pyramids which have triangular bases 
and equal height, 

therefore, as the base ADD is to the base FGH, so is the pyramid ADEM to 
the pyramid FGHN. [xii. 5] 

But, as the base ADD is to the base ABCDE, so was the pyramid ADEM to 
the pyramid ABCDEM. 

Therefore also, ex aeguali, as the base ABCDE is to the base FGH, so is the 
pyramid ABCDEM to the pyramid FGHN. [v. 22] 

But further, as the base FGH is to the base FGHKL, so also was the pyra- 
mid FGHN to the pyramid FGHKLN. 

Therefore also, ex aeguali, as the base ABCDE is to the base FGHKL, so is 
the pyramid ABCDEM to the pyramid FGHKLN. [v. 22] 

Q. E. D. 


Proposition 7 

Any prism which has a triangular base is divided info three pyramids equal to one 
another which have triangular bases. 

Let there be a prism in which the triangle ADC is the base and DEF its op- 
posite; 

I say that the prism ABCDEF is divided into three pyramids equal to One 
another, which have triangular bases. 

For let DD, DC, CD be joined. 

Since ABED is a parallelogram, and DD is its diameter, 

therefore the triangle ABD ia equal to the triangle EBD; [i. 34] 
therefore also the pyramid of which the triangle ADD is the base and the point 
C the vertex is equal to the pyramid of wMch the trian^e DEB is the base and 


mcuB 


^ pdnt C the vert«c. ' ■ > [xm6] 

But pyramid -of which the triapgle DEB is the base and the pcint C the 

vertex is the same with the pyramid of which the . - 

triangle EBC is the base and the point ' D the 
vertex; VX. 

for they are contained by the same planes. 

Therefore the' pyramid of which the triangle VX. V/\ 
ABD is the base and the point C the vertex is also \ ^X^/A / \ 

equfd to the pyramid of which the triangle EBC is \ \ 

the base and the point D the vertex. \ .\ 

Again, since FCBE is a parallelogram, 

and CE is its diameter, ® \ * 

the triangle CEF is equal to the triangle CBE. [i.\ 

Therefore also the pyramid of which the triangle BCE is the base and the 
point D the vertex is equal to the pyramid of which the triangle ECF is tne 
base and the point D the vertex. 

But the pyramid of which the triangle BCE is the base and the point D the 
v^ex was proved equal to the pyramid of which the triangle ABD is the base 
and the point C the vertex; 

therefore also the pyramid of which the triangle CEF is the base and the point 
D the vertex is equal to the pjrramid of which the triangle ABD is the base and 
ti® ixrint C the vertex; 

therefore the prism ABCDEF has been divided into three pyramids equal tp 
(soe another which have triangular bases. 

And, since the pyramid of which the triangle ABD is the base and the point 
G the vertex is the same with the pyramid of which the triangle CAB is the 
base and the point D the vertex, 

for they are contained by the same planes, 
while the pyramid of which the triangle ABD is the base and the point C the 
vertex was im}ved to be a third of the prism in which the triangle ABC is the 
base and DEF its opposite, 

therefore also tlm pyramid of which the triangle ABC is the base and the point 
D the vertex is a third of the prism which has the same base, the triangle ABC, 
and DEF aa its opporite. 

POBiSM. From this it is manifest that any pyramid is a third part of the 
ptiam which has the same base with it and equal height. Q. n. n. 


PnoposmoN 8 _ 

Similar pyramidt wkkh have trianffular bases are in ihe iriplicate ratio of their 
corresponding sides. 

Let there be similar and similariy rituated pyramids of which the triai^es 
ABC, DEF are the bases and the points G, H the vertices; 

I say that Ihe pyramid ABCO has to the pyramid DEFH the ratio tariplicate 
that which jBC has to FF. 

For let the parallelepipedal solids BGML, EHQP be completed. 

Now, since the pyramid ABCO is similar to the pyramid DEF&, 
therefore the 4ua|^e ABC is etfoal to the an^^ DEF, i 

theahglefSLBCtotimah^^flSFv , ' ^ : 

: «Qd the an^euiBt? to the angle ' ' > • 
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and, bsTAB is to DE, so is BC to EF, and BO to EH. 

And since, as AB is to DE, so is BC to EF, 

and the sides are proportional about equal angles, 




therefore the parallelogram BM is similar to the parallelogram EQ. 

For the same reason 

BN is also similar to ER, and BK to EO; 
therefore the three parallelograms MB, BK, BN are similar to the three EQ, 
EO, ER. 

But the three parallelograms MB, BK, BN are equal and similar to their 
three opposites, 

and the three EQ, EO, ER are equal and similar to their three opposites. 

[XI. 24] 

Therefore the solids BGML, EHQP are contained by similar planes equal in 
multitude. 

Therefore the solid BGML is similar to the solid EHQP. 

But similar parallelepipedal solids are in the triplicate ratio of their corres- 
ponding sides. [XI. 33] 

Therefore the solid BGML has to the solid EHQP the ratio triplicate of that 
which the corresponding side BC has to the corresponding ade EF. 

But, as the solid BGML is to the solid EHQP, so is the pyramid ABCG to 
the pyramid DEFH, 

inasmuch as the pyiamid is a mxtii part of the solid, because the prism which is 
half of the parallelepipedal solid [xi. 28] is also triple of the pyramid, [xu. 7] 
' Therefore the p 3 rramid ABCG sdso has to the pyramid DEFH the ratio trip- 
licate of that which BC has to EF. q. x. D. 

PoniSM. From this it is manifest that similar pyrmnids which have poljrgonal 
bases are also to one another in the triplicate ratio of their corresponding sides. 

For, if they are divided into the pyramids contained in them whidbi have tri- 
an^lar bases, by virtue Of the fact that the similar polygons forming fhehr 
bases are also divided into similar triangles equal in multitude and eorree^xmd- 
ing to the wholes, ttii 30] 

then, as the one pyramid which has a triian^ar base in the one complete pyra* 
mid is to the one pyramid which has a triangular base in the other complete 
pyramid, so also will aH the pyramids whidi have triangular bases cemtained 
in the one pyramid be to all the pyramids whidi have triis^^tdar bases eon- 
tahied in othor pyTaiuidi[v. 12], that is, ^ pyramid it^ which has a 
pdlygcmid base, to the pyramid which has a pol^^onal base. 
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But the pyramid whidi has a triangular base is to the pyramid which has a 
triangular base in the triplicate ratio of the corresponding Sides; 
therefore also the pyramid which has a polygonal base has to the pyramid 
which has a similar base the ratio triplicate of that which the side has to the 
side. 


Proposition 9 

In equal pyramids which ham triangular bases the bases are reciprocally propor- 
tional to the heights; and those pyramids in which the bases are reciprocally propor- 
tional to the heights are equetl. 

For let there be equal pyramids which have the triangular bases ABC, l^EF 
and vertices the points G, H ; 

I say that in the pyramids ABCG, DEFH the bases are reciprocally pro^ior- 
tional to the heights, that is, as the base ABC is to the base DEF, so is 
height of the pyramid DEFH to the height of the pyramid ABCG. 



For let the parallelepipedal solids BGML, EHQP be completed. 

Now, since the pyramid ABCG is equal to the pyramid DEFH, 
and the solid BGML is six times the pyramid ABCG, 
and the solid EHQP six times the pyramid DEFH, 
therefore the solid BGML is equal to the solid EHQP. 

But in equal parallelepipedal solids the bases are reciprocally proportional 
to the heights; [xi. 34] 

therefore, as t^ base BM is to the base EQ, so is the height of the solid EHQP 
to the height of the solid BGML. 

But, as the base BM is to EQ, so is the triangle ABG to the triangle DEF. 

[1.84] 

Therefore also, as the triangle ABC is to the triangle DEF, so is the height 
of the solid EHQP to the height of the solid BGML. - [v. 11] 

But the height of the solid EHQP is the same with the height of the pyramid 
DEFH, 

and the hei^t of the solid BGML is the same with the hei^t of the pirramid 
ABCG, 

thersfore, as the base ABC is to the base DEF, so is the height of the pyramid 
DEFH to the height of the pyramid ABCG. 

Therefore in the pyramids ABCG, DEFH the bases are leciprooally propcM> 
tional to the heights. 
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Next, in the pyi%inids ABCO, DEFH let thfe bases be reciprocally propoiv 
tional to the heights; 

that is, as the base ABC is to the base DBF, so let the height of the pyrsmid 
DEFH be to the height of the pyramid ABCG] 

I say that the pyramid A BCG is equal to the pyramid DEFH. 

For, with the same construction, 

since, as the base ABC is to the base DEF, so is the height of the pyramid 
DEFH to the height of the pyramid ABCG, 

while, as the base ABC is to the base DEF, so is the parallelogram BM to the 
parallelogram EQ, 

therefore also, as the parallelogram BM is to the parallelogram EQ, so is the 
height of the pyramid DEFH to the height of the pyramid ABCG. [v. 11] 
But the height of the pyramid DEFH is the same with the height of the par- 
allelepiped EHQP, 

and the height of the pyramid ABCG is the same with the height of the paral- 
lelepiped BGML; 

therefore, as the base BM is to the base EQ, so is the height of the parallele- 
piped EHQP to the height of the parallelepiped BGML. 

But those parallelepipedal solids in which the bases are reciprocally propor- 
tional to the heights are equal; [xi. 34] 

therefore the parallelepipedal solid BGML is equal to the parallelepipedal solid 
EHQP. 

And the pyramid ABCG is a sixth part of BGML, and the pyramid DEFH a 
sixth part of the parallelepiped EHQP-, 

therefore the pyramid ABCG is equal to the pyramid DEFH. 
Therefore etc. q. e. d. 

Proposition 10 

Any cone is a third part of ike cylinder which has the same base with it and equal 
height. 

For let a cone have the same base, namely the circle ABCD, with a cylinder 
and equal height; 

I say that the cone is a third part of the 
cylinder, that is, that the cylinder is triple of 
the cone. 

For if the cylinder is not triple of the cone, 
the cylinder will be either greater than triple 
or less than triple of the cone. 

First let it be greater than triple, 
and let the square ABCD be inscribed in 
the circle ABCD] [iv. 6] 
then the square ABCD is greater than the 
half of the circle ABCD. 

From the square A JSCZ) let there be set up 
a prism of equal height with the cylinder. 
Th^ the pri»n so set up is greater than ^e half of the cylinder, 
inasmuch as, if we also circumscribe a square about the circle ABCD [iv. 7], 
the square inscribed in the circle ABCD is half of that rircumsmbed about it, 
and Ibe sdi^ set up fr(xn them are parallelepipedal prisms of equal hei^t, 
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wfaiie {Mtrtdlelepipedal solids which arc of the ssiCd hei^t are to otie abo^ier as 
their bases; [xr. 32] 

tha«fore also the prism set up on the square ABCD is half oi the prism set np 
from the square circumscribed about tl» circle ABCD) 

[cf. XI. 28, or xn. 6 and 7, Por.] 
and the cylinder is less than the prism set up from the square circumscribed 
about the circle .430D; 

therefore the prism set up from the square ABCD and of equal hei^t with the 
cylinder is greater than the half of the cylinder. 

Let the circumferences AB, BC, CD, DA be bisected at the pmnts E, 
F Q H I 

’ ’ ’ and let AE, EB, BF, FC, CG, GD, DH, HA be joined; I 

then each of the triangles AEB, BFC, CGD, DHA is greater than the half of 
that segment of the circle ABCD which is about it, as we proved before. \ 

[Xll\2] 

On each of the triangles AEB, BFC, CGD, DHA let prisms be set up of 
equal height with the cylinder; 

then each of the prisms so set up is greater than the half part of that segment 
of the cylinder which is about it, 

inaamuch as, if we draw through the points E, F, G, H parallels to AB, BC, 
CD, DA, complete the parallelograms on AB, BC, CD, DA, and set up from 
them parallelepipedal solids of equal height with the cylinder, the prisms on the 
triangles AEB, BFC, CGD, DHA are halves of the several solids set up; 
and the segments of the cylinder are less than the parallelepipedal solids set up; 
hence also the prisms on the triangles AEB, BFC, CGD, DHA are greater than 
the half of the segments of the cylinder about them. 

Thus, bisecting the circumferences that are left, joining straight lines, set- 
ting up on each of the triangles prisms of equal height with the cylinder, 

and doing this continually, 

we shall leave some segments of the cylinder which will be less than the excess 
by which the cylinder exceeds the triple of the cone. [x. 1] 

Let such segments be left, and let them be AE, EB, BF, FC, CG, GD, DH, 
HA; 

therefore the remainder, the prism of which the polygon AEBFCGDH is the 
base and the height is the same as that of the cylinder, is greater than triple of 
the cone. 

But the prism of which the polygon AEBFCGDH is the base and the height 
the same as that of the cylinder is triple of the pyramid of which the polygon 
AEBFCGDH is the base and the vertex is the same as that of the cone; 

[xu. 7, Per.] 

toerefore also the P3rrainid <rf which the polygon AEBFCGDH is the base and 
the vertex is the same as that of the cone is greater than the cone which hat the 
circle ABCD as base. 

< But it is idso less, for it is enclosed by it: 

' which is imposrible. 

Therefore the <^lindea* is not greater than trifde’Of )the cone; . 

I say nmct that neither’ is toe cylinder kss toan triple of toe C(me,i‘ 

Fmr, if possibley ’ let toe cylindcir be lest'ihan triple of toe cone, 
toeSefoie^ inveniriy, the eonb is gr^H^than astoM pert toe ^jrhndatt ' 
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Let the sqtiare ABCD be inscribed in the circle ABCD; 
therefore the square ABCD 'ib ^at«r than the half of the circle ABCD. 

Now let there be set up from liie square ABCD a pyramid having the same 
vertex with the cone; 

therefore the pyramid so set up is greater than the half part of the cone, 
seeing that, as we proved before, if we circumscribe a square about the circle, 
the square ABCD will be half of the square circumscribed about the circle, 
and if we set up from the squares parallelepipedal solids of equal hei^t with 
the cone, which are also called prisms, the solid set up from the square AM^ID 
will be half of that set up from the square circumscribed about the circle; 

' for they are to one another as their bases. [xi. 32] 

Hence also the thirds of them are in that ratio; 
therefore also the p 3 Tamid of which the square ABCD is the base is half of the 
pyramid set up from the square circumscribed about the circle. 

And the pyramid set up from the square about the circle is greater than the 
cone, 

for it encloses it. 

Therefore the pyramid of which the square ABCD is the base and the vertex 
is the same with that of the cone is greater than the half of the cone. 

Let the circumferences AB, BC, CD, DA be bisected at the points E, 
F G H 

&nd\e\. AE,EB,BF,FC,CG,GD,DH, HA he )omeA‘, 
therefore also each of the triangles AEB, BFC, CGD, DHA is greater than the 
half part of that segment of the circle ABCD which is about it. 

Now, on each of the triangles AEB, BFC, CGD, DHA let pyramids be set up 
which have the same vertex as the cone; 

therefore also each of the pyramids sO' set up is, in the same manner, greater 
than the half part of that segment of the cone which is about it. 

Thus, by bisecting the circumferences that are left, joining straight lines, 
setting up on each of the triangles a pyramid which has the same vertex as the 
cone, 

and doing this continually, 

we riiall leave some segments of the cone which will be less than the exc^ by 
which the cone exceeds the third part of the cylinder. {x. 1] 

Let such be left, and let them be the segments cm AE, EB, BF, FC, CO, GD, 
DH,HA; 

therefcoe the remainder, the p 3 rramid of which the pofygon AEBFCGDH is 
the base and the vertex the same with that of the cone, is greats than a tfaini 
part of the cylinder. 

But the pyramid of which tiae polygon AEBFCGDH is the base and the ver- 
tex the s^e with that of the cone is a third part of the prkm nf which the 
polygon AEBFCGDH is the base and the hei{^t is tihe same with that of the 
i^Under; 

therefore the prism of whitii the polygcm AEl^CQDH is the base and the 
bei^t is the same wi^ that of tite cylinder is greater than the cylinder of 
which the circle ABCD is the base. 

]^t itis alm less, for it is enoloSSd by it: r 

which is imipossible. << 

IWefote cylinder is loot less than triple of the ood& 
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But it was proved that neither is it greater than triple; 

therefore the cylinder is triple of tl» cone; 
hence the cone is a third part of the cylinder. 

Therefore etc. q. bj. d. 

Peoposition 11 

Cones and cylinders which are of the same height are to one another as their bases. 

Let there be cones and cylinders of the same height, 
let the circles ABCD, EFGH be their bases, KL, MN their axes and AC, EO 
the diameters of their bases; 

- 1 say that, as the circle ABCD is to the circle EFOH, so is the cone A^^ to 
the cone EN. 



For, if not, then, as the circle ABCD is to the circle EFGH, so will the cone 
AL be either to some solid less than the cone EN or to a greater. 

First, let it be in that ratio to a less solid 0, and let the solid X be equal to 
that by which the solid 0 is less than the cone EN ; 

therefore the cone EN is equal to the solids O, X. 

Let the square EFGH be inscribed in the circle EFGH ; 

therefore the square is greater than the half of the circle. 

Let there be set up from the square EFGH a pyramid of eqiial height with 
the cone; 

therefore the pyramid so set up is greater than the half of the cone, 
inasmuch as, if we circumscribe a square about the circle, and set up from it a 
pyramid of equal height with the cone, the inscribed pyramid is half of the cir- 
cumscribed pyramid, ~ 

for they are to one another as their bases, [xu. 6] 

while the cone is less than the circumscribed pyramid. 

Let the circumferences EF, FG, GH, HE be bisected at the points P, Q, R, S, 
and let HP, PE, EQ, QF, FR, RG, GS, SH be joined. 

Therefore each of the triangles HPE, EQF, FRG, GSH is greater than the 
half (tf that segment of the circle which is about it. 

. On each of the triangles HPE, EQF, FRG, GSH let there be set up a pyra- 
mid of equal height with the cone; 

therefore, also, eadi of the pyramids so set up is greater than the half of that 
jsegment of the cone which is about it. 

. ' Hius, bisecting the drciunferent^s which are left, joining straight lines, set- 
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ting up on each of the trinities pyramids of equal height witii the cone, 

and doing this continually, 

we shall leave some segments of the cone which will be less than the solid X. 

. [X. 1] 

Let such be left, and let them be the segments on HP, PE, EQ, QF, FR, RG, 
OS,SH; 

therefore the remainder, the pyramid of which the polygon HPEQFRGS is the 
base and the height the same with that of the cone, is greater than the solid 0. 

Let there also be inscribed in the circle ABCD the polygon DTA UBVCW 
similar and similarly situated to the polygon HPEQFRGS, 

and on it let a P3rramid be set up of equal height with the cone AL. 
Since then, as the square on AC is to the square on EG, so is the polygon 
DTA UBVCW to the polygon HPEQFRGS, [xu. 1] 

while, as the square on ilC is to the square on EG, so is the circle ABCD td the 
circle EFGH, [xii. 2] 

therefore also, as the circle ABCD is to the circle EFGH, so is the polygon 
DTAUBVCW to the polygon HPEQFRGS. 

But, as the circle ABCD is to the circle EFGH, so is the cone AL to the 
solid O, 

and, as the polygon DTAUBVCW is to the polygon HPEQFRGS, so is the 
pyramid of which the polygon DTAUBVCW is the base and the point L the 
vertex to the pyramid of which the polygon HPEQFRGS is the base and the 
point N the vertex. [xii. 6] 

Therefore also, as the cone AL is to the solid O, so is the pyramid of which 
the polygon DTA UBVCW is the base and the point L the vertex to the pyra- 
mid of which the polygon HPEQFRGS is the base and the point N the vertex; 

[V. 11] 

therefore, alternately, as the cone AL is to the pyramid in it, so is the solid O 
to the pyramid in the cone EN. [v. 16] 

But the cone AL is greater than the pyramid in it; 
therefore the solid 0 is also greater than the pyramid in the cone EN. 

But it is also less: 

which is absurd. 

Therefore the cone AL is not to any solid less than the cone EN as the o»cle 
.4J5CD is to the circle EFCrif . ■ 

Similarly we can prove that neither is the cone EN to any solid less than the 
cone AL as the circle EFGH is to the circle ABCD. i! ■ 

I say next that neither is the cone AL to any solid greater than the coobEN 
as the circle .ABCD is to the circle EFGH. 

For, if postible, let it be in that ratio to a greater solid 0; 
therefore, inversely, as the eirde EFGH is to the circle ABCD, so is the solid 0 
to the cone AL. > 

But, as the solid 0 is to the cone AL, so is the cone EN to somie solid less 
than the cone AL) ' 

therefore also, as tiie cirde.BFCH is to the circle ABCD, so is tiie cone EN to 
some solid less than the cone AL: 

which was proved impossii^. * 

, Therddre the cone AL is not to any solid ^«ater than the cone JSAT as the 
drcle AJBCD is to the drcle BFGB. > > < .i u i 



that ndther kit in this . < 

therefore, as liie circle ABCB iato theeufde so is the cone AL to the 

mak^BN, ■ ■■■>> ‘ ■ ■ - ' ■ •; ■, ' . - ■ 

But, as the cone is to the cone, so is the cylinder to the cylinder, 

for each is Mple of each; ■ > [xHvlO] 

Therefore also, as the circle ABCD is to the circle EFGH, so are the cylin- 
ders on them which are of equal hei^t. 

Therefore etc. ; ! q. b. n. 

' PaoposixioN 12 

Similar cones and cylinders are to am another in the trifAicateratio of the dianUters 
in dmr bases. I 

Let there be similar cones and cylinders, • . \ 

lot the circles ABCD, EFGH be their bases, BD, FH the diameters of the bases, 
and KL, MN the axes of the cones and cylinders; \ 

I say that the cone of which the circle ABCD is the base and the point L the 
vertex has to the cone of which the circle EFGH is the base and the point N 
tiie vertex the ratio triplicate of that which BD has to FH. 
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For, if the cone ABGDL has not to the cone EFGHN the ratio triplicate of 
that which BD has to FH, 

the cone ABGDL •wUll have that triplicate ratio mther to some solid less than 
the cone EFGHN or to a greater. 

V First, iat it have that ti^cate-mtid to a-less schd <1. 

Let the square EFGH be inscribed in the ohrcle ; . . • . . (w. ft] 

therefore the sqxiare FFOiBr is grater than the half -ftf the cirele EFGH. 

' Now iet there be Set up mi the equf^ EFGH a pyramid having the sanm 
vertex with the cone; 

therefore the pyramid so set up is greater than the half part ctf tiie oone. ' 
Let the circumferences EF, FO, GH, HE be bisected at the points Ji, 8, 
/. and let EP', PF>, EQ, QQy GB, RH;HS, SB be joiaed. . 

• .^^ilierefore each of the trian^es EPF, FQGj OBH-^ H&E <is also-greater than 
<1^ htdf part of that 8egmetit!Q#4hdi(arde!FF(?J7' which is about it. ’ 

QBMtiHSE^bm pyramid he ss^ up 

having the same vertex witib the cone; ^ V > •- A •,*! . '(-i.T ^ 
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therefore each of Che p^liaiBids iso set up is also greater than the half part of 
that'f^egment df<the^obne whi^ i»abot)it it. 

Thus, bisecting the cireunaferences Mt, joining 'straight lines, settingup 
cm each of the trian^es pyramids having the same vertex with the cone, 

and doing this oontinually, 

idmll leave some segments of the cone which will be.less thud the excess by 
which the cone EFGHN exceeds the sdid 0. '! / [x. 1] 

Let such be left, and let tlram be the segments on EP, PF, FQ, QO^ OR, RH, 
HS,SB‘, 

therefore the remainder, the pyramid of which the polygcm EPFQGRHS is the 
base and the point the vertex, is greater than the.solid O. 

thdre be also inscribed in the cirisle ABCD the polygon ATBUCVDW 
Kroilar and similarly situated to the polygon EPFQQRHS, 
and let there be set up on the polygon ATBUCVDW a psnramid havmg the 
same vertex with the cone; 

of the triangles containing the pyramid of which the pdygon ATBUCVDW 
is the base and the point L the vertex let LBT be one, 
and of the triangles containing the pyramid of which the polygon EPFQGRHS 
is the baee and the pcnnt N the vertex let NFP be one; 

and let KT; MP be joined. 

Now, since the xsone ABCDL is simUar to the cone EFGHN, 
therefore, as BD is to FH, so is the axis KL to the axis MN. [xi. Def. M] 
But, as BD is to FH, so is BK to FM; 

therefore also, as BK is to FM, so is KL to MN. 

And, alternately, as BK is to KL, so is FM to MN. [v. 16] 

And the sides are proportional about equal wangles, namely the angles JBjKL, 
FMN', • ' ' ' . 

therefore the triangle BKL is similar to the triangle FMN. [vi. 6] 
Again, since, as is to iCr, so is FM to MP, 

and they are about equal angles, namely the angles RKT, FMP, 
inasmuch as, whateveir part the angle BKT is of the four ri^t angles at the 
centre K, the same part also is the angle FMP of the four ri^t angles at 
ce&treM; , . 

since then the sides are proportional about equal angles, 
therefore the triasK^e BKT is similar to the triangle FMP. [vz. 6} 

AgaiB,.t&iice it was proved that, as PiiL Is to £CX«, so is FM toMAT, 

while BK.is equal to KT, and FM to PM, ' ■ 

therefore, as TK is to KL^ so is PM to MN', 
and the ndes are '^roportionid about equal aao^es,- namely the ahglea TKL,’ 
PMN, for they are ri^t; ' n , , . 

1b«3efove the triian^e LKT is simHar to the trian^ NMPi [viL df 
And since, owing to the similarity of the triangles LKH, NMF, s . , 
as Li® is to so is AfF to FM, . ■ < - i ^ ; ‘!i.‘ 

and, owing to the similarity <rf tbe trian^es BKT, FMP, 

as '•jEfi'.&'-tO’PST, SO®. MFtbFP,' ' ■ 
theref<ne, ex aequidi, as LB is to BT, so is ATF tbsFPs < ’ 

A gniln sinoe, owing to the similarity'of fixe triangles LTKi NPM^ : 
as LT hr to TK, so is JTsP to PM, 
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as /rris to TJB, 80 IB MP to PF; 
therefore, ex aeqwdi, as LT is to TB, so is NP to PF. [v. 22] 
But it was also proved that, as TB is to BL, so is PF to FN. 

Therefore, ex aegmli, as TL is to LB, so is PN to NF. [v. 22] 

Therefore in the triangles LTB, NPF the sides are proportional; 

therefOTe .the triangles LTB, NPF are equiangular; [Vi. 5] 
hence th^ are also similar. [vi. Def. 1] 

Therefore the pyramid of which the triangle BKT is the base and the point 
L the vertex is also similar to the pyramid of which the triangle FMP is the 
base and thO.point N the vertex, 

for they are contained by similar planes equal in multitude. [xi. D^f. 9] 
But similar pyramids which have triangular bases are to one another in the 
triplicate ratio of their corresponding sides. [m. 8] 

Therefcffe the pyramid BKTL has to the pyramid FMPN the ratio tripli- 
cate of that which BK has to FM. 

Similarly, by joining straight lines from A, W, D, V, C, U to K, and fr<] 

E, S, H, R, G, Q to M, and setting up on each of the triangles pyramids which 
have the same vertex with the cones, 

we can prove that each of the similarly arranged pyramids will also have to 
each similarly arranged pyramid the ratio triplicate of that which the corres- 
ponding side BK has to the corresponding side FM, that is, which BD has to 
FH. 

And, as one of the antecedents is to one of the consequents, so are all the 
antecedents to all the consequents; [v. 12] 

therefore also, as the pyramid BKTL is to the pyramid FMPN, so is the whole 
pjrramid of which the polygon ATBVCVDW is the base and the point L the 
vertex to the whole pyramid of which the polygon jEPFQGJfi/f/S is the base and 
the point N the vertex; 

hence also the pyramid of which A TBUCVDW is the base and the point L the 
vertex has to.tiie pyramid of which the polygon EPFQGRHS is the base and 
the point: JV the vertex the ratio triplicate of that which BD has to FH. 

‘But, by hypothesis, the cone of which the circle ABCD is the base and the 
point L the vertex has also to the solid 0 the ratio triplicate of that which BD 
has to FH; 

therefore, as the ccme of which the circle ABCD is the base and the point L the 
vertex is td the sdid O, so is the pyramid of which the polygon ATBUCVDW 
is the base and L the vertex to the pyramid of which the polygon EPFQGRHS 
is the base and the point N the vertex; ~ 

tha«fore, alternately, as the cone of which the circle ABCD is the base and L 
the vertex is to the pyramid contained in it of which the polygon A TBUCVDW 
is‘the base hnd'L the vertex, so is the solid 0 to the pyramid of which the poly- 
gon EPFQGRHS is the base and N the vertex. [v. 16] 

But the said cone is greater than the pyramid in it; 

, ' ' ' for it encloses it. 

Therefore the solid 0 is also greater than the pyramid of which the polygon 
WFFf^RHS is the base and N the vertex. 

But it is^alsP less: 

which is impoariUe. 

Tfaerefoi<d llm cdnt) of whkh the circle ABCD is the beee and L the vertex 
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tUus not to ftny sdi9 leas timn the cone of which the caoiB-EFQH is the base and 
the point N the vertex the ratio triplicate of that which BD has to FH. 

Similarly we can prove that neither has the. cone EFGHN to any solid less 
than the cone ABCDL the ratio triplicate of that which FH has to BD. 

I say next that neither has the cone ABCDL to any solid greater than the 
cone EFGHN the ratio triplicate of that which BD has to FH. 

For, if possible, let it have that ratio to a greater solid 0. 

Therefore, inversely, the solid O has to the cone ABCDL the ratio triplicate 
of that which FH has to BD. 

But, as the solid O is to the cone ABCDL, so is the cone EFGHN to some 
solid less than the cone ABCDL. 

Therefore the cone EFGHN also has to some solid less than the cone ABCDL 
the ratio triplicate of that which FH has to BD\ 

which was proved impossible. 

Therefore the cone ABCDL has not to any solid greater than the cone 
EFGHN the ratio triplicate of that which BD has to FH. 

But it was proved that neither has it this ratio to a less solid than the cone 
EFGHN. 

Therefore the cone ABCDL has to the cone EFGHN the ratio triplicate, of 
tiiat which BD has to FH. 

But, as the cone is to the cone, so is the cylinder to the cylinder, 
for the cylinder which is on the same base as the cone and of equal height with 
it is triple of the cone; [xii. 10] 

therefore the cylinder also has to the cylinder the ratio triplicate of tliat which 
BD has to FH. 

Therefore etc. Q- e- i>* 


Proposition 13 

If a cylinder he cut by a plane which is parallel to its opposite planes, then, as the 
cylinder is to the cylinder, so will the axis be to the axis. 

For let the cylinder AD be cut by the plane GH which is parallel to the op- 
posite planes AB, CD, ^ ' 

n.nd let the plane GH meet the axis at the pmnt K] ■■ 

I say that, as the cylinder BG is to the cylinder GD, so is the axis EK to the 

For let the axis EF be produced 
in both directions to the pcdnts 
L,M, 

and let there be .set out. any 
number whatever of axes EN, 
NL equal to the adds EK, 
and any number whatever FO, 
OM equal to FK; 

and let the cylinder PW on the axis LM be conceived of which the cmdesi^Q, 
VW are the bases. 

Let planftB be carried throu|^ the points N, O parallel to AB^ CD and to the 
bases of the cylinder PW, 

and let them produce the circles BS, TU about the centres N, 0. 
Thmi, »nce the axes LN, NE, EK are equal to one anoUter, 
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QiB, BB^ J9(3'are to oiieaJiotiieraBtlieir bi!Mm.<i^[ 

But 'the baaes are eipial; : ■ ■ ' ^ 

therefore the cyUhdeis QR, BB, BG are also equal to ooe another. 

Sinoe then the Baaea LN, NE, EK are equal to one another; 

and the cylindeiFS QB, KB, BG are also equal to one another^ 
and the multitude of the former is equal to the multitude of the latter, 
therefore, whatever multiple the axis KL is of the axis EK, the smne multiple 
also will the cylinder QO be of the cylinder GBJ • 

For the same reason, whatever multiple the axis MK ia of the axis KF, the 
same multiple also is the cylinder WG of the cylinder GD. . 

And, if the axis KL is equal to the axis KM, the cylinder. QG will also be 
equal to the cylinder GW, \ 

if the axis is greater than the axis, the cylinder will also be greater thanKhe 
cylinder, \ 

and if less, less. \ 

Thus, there being four magnitudes, the axes EK, KF and the cylinders 
QD, 

there have been taken equimultiples of the axis EK and of the cylinder BG, 
namely the axis LK and the cylinder QG, 

and equimultiples of the axis KF and of the cylinder GD, namely the axis KM 
and the cylinder GW ; 

and it has been proved that, 

if the axis KL is in excess of the axis KM, the cylinder QG is also in excess qf 
the cylinder GW, 

if equal, equal, 
and if less, less. 

Therefore, as the axis EK is to, the axis KF, so is the cylinder BG to the cyl- 
inder GD. [v. Def. 5] 

q. n. D. 


Proposition 14 

Cones and cylinders which are on eqiud bases are to one another as their heights. 

For let EBy FD be cylinders on equal bases, the circles AB, CD; 

1 say that, as the cylinder EB is to the cyl- 
inder FD, so is the axis GH to the axis KL. 

For let the aads KL 'be produced to the 
pmtekN, 

let LN be made equal to the axis GH, 
and let the cylinder CM be Conceived about 
LN aa axis. 

Since-then the cylinders EB,GM are of jthe. 
same hei^it; they are to cme another as their 
bases ' [xii. 11} 

.\''But the bases equal to xme another: . 

therefore the cylinders EB, CM are also equal . ' < 

And,, sinoe the (^lindtf FM has been cut the plane CD whieh is pairaheli to 
its opposite planes, . , , . . 

therefore, as the i^linder CM is to tlm csdmdertFB, so k the axis to the 
VmKL. .. 1 i ,.t. • i',' '-.'i. {KHt-'lSl 
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b equal to the ' . . 

and the axis LN to the axis OH', , , ,v . ; 

therefore, as the cylinder SBisto the cylinder FH, so is the axis OH to the axis 
iCL-. ■ ’ . 

But, as the cylinder EB is to the cylinder FD, so is the cone ABO to the cone 
CDK. [xn. 10] 

Therefore also, as the axis OH is to the axis KL, so is the cone ABO to the 
cone CDK and the cylinder EB to the cylinder FD, q. s. n. 

PBOPOsmoN 15 

In eqtitd corns and cylinders the bases are reciprocally proportional to the heights; 
and those cones and, cylinders in which the bases are reciprocally proportional to 
the heights are egudl. 

Let there be equal cones and cylinders of which the circles ABCD, EFOH 
are the bases; 

let AC, EO be the diameters of the bases, 
and KL, MN the axes, which are also the heights of the cones or cylinders; 
let the cylinders AO, EP be completfed. 

I say that in the cylinders AO, EP the bases are reciprocally proportional to 
the heights, 

that is, as the base ABCD is to the base EFOH, so is the height MN to the 
height KL. 



For the height LK is either equal to the height MN or not equaL , 

First, let it be equal. 

Now the cylinder AO is also equal to the cylinder EP. 

But cones and cylinders which are of the same height are to one another as 
their bases; * [xii. 11] 

theref(He the base ABCD is also equal to the base EFOH. 

Hence also, redprocally, as the base ABCD is to.the base EFOH, so ia the 
height MN to the height KL. 

Next, let the height LK not be equal to MN, 

but let MN be<.greater; 

from the hei^t MN let QiV bf cut equid to KL, ; : . , . 

through the point Q let the cylinder he cut by the plane TUS parallel to 
tl^ planes of the circles EFOH, RP, 

and let the cylinder EB be conceived erected i&som the circle EFOH as base and 
wfth height NQ. ( ii 

dnce the c;^der AO is equaltto'the’dytinder! 
theil^die, sa the. cj^linder AO b to the iojir&ui^ so b i&e eylintler MP to the 

cylinder JsjS.;., ' , 
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But, as the cylinder AO is to the cylinder ES, so is the base ABCD to the 
base EF6H, 

for the cylinders AO, ES are of the same height; [xii. 11] 
and, as the cylinder EP is to the cylinder ES, so is the height MN to the height 
QN,' 

for the cylinder EP has been cut by a plane which is parallel to its opposite 
planes. [xii. 18] 

Therefore also, as the base ABCD is to the base EFGH, so is the height MN 
to the height QN. [v. 11] 

But the height QN is equal to the height KL; 
therefore, as the base ABCD is to the base EFGH, so is the height MN tp the 
height KL. I 

Therefore in the cylinders AO, EP the bases are reciprocally proportionU to 
the heights. \ 

Next, in the cylinders AO, EP let the bases be reciprocally proportional to 
the heights, \ 

that is, as the base ABCD is to the base EFGH, so let the height MN be to the 
height KL; 

I say that the cylinder AO is equal to the cylinder EP. 

For, with the same construction, 

since, as the base ABCD is to the base EFGH, so is the height MN to the 
height KL, 

while the height KL is equal to the height QN, 
therefore, as the base ABCD is to the base EFGH, so is the height MN to the 
height QN. 

But, as the base ABCD is to the base EFGH, so is the cylinder AO to the 
cylinder ES, 

for they are of the same height; [xii. 11] 

and, as the height MN is to QN, so is the cylinder EP to the cylinder ES; 

[xii. 1.3] 

therefore, as the cylinder AO is to the cylinder ES, so is the cylinder EP to the 
cylinder ES. [v. 11] 

Therefore the cylinder AO is equal to the cylinder EP. [v. 9] 

And the same is true for the cones also. q. b. d. 

Peoposition 16 

Owen two circles about tiie same centre, to insert in the greater circle an eqwi- 
iekeral- polygon with an even number of sides which does rmt touch the lesser circle. 

Jjet ABCD, EFGH be the two given circles 
about the same centre K; 
thus it is required to inscribe in the greater 
circle ABCD an equilateral polygon with an 
even' number of sides which does not touch the 
circle EFGH. 

Fot let the straight line BKD be drawn 
through the centre K, 

and from the point~(? let-OA be dravm at righ'^ 
angled tb the straiidit line BD aatd carried 
iSirou^ to C; 



elements XII 

ThM., hwctingto^.^^ • to. US, **.] 

rom i lot LU be ^ eenfed through U, AT. 

Now, since LN is par£fo t®- i- 4] 

therefore L^DN “f EFGH] 

If then we fit intofhe^bciriSS*”? circle EFGH. 

LD and placed continuously, there will K?h? l^lre straight line 

equilateral polygon with «« 

lesser circle EFGH. umoer or sides which does not touch the 

Q- E. F. 

Proposition 17 

*tet t'w^ 
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tneu the sections will be cireles, < 


sphere xvife^rodueed hyithe <hfttpeto*TiereSiiniiig and the 

srenitdrde beidg eai<ided round it; ‘ A > ,i . ' [xi. Bef. 14] 

tenoe, in whatev<er position we oonceiveihe semicircle to be, the ^ne carried 
through it will produce a circle on the circumference ctf the spherei.. 

And it’is manUest that this ch'ole is the greatest possible, - 
inasmuch as the diameter of the sphere, which is of course the diameter both of 
the'aiHnitiircle and of the cirele,'is:greater''than all the straight lines drawn 
across in the circle or the sphere. . , 

Let then BCDE be the oircle in the greater sphere^ 

aiid FQH the circle in the lesser sphere; 
let two diam<^r6 in <hem, BD, (?£, be drawn at ri^t angles to one another; 
^ren, '^ven the two circles BCDE, FGH about the same centre, let th^ be 
inscril^ in the greater circle SCDi? an equilateral polygon with an even pum* 
her of 'ffides which -does not touch the lesser circle FGH, 

■ let fix, /( lL, LAf, MjE? be its sides in the quadrant ^ 
let KA be joined and carried through to N, 
let AO be set up from the poidt A at right angles to the plane of the cii-cle 
BGDiE, and let it meet the surface of the sphere at 0, 
and through AO and each of the strai^t lines BD, KN let planes be carried; 
they will then make greatest circles on the surface of the sphere, for the reason 
stated. ' 

Let them make such, 

and in them let BOD, KON be the semicircles on BD, KN. 

Now, since OA is at right angles to’the plane of the circle BCDE, 
therefore all the planes through OA are also at right angles to the plane of the 
circle BCDE; [xi. 18] 

hence the semicircles BOD, KON are also at right angles to the plane of the 
circle fiCfifi. 

And, since the semicircles BED, BOD, KON are equal, 

for they are on the equal diameters BD, KN, 
therefore the quadrants BE, BO, KO are also equal to one another. 
Therefore there are as many straight lines in the quadrants BO, KO equal to 
the straight lines BK, iKL, LM, ME ate there ate sides of the polygon in the 
quadrant BE. . 

Let them he inscribed^ Aod let thenl-be fi'f*? FQ, QF, BO and KS, ST, TU, 
UO, 

let SP. TQ, t^fihe joined, 

and from P, S let prependiculars be drawn to the plane of 4he circle BCDE; 

j'- /' [XI- 11] 

three will faU on BD^ KN, thte coniihra sections of the planes, 
inasmuch as the planes of BOD, KON are alsp^at ri^t ahglre to the plane of 
the circle fiCI>#, • ■ / / [cf. xi. Def. 4] 

Let them so fall, and'^et them be PV, SW, /' 

\ and let TTF be joined. / . ' 

Now since* in the eqiud-teehucirclre BOD, KONf'^qia^ straight lines BP, K8 
have been cut off , ' - ■ 

and the perpesuhculars PV, SW have been drawn, 
ieiniual^to)^^^ and BV to 
But the whole BA isrsito eqiiiU'tb'the < 
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* ■ ' tlie ramadsdOT If id? 

therefore, as BV is fo FA,>W is ribo W‘A ; ' 

is panalM to *> ■s firt.21 

And, mice each of the straight linedPF/iSVr is at right ah^es io thi^ pdaifi) 
(rf the circle JSCi^, ' ' ' ■ i '■■■<, ■ <■ . - 

therefore PV is parallei to SIf . < [jd. 6] 

But it was also proved e()ual toit; : ; ' ; ! 

therefoio W V^ SB are also-^equal and ^rallel. [i. 33] 

And, since Tf F is pkiullel to SB, . ! ■ v 

i ' while TfF is parallel to AB, ' • 

therefore SP is also parallel W KB. ' ‘ [xt. 9] 

And BP, K8 join thhir extremities; ' ! 

therefore the quadrilateral KBPS is in one plane, 
ina^ueh as, if two strai^ lines be paralld, and points he taken at<random 
on each of them, the straight line joining the points is in the same’ ^aUe with 
the parallels. .. > ■ [Xl. 7] 

For the sahoe reason 

each of the quadrilaterals SPQT, TQRU is aim in one plane.^ 

' But' the triangle C/BO is' also in one plane; [xi.' 2] 

If then we conceive straight lines joined from the pcdnts P, S, Q, T, R,- U to 
A, there will be comstructed a certain polyhedral solid figure' bkween the cir- 
curnferences BO, BO, consisting of pyramids of which ' the quadrilatdrafo 
KBPS;SPQT, TQBC/ and the triangle C/JBO arethe bases andthepoint A the 
vertex. " ’ n, , 

And, if we make the same construction indhe case of each of the rides KL, 
LM, ME as in the case of BK, and further, in the caise of the' imxmining three 
quadrants, ' 

there will ^ constructed a certain polyhedral fi^re iuseribedin the i^earehnd 
contained by pyramids, of which the said quadrilaterals and the triangle U RO, 
and the others conespondarig to tbma, are the bhses and the point A the veHex. 

I say that the said polyhedron will not toddi: the lesser sphere at the surface 
on hrhich the circle' FOB is. ■ ' ’ 

Let A A be drawn from the point A perpeiidieular td thCiidahe' of the quadri- 
lateral KBPS, and let it noieet the plane at the pcnnt' A ; ! ‘ [xi. 11] 

^ let AB, AB be joined. - ■ - 

Then, since AA is at right angfea to the plane of the quadrilateral KBPS, 
therefore it is also at right angles to aU the straight linost which meet it'and are 
inthe plane ’of the qu^rilateral. > > i- . , [j&i'Def.S] 

Therefore AA is at right angles to edioh of theisri«aight line%BA,'BiB^' 
And, since AB is equal to AK, * 

IhesqurireodABisaim'eqiMtothesqham /'ii- 

And the squares on AX, XB are equal to fho^hate on AB, ' 1 J 

'-'i • • ■ . ; for ^eahgle''at-A'’iB;.ri^t;' ' ■ ’-'ft. 47] 

’ ‘ and 1he*s4uAres<oa AA, AB arO eif^'tO the squaire on AB; < [’fd.} 

Therefore the squares on AX, AB lan dgiual'iothe 'Bquaresian' AA, AB*'' ' 
’ ‘''ijet^tiie dquare on'AA bhisubtract^jfij^nhch; ' '■* ■ in.'; 

thwefore the remainder, the square bb jBAi li>eqtxU\to-tbe<!i#einaind/n*V 
sqUaUieeB ■».»'} . i .'MUyf?!'; .7.to • 'ni'in.tn ‘n:' 

! .i* • u' > , . ther^ore BA is equal to AB. ' r- 
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'we efea iprove that straight lines jmned frokn X to I*, /S are 
equal to each of the e^raight lines BX, XK. 

Therefore the circle described tdth centre X and distance one of the straight 
lines XB, XK will pass through P, S also, 

and KBPS will be a quadrilateral in a circle. 

■ Now, since KB is greater than WV, 

while WV is equal to SP, 
therefore KB is greater than SP. 

But is equal to each of the straight lines X(S, SP; : . 

therefore each of the straight lines KS, BP is greater than SjP. 

And, since KBPS is a quadrilateral in a circle, 

and KB, BP, KS are equal, and PS less, 

and BX is the radius of the circle, . 

therefore the square on KB is greater than double of the square on BX, 
Let KZ be drawn from K perpendicular to BV. \ 

Then, since BD is less than double of DZ, ' 

and, as BD is to DZ, so is the rectangle DB, BZ to the rectangle DZ, ZB, 
if a square be described upon BZ and the parallelogram on ZD be completed, 
thai the rectangle DB, BZ is also less than double of the rectangle DZ, ZB. 

■ And, if KD be joined, 

the rectangle DB, BZ is equal to the square on BK, 
and the rectan^e DZ, ZB equal to the square on KZ; [m. 31, vi. Sand For.] 

> therefore the square on KB is less than double of the square on itZ. 

But the square on KB is greater than double of the square on BX ; 

therefore the square on KZ is greater than the square on BX. 

And, since PA is equal to KA^ 

the square on BA is equal to the square on AK. 

And the squares an BX, XA are equal to the square on BA, 

and the squares on KZ, ZA equal to the square on KA ; [i. 47] 

therefore the squares on BX, XA are equal to the squares on KZ, ZA, 
and of these ^he square on KZ is greater than the square on BX; 
therefore the remainder, the square on ZA, is less than the square on XA. 

■ Ther^ore AX is, greater thaa'AZ; 

therefore AX is much greater than AG. 

And AX is the perpendicular on onoibase of the polyhedron, 
and AG on the surface of the lesser sphere; 

.hence the polyhedron mil not touch the leE^er sphere on its surface. 
Therefore, given two spheres about the same centre, a polyhedral, solid has 
been inscribed in the .peater sphere which does not touch the lesser sphere at 
its surface. _ ^ 

PoBisu. But if m another sphere also a ptdyhedral solid be inscribed similar 
to the solid in thfe sphere BCDE, , . . 

tire polyhedral solid in the Sphere ,<PCZ>iB has to the polyhedral solid in the 
Other sihere the ratio triplicate iof that which the diameter of the sphere BCDE 
^aS' to the diameter of the other sphere, .. 

For, the solids bdng divided into theur pyramids «milar in multitude 4 Sid 
4»iiretw^eut> the pyramids will bn ... 1' — „ 

But {hnollar pyramids we to one another in the triplicate ratio of thw odF' 
responding sides; r/. ... .. [xn. 8, For.] 
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ihetehm pyrao^ of <fffaich the quadrilateral KBPS ie'the base, imd the 
point A the vertex, has to the amilariy arranged pyramid in the other sphere 
the ratio triplicate of that which the corresponding side has to the correspond* 
ing side, that is, of that which the radius AB of the sphere about A as eentre 
has to the radiris of the other sphere. , : , 

Similarly also each pyramid of those in the sphere about A as oaitre has to 
each similarly arranged pyramid of those in the other sphere the ratio triplir 
cate of that which AB has to the radius of the other sphere. 

And, as one of the antecedents is to one of the consequents, so are all the 
antecedents to all the consequents; [v. 12} 

hence the whole polyhedral solid in the sphere about A as centre has tp the 
whole polyhedral solid in the other sphere the ratio triplicate of that which AB 
has to the radius of the other sphere, that is, of that which the diameter BB 
has to the diameter of the other sphere. . ,q..E. n. 

PnoposmoN 18 

Spheres are to one anoOier in the triplicate ratio of their respective diameters. 

Let the spheres ABC, DBF be conceived, 

and let BC, EF be their diameters; 

I say that the sphere A 5C has to the sphere DBF the ratio triplicate of that 
which BC has to EF. 

For, if the sphere ABC has not to the sphere DBF the ratio triplicate of that 
which BC has to EF, 

then the sphere ABC will have either to some less sphere than the sphpre DBF , 
or to a greater, the ratio triplicate of that which BC has to EF. . 

First, let it have that ratio to a less sphere GHK, 



let DBF be conceived about the same centre with OHK, 
let ther* be inscribed in the greater sphere DBF a polyhedral solid which does 
not touch the lesser sphere GHK at its surface, (xu. 17] 
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ttbd llid^nbed i&' the^ spliece 14. J^: Ai'pid^^biiiid^sd' adidbiniidlsr ttb 

thet<i^or6 thd i^lyliecU’at 'SoM in ABG 1:^ to th«' ^olj^ietdiral solid in.' tkd 
T&tlo triplioaJbo«iltliat''Hrhit^ 50'liasto'JSF. ' ' ..I; • [xii. 17, Por.] 

But the sphere ABC also has to the sphere GHK the<ratio triplicate! of that 
tvhieh' BC tmto EF; ' ■ - "i i - '.i. , / ■ ' 

thhtefore, 4s 'rile Sphere ABC k' to the si^iOre €HK, bo is the polyhednd solid 
in the sphere AB&ta the polyhedral soM in the sphere DBF; - 
and, alteiiaately, as the sphere ABC is to the polyhedron in it, so is the kihere 
to the polyhedral solid in the sphere Di^F. ► • ■ [v«'16] 

' But the sphere ABC is ^ater than the polyhedron in it; < I . 

therefore the sphere GHK b «dso greater than the pdyhed^n in thoispinere 
BMF. , , .i ' V ^ 

But it is also less, 

for it is enclosed by it. 

Therefore the sphere ABC has not to a less sphere than the sphere DEF tti 
ratio triplicate of that which the diameter BC has to EF. 

Similarly we can prove that neither has the sphere DEF to a lees sphere than 
the sphere ABC the ratio trij^lcate of that whidh BF has to BC. 

1 say next that neithet has the sphere ABC to any greats sphere than the 
sphere DEF the ratio triplicate of that which BC has to EF. 

Foi', if' possible, let it have that ratio to a greater, LMN ; 
therefore, inversely, the sphere LMN has to the sphere ABC the ratio tripli*- 
cate of t^t which' the diameter EF has to the diamdter BC: 

But, inasmuch as LMN b greater than DEF^ 
therefore, as the sphere LMN b to the sphere ABC, so is the sphere DEF to 
some less sphere than the sphere ABC, as was before proved, [xu. 2, Lemma] 

Therefore the s|riiere DEF also has to some less sphere than the spWe ABC 
the ratio triplicate of that whuth EF has to BC : 

which Was proved imposrible. 

Therefore the sphere ABC has not to any ^here greater than the sphere 
DEF the ratio triplicite of that Which BC has to EF. 

But it was proved that neither has it that ratio to a less sphere. 

Therefore thh sphere ABC has to the sphere DEF the ratio triplicate of that 
which BC has io EF. q. b. d. 
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PROPOSITIONS 

Proposition 1 

If a stmight line he cut in extreme and mean ratio, the sqmre on the greater seg-, 
ment added to the half of the whole is five limes the sqmre on the bcdf. 

For let the straight line AB bs cut in extreme and meapTatio at the point C, 
and let AC be the greater segment; 
let the straight line AD be produced in a straight line with CA, 

and let AD be made half of AB; 

I say that the square on CD is five times to 
square on ADi 

For let the squares AE, DF be described on 
AB, DC, 

and let the figure ii\.D.F be drawn; 
let FC be carried through to G. 

Now, since AB has been cut in extreme and 
mean ratio at C, 

therefore the rectan^ AB, BC is equal to the 
square on AC. [vi. Def. 3, vi. 17] 

And CE is .the rectangle AB, i?C,,and FH 
the square on AC; 

therefore CJ?, is lequaj to FH. 

. And, since BA is doulfie el AD, 
while BA is equai to KA, and AD to AB, 
therefore KA is also double of AH. 

But, as KA is to AH, so is CK to CH} . > . ' , [vi. 1] 

tJtor^ore C^T isvdpuble of i 

But LH, HC are also double of CH. 

Therefore KC is equal to LH, HC. ' 

But CiS was also proved equal to 

; therefore the i^hole square AE is equal to toe gnomion MNO. - 
And, since JBA is double of AD, i ri , . 

. toe square on DA is quadruple of the square on AD, ' 
that is, AE is quadruple of DH. 

But AE is equal to toe gnomon MM)y 

tosrefM® to©#wMnoo, (qpadniple dl 

therefore the rthole DFiWifive tones APs'. s ; . ' t 
And isitoe squaift^ DC< and AF;t)^ squAroonDA*' > 

. ' tof»e{orei;toe iquMo on W k five tones the iqpuaredin DA. > < 
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Proposition 2 

If the square on a straight line he five times the square on a segment of it, then, 
when the double of the said segment is cut in extreme and mean ratio, the greater 
segment is the remaining -part of the original straight line. 

For let the square on the stra^ht line AB be five times the square on the 
segment AC of it, 

and let CD be double of AC; 

I say that, when CD is cut in extreme and mean 
ratio, the greater segment is CB. 

Let the squares AF, CG be described on AB, 

CD respectively, 

let the figure in be drawn, 
and let BE be drawn through. 

Now, since the square on BA is five times the 
square on AC, 

AF is five times AH. 

Therrfore the gnomon MNO is quadruple of 
AH. 

And, since DC is double of CA, 
therefore the square on DC is quadruple of the 
square on CA, that is, CG is quadruple of AH. 

But the gnomon MNO was also proved quad- 
ruple of AH; 

therefore the gnomon MNO is equal to CG. 

And, since DC is double of CA, 

while DC is equal to CK, and AC to CH, 

therefore KB is also double of BH. [vi. 1] 

But LH, HB are also double of HB; 

therefore KB is equal to LH, HB. 

But the whole gnomon MNO was also proved equal to the whole CG; 
ther^ore the remainder HF is equal to BG. 

And BG is the rectangle CD, DB, 

for CD is equal to DG; 
and HF is the square on CB; 

therefore the rectangle CD, DB is equal to the square on CB. 

Therefore, as DC is to CB, so is CB to BD. 

But DC is greater than CB; 

therefore CB is also greater than BD. 

Therefore, when the straight line CD is cut in extreme and mean ratio, CB 
is the greater segment. 

Therefore Me. Q. e. d. 

Lemma 

That the double of AC is greater than BC is to be proved thus. 

If not, let BC be, if posable, double ctf CA. 

Therefore the aqunue on BC is quadruple of the square oh €A; 
therefore the uquams on C'A are five times the square 'On CA. 

But,' by hypothecs, the square on BA is also five times the square on'iCd.; 
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IJierefore the square on BA is equal to the squares on BC, CA : 

which is impossible. [n. 4] 

Therefore CB is not double of AC. 

Similarly we can prove that neither is a straight line less than CB double of 

A; 

for the absurdity is much greater. 

Therefore the double of .4 C is greater than CB. q. e. d. 


Proposition 3 

If a straight line be cut in extreme and mean ratio, the square on the. lesser segment 
added to the half of the greater segment is five times the square on the half of the 
greater segment. 

For let any straight line AB be cut in extreme and mean ratio at the point C, 

let -4C be the greater segment, 
and let AC be bisected at D; 

I say that the square on BD is five times the 
square on DC. 

For let the square AE be described on AB, 
and let the figure be drawn double. 

Since .4C is double of DC, 
therefore the square on 40 is quadruple of 
the square on DC, 
that is, RS is quadruple of FO. 

And, since the rectangle AB, BC is equal 
to the square on AC, 

and CE is the rectangle AB, BC, 
therefore CE is equal to RS. 

But RS is quadruple of FG; 

therefore CE is also quadruple of FG. 

Again, since AD is equal to DC, 

UK is also equal to KF. ' 

Hence the square GF is also equal to the square HL. 

Therefore GK is equal to KL, that is MN to NE\ 
hence MF is also equal to FE. 

But MF is equal to CG) 

therefore CO is also equal to 
Let CiV be added to each; 

therefore the gnomon OPQ is equal to CE. 

But CE was prhved quadruple of OF; 

therefore the gnomon OPQ is also quadruple of the square FO. 
Therefore the ^omon OPQ and the square FO are five thnes FO. 

But the gnomon OPQ and the square FO are the square DN. 

And DN is the square on DB, and OF the square on DC. 

Therefore the eiquare on DB is five times the square on DC. q.'E."9i. ' 

. Pbopobition 4 

If a straight line be cut in extreme and mem ratio, the square on the vohole and the 
square on the leaser segment together are triple of the square on Ihe greaier'^hegn^tnt. 
Let AB be a straight line, 
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Peopobition 2 

If the square on a straight line be five times the square on a segment of it, then, 
when the double of the said segment is cut in extreme and mean ratio, the greater 
segment is the remaining part of the original straight line. 

For let the square on the stra^ht line AB be five times the square on the 
segment AC of it, 

and let CD be double of AC] 

I say that, when CD is cut in extreme and mean 
ratio, the greater segment is CB. 

Let the squares AF, CG be described on AB, 

CD respectively, 

let the figure in 4 F be drawn, 
and let BE be drawn through. 

Now, ance the square on BA is five times the 
square on AC, 

AF is five times AH. 

Therefore the gnomon MNO is quadruple of 
AH. 

And, since DC is double of CA, 
therefore the square on DC is quadruple of the 
square on CA, that is, CG is quadruple of AH. 

But the ghomon MNO was also proved quad- 
ruple of AH] 

therefore the gnomon MNO is equal to CG. 

And, since DC is double of CA, 

while DC is equal to CK, and AC to CH, 

therefore KB is also double of BH. [vi. 1] 

But LH, HB are also double of HB] 

therefore KB is equal to LH, HB. 

But the whole gnomon MNO was also proved equal to the whole CG] 
therefore the remainder HF is equal to BG. 

And BG is the rectangle CD, DB, 

for CD is equal to DG] 
and HF is the square on CB] 

therefore the rectangle CD, DB is equal to the square on CB. 

Therefore, as DC is to CB, so is CB to BD. 

But DC is greater than CB] 

therefore CB is also greater than BD. 

Therefore, when the straight line CD is cut in extreme and mean ratio, CB 
is the greater segment. 

Therefore etc. Q. e. n. 



Lemma . ; 

That the double of AC is greater than BC is to be proved thus. 

If not, let BC be, if possible, double dfCA. 

Therefore the squaan on BC is quadruiile of the squMe oh CA; 

therefore the fsquuee bn BC, CA are fiVe tiiBeB*tibe equiaire on<CA. 

But, by hypothesis, the square on BA is also five times the square on CA ; 
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therefore the square on BA is equal to the squares on BC, CA : 

which is impossible. [n. 4] 

Therefore CB is not double of AC. 

Similarly w'e can prove that neither is a straight line less than CB double of 
CA; 

for the absurdity is much greater. 

Therefore the double of .4 C is greater than CB. q. b. d. 

Proposition 3 

If a straight line be cut in extreme and mean ratio, the square on the lesser segment 
added to the half of the greater segment is five times the square on. the half of the 
greater segment. 

For let any straight line AB be cut in extreme and mean ratio at the point C, 

let 4 C be the greater segment, 
and let AC be bisected at D; 

I say that the square on BD is five times the 
square on DC. 

For let the square AE be described on AB, 
and let the figure be drawn double. 

Since .AC is double of DC, 
therefore the square on AC is quadruple of 
the square on DC, 
that is, RS is quadruple of FO. 

And, since the rectangle AB, BC is equal 
to the square on AC, 

and CE is the rectangle AB, BC, 
therefore CE is equal to RS. 

But RS is quadruple of FG; 

therefore CE is also quadmple of FG. 

Again, since AD is equal to DC, 

HK is also equal to KF. 

Hence the square GF is also equal to the square HL. 

Therefore GK is equal to KL, that is MN to NE; 

'hence MF is also equal to FE. 

But MF is equal to CG; 

therefore CG is also equal to FE. 

Let CN be added to each; 

therefore the gnomon OPQ is equal to CE. 

But CE was proved quadruple of OF; 

therefore t^ie gnomon OPQ is also quadruple of the ^uare FG. 
Therefore the gnomon OPQ and the square FO are five times FO. ' ' 
But the gnomoi OPQ and the square FG areithe square DN. 

And DN is the iquare on DB, and GF the square on DC. . 

Therefore the square on DB is five times the square cm IXI. q. n. 

, . i Pbopomtion 4 

If a straight line Meat in extreme and mean raMo, the sptare on the whole and the 
square on the lesser segment together are trifle of the square on the greater'kflihint. 
Let AB be a straight line, 





let it be cut in extoreme aiul mean tatio at C,. and Jtet A€ be tbegientm^gment : 

I say that the squares on 4jB, BC hre triple of the 
square on CA. 

For let the square ADEB be described on AB, 
and let the figure be drawn. 

Since, then, AB has been cut in extr^e and mean 
ratio at C, 

and riC is the greater segment, 
therefore the rectangle AB, BC is equal to the square 
fSiAC. [VI. Def. 3, VI. 17] 

And AK is the rectangle AB, BC, and HO the square 
on AC; 

therefore AK is equal to HG. 

And, since AF is equal to FE, 

let €K be added to each; 
therefore the whole AK is equal to the whole CE; 
therefore AK, CE are double of AK. 

But AK, CE are the ^omon LMN and the square CK', 

therefore the gnomon LMN and the square C/C are double of AK. 

But, further, AK was also proved equal to HG; 

^mefore the gnomon LMN and, the squares CK, HG are triple of the square 

And the gnomon LMN and the squares CK, HG are the whole squaie AE 
and CK, which are the squares oa.AB, BC, 

while JEfC is the. square on AC. 

Therefore the squares on AB, BC are ^riple of the square on AC. 

Q. B. n. 
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If a straight line be cut in extreme and mean ratia, arid there be added to it a straight 
line equal to the greater segment, tjhe whole draight line has been cut in extreme and 
mean ratio, and the original straight line is the greater segment. 

For let the straight line A J? be out in extreme and mean ratio at the point C, 
let AC be the greater segment, and let AD ■ . ' \ 

be equal to AC. 

I say that the straight line DB has been cut 
in extreme and mOan ratio at A^,^«Ad the on- 
ginal straight line AB is the greater sejgment. 

For let the sq|utro AiE bo described-'cm AB, 
and let the figure be drawn. ; 

Since AB had beetn nul in extteme and. 
mean ratio at C, hi., \ 

theiefere the rectangle ALB, BC is equ^ to 
ihe square on AC. [vi. I^f . 8, yi. ITJ 

And CE is the rectan^ AB, SC', ihe square (m* AC; 

■iV; v.-i. .'c ..1 < -".I 'i&emfom'CBmequalfte'jBFC.'''' > ■■■ -■ 
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and DH is eqi^ to HC; 
therefore DH is alsbUqual to HE. 

ThettsfOre the whole jPX is equai to the Whole jlEi > . u 

And DK is the rectangle BD, DA, > . > ' > 

fot' Ai) is equal to £>L; 

and AjE is the square on AB; 

therefore the rectangle BD, DA is equal to the square on AB. • 
Therefore, as DB is to BA, so is BA to AD. [vi.’ IT] 

, And DB is greater than BA; 

therefore BA is also greater than AD. ‘ ■ [v. 14] 

Therefore DB has, been cut in extreme ahd mean ratio at A, and AB is the 
greater segment! ' • 

PHOPOsmoirG 

If a ratiofial straight line be cut in extrerAe and mean r&tio, eadh of the segments is 
the irrational straight line called apotome. 

Let AB be a rational straight line,- 
let it be cut in extreme and mean ratio at C, 

D A B and let AC be the grmter s^ment; 

I say that each of the strai^t lines AC, CB 
is the irrational straight line called apotome. 
For let BA be jjjroduced, and let AD be made half of BA. 

Since, then, the strai^t line AB has been cut in extreme aiid mean raftio, 
and to the greater segment AC is added A2> which is half of AB, 
therefore the square on CD is five times the'square on BA. [xiaf- 1] 
Therefore the square on CB has to the square on BA the ratio which a num- 
ber has to a number; 

therefore the square on CD is commensurable with the square on BA. [x. 
But the square on BA is rational, ' 

for BA is rational, being half of AB which is rational; • ' 

therefore the square on CB is also rational; [x. BaLi] 
therefore CD is sdso raticmal. 

And, ance the square on CD has not to the square on BA the ^tio whkii a 
square number has to a square number, ■ .. . 

therefore CB is incommensurable in 'length with BA ; [x. 9] 

therefore CD, DA are ratitmal straight lines commensurable in square only; 

therefore AC is an' apotome. [x. 73] 

Agaiw, ^ce AB has been cut m extremeand mean ratio; ’ ' ■ 

and AC is the greater septtcttt, 

thereforetherectangle AB,BC is equal to thb square on AC. fw; Def. 3, vi. 17] 
Therefore the square <m the aqwtorte AC, if applied td the rstiimaSstiadj^t 

line AB, produces BC as breadth.' ’ , . 

But the squhrn on an apotome, if appKed to a rabonal^raiiM Uae, pjdtices 
as breadfli a first apotome; ' ' ‘ un;: . (*.i97] 

’ .. i, therefore CBi? a fimtiqwfeWMi ' ■ ' 

And.CA was also proved to he an apotome. ' ' ' ' ' < 

Therefore'^.' ' ’■ 

/' .i .51 
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P^oPOsmoN 7 

If Oiree angles of an egutlaieral pentagon, taken either in order or not in order, he 
^pjud, the peniagon will he equiangular. 

For in the equilateral pentagon ABODE let, fir^tt, three angles taken in or- 
der, those at A, B, C, be equal to one another; 

I say that the pentagon ABODE is equiangular. 

For let AO, BE, FD be joined. j 

Now, since the two sides OB, BA are equal to the ^ k 

two Bides J5.4, ilF respectively, vs. ; / 

and tile angle OBA is equal to the angle BAE, \ ( / 

therefore the base is equal to the base BE, \ / \ / 

the triangle ABO is equal to the triangle ABE, \ / 

and the remaining angles mil be equal to the remaining V 

angles, namely those which the equal sides subtend, [i. 4] 
that is, the angle BOA to the angle BEA , and the angle ABE to the angle OAB] 
hence the side AF is also equal to the side BF. [i. 6] 

But the whole AO was also proved equal to the whole BE; 

therefore the remainder FO is also equal to the remainder FE. 

But OD is also equal to DE. 

Therefore the two sides FO, OD are equal to the tAvo sides FE, ED; 
and the base FD is coonmon to them; 
therefore the angle FOD is equal to the angle FED. [!. 8] 

But the angle BC'.A was also proved equal to the angle AEB; 
therefore the whole angle BOD is also equal to the whole angle AED. 

■' But, by hypothesis, the angle BOD is equal to the angles at .4, B; 
therefore the angle AED is also equal to the angles at .4, B. 
Similarly we can prove that the angle ODE is also equal to the angles at A, 
B, 0; 

therefore the pentagon ABODE is equiangular. 

Next, let the given equal angles not be angles taken in order, but let the 
angles at the points .4, C, B be equal; 

I say t^t in this case too the pentagem ABODE is equiangular. 

For let BD be joined. 

Then, since the two sides B.4, AE are equal to the two sides BO, OD, 
and they contain equal angles, 
therefore the base BE is equal to thej>ase BD, 
the triangle ABE is equal to the triangle BOD, 
and the remaining angles will be equal to the remaining angles, 

namely those which the equal tides aubtend; [i. 4] 

> therefore the angle .4BB is equal to the. angle ODB. 

But the.an^e BED is also equal to the angle BDE, 

since the side BE is also equal to the tide BD. [1. 5] 

1[%terercnie.tbfl;.wholeiangle AED .is, equal to the AAhole angle ODE., 

’ ' But the angle ODE is, by hypothesis, equal to the angles at A,Oi 
therefore, the AED is ailbo equal to tile angles at A, 0. 

For the same reason 

the angle ilBC is also equal to the angles at .4, C, B. 

Th^efore the pentagon ABODE is equiangular. q. x. n. 
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Proposition 8 

If in an equilateral and equiangular pentagon straight lines stMend two angles 
taken in order, they cut one another in extreme and mean ratio, and their greater 
segments are equal to the side of the pentagon. 

For in the equilateral and equiangular pentagon ABODE let the straight 

lines AC, BE, cutting one another at the point M,, 
subtend two aPgles taken in or(ter, ths angles at 
A,B; 

I say that each of them has been cut in extreme 
and mean ratio at the point H, and their greater seg- 
ments are equal to the side of the pentagon. 

For let the circle ABODE be circumscribed about 
the pentagon ABODE. [iv. 14] 

Then, since the two straight lines EA, AB are 
equal to the two AB, BO, 
and they contain equal angles, 
therefore the base BE is equal to the base AC, 
the triangle ABE is equal to the triangle ABC^ 
and the remaining angles mil be equal to the remaining angles respectively, 
namely those which the equal sides subtend. [i. 4] 

Therefore the angle BAC is equal to the angle ABE] 

therefore the angle AHE is double of the angle BAH. [i. 32] 
But the angle EAC is also double of the angle BAC, 
inasmuch as the circumference EDO is also double of the circumference OB] 

[hi. 28, VI. 33] 

therefore the angle HAE is equal to the angle AHE] 
hence the straight line HE is also equal to EA, that is, to AB. [l. 6] 
And, since the strai^t line BA is equal to AE, 

the angle ABE is also equal to the angle AEB. [i. 5] 

But the angle ABE was proved equal to the angle BAH] 

therefore the angle BE A is also equal to the angle BAH. 

And the angle ABE is common to the two triangles ABE and ABH] 
therefore the remaining angle BAE is equal to the remaining angle AHB] [i. 32] 
therefore the triangle ABE is equiangular with the triangle ABH] 
therefore, proportionally, as EB is to BA, so is AB to BH. {in. 4] 
But BA is equal to EH ; 

therefore, as BE is to EH, so is EH to HB. 

And BE is greater than EH ; 

therefore EH is also greater than HB. [v. 14] 

Therefore BE has been cut in extreme and mean ratio at H, and the greater 
segment HE is equal to the side of the pentagon. 

Similarly we can prove that AC has also been cut in extreme and mean ratio 

atHjanditsgreaters^pnentCHisequaltotheadeofthepfflatagon. q. n. n. > 

pROPOSmONd , , 

If the side of the hexagon and that of the' decagon inscribed in the sdme cirde be ad- 
dsdfiogf^, the whole strode Une has been cut tnextrem and mam ratio, andits 
gpgfdsr segment is the side of ths hexagon. 





Let be a circle; 

of the figures inscribed in the circle BC be the side of a decagon, CD 

>'tlwt'<^' a;' hexagon, ■■'■■■ ' ' 

and let them' be in a straight line; ' ' 

I say that the whole straight line DD has been cut' 
ih extreme' and mean ratio, and CD is its greater 

.eegment. ' 

For Jet the centre of the^circle, the point E, be 
taJcen, 

let EB, EC, ED be: joined, i 

. and let D£ be carried Utrou^ to A. 

Since BC is the ade of an equilateral decagtm, 
therefore the circumference ACB is five times the 
circumference DC; 

therefore tte circumference ^C is quadmple of CD. 

But, as the circumference AC is to CD, so is 
the angle AEG to the angle CEB; [vi. 33] 

therefore- tbe< angle AEC is quadruple of the angle CEB. 


And, mnce the angle EEC is equal to the angle BCB, [i. 5] 

- - 'ther^ore the angle AEC is double of the angle ECB. [i. 8S0 
And, since the straight line DC is equal to CD, 
for each of them is equal tO the side of the hexagon ixiscribed in the circle ABC, 
. ' [iv. 15, For.] 

the angle CDD is also equal to the angle CDE; ' [i. 5] 

ther^ore the an^e DCD is double of the angle DDC. [1-32] 
. But the angle AEC was proved double of the angle ECB; 


therefore the angle AEG is quadruple-of the angle EDC. 

But the angle AEC was also proved quadruple of the angle BEC; ' 
therefore the angle EDC is equal to the angle BEC. ' ■ 

But the angle EBD% common to the two triangles BEC ahd BED; 
therefore the remaining angle BED is also equal to the remaining angle BCD; 

• : [1.32] 

ihe^fore the trimi^ EBD is equiangular with the triangle EBC. 

^ Therefore, imjportJcHially, as DB is to BE, so is EB to DC. [vi. 4] 

But DB is equal to CD. 

' Therefore, as BD is to DC,- so is DC to CD. ‘ 

And DD is greater than DC; . . , ! 

’ therefore ^ is also greater than CB. ' 

Therefore the strmgbt line DD has been cut in extreme ahd'ineim 'ratio; And 
iDC- is its greater segiiient. ' ’ 



ip - 


Ifm iqaUateroi pvKtagpn h^ on He atdso/ ^ 

agon is squal io the squares on t^ side of t^ , hexagon and on that of the deca- 
gon insmbed in dte same cirde. ' : ' » 


JtiBCDB'be:'a'!dride, ' a. ^ y-' 

pentaiiw ABCDD <fiihle ilDCZl#.' 

I fi y-that ^ square on side it! 




squares onthe"8idei3l’titielif^3^caiaud<^ €hat of the deci^n inscribed in tiie 
<^xiie ABCDE. ' ■ , . , • 

For let the' oentee of the drcle, the pdnt be taken, 

let AF be joined and carried throu^ to the |k)int &, ’ < ' 

let PB he joined, - 

let FH he drawn ^om F perpendiculM to A B and be carried throng to'.JC, 

let AK, KB be joined, 

let FL be again drawn from F perpendicular to AK, and be carried throu^ to 
M, ■ ■ 

•end let KN be joined. 

Since the circumference ABCG is equei 
to the drcutoferehce AEBG, 

and in them ylBC is equal to AEB, 
therefore the Remainder; the circumference 
CG, is equal to the remainder GD. 

But CD belongs to a pentagon; 
therefore CG belongs to a decagon, 
And, since FA is equal to FB, 
and FH is perpendicular,' 
therefore the angle AFK is also equal to 
the angle KFB. [i. 5, i. .20] 

Hence the circumference AK is alsp 
equal to KB-, [in. 26] 
therefore the circumference AB is double 
of the circumference BK) 

therdore the straight line AK is a side of a decagon. 

For the same reason 

AK is also double of KM. 

Now, since the circumference AB i& double of the circumference BK, 
while the circumference CD is equal to the circumference AB, 
therefore the circumference CD is also double of the circumference BK. 

But the circuniference CD is also double of CG] 

therefore the circumference CG is equal to the circutoference BK- 
But BK is double of KM, since KA is so also; 

t^efore C® is also i double of JTM. ' ' . 

But, further, tbe circumference CB is also douidO of the circumfe^UCei BK, 
' . for the circumference CB is equal to’ BA. 

Therefore the whole circumference GB is also double of BM ■ 
hence ithe angle GFB is also double of the angle BFM. [yi. .33] 
But the ai^le GFB is also double of the angle FAB, 

fqr the.angle FAB is equal to the angle ABF. 

Therefore the fthgle BFN is also equal to ^e angle F AB. 

But the angle ABF is common to the two trian^esf ABF ahd BFN] / 
therefore the reto^ing angle AFB ib equM tothe^tomaiidtt^ ahgle BNF; 

therefore the triangle ABF is equknghlar -Mth the triangle BFN. , 
Iherefore, proportionally, as the strai^t line AB is to BFJ'adaj^FB'to ‘BN; 

i!. ' - * ^ ■ . • ' 

therefore the r^tangle AB, NNls^equal to tb« bo”- 

Agiun, dnce AL is eh^'to ^N, > < • 


e'onJCiif bythe square OU N. 
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And, JCJP tt ocan^neiiauraMe wkh FJt, 

oornpoTiemfo also, iTJB is ooinadaensiiirabte ISi lQ 

But BF is commensurable with BH; 

.therefone BK is also commensurable with BH. [x. 12] 

And, siiice the square on BK is five times ithe square o^ KM, 
therefore the square on BK has to the square on KM the ratio which 5 has to 1. 

Themfore, eomverterido, the square on BK has to the square on N the ratio 
which 5 has to 4 [y. 10, For.], and this is not the ratio whiich a square number 
has to a square number; 

therefore BIC is incommensurable with JV; / [x. 9] 

therefore the square on BK is greater than the square on KM by the square on 
a strai^t line incommensurable with BK. \ 

Since then the square on the whole BK is greater than the square on tm an- 
nex KM by the square on a straight line incommensurable with BK,. A 
and the whole BK is commensurable with the rational straight line, Ba\ set 
out, 

ther^ore MB is a fourth apotome. [x. Deff. in. 4] 
' But the rectangle contained by a rational straight line and a fourth apotome 
is irrational, 

and its square root is irrational, and is called minor. [x. 94] 
But the square on A B is equal to the rectangle HB, BM, 
because, when AB is joined, the triangle ABH is equiangular with the triangle 
ABM, and, as HB is to BA, so is AB to BM. 

Therefore the side AB of the pentagon is the irrational strai^t line called 
minm'. : q. e. t>. 


PnoposmoN 12 

If an equilateral triangle be inscribed in a circle, the square on the side of the tri- 
angle is triple of the sqmre on . the radius of the cirde. 

Let ABC be a circle, 

and let the equilateral trian^e A BC be inscribed in it ; 

I say that the square on one side of the triangle 
ABC is triple of the square on the radius of the circle. 

For let the centre D <rf the circle ABC be taJten, 
let AB be joined and carried through to E,' 
and let BE be joined. 

Then, rinoe the triangle ABC is equilateral, 
therefore the circumference BEC is a third part of 
the droumferenee (rf the circle ABC. 

Therefore the circumference BE is a sixth part of 
the droumfemnc^ i^vtim ^circle; 
thmdore the straight fime BE belongs to a hexagon; . 

. i . :tlkerdoFe it is equal to the ri^itts . [tv. 15, For.] 
And, since AB is double of BB, ■ > ,, , . 

the square od AB » qnadbiple of the sqpare on BB;\itiat is, c£ the square on 
BB. , li ■ '■ '■ ,1'. l.v I.. , . .\\l 1 ■. f;-', ’ 

. But the sqtiare ri|nal to the squares on 4B, BB; . Xin, 8^, i;.!47] 

Hmrelore t^ squares on AB, BE are quadiiiple of the square 
. ' aqpHBee on AB is<.tiqple ef\the aquiiiiotcm BB--, 
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k'equal tO'J9£;; • . - <"•' i- • - ’ 

therefOTe the square on ia triple of the square on DJS;: 

Therefore the sqoaire <m the ride of the triangki isitrifde of the square on the 
kadios. ' ■ \ b> h. 

PEOPOsmoN 13 ,, 

To construct a pyramidt to comprehend it in a<gip&i'’aphere,,and to prove tkad tfce 
square on the diameter ojf the sphere is one and ahcdf timeo the square on the side of 
the pyramid. 

Let the diameter AB df the |;iven sphere be aet out, 

and let it be cut at the print. C so that dC is double of CB ; 
let the semicircle ADB be described on AB, 
let CDibe drawm from the point C at right an^es to AB, 
and let DA be jrined; 

let the circle EFG which has its radius equal to DC be set out, 
let the equilateral .triangle EFG be inscribed in the circle EFG, [rv. 2] 

let the centre of the circle, the print D, be taken, [ni- 1] 

let EH, HF, HG be joined; 

from the point B let HK be set up at ri^t angles to the plane of the circle 
EFG, 121 

let HX equal to the straight line -4C be Ciit off from BJr, / 

and let KE, KF, KG be joined. 



Now, since KH is at right angles to the plane of the wrote EF^ 
thriefore it will also make right angles with aU the straight lines whioh -^rt 

and are in thC' plane of the circle BFG. [aa.Dof.3j 

But each of the straight lines HE, ^ meets it: 
therefore HK ie at ri^t angles to each of the strai^t hoes H&, at , asi, 
Andy rince AC is equal to HK, and CD to HKi ' ■ 

and they contain right angles, 

therefore the base DA equal to the 1^ KE. [i. 4] 

.For-tbe'samemsoaa' ' ' *' Tv'j ' ' 

of the strwght lines KF., KG is also equal to DA; ‘ 

therefore^the three straight lines KE, KFj m Kc 
And, rince AC is double of CBf J , ' - «/> . . 
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But, as AB is to BC, so is the square on AD to the .sl^tuire on DC, as will be 
proved afterwards. 

■ Therefore the square aa AD is triple of the square on DC. 

But the square on FE is also triple of the square on EH, [xra. 12] 

and DC is equal to EH; 
therefore DA is also equal to EF. 

But DA was proved eqilal to each of the straight lines KE, KF, KG; 
therefore each of the straight lines EF, FG, GE is also equal to each of the 
straight lines KE, KF, KG; 

therefore the four triangles EFG, KEF, KFG, KEG are equilateral. 

Therefore a pyramid has .been constructed out of four equilateral triangles, 
the triangle EFG being its base and the point K its vertex. \ 

It is next required to comprehend it in the given sphere and to prow that 
the square on the diameter of the sphere is one and a half times the square on 
the side of the pyramid. ' 

For let the straight line HL be produced in a straight line with KH, 
and let HL be made equal to CB. 

Now, since, as AC is to CD, so is CD to CB, [vi. 8, For.] 

while AC is equal to KH, CD to HE, and CB to HL, 
tixerefore, as KH is to HE, so is EH to HL; 
therefore the rectangle KH, HL is equal to the square on EH. [vi. 17] 

And each of the angles KHE, EHL is right; , 

therefore the semicircle described on KL will pass through E also. 

[cf. VI. 8, III. 31] 

If then, KL remaining fixed, the semicircle be carried round and restored to 
the same position from which it began to be moved, it will also pass through 
the points F, G, ‘ 

since, if FL, LG be joined, the angles at F, G similarly become right angles; 
and the p 3 rramid will be comprehended in the given sphere. 

For kL, the diameter of the sphere, is equal to the diameter AB of the given 
sphere, inasmuch as KH was made equal to AC, and HL to CB. 

I say next that the square on the diameter of the sphere is one and a half 
times the square on the side of the pyramid. 

For, since AC is double of CB, 

therefore AJ5 is triple of BC; 
and, convertendo, BA is one and a half times AC. 

But, as BA is to AC, so is the square on BA to the square on AD. 

1 1 Th^fore the square on BA is also one and a half times the square on AD. 
: And BA is the diameter of the given sphere, and AD is equal to the side of 
the pyramid. 

Hierefoise the square on the diameter of the sphere is one and a half times 
the square on the side of the j^ramid. Q. k. d. 

. Lemma 

It is to be proved that, as AB is to BC, so is the square on AD to the square 
onJi>C. 

For let 4^ figure of the semkdrcle be set out, 

let DB be joined, 

let theisquare FC be4es(n'&ed on AC, 
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aod let the paraltelogram FB be completed. 

Since then, because the triangle DAB is equiangular with the trian^e DAC, 

as BA is to AD, so is DA to AC, [vi. 8, vi. 4] 
therefore the rectangle BA, AC is equal to 
the square on AD, [vj. il?] 
And since, as AB is to BC, so is EB to BF, 

[VI. 1] 

and EB is the rectangle BA, AC, for EA is 
equal to AC, 

and BF is the rectangle AC, CB, 
therefore, as AB is to BC, so is the rectangle 
BA, AC to the rectangle AC, CB. 

And the rectangle BA j AC is equal to the 
square on AjD,.and the rectangle AC, CB to 
the square on DC, 

for the perpendicular DC is a mean propor- 
tional between the segments AC, CB of the 
base, because the angle ABB is right. [vi. 8, Por.] 

Therefore, as AB is to BC, so is the square on AB to the square on DC. 

«. E. n. > 

Proposition 14 



To construct an octahedron and comprehend it in a sphere, as in the preceding case; 
and to prove that the square on the diameter of the sphere is double of the square on 
the side of the octahedron. 

Let the diameter AB of the given sphere be set out, 
and let it be bisected at C; 

let the semicircle ABB be described on' AB, ' f 

let CD be drawn from C at right angles to AB, 

let BB be joined; . 

let the square EFGH, having each of its sides equal to DB, be set out, 

let HF, EG be joined, r 

from the point K let the straight line KL be set up at ri^t angles to the plane 
of the square EFGH [xi. 12], and let it be carried thrcwgh to the other sidef of 
the plane, as Ail/; 

from the straight lines KL, KM let KL, KM be respectively cut off equal to 
one of the straight lines EK, FK, GK, UK, 




and let LE, LF, LG, LH, 
ME, MF, MG, Mff. he 
joined. . 

Then, since KE is e<pal 
■ ^0 KH, ; , . . ; I 

and the angle AAlf b right, 
therefore the square on HE 
is double of the square on 
EK. ,{1.473 

AgWr rince LK is equal 
to KE, ,H. . 


and the angle LKE is right, , . > / , , 




MJtJIlDf. 

therefor^ MisqiUHVoii'^Lkiilouljte of [fd.] 

Btit i3ie sqUax^^on H£ was also proved doiible^of the square on SK^ 

; therefore' the square oh LE is e^al to the square on EH ; 

Jthelefore L^ iS' equal to 

: > For the same reason 

LJ? is also equal to HF; , 
therefore the triangle LEH is equilaWal. 

Similarly vTe ean i^ve- that each of the remaining triaingles of which the 
«des of the square EFGH are the bases, and the pdnts L, M the v^iees, is 
equilateral; . ■ ■ ■- / 

therefore an octahedrcm has been constructed' which is contained byleight eqm- 
lateral- triangles; • \ ■ 

It is next required tO comprehend it in the given sphere; and to prove that 
the square on the diameter of the sphere is double of the square on me side hf 
the octahedron: ’ \ 

Fchp, since the three straight lines LK, KM, KE are equal to one another, 
thmifore the semicircle described on LM will also pass through E. 

And for the same reason, • . ' . 

U, L'M remaining fixed, the semicircle be carried round and restored to the 
same position from which it began to be moved, 

it \vill also pass through the points F, 6, H, 
and the octahedron will have been comprehended in a sphere, 

’ I say next that it is also comprehended in the given sphere. ' 

For, ance LK is equal to 

while KE is common, 

■fmd they contain right angles, 

therefore ilie base LE is equal to the base EM. [l. 4] 

And, since the LEM ie right, for it is in a semicircle, [in. 31] 

therefore the square on LM is double' of the square on LE. [i. 47] 
Again, since AC is equal to CB, 

AB iedohble of M7. 

I But, as AB is to BC, so is the squire On AB to the square on BD\ 
therefore the square on AB is'double of the square bn BD. 

' But the Square nn' LM was also proved double of the square on LE. 

And the square on DB is equal to the square on LE, for EH was made eqmd 

toBB."’ ' f. ' ' ’■ ^ , 'V 

Therefore t|iy|||SW'e on AB is also equal to4he squami’ on LM; 

' therefore AB is equal to LM. 

And'AB is ui||pmeter of the g^ven s^ere; 

therefor^ LM is equalito the diame^of the give^^h^. 

< ■ Hrerefore the Octahedron has-been compn|»ded in the'' ^jpenj sphere;^ , 
it has been demonstrided at the same'time twf the square pirfi^diamei 
^SpherSte'doubte t^^Uie/square on themde qf the qctahedrom 

.■ IfaopoiiraojTTilj 

& 3 satud a cube and spfteri like the pyramid; and to ‘ prove 

of the ej^sefe is tri^ of the equate on the side(j<i^ 
cube. ' 

Let the diameter AB < 
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■ ; > : ‘ . «»3 let it Iw at »o 

'' < let the semioircle ilDS be described oil A^, ' 

let CD be -drawn from C at right tO' AB, 

and let DB be joined; 

let the square EFOH having its side equal to DB be set out, 
from E, F, G, H let EK, FL, GM, HN be drawn' at ri^t angles to the plabe of 
the square EFGH, 

from EK, FL, OM, HN let EK, FL, OM, HN respectively be cut off equ{d to 
one of the straight lines EF, FO, OH, HE, 

and let KL, LM, MN, NK be joined; 

therefore the cube FN ha& been eon^ructed which is contained by six equal 
squares. 

It is then required to com- 
prehend it in the given sphere, 
and to prove that the square 
on the ^ameter of-^e sphere 
is triple of the square on the 
side of the cube. 

For let KO, EG be joined. 
Then, since the angle KEG 
is right, because KE is also at 
right angles to the plane EG 
and of course to the straight line EG also, [xi. Def. 3] 

therefore the semicircle described on KG will also pass through the point E. 
Again, since GF is at right angles to each of the straight lines FL, FE, 

GF is also at ri^t angles to the plane FK; 
hence also, if we join FK, GF will be at right angles to FK ; 
and for this reason again the semicircle described on GK will also pass 

through F. 

Similarly it will also pass through the remaining angular points of the cube. 
If then, KG remaining fixed, the semicircle be carri^ -round and restored to 
the same position from which it began to be moved, , - 

the cube will be comprehended in a isphete. 

I say next that it is also comprehended in the given sphere. 

For, since GF is equal to FE, 

and the angle at F is right, 

therefore the Bt(uare cm EG is double of the square on EF. 

But BF is^qaallie BIC; , . 

therefore the square on EG is double of the square on EK; 
hence 'the ‘squares am OE, Bit, that is the square cm GK i7], ’is triple ef the 

square on EK. 

And, since ABis 'tripte of BC, ’ ' 

while, as AB is to B(?, 'So is the squard dn AB tq'Sse^squaib Oft BJD''. 
theref(fte the’hqaai‘e on AB ismUe cff'^'squM mi BZ>. 

‘Bht the squall on hUS ahft proved tf^le of the squi^ da JfB. 

ihereforeBGisalroeqfty’toAB. '' - 

therefore KG is also equal to the dianmtw of the ipven 8{ribete. ■ 
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Therefore the.cuhe has been comprehended in the ^ven fliiheEe; *»-nd it 
been demonstrated at the same time that the square on the diameter of the 
sphere is triple of the square on the ade of the cube. q. e. d. 

Proposition 1(5 

To construct an icosahedron and comprehend it in a sphere, like the, aforesaid 
figures; and to prove that the side of the icosahedron is the irrational straight line 
called miiuyr. 

Let the diameter AB of the given sphere be set out, 

and let it be cut at C so that AC, is quadruple of CB, 
let the semicircle ADB be described on AB, 
let the straight line CD be drawn from C at right angles to \B, 
and let DB be joined; 



T 


let the eucl^.BFQHK be set out and let its radius be equal to f)B, 
let the equilateral and ^uiangular pentagon EFGHK be inscribed in the circle 
EFGHK, , , 'k ■■■' 

let the circumferences ^F, FG, GH, HK, KE be bisected at the points L, M, 
N,0,P, , . 

and let LM, MN, NO, OP, PL, EP be joined. 

Therefore the pentagon LifNOP is also equilateral, 

and the straii^t line EP belongs to a decagop. 

Now from the points Er F, G, H, K let (be strait lines JSQ, FR, GS, HT, 
KU be set up at ri^t angles to the plane of. the circle, and, let them be <^iual 
to the radius of the EFQEK, ^ . . 

tet QR, RS, ST, TU, UQ, QL, ER; RM, MS, SN, NT* TO, OU, UP, PQM 
Imned. 
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Now, once each of the stifdght lines EQ, KV is at ri^t angles to the same 
plane, 

therefore EQ is parallel to KU, [xi. 6] 

But it is also equal to it; 

and the straight lines joining those extremities of equal and parallel strai^t 
lines which are in the same direction are equal and parallel. [i. 33] 

Therefore QU is equal and parallel to EK. 

But EK belongs to an equilateral pentagon; 
therefore QU also belongs to the equilateral pentagon inscribed in the circle 
EFGHK. 

For the same reason 

each of the straight lines QR, RS, ST, TU also belongs to the equilateral pen- 
tagon inscribed in the circle EFGHK) 

therefore the pentagon QRSTU is equilateral. 

And, since QE belongs to a hexagon, 

and EP to a decagon, 
and the angle QEP is right, 
therefore QP belongs to a pentagon; 

for the square on the side of the pentagon is equal to the square on the side of 
the hexagon and the square on the side of the decagon inscribed in the same 
circle. [xxii. 10] 

For the same reason 

PU is also a side of a pentagon. 

But QU also belongs to a pentagon; 

therefore the triangle QPU is equilateral. 

For the same reason 

each of the triangles QLR, RMS, SNT, TOU is also equilateral. 

And, since each of the straight lines QL, QP was proved to belong to a pen- 
tagon, 

and LP also belongs to a pentagon, 
therefore the triangle QLP is equilateral. 

For the same reason 

each of the triangles LRM, MSN, NTO, OUP is also equilateral. 

Let the centre of the circle EFGHK i the point V, be taken; 

from V let VZ be set up at right angles to the plane of the circle, 
let it be produced in the other direction, as VX, 
let there be cut off VW, the side of a hexagon, and each of the straight lines 
VX, WZ, being sides of a decagon, 

and let QZ, QW, UZ, EV, LV, LX, XM be joined. 

Now, since each of the straight lines VW, QE is at right angles to the plane 
of the circle, 

therefore VW is parallel to QE. [xi. 6] 

But they are also equal; 

therefore EV, QW are also equal and pait^lel. [i. 33] 

But EV belongs to a hexagon; 

tl^^fore QW idso belongs to a hexagon. . 

And, ^ce QW, ^ongs to a hexagon, 

, . * and TfZ toa deci^on, 

and the angle QPTZ is ri^t, 
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' ' tlter^ore to ia penfagiMi. ' '{xra.lO] 

For the same reason . ! 

UZ alsd bdongs to a pentagon, 

inasmuch as, if we join VK, WU, they will be equal and opposite, and VK, 
bcftng a radius, belongs to a hekagon; [iv. 15, Pofri] 

therefore ITl/ also belongs to a hexagon. 

But WZ belongs to a decagon, 

and the angle UWZ is right; 
therefore UZ belongs to a pentagon. [xin. 10] 

But QU also belongs to a pentagon; 

therefore the triangle QUZ is equilateral. 

For the same reason ' ‘ 

each of the remaining triangles of which the straight lines QE, RS, ST, i\U we 
the bases, and the pmnt Z the vertex, is also equilateral. 

Again, since VL belongs to a hexagon, 

and VX to a decagon, 
and the angle LVX is right, 

therefore LX belongs to a pentagcm. [xiii. 10] 

For the' same reason, 

if we join MV, which belongs to a hexagon, 

! MX is also inferred to belong to a pentagon. 

But LM also belongs to a pentagon; i 

therefore the triangle LMX is equilateral. 

Similarly it can be proved that each of the remaining triangles of which MN, 
NO, OP, PL are the bases, and the point X the vertex, is also equilateral. 

Therefore an icosahedron has been constructed which is contained by twerity 
equilateral triangles. 

It is tiext ' required to comprehend it in the given sphere, and to iwove that 
the side of the icosahedron is the irrational straight line called minor. 

For, since VW belongs to a hexagon, 

and WZ to a decagon, 

therefore VZ has been cut in extreme and mean ratio at W, 

and VW is its greater segment; [Xin. 9] 

therefore as ZV is to VW, so is VW to WZ. 

But FW is equal to and IFZ to FX; 

therefore, as ZV is to VE, so is EV to VX. 

And the wi^es ZF®, X-FX are ri^t; 

therefore, if we join the s^pight line EZ, the migle XEZ vdll be ri^t because 
of the similarity* of the . triangles XEZf VEZ. 

Fdr the same leesiM, ' ’ ’ >. ■ 

since, as ZV is to FF, sp is FTF to TFZ, 
and ZV & equal to XF, and' FF to WQ, 
therefore^ as XF is to WQ,_Bp is QW'td WZ^ , > ' v ' » 

‘ And for this reesbn lagain, . > i ^ ^ ^ 

if we join QX, the angle at ^ be ri^tj ' ' ' {Vli 8] 

therefore the semidrcle detoribcki M '^Z edil ness Q. [in. 31] 

And if, XZ remaining fixed, the spnMehfde'bfeearided'tOunaiand reStded to 
the same position from which to b^ mo^Ml, it will also pass throuid^ Q 

and the remaining angular pdfitsW^^ihe'^ebSaltedrOn, 
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and the icosahedron ^ill have been ccanprehended in a sphere. 

I say next that it is also- comprehended in' the given si^usne. 

For let VW be bisected at il'. 

Then, since the strai^t line VZ has been cut in extreme and mean ratio at 
W, 

and ZW is its lesser segment, 

therefore the square on ZW added to the half of the greater segment, that is 
WA\ is five times the square on the half of the greater segment; [xin. 3] 
therefore the square on ZA' is five times the square on A'W. 

And ZX is double of ZA', and VW double of A'W) 

therefore the square on ZX is five times the square on WV, 

And, fflnce AC is quadruple of CB, 

therefore AB is five times BC. 

But, as AB is to BC, so is the square on AB to the square on J5D; 

[vi. 8, V. Def. 9] 

therefore the square on AB is five times the square on BD. 

But the square on ZX was also proved to be five times the square on VW^ 

And DB is equal to VW, 

for each trf them is equal to the radius of the circle EFGHK; 
therefore AB is also equal to XZ. 

And AB is the diameter of the given sphere; 

therefore XZ is also equal to the diameter of the given sphere. 

Therefore the icosahedron has been comprehended in the given sphere. 

I say next that the side of the icosahedron is the irrational straight line 
called minor. 

For, since the diameter of the sphere is rational, 
and the square on it is five times the square on the radius of thecircle 
therefore the radius of the circle EFOHK is also rational; 

. hence its diameter is also rational. 

But, if an equilateral pentagon be inscribed in a circle which has its diameter 
rational, the side of the pentagon is the irrational straight line called minor. 

[Xru. 11] 

And the side of the pentagon EFGHK is ibte side of the icosahedron. 

Therefore the side of the. icosahedron is the irrational straight line called 
minor. 

PoRiSM. From this it is manifest that the squaire on the diameter of the 
sphere is five times the squajce on the radius of the circle from which the icosa- 
hedron has been described, and that the diameter of the Egfiiere is composed of 
the side' of the hexagon and two of the ades of the decagon inscribed in the 
same circle. n. .. 

Peopobition^I? , 

To construct a dodecahedron and comprehmd it in a sphere, Wte.lke aforesaid 
figures, and to provs that the sid^ of the'dadeecJusiroa iSithe irtaiional straight line 
caU^ apotome. v,, ./■ 

Let ABCD, CBKF, two planes of the afonssaid cufaent right angles to one 
anb1hier,-be set out, ’’ ' -j ; : ? IV. : J 

Ijst sides 4BtHQ,Cp, DAt EF, EH,FC he taseetCdnt^G^BT, JC, L, M, N, 0 
Te^po^vely, \ j r 
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let OK, HL, MH, NO be joined. 

let the strai^t Unes NP, PO, HQ be cut in extreme and mean ratio at the 
points R, S, T respectively, 

and let RP, PS, TQ be their greater segments; 
from the points R, S, T let RU,SV, TW be set up at right angles to the planes 
of the cube towards the outside of the cube, 

let them be made equal to RP, PS, TQ, 
and let UB, BW, WC, CV, VU be joined. 

I say that the pentagon UBWCV 
is equilateral, and in one plane, and is 
further equiangular. 

For let RB, SB, VB be joined. 

Then, since the straight line NP has 
been cut in extreme and mean ratio 
at R, 

and RP is the greater segment, 
therefore the squares on PN, NR are 
triple of the square on RP. [xni. 4] 

But PN is equal to NB, and PR to 
RU; 

therefore the squares on BN, NR are 
triple of the square on RU. 

But the square on BR is equal to the 
squares on BN, NR; [i. 47] 

therefore the square on BR is triple of 
the square on RU; 

hence the squares on BR, RU are quad- 
ruple of the square on RU. 

But the square on BU is equal to the squares on BR, RU; 

therefore the square on B 17 is quadruple of the square on RU; 
therefore BU is double of RU. 

But VU is also double of UR, 

inasmuch as SR is also double of PR, that is, of RU; 
therefore BU is equal to UV. 

Similarly it can be proved that each of the straight lines BW, WC, CV is 
also equal to each of the strai^t lines BU, UV. 

Therefore the pentagon BUVCW is equilateral. _ 

I say next that it is also in one plane. 

For let PX be drawn from P parallel to each of the straight lines RU, SV 
and towards the outside of the cube, and let XH, HW be joined; 

I say that XHW is a straight line. 

For, since HQ has been cut in extreme and mean ratio at T, and QT is its 
g^t^ segment, 

therefore, as HQ is to QT, so is QT to TH. 

But HQ is equal to HP, and QT to each of the straight lines TW, PX; 

therefmB, as HP is to PX, bo is WT to TH-. 

And HP is parallel to TW, 

for each of them is at rif^t angles to the plane BO; [xf. 63 
and TH is parallel to PX, 
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for each of them is at ri^t angles to the plane BF, [id.] 

But if two triangles, as XPH, HTW, which have two sides proportional to 
two sides be placed together at one angle so that their corresponding sides are 
also parallel, 

the remaining straight lines will be in a straight line; [vi. 32] 
therefore XH is in a straight line with HW. 

But every straight line is in one plane; [xi. 1] 

therefore the pentagon UBWCV is in one plane. 


I say next that it is also equiangular. 

For, since the straight line NP has been cut in extreme and mean ratio at 
R, and PR is the greater segment, 

while PR is equal to PS, 

therefore NS has also been cut in extreme and mean ratio at P, 

and NP is the greater segment; [xni. 5] 

therefore the squares on NS, SP are triple of the square on NP. [xiii. 4] 

But NP is equal to NB, and PS to 5F ; 

therefore the squares on NS, 5F are triple of the square on NB; 
hence the squares on FS, SN, NB are quadruple of the square on NB. 

But the square on SB is equal to the squares on SN, NB; 
therefore the squares on BS, SV, that is, the square on BV — for the angle VSB 
is right — is quadruple of the square on NB; 

therefore FP is double of BN. 

But BC is also double of BN ; 

therefore BV is equal to BC. 

And, since the two sides BU, UV are equal to the two sides BW, WC, 
and the base BV is equal to the base BC, 
therefore the angle PC/F is equal to the angle PIFC. [i. 8] 

Similarly we can prove that the angle UVC is also equal to the angle PIFC; 
therefore the three angles BWC, BUV, UVC are equal to one another. 

But if in an equilateral pentagon three angles are equal to one another, the 
pentagon will be equiangular, [xiii. 7} 

therefore the pentagon BUVCW is equiangular. 

And it was also proved equilateral; 

therefore the pentagon BUVCW is equilateral and equiangular, and it is on 
ODte side PC of the cube. 

Therefore, if we make the same construction in the case of each of the twelve 
sides of the cube, 

a solid figure will have been constructed which is contained by twelve equi- 
lateral and equiangular pentagons, and which is called a dodecahedron. 

It is then required to comprehend it in the given sphere, and to prove that 
the side of the dodecahedron is the irrational straight line called apotome. 

For let XP be produced, and let the produced straight line be XZ; 
therefore PZ meets the diameter of the cube, and they bisect one another, 
for this has been proved in the last theorem but one of the eleventh book. 

[XI. 38] 

Let them cut at Z; 

therefore Z is the centre of the sphere which comprehends the cube, 
and ZP is half of the mde of the cube. 

Let I/Z be joined. 
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NoW| since the sitn^^t line iVliS hAs be^ cat in extraaoe and mean ratio 
atP, 

and NP is its grater segment, 

therefore the squares on NS, SP are triple of the square on NP. ■ [xni. 4] 
But NS is equal to XZ, 

inasmuch as NP is also equal to PZ, and XP to PS. 

But further, PS is also equal to XU^ 

fflnce it is also equal to RP] 

therefore the squares on ZX, XU are triple of the square on NP. 

But the square on UZ is equal to the squares on ZX, XU; 

therefore the square on UZ is triple of the square oh NP. I 
But the square on the radius of the sphere which comprehends the cune is 
also triple of the square on the half of the side of the cube, \ 

for it has previously been shown how to construct a cube and comprehend it in 
a sphere, and to prove that the square on the diameter of the sphere is tripl^of 
the square on the side of the cube. [xra. 15] 

But, if whole is so related to whole, so is half to half also; 

and NP is half of the side of the cube; 
therefore UZ is equal to the radius of the sphere which comprehends the cube. 
And Z is the centre of the sphere which comprehends the cube; 

therefore the point U is on the surface of the sphere. 

Similarly we can prove that each of the remaining angles of the dodecahe- 
dron is also on the surface of the sphere; 

therefore the dodecahedron has been comprehended in the given sphere. 

I say next that the side of the dodecahedron is the irrational straight line 
called apotome. 

For since, when NP has been cut in extreme ahd mean ratio, BP is the great- 
er segment, 

and, when PO has been cut in extreme and mean ratio, PS is the greater seg- 
ment, ' 

therefore, when the whole NO is cut in extreme and mean ratio, RS is the great- 
er segment. 

[Thus, since, as NP is to PR, so is PR to BN, 

the same is true of the doubles also, 
for parts have the same ratio as their equimultipleB; [v. 16} 
therefore as NO is to RS, so is RS to the sum of NR, SO. 

But NO is greater than RS; 

therefore RS is also greater than the sum oi NR, SO; 

. therefore NO has been cut m extreme and mean ratio, 
and BjS is its greater segment.] 

But 22jS is equal to f/V; 

therefore, when iVO is cut in extreme and mean ratio, UVisthe gce$Aer segment. 
Ami, since the diameter of the sphm» is rational, 

and the square on it is txiple tiie square on the ride of the cube, ' 
therefore .yO, being a side of the cube, is rational. 

[But if a rational line be cut in extreme and mean ratio, each of the segments 
is aa.lria.ti(Hkal apotomp.] ' . ^ i . 

Therefore UV, being a sideiof the dbdeeribedron, is aa irratimial apotome. 
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PoRisM. From tSiis it is msmifest that, wh^n the. side of the cube is cut in ex- 
treme and mean ratio, the greater segment is. the dde of the dodecahedron. 

Q. E. D. 

1 

Proposition 18 

To set Old the sides of the five figures and to compare them with one anoffier. 

Let AB, the diameter of the given sphere, be set out, 
and let it be cut at C so that AC is equal to 
CB, and at D so that AD is double of DB; 
let the semicircle AEB he described on AB, 
from C, D let CE, DF be dravra at rig^t 
angles to AB, 

and let AF, FB, EB be joined. 

Then, since AD is double of DB, 
therefore AB is triple of BD. 

Convertendo, therefore, BA is one and a 
half times AD. 

But, as BA is to AD, so is the square on 
BA to the square on AF, [v. Def. 9, vi. 8] 
for the triangle AFB is equiangular with 
the triangle AFD; 
therefore the square on BA is one and a half times the square on AF. 

But the square on the diameter of the sphere is also one and a half times the 
square on the side of the pyramid. [xui. 13 ] 

And AB is the diameter of the sphere; 

therefore AF is equal to the side of the pyramid. 

Again, since AD is double of DB, 

therefore AB is triple of BD. 

But, as I BD, so is the square on AB to the square on BF; 

■>fo!. p' [VI. 8, V. Def. 9] 

therelare the square on AB is triple of the square on BF. 

But the square on the diameter of the sphere is also triple of the square on 
the side of the cube. [xiu. 15] 

And AB is the diameter of the sphere; 

therefore BF is the side of the cube. 

And, pinee AC is equal to CB, 

therefore AB is double of BC. 

But, as AB is to BC, so is the square on AB to the square on BE; 

, therefore the square cm AB is double of the square pn BE. 

But th« square on the . diameter of the inhere is also double of the square on 
the side of the octahedron. [xiii. 14] 

And AB is the diameter of tiie given sphere; 

therefore BF is the side of ^ octahedron* 

Next, let AG be drawn from the point A at rijdit apgles to the straight line 
AB, 

let AO be made equal to AB, 
r jet GC be joined, , 

. ~ and from H leitJBK be drawn perpendiculai; to AB. 

is double of 4G, . , . , 
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for GA is equal to AB, 
and, as GA is to AC, so is HK to KC, 
therefore HK is also double of KC. 

Therefore the square on HK is quadruple of the square on KC; 
therefore the squares on HK, KC, that is, the square on HC, is five times the 
square on KC. 

But HC is equal to CB; 

therefore the square on BC is five times the square on CK. 

And, since AB is double of CB, 

and, in them, AD is double of DB, 
therefore the remainder BD is double of the remainder DC. 
Therefore BC is triple of CD; 

therefore the square on BC is nine times the square on CD. 

But the square on BC is five times the square on CK ; 

therefore the square on CK is greater than the square on CD; 
therefore CK is greater than CD. 

Let CL be made equal to CK, 

from L let LM be drawn at right angles to AB, 
and let MB be joined. 

Now, since the square on BC is five times the square on CK, 
and AB is double of BC, and KL double of CK, 
therefore the square on A B is five times the square on KL. 

But the square on the diameter of the sphere is also five times the square bn 
the radius of the circle from which the icosahedron has been described. 

[xin. 1(), Por.] 

And AB is the diameter of the sphere; 
therefore KL is the radius of the circle from which the icosahedron has been 
described; 

therefore KL is a side of the hexagon in the said circle. ^ tiv. 15, Por.] 

And, since the diameter of the sphere is made up of the sid^t' the hexagon 
and two of the sides of the decagon inscribed in the same circle; 

[xiii. 16, Por.] 

and AB is the diameter of the sphere, 
while KL is a side of the hexagon, 
and AK is equal to LB, 

therefore each of the straight lines AK, LB is a side of the decagon inscribed 
in the circle from which the icosahedron has been described. 

And, since LB belongs to a decagon, and ML to a hexagon, 
for ML is equal to KL, since it is also equal to HK, being the same distance 
from the centre, and each of the straight lines HK, KL is double of KC, 

therefore MB belongs to a p>entagon. ' [xin. 10] 

But the side of the pentagon is the side of the icosahedron; [xm. 16] 
therefore MB belongs to the icosahedron. 

Now, since FB is a side of the cube, 

let it be cut in extreme and mean ratio at N, 
and let NB be the greater segment; 
therefore NB is a side of the dodecahedron. [xin. 17, Por.] 
And, since t^e square on the diameter of the sphere was proved to be one ^d 
a half times the square on the side AF of the pyramid, double of the square on 
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the fflde BE of ttib oetidiedron and tnjde df the mde FB of tbe cubd, 
therefore, of parts of which the square on the diameter of the sphere contains 
six, the square on the side of the pyramid contains four, the square on the ade 
of the octahedron three, and the square on the side of the cube two. 

Therefore the square on the side of the pyramid is four-thirds of the square 
on the side of the octahedron, and double of the square on the side of the cube; 
and the square on the side of the octahedron is one and a half times the square 
on the side of the cube. 

The said sides, therefore, of the three figures, I mean the pyramid, the octar 
hedron and the cube, are to one another in rational ratios. 

But the remaining two, I mean the side of the icosahedron and the side of 
the dodecahedron, are not in rational ratios either to one another or to the 
aforesaid sides; 

for they are irrational, the one being minor [xiu. 16] and the other an apotome 
[xiii. 17]. 

That the side MB of the icosahedron is greater than the side NB of the do- 
decahedron we can prove thus. 

For, since the triangle FDB is equiangular with the triangle FAB, [vi. 8] 
proportionally, as DB is to BF, so is BF to BA. [vi. 4] 

And, since the three straight lines are proportional, 
as the first is to the third, so is the square on the first to the square on the 
second; [v. Def. 9, vi. 20, For.] 

therefore, as DB is to BA, so is the square on DB to the square on BF; 
therefore, inversely, as AB is to BD, so is the square on FB to the square on 
BD. 

But A 5 is triple of BD; 

therefore the square on FB is triple of the square on BD. 

But the square on AD is also quadruple of the square on DB, 

for AD is double of DB; 

therefore the square on AD is greater than the square on FB; 
therefore AD is greater than FB; 
therefore AL is by far greater than FB. 

And, when AL is cut in extreme and mean ratio, 

KL is the greater segment, 

inasmuch as LK belongs to a hexagon, and KA to 'a decagon; [xiii. 9] 

and, when FB is cut in extreme and mean ratio, NB is the greater segment; 
therefore KL is greater than NB. 

But XL is equal to LM; 

therefore LM is greater than NB. 

Therefore MB, which is a side of the icosahedron, is by far peater than NB 
which is. a side of the dodecahedron. Q. b, d. 


I say next that no other figure, besides the said five fibres, can he constructed 
which is contained by equilateral and equiangular figures equal to one another. 
For a solid ntiglft cannot be constructed with two trian^es, or indeed planes. 
With three triangles the angle of the pyramid is constructed, with four the 
ftti glfl of the octahedron, and with five the angle of the icosahedron; 
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but a soM an^ ic»imcitlMform^ by#xidqiuktenil abd«quiat^ tria&gicia 

phioed together at one poimt, : r " j . ■ < ■ 

fory tiie angle of tiie equilateral tnan|^e bemg two^thirds of a rlfd^t’an^, the 
six will be equal to fou^ rij^t angles: > - ' 

which is impoB^ble, foriany sdid an#a is ebntaxhed by angles less than four 
right 'angles. [xi. 21] 

For the same iehson, ^neither can aaolid angle be oohstaructed by more than 
six plane angles. 

Ify three squares the angle of the '(xibe is contained, but by four it is impos- 
sible for a solid angle 'to be eontainedj '' ■ I 

for they will ^ain be four right angles. , 

By three equilateral and equiangular pentagons the angle of the dodeca- 
hedron is contained; 

but by four such it is impossible for' any solid an^e to be contained, 

for, the angle of the equilateral pentagon being a right angle and a fifth, the 

four angles will be greater than Wr right angles: \ 

which is impossible. 

Neith^ again will a sedid angle be contained by other polygonal figures by 
reason of the same absurdity. 

Therefore etc. Q. b. n. 

Lbmma 


But that the angle of ike equilateral and equiangular pentagon ie a right an^ 
and a fif^ "we must prove thus. 

Let ABODE be an equilateral and equiangular pentagon, 
let the circle ABODE be circumscribed 
about it, 

let its centre F be taken, 
and let FA, FB, FO, FD, FE be joined. 

Therefore they bisect the angles of the 
pentagon at A, B, 0, D, E: 

And, since the angles at F are equal to 
four right angles and are equal, i 

therefore one of them, as the angle AFB, is 
one right ai^le leas a fifth; 
therefore the remaining angles FAB, ABF 
consist of one right ahgle and a'filtk. ' 

But the angle FAB is equal to the angle 
FBO-, '' '■ ’ 

^refoilb the whole ahgle ABO ’(rf^^the pentagem eoneists ai one right ac^ And 
a fifth: 1 : : ; 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
Aechimedes, c. 287-212 B.c. 

Archimedbs was a citizen of Syracuse, in Sicily, where he was bom around the 
year 287 b.c. He was intimate with Hiero, King of Syracuse, and with his son, 
Gelo, and Plutarch says that he was related to them. In his Sand-Reckoner, 
which was dedicated to Gelo, Archimedes speaks of his father, Pheidias, as an 
astronomer who investigated the sizes and distances of the sun and moon. 

As a yoimg man Archimedes seems to have spent some time in Egypt, where 
he invented the water-screw as a means of drawing water out of the Nile for 
irrigating the fields, though it is also said that he invented this machine to drain 
bilge water from a huge ship built for King Hiero. He may have studied with 
the pupils of Euclid in Alexandria. It was probably there that he made the 
friendship of Conon of Samos and Eratosthenes. To Conon he was in the habit 
of communicating his discoveries before their publication, and it was for Era- 
tosthenes that he wrote the Method and through him that he addressed the 
famous CaiUe-Problem to the mathematicians of Alexandria — ^if the tradition is 
to be credited that associates Archimedes with this problem. After the death of 
Conon, Archimedes sent his discoveries to Cqnon’s friend and pupil, Dositheus 
of Pelusium, to whom four of the extant treatises are dedicated. 

His mechanical inventions won great fame for Archimedes and figure largely 
in the traditions about him. After discovering the solution of the problem To 
move a given weight by a given force, he boasted to King Hiero: “Give me a place 
to stand on and I can move the earth.” Asked for a practical demonstration, he 
contrived a machine by which with the use of only one arm he drew out of the 
dock a large ship, laden with passengers and goods, which the combined strength 
of the Syracusans could scarcely move. From that day Hiero ordered that 
“Archimedes was to be believed in everything he might say.” At the king’s re- 
quest Archimedes then made for him catapults, battering rams, cranes, and 
many other engines of war, which were later used with such success in the 
defense of Syracuse against the Romans that they were unable to take the city 
except by treachery. There is also a story in Lucian that Archimedes set fire 
to the Roman ships by an arrangement of burning glMses. 

Although Archimedes acquired by his mechanical inventions “the renown of 
more than human sagacity,” according to Plutarch, he “would not deign to 
leave behind him any commentary or writing on such subjects,” since he con- 
sidered them “sordid and ignoble.” He did, however, write a description, now 
lost, of an apparatus, composed of concentric glass spheres moved by water 
power, representing the Eudoxian system of the world. This astronomical ma- 
chine, which survived to be seen and described by Cicero in his Republic, was 
sufficiently accurate to show the eclipses of the sun and the moon. Except for 
this lost work On SpheremaJeing, Archimedes wrote only on strictly mathemat- 
ical subjects. He took all the mathematical science for his province: arithme- 
tic, geometry, astronomy, mechanics, and hydrostatics. Unlike Euclid and Apol- 
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lonius he wrote no textbooks. Of his writings, although some have been lost, 
the most important have survived. • 

The absorption of Archimedes in his mathematical investigations was so 
great that he forgot his food jpind neglected his pe^n, and when carried by 
force to the bath, Plutarch recbrdi, “he used to trace geometrical figures in the 
ashes of the fire and diagrams in tte chI on his. body/ Asked by Hiero to dis> 
cover whether a goldsmith had alloyed with silver the gold of his crown, Ar- 
chimedes found the answer while bathing by considering the water displaced 
by his bodyy whereupon he is reported to have run hofiie in his excitement with- 
out his clothes, i^umting, “Eureka" (I have found it) . i 

Archimedes’ preoccupation with mathematics is even ^id to have been the 
cause of lus death. In the general massacre which followed the capture of Syra- 
cuse by Maroellus in 212 b.c., Archimedes was so intent upon a mathemmical 
diagram that he took no notice, and when ordered by a soldier to attend the 
victoriouB'genetal, he refused until he should have solved his problem, where- 
upon be was slain by the enraged tidier. No 'blame attaches to the Roman 
genepalj 'Maroellus, since he had' given orders to spare the house and person of 
ihe mathemiatician, and in the midst of his triumph he lamented the death of 
Archimedes, provided him with an honorable burial, and befriended his sur- 
viving relatives. In accordance with the expressed desire (rf Archimedes, his 
family and friends inscribed on his tbmb the fipuo 'of his favorite theorem, on 
the sphere and the circumscribed oylinderi-and the ratio of the containing solid 
to the contained. When Cio^ was in Sicily as quaestor in 75 b.c., he dis- 
covered the nej^eeted and forgotten tomb of Archimedes near the Agrigentine 
Gate and piously restored it. 
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ON THE SPHERE AND CYLINDER 
BOOK ONE 


Archimedes to Dositheus greeting 

“On a former occasion I sent you the investigations which I had up to that 
time completed, including the proofs, showing that any segment bounded by a 
straight line and a section of a right-angled cone [a parabola] is four-thirds of 
the triangle which has the same base with the segment and equal height. Since 
then certain theorems not hitherto demonstrated have occurred to me, and I 
have worked out the proofs of them. They are these: first, that the surface of 
any sphere is four times its greatest circle; next, that the surface of any seg- 
ment of a sphere is equal to a circle whose radius is equal to the straight line 
drawn from the vertex of the segment to the circumference of the circle which 
is the base of the segment; and, further, that any cylinder having its base equal 
to the greatest circle of those in the sphere, and height equal to the diameter of 
the sphere, is itself [i.e. in content] half as large again as the sphere, and its 
surface also [including its bases] is half as large again as the surface of the 
sphere. Now these properties were all along naturally inherent in the figures 
referred to, but remained unknown to those who were before my time engaged 
in the study of geometry. Having, however, now discovered that the proper- 
ties are true of these figures, I cannot feel any hesitation in setting them side 
by side both with my former investigations and with those of the theorems of 
Eudoxus on solids which are held to be most irrefragably established, namely, 
that any pyramid is one third part of the prism which has the same base with 
the pyramid and equal height, and that any cone is one third part of the cylin- 
der which has the same base with the cone and equal height. For, though these 
properties also were naturally inherent in the figures all along, y^t they were in 
fact unknown to all the many able geometers who lived before Eudoxus, and 
had not been observed by any one. Now, however, it will be open to those who 
possess the requisite ability to examine these discoveries of mine. They ought 
to have been published while Conon was still alive, for I should conceive that 
he would best have been able to grasp them and to pronounce upon them the 
appropriate verdict; but, as I judge it well to communicate them to those who 
are conversant with mathematics, I send them to you with the proofs written 
out, which it will be open to mathematicians to examine. Farewell. 

“I first set out the axioms and the assumptions which I have used for the 
pnxtfs of my proportions.” 
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DEFINITIONS 

1. “There are in a plane certain terminated bent lines, which either lie wholly 
on the same side of the straight lines joining their extremities, or have no part 
of them on the other side.” 

2. “I apply the terea confiave in Hie same direction to |^:Une suoh that, if any 
two points on it are taken, either all the straight lines connecting the points 
fall on the same side of the line,, or some^fail on one and the same side while 
others fall on the line itself, but none on the other side.” 

3. “Similarly also there are certain terminated surfaces, not themselv^ be- 

ing in a plane but having their extremities in a plane, and such that they will 
either be wholly on the same side of the plane containing their extremiti^, or 
have no part of them on the other side.” \ 

4. “I apply the term concave in the same direction to surfaces such that, many 
two points on them are tak^, the straight lines connecting the points either all 
^ on the same side of the surface, or some fall on one and the same side of it 
While some Ml upon it, but ncme on the other side.” 

5. ‘^I use the term solid sector, when a cone cuts a sphere, and has its apex at 
the centre of the sphere, to denote the figure comprehaided by the surface of 
the cone and the surface of the sphere included within the cone.” 

6. “I apply the term solid rhombus, when two cones with the same base have 
their apices on opposite sides (tf the plane of the base in such a position tl^at 
their axes lie in a straight line, to denote the solid figure made up of both the 
cones.” 


ASSUMPTIONS 

1. *‘Qf aU lines which have the same eadremities the straight line is the least.’* 

2. “Of other lines in a plane and having the same extremities, [any two] such 
are imequal whenever both are concave in the same direction and one of them 
is either wholly' included between the otber and the straight line which has the 
B&me extremities with it, or is partly included by, and is partly common with, 
the other; and that [line] which is included is the lesser [of the two].” 

3. “SimiMly, suifaces which have the same extremities, if those extremi- 
ties are in' a plane, the plane is the least [in area].” 

4. “Of othCT surfaces with the ‘same extreihities, the extremities brfng in a 
I^ne, [any two] such are unequal Whenever both are concave in the same dW 
rection and one surface is either wholly included between the other and ^e 
plane which has the same extremities with it, or is p^tly included by, and 
p^ly common with, the other; and that [surface] which is included is the lesser 
[trf the two in area].” 

5. “Further, of unequal lines, unequal surfaces, and Unequal sdids, the 

greater exceeds the less by such a maj^tiide as, when added to itself, can foe 
made to exceed any asrfgned magnitude among those whidh are comparable 
with [it and with] one another. ■ 

“These things being premised, if a polygon he inscribed in « eird$, it ie plain 
that the perimeter of the inscribed polygon is less than the circumference of the 
circle: for each of the sides of the polygon is less than that part of the circum- 
ference of the circle which is cut off by it.” 
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Proposition J. 

If a polygon he circumaeribed (dxhd a ctrefe, lAe 
perirmter of the circumscribed polygon is greater 
than the perimeter of the circle. 

Let any two adjacent sides, meeting in d, 
touch the circle at P, Q respectively. 

Then [Assumptions, 2] 

PA+AQX&rc PQ). 

A similar inequality holds for each angle of the 
polygon; and, by addition, the required result fol- 
lows. 

Proposition 2 

Given two unequal magnitudes, it is possible to find two uneqxial straight lines such 
that the greater straight line has to the less a ratio less than the greater magnitude 
has to the less, 

g Let AB,D represent the two imequal magnitudes, AB 

being the greater. 

* Suppose BC measured along BA equal to D, and let GH be 

” ■ any straight line. 

^ . Then, if CA be added to itself a sufficient number of 

times, the sum will exceed D. Let AF be this sum, and take E 
on GH produced such that GH is the same multiple of HE 
D that AF is of AC. 

Thus EH:HO^AC:AF. 

But, since AF>D (or CB), 
s AC :AF<AC :CB. 

Therefore, componendo, 

® EG.GH<AB:D. 

Hence EG, GH are two lines satisfying the given condition. 





Proposition 3 

Given two unequal magnitude^ and a circle, it is possible to inscribe a polygon in 
the circle and to describe another about it so that the side of the circumscribed poly- 
gon may have to the side qf the inscribed polygon a ratio less than tlmt of the greater 
magnitude to the less. 



A, B reprosent the ipven magnitnides, A bdng tire greater. 

Fiiid (Prop. 21 two lines F, KL, ctf which P Is the gteat»’, suoh^thafe 

FiKL<A:B, <l). 
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Draw LM perpendicular to LK and of such length that KM ’^F. 

In the given circle let CE, DG be two diameters at right angles. Then, bisect- 
ing the angle DOC, bisecting the half again, and so on, we shall arrive ulti- 
mately at an angle (as NOC) less than twice the angle LKM. 

Join JVC, which (by the construction) will be the side of a regular polygon 
inscribed in the circle. Let OP be the radius of the circle bisecting the angle 
NOC (and therefore bisecting NC at right angles, in H, say), and let the tan- 
gent at P meet OC, ON produced in S, T respectively. 

Now, since Z CON <2 Z LKM, 

/:hoc<z.lkm, 

and the angles at H, L are right; 

therefore MK :LK>0C : OH 
>OP:OH. 

Hence ST : CN<MK : LK 

<F ; LK) 

therefore, a fortiori, by (1), 

ST :CN<A :B. 

Thus two polygons are found satisfying the given condition. 

Proposition 4 

Again, given two unequal magnitudes and a sector, it is possible to describe a poly- 
gon about the sector and to inscribe another in it so that the side of the circumscribed 
polygon may have to the side of the inscribed polygon a ratio less than the greater 
magnitude has to the less. 

[The “inscribed polygon” found in this proposition is one which has for two 
sides the two radii bounding the sector, while the remaining sides (the number 
of which is, by construction, some power of 2) subtend equal parts of the arc of 
the sector; the “circumscribed polygon” is formed by the tangents parallel to 
the sides of the inscribed polygon and by the two bounding radii produced.] 


T 




In this case we make the same construction as in the last proposition except 
that we bisect the angle COD of the sector, instead of the right angle between 
two diameters, then bisect the half again, and so on; The proof is exactly 
idmilar to the preceding one. 

Proposition 6 

Given a circle and two unequal magnitudee, to describe a polygon about the eitcle 
and inscribe anotiter in it, so ffiat the circumscribed polygon may have to the in- 
scribed a ratio less than the greater magnitude has to the less. 
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Let A be the given circle and B, 
C the given magnitudes, B being the 
greater. 

Take two unequal straight lines 
Dj E, of which D is the greater, 
such that D:E<B:C [Prop. 2], 
and let P be a mean proportional 
between D, E so that D is also 
greater than F. 

Describe (in the manner Prop. 
3) one polygon about the circle, 
and inscribe another in it, so that 
the side of the former has to the side 
of the latter a ratio less than the ratio D : F. 

Thus the duplicate ratio of the side of the former polygon to the side of the 
latter is less than the ratio D* : P*. 

But the said duplicate ratio of the sides is equal to the ratio of the areas of 
the polygons, since they are similar; 

therefore the area of the circumscribed polygon has to the area of the in- 
scribed polygon a ratio less than the ratio Z?* : P*, or D :E, and a fortiori less 
than the ratio B : C. 



Proposition 6 

“Similarly we can show that, given two unequal magnitudes and a sector, it is 
possible to circumscribe a polygon about the sector and inscribe in it another simiUir 
one so that the circumscribed may have to the inscribed a ratio less than the greater 
magnitude has to the less. 

“And it is likewise clear that, if a circle or a sector, as well as a certain area, he 
given, it is possible, by inscribing regular polygons in the circle or sector, and by 
continually inscribing such in the remaining segments, to learn segments of tite 
circle or sector which are [together^ less than the given area. For this is proved in 
the Elements [Eucl. xii. 2]. 

“But it is yet to be proved that, given a circle or sector and an area, it 
is possible to describe a polygon about the circle or sector, such that the area re- 
maining between the circumference and the circumscribed figure is less than the 

given area." 

The proof for the circle (which, as 
Archimedes says, can be equally ap- 
plied to a sector) is as follows. 

Let A be the given circle and B the 
given area. 

Now, there being two unequal mag- 
nitudes A+B and A, let a polygon 
(C) be circumscribed about the circle 
and a polygon (/) inscribed in it [as in 
Prop. 6], 




so that 

C:I<A+B:A. 

The circumscribed polygon (C) shall be that required; 


a>. 
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For the circde (A) is greater than the inscribed polygon (/). 
Therefore, from (1), a fortiori, 

C :A<A+B:A, 

whence C<A+B, 

or C-A <B. 


Proposition 7 

If in an isosceles cone [i.e. o right circular cone] a pyramid be inscribed having an 
equilateral base, the surface of the pyramid excluding the base is equal to a triangle 
having its base equal to the perimeter of the base of the pyramid and its height equal 
to the perpendicular draumfrom the apex on one side of the base. \ 

Since the sides of the base of the pyramid are equal, it follows that the per- 
pendiculars from the apex to all the sides of the base are equal; and theWoof 
of the proposition is obvious. \ 

Proposition 8 

If a pyramid be circumscribed about an isosceles cone, the surface of the pyramid 
excluding its base is equal to a triangle having its base equal to the perimeter of the 
base of the pyramid and its height equal to the side [i.e. a generator] of the cone. 

The base of the pyramid is a polygon circumscribed about the circular base 
of the cone, and the line joining the apex of the cone or pyramid to the point 
of contact of any side of the polygon is perpendicular to that side. Also all 
these perpendiculars, being generators of the cone, are equal; whence the prop- 
ortion follows immediately. 


Proposition 9 

If in the circular base of an isosceles cone a chord be placed, and from its extremi- 
ties straight lines be draum to the apex of the cone, the triangle so formed will be less 
than the portion of the surface of the cone intercepted between the lines drawn to the 
apex. 

Let ABC be the circular base of the cone, and 0 its apex. 

Draw a chord AB in the circle, and join OA, OB. Bisect the arc ACB in C, 
and join AC, BC, OC. 

Then AOAC+ AOBC > AOAB. 

Let the excess of the sum of the first two triangles over the third be equal 
to the area D. 

Then D is either less than 
the sum of the segments AEC, 

CFB, or not less. 

1. Let D be not less than the 
aim of the segments referred 
to. 

We have now two surfaces 

(1) that eonristing oS. Ihe 
portion OAEC of the surface 
of the cone together with the 
seipBient AEC, and 

(2) the triangle OAG^ 
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and, since the two surfaces have the same extremities (the perimeter of the 
triangle OAC), the former surface is greater than the latter, which \b included 
by it [Assumptions, 3 or 4]. 

Hence (surface OAEC) + (segment AEC) > AOAC. 

Similarly (surface OCFH)+ (segment C'FH)>AOBC'. 

Therefore, since D is not less than the sum of the segments, we have, by 
addition, 

(surface OAECFB) +D > AOAC+AOBC 

> AOAB+D, by hs^pothesis. 

Taking away the common part D, we have the required result. 

II. Let D be less than the sum of the segments AEC, CFB. 

If now we bisect the arcs AC, CB, then bisect the halves, and so on, we shall 
ultimately leave segments which are together less than D. [Prop. 6] 

Let AGE, EHC, CKF , FLB be those segments, and join OE, OF. 

Then, as before, 

(surface OAGE) + (segment AGE) > AOAE 
and (surface OEHC) + (segment EHC) > AOEC. 

Therefore (surface 0.4 (tHC) + (segments AGE, EHC) 

>AOAE+AOEC 
> AO AC, a fortiori. 

Similarly for the part of the surface of the cone bounded by OC, OB and 
the arc CFB. 

Hence, by addition, 

(surface OAGEHCKFLB) + (acgmenis AGE, EHC, CKF, FLB) 

>AOAC+AOBC 
> AOAB+D, by h)rpotheffl3. 

But the sum of the segments is less than D, and the required result follows. 

Proposition 10 

If in the plane of the circular base of an isosceles cone two tangents he drawn to the 
circle meeting in a point, and the points of contact and the point of concourse of the 
tangents be respectively joined to the apex of the cone, the sum of Qte two triangles 
formed by the joining lines and the two tangerUs are together greater than the in- 
cluded portion of the surface of the cone. 

Let ABC be the circular base of the cone, O its apex, AD, BD the two tan- 
gents to the circle meeting in D. Join OA, OB, OD. 

Let ECF be drawn touching the circle at C, the middle point of the arc ACB, 
and therefore parallel to AB. Join OE, OF. 

Then ED+DF>EF, 

and, adding AE+FB to each side, 

AD+DB>AE+EF+FB. 

Now OA, OC, OB, being generators of Uie cone, are equal, and they are 
respiectively perpendicular to the tangents at A, C, B. 

It follows that 

aoad+aodb>aoae+aoef+aofb. 

Let the area G be equal to the excess of the first sum over the second. 

(7 is thw either less, or not less, than the sum of the npaceu EAHC, FCKB 
remaining between the circle and the tai^ntS, wMeh sum we will call L. 

I. Let G be not less than L. 
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We have now two surfaces 

(1) that of the pyramid with apex O and base AEFB, excluding the face 
OAB, 

(2) that consisting of the part OACB of the surface of the cone together with 
the segment ACB, 

These two surfaces have the same extremities, viz. the perimeter of the tri- 
angle OAB, and, since the former indudes the latter, the former is the greater 
{Assumptions, 4]. 

That is, the surface of the pyramid exclusive of the face OAB is greater than 
the sum of the surface OACB and the segment ACB. 

Taking away the segment from each sum, we have 

AO A E + AOEF+ AOFB+L > the surface OAHCKB. 

And G is not less than L. 

It follows that 

AOAE+ AOEFA- AOFB+G, 
which is by hypothesis equal to 
AOAD+ AODB, is greater than the 
same surface. 

II. Let G be less than L. 

If we bisect the arcs AC, CB and 
draw tangents at their middle points, 
then bisect the halves and draw tan- 
gents, and so on, wc shall lastly arrive 
at a polygon such that the sum of the 
parts remaining between the sides of 
the polygon and the circumference of 
the segment is less than G. 

Let the remainders be those be- 
tween the segment and the polygon 
APQRSB, and let their sum be M. 

Join OP, OQ, etc. 

Then, as before, 

AOAE+ AOEF+ AOFB >AOAP+ AOPQ + 

Also, as before, 

(surface of pyramid 0 APQRSB excluding the face OAB) > the part OACB of 
the surface of the cone together with the segment ACB. 

Taking away the segment from each sum, 

AOAP+ A0PQ+ \-M >the part OACB of tEe surface of the cone. 

Hence, a fortiori, 

AOAE -4- AOEF AOFB-\-G, 
which is by hypothesis equal to 

AO AD + AODB, 

is greater than the part OACB of the surface of the cone. 



-fAOBB. 


Proposition 11 

If a plane parallel to the aria of a right cylinder cut ffie cylinder, ffte part of the 
surface of the cylinder cut off by the plane is grecUer titan the area of the paraJleIr 
ogram in which the plane cuts it. 
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Proposition 12 

If at the extremities of two generators of any right cylinder tangents be drawn to the 
circular baees in the planes of those bases respectively, and if the pairs of tangents 
meet, the parallelograms formed by each generator and the two corresponding tan- 
gents respectively are together greater than the included portion of the surface of the 
cylinder between the two generators. 

[The proofs of these two propositions follow exactly the methods of Props. 9, 
10 respectively, and it is therefore unnecessary to reproduce them.] 

“From the properties thus proved it is clear (1) that, if a pyramid be in- 
scribed in an isosceles cone, the surface of the pyramid excluding the base is less 
than the surface of the cone [excluding the base], and (2) that, if a pyramid be 
circumscribed about an isosceles cone, the surface of the pyramid excluding the base 
is greater than the surface of the cone excluding the base. 

“It is also clear from what has been proved both (1) that, if a prism be in- 
scribed in a right cylinder, the surface of the prism made up of its parallelograms 
[i.e. excluding its ?)ases] is less than the surface of the cylinder excluding its bases, 
and (2) that, if a prism be circumscribed about a right cylinder, the surface of the 
prism made up of its parallelograms is greater than the surface of the cylinder 
excluding its bases." 

Propo.sition 13 

The surface of any right cylinder excluding the bases is equal to a circle whose 
radius is a mean proportional between the side [i.e. a generator] of the cylinder and 
the diameter of its base. 

Let the base of the cylinder be the circle A, and make CD equal to the diam- 
eter of this circle, and BF equal to the height of the cylinder. 

Let ff be a mean proportional 
between CD, EF, and B a circle 
with radius equal to H. 

Then the circle B shall be 
equal to the surface of the cylin- 
der (excluding the bases), which 
we will call S. 

For, if not, B must be either 
greater or less than S. 

I. Suppose B<S. 

Then it is possible to circum- 
scribe a regular polygon about 
B, and to inscribe another in it, 
such that the ratio of the former 
to the latter is less than the 
ratio S : B. 

Suppose this done, and cir- 
cumscribe about A a polygon 
similar to that described about B; then erect on the polygon about Jl a prism 
of the same height as the cylinder. The prism will therefore be circumscribed 
to the cylinder. 

Let KD, perpendicular to CD, and FL, perpendicular to EF, be each equal 
to the perimeter of the polygon about A. Bisect CD in Af, and join MK. 
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Then AKDM = the polygon about A . 

Also nEL = surface of prism (excluding bases) . 

Produce FE to N so that FE^EN, and join NL. 

Now the polygons about A, B, being sio^ai^, are in the duplicate ratio ot 
the radii ot A, B. 

Thus 

AKDM : (polygon about B ) = Jlf Z)* : F* 

^MD^-.CDEF 
^MD :NF 
<^AKDM:ALFN 

(since DK^FL). 

Therefore (polygon about B) =» ALFN 

^OEL 

(surface of prism about A), 

from above. 

But (polygon about B) : (polygon in B)<S :B. 

Therefore 

(surface of prism about A) : (polygon in B)<S : B, 
and, alternately, 

(surface of prism about A) : (S< (polygon in JS) : B; 
which is impossible, since the surface of the prism is greater than S, while the 
polygon inscribed in B is less than B. 

Therefore B<S, 

II. Suppose B>S. 

Let a regular pdygon be circumscribed about B and another inscribed in it 
so that 

(polygon about B) : (polygon in B)<B :S. 

Inscribe in A a polygon similar to that inscribed in B, and erect a prism on 
the polygon inscribed in A of the same height as the cylinder. 

Again, let DK, FL, drawn as before, be each equal to the perimeter of the 
polygon inscribed in A. 

Then, in this case, 

AKDM> (polygon inscribed in A) 

(since the perpendicular from the centre on a side of the polygon is less than 
the radius of A). 

Also ALFN^OEL’^sari&ce of prism (excluding bases). 

Now _ 

(polygon in A) : (polygon in B)=MD ^ : H®, 

= AKDM : ALFN, as before. 

And AKDM > (polygon in A). 

Therefore 

ALFN^ or (surface of prism) > (polygon in B). 

But this is impossible, because 

(polygcm about B) : (polygon in B) <B : S, 

< (polygon about B) : B, « /erfo’ort, 
so that (polygon in B) ><8, , , 

> (surface prism), a /or<tm’. 

Hence B is neither gi^eater less them B,^ADd theitefoire! 

B-B. . . 
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The surface of any isosceles cone excluding the base is espial to a circle whose radius 
is a mean proportional between the side of the cone [o generator] and the radius of 
the circle which is the base of the cone. 

Let the circle A be the base of the cone; draw C equal to the radius of the 
circle, and D equal to the side of the cone, and let be a mean proportional 
between C, D. 



Draw a circle B with radius equal 
to E. 

Then shall B be equal to the surface 
of the cone (excluding the base), 
which we will call S. 

If not, B must be either greater or 
less than S. 

I. Suppose B<S. 

Let a regular polygon be described 
about B and a similar one inscribed 
in it such that the former has to the 
latter a ratio less than the ratio 8 : B. 
Describe about A another similar polygon, and on it set up a pyramid with 
apex the same as that of the cone. 

Then (polygon about A ) : (polygon about B) 



^C:D 

= (polygon about A) : (surface of pyramid excluding base). 
Therefore 


(surface of pyramid = (polygon about B). 

Now (polygon about B) : (polygon m. B) <8 '.B. 

Therefore 

(surface of pyramid) : (polygon m B) <8 :B, 
which is impossible, (because the surface of the psTamid is greater than <S, 
while the polygon in B is less than B). 

Hence B<8. 

II. Suppose B>S. 

Take regular polygons circumscribed and inscribed to B such that the ratio 
of the former to the latter is less than the ratio B :S. 

Inscribe in A a similar polygon to that inscribed in B, and erect a pyramid 
on the polygon inscribed in A with apex the same as that of the cone. 

In this case 

(polygon in A) : (polygon in B) = C^ : E^ 

= <7 : D 


> (polygon in ri) : (surface of pyramid excluding base). 

This is dear because the ratio of (7 to D is greater than Um ratio of the 
perpendicular from the centre of A on a side of the pdygon to the perpen- 
dicular from the apex of the cone on the same side. 

Therefore . . . 

(surface of pyrandd)> (polygon vaB). 

But (polygon about B ) : (polygon in B)<B ;iS» .. 
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Therefore, a fortiori, 

(polygon about B) : (surface of pyramid) <3:8; 
which is impossible. 

Since therefore B is neither greater nor less than S, 

B^S. 

PsoposmoN 15 

The surface of any isosceles cone has the same ratio to its base as the side of the cone 
has to the radius of the base. 

By Prop. 14, the surface of the cone is equal to a circle whose radii^s is a 
mean proportional between the side of the cone and the radius of th^ base. 

Hence, since circles are to one another as the squares of their radii, thq prop- 
osition follows. 


Proposition 16 

If an isosceles cone be cut by a plane parallel to the base, the portion of the su^ace 
of the cone between the parallel planes is equal to a circle whose radius is a mean 
proportional between (1) the portion of the side of the cone intercepted by the paral- 
lel planes and (2) the line which is equal to the sum of the radii of the circles in the 
parallel planes. 

Let OAB be a triangle through the axis of a cone, DE its intersection with 
the plane cutting off the frustum, and OFC the axis of the cone. 

Then the surface of the cone OA B is equal to a circle 
whose radius is equal to s/ OA • AC. [Prop. 14.] 

Similarly the surface of the co ne ODE is equal to a 
circle whose radius is equal to \/OD DF. 

And the surface of the frustum is equal to the differ- 
ence between the two circles. 

Now 

OA AC-OD ■DF=DA AC+OD AC-OD DF. 

But OD ‘AC— OA ■ DF, 

since OA.AC^OD.DF. 

Hence OAAC-OD^DF^DA-AC+DADF 

^DA-{AC+DF). 

And, sipce circles are to one another as the squares of their r adi i, it follo ws that 
the difference between the circles whose ra dii are \IOA AC , y/ OD • DF respec- 
tively is equal to a circle whose radius is y/ DA • {AC +DF). 

Therefore the surface of the frustum is equal to this circle. 

LEMMAS 

“1. Cones having equal height have the same ratio as their bases; and those having 
equal bases have the same ratio as their heights^. 

2. If a cylinder be cut by a plane parallel to the base, then, as the cylinder is to 
the cylinder, so is the axis to the axis^. 

^Euclid TrTT, 11. "Cones and cylinders of equal height are to one another as their bases.” 
Euclid xn. 14. "Cones and cylinders on equal bases are to one another as their heights.” 

’Euclid xn. 18. “If a cylinder be cut by a plane parallel to the opposite planes [the bases], 
then, as the cylinder is to the cylinder, so will the axis be to the axia” 
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3. The cones which have the same bases as the cylinders \and equal heighi] are in 
the same ratio as the cylinders. 

Also the bases of equal cones are reciprocally proportional to their heights; 
and those cones whose bases are reciprocally proportional to their heights are 
egual.^ 

6. Also the cones, the diameters of whose bases have the same ratio as their axes, 
are to one another in the triplicate ratio of the diameters of the bases.^ 

And all these propositions have been proved by earlier geometers.” 

Proposition 17 

If there be two isosceles cones, and the surface of one cone be equal to the base of the 
other, while the perpendicular from the centre of ike base [of the first cone] on the 
side of that cone is equal to the height \pf the second^, the cones mil be equal. 

Let OAB, DEF be triangles through the axes of two cones respectively, C, G 

the centres of the respective bases, 
GH the perpendicular from G on FD; 
and suppose that the base of the cone 
OAB is equal to the surface of the cone 
DBF, and that OC'^GH. 

Then, since the base of OAB is 
equal to the surface of DEF, 

(base of cone OAB) : (base of cone 
DEF) 

= (surface of DEF) : (base of DEF) 
=DF:FG [Prop. 15] 

—DG : GH, by similar triangles, 
^DG-.OC. 

Therefore the bases of the cones are reciprocally proportional to their 
heights; whence the cones are equal. [Lemma 4.] 

Proposition 18 

Any solid rhombus consisting of isosceles cones is equal to the cone which has its 
base equal to the surface of one of the cones composing the rhombus and its height 
equal to the perpendicular drawn from the apex of the second cone to one side of 
the first cone. 

Let the rhombus be OABD consisting of two cones with apices 0, D and 
with a common base (the circle about AB as diameter). 

Let FHK be another cone with base equal to the surface of the cone OAB 
and height FG equal to DE, the perpendicular from D on OB. 

Then shall the cone FHK be equal to the rhombus. 

Construct a third cone LMN with base (the circle about MN) equal to the 
baro of OAB and height LP equal to OD. 

^Euolid XII. 16. “The bases of equal cones and cylindets are reciprocally laroportional to 
their heights; and those cones and cylinders whose bases are reciprocidly proportional to 
their heights are equal.” 

*Euclid XII. 12. “Similar cones and cylinden are to one another in the triplicate ratio of the 
diameters of their bases.” 
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HwQ, since LP>^OD, 

LP :CD=OD :CD. 

But [Lemma 1] OD ; CD = (rhombus OADB) : (cone DAB), 
aod LP : CD = (cone LMN) : (cone DAB). 

It follows that F 



N 


(rhombus OADB) — (cone LMN). (1) 

Again, since AB=^MN, and 

(surface of OAB) = (base of FHK), 

(base of FHK) : (base of LMN) = (surface of OAB) : (base of OAB) 

^OB.BC [Prop. 16] 

= 0D : DE, by similar triangles, 

— LP : FG, by hypothesis. 

Thus, in the cones FHK, LMN, the bases are reciprocally proportional to 
the heights. 

Therefore the cones FHK, LMN are equal, 
and hence, by (1) the cone FHK is equal to the given solid rhombus. 

Proposition 19 

If an isosceles cone be cut by a plane parallel to the base, and on the resulting 
circular section a cone be described having as its apex the centre of the base [of the 
first cone], and if the rhombus so formed be taken away from the whole cone, the 
pari remaining will be equal to the cone with base equal to the surface of the portion 
of the first cone between the parallel planes and with height equal to the perpen- 
dicular drawn from the centre of the base of the first cone on one side of that cone. 
; Let the cone OAB be cut by a plane parallel to the base in the circle on DE 
as diameter. Let C be the centre of the base of the cone, and with C as apex and 
the circle about DE as base describe' a cone, making with, the cone ODE the 
rhombus ODCE. 

Take a cone FGH with base equal to the surface of the frustum DABE and 
height equal to the perpendicuhur (CK) from C on AO. 

Then ^all the cone FGH be equal to. the difference between the cone OAB 
and the rhombus ODCE. 

Take (1) a ccme LMN with base equal to the surface of the cone OAB, and 
heij^t equal to CK, 

. (2) a cone P^R with base equal to the surface of the cone ODS and height 
equal to Cit. ' ^ 
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Now, ednw the surface of the cone OAB is equal to the surface of the cone 
ODE tog^her with that of the frustum DABE, we have, by the construction, 






(base of LMN) = (base of jF’Gfl')+(base of PQR) 
and, since the heights of the three cones are equal, 

(cone LMN) = (cone FGN)+(cone PQR). 

But the cone LMN is equal to the cone OAB [Prop. 17], and the cone PQR 
is equal to the rhombus ODCE [Prop. 18]. 

Therefore (cone OAB) = (cone FOB) + (rhombus ODCE), and the proposi- 
tion is proved. 


Proposition 20 

7/ one of the two isosceles cones forming a rhombus be cut by a plane parallel to the 
base and on the resulting circular section a cone he described having the same apex 
as the second cone, and if the resulting rhombus be taken from the whole rhombus, 
the remainder will be equal to the cone with base equal to the surface of the portion 
of the cone between the parallel planes and with height equal to the perpendicular 
drawn from the apex of the second cone to the side of the first cone. 
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as apex describe a cone, which therefore with ODE forms the rhombus ODCE. 

Take a cone FGH with base equal to the surface of the frustum DABE and 
height equal to the perpendicular {CK) from C on OA . 

The cone FGH shall be equal to the difference between the rhombi OACB, 
ODCE. 

For take (1) a cone LMN with base equal to the surface of OAB and height 
equal to CK, 

(2) a cone PQR, with base equal to the surface of ODE, and height equal 
toCK. 

Then, since the surface of OAB is equal to the surface of ODE together with 
that of the frustum DABE, we have, by construction, j 

(base of LMN) = (base of PQR) + (base of FGH), 
and the three cones are of equal height; 
therefore (cone LMN) = (cone jPQ/ 2)+ (cone FGH). 

But the cone LMN is equal to the rhombus OA CB, and the cone PQR is 
equal to the rhombus ODCE [Prop. 18]. 

Hence the cone FGH is equal to the difference between the two rhombi 
OACB, ODCE. 


Proposition 21 

A regular polygon of an even number of sides being inscribed in a circle, as 
ABC • • 'A' • • -C'B'A, so that AA' is a diameter, if two angular points next but 
one to each other, as B, B' , be joined, and the other lines parallel to BB' and joining 
pairs of angular points be drawn, as CC', DD' • ■ •, then 
(BB'+CC'+ ■■■): AA'^A'B ; BA. 

Let BB', CC', DD', • • • meet AA' 
in F,G, H, - - ; and let CB', DC', 

• • • be joined meeting AA' in K, L, 

• • • respectively. 

Then clearly CB', DC', • • • are 
parallel to one another and to AB. 

Hence, by similar triangles, 

BF : FA =B'F : FK 
=CO:GK 
^C'G.GL 

^E'l-.IA'-, 

and, summing the antecedents and 
consequents respectively, we have 
{BB'+eC'A- • • •) : AA'-^BF : FA 

=-A'B:BA. 

Proposition 22 

If a polygon be inscribed in a segment of a circle LAL' so that all its sides exclud- 
ing the base are equal and their number even, as LK •• -A ■ ■ -K'L', A being the 
middle point of the segment, and if the lines BB', CC', ■ • ■ parallel to the base LL' 
and joining pairs of angular points be drawn, then 

{BB'A-CC'A- VLM ) : AM^A'B : BA, 

where M is the middle point of LL' and AA' is the diameter through M 4 
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Joining CB', DC', • • • LK', as in the 
last proposition, and supposing that 
they meet AM in P, Q, • • -fl, while 
BB', CC', ■ • •, KK' meet AM in F, 
H, we have, by similar tri- 
angles, 

BF.FA^B'FiFP 

^CG-.PG 

-:^C'G:GQ 

^LM:RM; 

and, summing the antecedents and 
consequents, we obtain 
{BB'^CC'+ • • •+Lilf) : AM 

^BF : FA 
^A'B : BA. 


Pkoposition 23 

Take a great circle ABC • • • of a sphere, and inscribe in it a regular polygon 
whose sides are a multiple of four in number. Let AA', MM' be diameters at 
right angles and joining opposite angular points of the polygon. 

Then, if the polygon and great 
circle revolve together about the 
diameter AA', the angular points of 
the polygon, except A, A', will de- 
scribe circles on the surface of the 
sphere at right angles to the diame- 
ter AA'. Also the sides of the poly- 
gon will describe portions of conical 
surfaces, e.g. BC will describe a 
surface forming part of a cone whose 
base is a circle about CC' as diameter 
and whose apex is the point in which 
CB, C'B' produced meet each other 
and the diameter AA'. 

Comparing the hemisphere MAM' 
and that half of the figure described 
by the revoluticm of the polygon 
which is included in the hemisphere, we see that the surface of the hemisphere 
and the surface of the inscribed figure have the same boundaries in one plane 
(viz. the cirble on MM' as diameter), the former surface entirely includes the 
latter, and they are both concave in the same direction. 

Therefore [Asmmptwns, 4] the surface of the hemisphere is greater than that 
of the inscribed figure; and the same is true of the other halves of the figures. 

Hence the surface of the sphere is greater than the surface described by the rev- 
olution of the polygon inscribed in the great circle about the diameter of {he great 
cirde. 
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If a regular polygon AB • • • -B'A, the nuvtber of v^se sidee is a multiple of 

four, te inscribed in a great circle of a sphere, and if BB' subtending two sides be 
joined, and all ike other lines parallel to BB' and joining pairs, of angular points 
he drawn, then the surface of the figure inscribed in the sphere by the revolution of 
the polygon about ffw diameter A A' is 
equal to a cirele the square of whose 
radius is equal to the rectangle 
BAiBB'-\-CC'-^ • • •). 

The suiface of the figure is made 
up of the surfaces of parts of different 
cones. 

Now thd surface of the cone ABB' 
is egiial 'to a circle whose radius is 
y/BA‘\BB^. [Prop. 14] 

The siuf ace of the frustum BB'C'C 
is equal to a circle of radius 
y/BO ■iiBB'-\-CC'), [Prop. 16] 

and so on. 

It follows, since BA’^BC^"-, 
tiiat the whole surface is equal to a 

circle whose radius is equal to 

Vfid(Bfi'+C(7'+ • • •+MM'+ • • -+YY'). 

Proposition 26 

The surface of the figure inscribed in a sphere as in the last propositions, consisting 
^ portions of conical surfaces, is less than four times the greatest circle in the 
sphere. 

Let AB -A' ■ ■ B'A be a reguhu- pcdygon inscribed in a great circle, the 
number of its sides being a multiple of four. 

• As; before, let BB' be drawn sub- 
tending two sides, and CC', • • - YY' 
parallel to BB'. 

Let R he a circle sudi that the 
square of its radius is equal to 
AB(BB'+CC'+^- • ■+YY'), 
so that the surface of the figure in- 
scribed in the sphere is equal to R. 

[Prop. 24] 

Now 

(BB'+CC'+ • ••- 1- YY ') : A A' 

^A'BtAB, (Pr6p.2l] 
whence AB(BBfA'C€f^ ■ • •+ FF') 

’^AA'rA'B. 

Hence (radius of JS)*"«dild.^ A'B 

<AA'K 

Therefore the surface of the inscribed figure, or the circle R, is less than four 
limes the circle AMA'M'. 
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Pkoposition 26 

The fiffure inacribed a» above in a sphere is equal [in voht,m^. ta a cone whose hq^ 
ie a circle equal to the surface of the figure inscribed in the sphere and whose heighl 
is equal Uf- the perpendiddar drawn from the centre of the sphere to one side of the 
polygon., ■ 

Suppose, as before, that AB -A' -B'A is the regular polygon inscribed in 
a great circle, and let BB', CC, • ■ • be joined. 

With apex 0 construct cones 
whose bases are the circles oq 
BB', CC', • • • as diameters in 
planes perpendicular to. AA'. 

Then OBAB' is a solid 
rhombus, and its volume is 
equal to a cone whose base is 
equal to the surface of the cone 
ABB' and whose height is 
equal to the perpendicular 
from 0 on AB [Prop. 18]. Let 
the length of the perpendicu- 
lar be p. 

Again, if CB, C'B' produced 
meet in T, the portion of the 
solid figure which is described 
by the revolution of the tri- 
angle BOC about AA' is equal to the difference between the rhombi OCTC', 
and OBTB', i.e. to a cone whose base is equal to the surface of the frustum 
BB'C'C and whose height is p [Prop. 520]. 

Proceeding in this manner, and adding, we prove that, since cones of equal 
height are to one another as their bases, the volume of the solid of revolution 
is equal to a cone with height p and base equal to the sum of the surfaces of the 
cone BAB', the frustum BB'C'C, etc., i.e. a cone with height p and base equal 
to the surface of the solid. 



Pkoposition 27 

The figure inscribed in the sphere as before is less than four times the cotfc whose 
base is equal to a great circle of the sphere and whose heighl is equal to the radius 
of the sphere. 

By Prop. 26 the volume of the solid figure is equal to a cone whose base is 
equal to the surface of the solid and whose height is p, the perpendicular from 
0 on any side of the polygon. Let R be such a cone. 

Take also a cone S with base equal to the great circle, and hdght equal to 

the radius, of the sphere. . 

Now, since the surface of the inscribed solid is less than fqujr tunes the great 
circle [Prop. 25], the base of the cone R is less than four times the base of the 
cone S. 

Also the hei^t (p) <rf if is less than the hmght of 

TTierefore the volume of is less than four times that of and the proppK^ 

th» is pitTved. i.i ' ■ ' - 
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Proposition 28 

Ijet a regular polygon, whose sides are a multiple of four in number, be circum- 
scribed about a great circle of a given sphere, as • • B'A ; and about 

the polygon describe another circle, which will therefore have the same centre 
as the great circle of the sphere. Let AA' bisect the polygon and cut the sphere 
in a, a\ 

If the great circle and the circum- 
scribed polygon revolve together 
about AA\ the great circle will de- 
scribe the surface of a sphere, the an- 
gular points of the polygon except A, 

A' will move round the surface of a 
larger sphere, the points of contact of 
the sides of the polygon with the great 
circle of the inner sphere will describe 
circles on that sphere in planes per- 
pendicular to AA', and the sides of 
the polygon themselves will describe 
portions of conical surfaces. The tir- 
cumscribed figure will thus be greater 
than the sphere itself. 

Let any side, as BM, touch the 
inner circle in X, and let K' be the point of contact of the circle with 

Then the circle described by the revolution of KK' about ^4 A' is the boun- 
dary in one plane of two surfaces 

(1) the surface formed by the revolution of the circular segment KaK\ and 

(2) the surface formed by the revolution of the part KB • • -A • • B'/C' of the 
polygon. 

Now the second surface entirely includes the first, and they are both concave 
in the same direction; 

therefore [Assumptions^ 4] the second surface is greater than the first. 

The same is true of the portion of the surface on the opposite side of the 
circle on KK' as diameter. 

Hence, adding, we see that the surface of the figure circumscribed to the given 
sphere is greater than that of the sphere itself. 



Proposition 29 

In a figure circumscribed to a sphere in the manner shown in the previous propost'^ 
tion the surface is equal to a circle the square on whose radius is equal to 

AB(BB'+CC'+ • • •). 

For the figure circumscribed to the sphere is inscribed in a larger sphere, and 
the proof of Prop. 24 applies. 

Proposition 30 

The surface of a figure circumscribed as before about a sphere is greater than four 
times the great circle of the sphere. 

Let AB - »A' • • B'A be the regular polygon of 4n sides which by its revolu- 
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tion about AA' describes the figure circumscribing the sphere of which ama'm' 

is a great circle. Suppose aa', A A' to 
be in one straight line. 

Let be a circle equal to the sur- 
face of the circumscribed solid. 

Now 

• • •) -.AA'^A'B :BA, 
[as in Prop. 21] 

so that 

A' AB(BB'+CC'+ • • ■)^A A' A'B. 
Hence (radius of R) = \/ A A' A'B 

[Prop. 29] 
>A'B. 

But A'B = 20P, where P is the point 
in which A B touches the circle 
ama'm'. 

Therefore (radius of R) > (diam- 
eter of circle ama'm'); 
whence R, and therefore the surface of the circumscribed solid, is greater than 
four times the great circle of the given sphere. 

PnoposmoN 31 

'rh<' solid of revolution circumscribed as before about a sphere is equal to a cone 
whose base is equal to the surface of the solid and whose height is equal to the radius 
of the, sphere. 

The solid is, as before, a solid inscribed in a larger sphere; and, since the 
pcrp<;ndicular on any side of the revolving polygon is equal to the radius of the 
inner sphere, the proposition is identical with Prop. 26. 

CoK. The solid circumscribed about the smaller sphere is greater Ihanfaur times 
the cone whose base is a great circle of the sphere and whose height is equal to the 
radius of the sphere. 

For, since the surface of the solid is greater than four times the great circle 
of the inner sphere [Prop. 30], the cone whose basti is equal to the svirface of the 
solid and whose height is the radius of the sphere is greater than four times the 
cone of the same height which has the great circle for base. [Lemma 1.] 

Hence, by the proposition, the volume of the solid is greater than four times 
the latter cone. 

Proposition 32 

If a regular polygon with 4n sides be inscribed in a great circle of a sphere, as 
ab - • -a' ■ ■ -b'a, and a similar polygon AB ■■ A' ■ • B'A be described about the 
greai circle, and if the polygons revolve with the great circle about the diameters aa', 
A A' respectively, so that they describe the surfaces of solid figures inscribed in and 
circumscribed to the sphere respectively, then 

(1) the surfaces of the circumscribed and inscribed figures are to one another in 
the duplicate ratio of their sides, and ■ 

(2) the figures themselves [i.e. their volumes] are in the triplicate ratio of their 
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(1) Let AA', aa' be in the same straight line, and let MmOin'M' be a diam- 
eter at right angles to them. 

Join BB', CC, • • ■ and bb\ ce\ • • • which will all be parallel to one another 
and MM'. 

Suppose S, 5 to be circles such that 

K = (surface of circumscribed solid), 

5= (surface of inscribed solid). 

Then (radius of /2)*=vliS(i}B'+CC'+ •• •) [Prop. 29] 

(radius of Sy=ab(bb'-\-cc'+ • • •)• [Prop. 24] 

And, since the polygons are simi- 
lar, the rectangles in these two equa- 
tions are similar, and are therefore 
in the ratio of 

AB* : ab\ 

Hence 

(surface of circumscribed solid) : (sur- 
face of inscribed solid) = AB ^ : ab\ 

(2) Take a cone V whose base is 
the circle R and whose height is 
equal to Oa, and a cone W whose 
base is the circle S and whose height 
is equal to the perpendicular from 0 
on ab, which we will call p. 

Then V, W are respectively equal 
to the volumes of the circumscribed 
and inscribed figures. 

Now-^, since the polygons are similar, 

AB : ab^Oa : p 

= (height of cone V) : (height of cone W) ; 
and, as shown above, the bases of the cones (the circles R, S) are in the ratio 
of AB* to ab\ 

Therefore V : W =AB* : ab^. 



[Props. 31, 26] 


Proposition 33 

The surface of any sphere is equal to four times the greatest circle in H. 

Let C be a circle equal to four times the great circle. 

Then, if C is not equal to the surface of the sphere, it must either be less or 
greater. 

I. Suppose C less than the surface of the sphere. 

It is then possible to find two lines 0, y, of which 0 is the greater, such that 
0 ‘.y< (surface of sphere) : C. [Prop. 2] 

Take such lines, and let 6 be a mean proportional between them. 

Suppose similar regular polygons with 4n sides circumscribed about and 
inscribed in a great circle such that the ratio of their sides is less than the 
ratio 0 : S. [Prop. 3] 

Let the polygons with the circle revolve together about a diameter common 
to all, describing solids of revolution as before. 
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Thm Csurface of outer solid) : (surface of inner solid) 

= (side of outer)* : (side of inner)* [Prc^v 32] 

< p* : 8*, or fi : y 

< (surface of sphere) : C, a fortiori. 


M 



M' 


But this is impossible, since the surface of the circumscribed solid is greater 
than that of the sphere [Prop. 28], while the surface of the inscribed solid is less 
than C [Prop. 25]. 

Therefore C is not less than the surface of the sphere. 

II. Suppose C greater than the surface of the sphere. 

Take lines /3, y, of which p is the greater, such that 
^ :y<C : (surface of sphere). 

Circum.scribe and inscribe to the great circle similar regular polygons, as be- 
fore, such that their sides are in a ratio less than that of /3 (o 8, and suppose 
solids of revolution generated in the usual manner. 

Then, in this case, 

(surface of circumscribed solid) : (surface of inscribed solid) 

<C : (surface of sphere). 

But this is impossible, because the surface of the circumscribed solid is 
greater than C [Prop. 30], while the surface of the inscribed solid is less than 
that of the sphere [Prop. 23]. 

Thus C is not greater than the surface of the sphere. 

Therefore, since it is neither greater nor less, C is equal to the surface of the 
sphere. 

Proposition 34 

Any sphere is OQUol to four times the cone which hoe its hose cquoI to the yreotest 
circle in the sphere and its height equal to the radius of the sphere. 

Let the sphere be that of which ama'm' is a great circle. 

If now the sphere is not equal to four times the cone described, it is dther 
greater or less. 

I. If possible, let the sphere be greater than four times the oone. 

Suppose F to be a cone Mrhose base is equal to four times the great circle and 
whose hei^t is equal to the radius of the sphere. 
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Then, by hypothesis, the sphere is greater than V ; and two lines /3, y owi be 
found (of which d is the greater) such that 

P :y< (volume of sphere) : V. 

Between P and y place two arithmetic means 8, «. 

As before, let similar regular polygons with sides 4n in number be circum- 
scribed about and inscribed in the great circle, such that their sides are in a 
ratio less than P : 8. 

Imagine the diameter oo' of the circle to be in the same straight line with a 
diameter of both polygons, and imagine the latter to revolve mth the circle 
about oo', describing the surfaces of two solids of revolution. The volumes of 
these solids are therefore in the triplicate ratio of their sides. [Pifop. 32] 

Thus (vol. of outer solid) : (vol. of inscribed solid) \ 

< : 8*, by hypothesis, \ 

<P :y, a fortiori (since p : y> P^ : 6®), \ 

< (volume of sphere) : V, a fortiori. \ 


M 



M' 


But this is impossible, dnce the volume of the circumscribed solid is greater 
than that of the sphere [Prop. 28], while the volume of the inscribed solid is 
less than V [Prop. 27]. 

Hence the sphere is not greater than V, or four times the cone described in 
the enunciation. 

II. If possible, let the sphere be less than V. 

In this case we take P, y {P being the greater) such that 
P : y<V : (volume of sphere). 

The rest of the construction and proof proceeding as before, we have finally 
(volume of outer solid) : (volume of inscribed solid) 

< V : (volume of sphere). 

But this is impossible, because the volume of the outer solid is greater than 
V [Prop, 31, Cor.], and the volume of the inscribed solid is less than the volume 
of the sphere. 

Hence the inhere is not less than V. 

Since then the sphere is neither less nor greater than V, it is equal to V, or to 
four times the cone described in the enunciation. 
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Cor. From what has been proved it follows that every cylinder whose base is 
the greatest circle in a sphere and whose height is equal to the diameter of the sphere 
is of the sphere^ and its surface together with its bases is f of the surface of the 
sphere. 

For the cylinder is three times the cone with the same base and height [Eucl. 
XII. 10], i.e. six times the cone with the same base and with height equal to the 
radius of the sphere. 

But the sphere is four times the latter cone [Prop. 34] . Therefore the cylinder 
is I of the sphere. 

Again, the surface of a cylinder (excluding the bases) is equal to a circle 
whose radius is a mean proportional between the height of the cylinder and the 
diameter of its base [Prop. 13]. 

In this case the height is equal to the diameter of the base and therefore the 
circle is that whose radius is the diameter of the sphere, or a circle equal to four 
times the great circle of the sphere. 

Therefore the surface of the cylinder with the bases is equal to six times the 
great circle. 

And the surface of the sphere is four times the great circle [Prop. 33] ; whence 
(surface of cylinder with bases) = f (surface of sphere). 


Proposition 35 


If in a segment of a circle LAU (where A is the middle point of the arc) a polygon 
LK • • • • -iv 'L' be inscribed of which LV is one side, while the other sides are 2n 

in number and all equals and if the polygon revolve with the segment about the 
diameter AM ^ generating a solid figure inscribed in a segment of a sphere y then the 
surface of the inscribed solid is equal to a circle the square on whose radius is equal 
to the rectangle 

AB (bB'-\-CC'+ • • 



surface of the inscribed figure is equal 


The surface of the inscribed figure is 
made up of portions of surfaces of cones. 

If we take these successively, the 
surface of the cone BAB^ is equal to 
a circle whose radius is 

y/'AB^^BB\ [Prop. 14] 
The surface of the frustum of a cone 
BCC'B^ is equal to a circle whose radius 
is 


[p™p. la] 

and so on. 

Proceeding in this way and adding, 
we find, since circles are to one another 
as the squares of their radii, that the 
to a circle whose radius is 


LL'- 


m 
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Proposition 36 

The surface of the figure inscribed as before in the segment of a sphere is less than 
that of the segment of the sphere. 

This is clear, because the circular base of the segment is a common boundary 
of each of two surfaces, of which one, the segment, includes the other, the solid, 
while both are concave in the same direction {^Assumptions, 4]. 


Proposition 37 


The surface of the solid figure inscribed in 
turn of LK •• -A - • -K'U about AM is less 
than a circle with radius equal to AL. 

Let the diameter AM meet the circle 
of which LAU is a segment again in A'. 
Join A 'B. 

As in Prop. 35, the surface of the 
inscribed solid is equal to a circle the 
square on whose radius is 

• • -A-KK'+LM). 

But this rectangle 

^A'B AM [Prop. 22] 

<A'A AM 

<AL*. 

Hence the surface of the inscribed 
solid is less than the circle whose radius 
is AL. 


the segment of the sphere by the,revolu- 



Proposition 38 

The solid figure described as before in a segment of a sphere less than a hemisphere, 
together with the cone whose base is the base of the segment and whose apex is the 
centre of the sphere, is equal to a cone whose base is equal to the surface of the 
inscribed solid and whose height is equal to the perpendicular from the centre of the 
sphere on any side of the polygon. 

Let O be the centre of the sphere, and p the length of the perpendicular from 
O on AB. 

Suppose cones described 
with 0 as apex, and wth the 
circles on BB', CC', • • • as 
diameters as bases. 

Then the rhombus OBAB' 
is equal to a cone whose base 
is equal to the surface of the 
cone BAB', and whose 
height is p. [Prop. 18] 

Again, if CB, C'B' meet in 
T, the solid described by 
the triangle BOO as the 
polygon revolves about AO is the difference between the rhombi OCTC and 
OBTB', and is therefore equal to a cone whote base is e^ual to the surface of 


j 
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the frustum BCC'B^ and whose height is p. [Prop. 20] 

Similarly for the part of the solid described by the triangle COD as the poly- 
gon revolves; and so on. 

Hence, by addition, the solid figure inscribed in the segment together with 
the cone OLL' is equal to a cone whose base is the surface of the inscribed solid 
and whose height is p. 

Cor. The cone whose base is a circle with radius equal to AL and whose height 
is equal to the radius of the sphere is greater than the sum of the inscribed solid and 
the cone OLL\ 

For, by the proposition, the inscribed solid together with the cone OLL' is 
equal to a cone wth base equal to the surface of the solid and with height p. 

This latter cone is less than a cone with height equal to OA and with base 
ecjual to the circle whose radius is AL, because the height p is less than OA, 
while the surface of the solid is less than a circle with radius AL. [Prop, 37] 

Proposition 39 

Let lal' be a segment of a great circle of a sphere, being less than a semicircle. 
Let 0 be the centre of the sphere, and join 01, OV, Suppose a polygon circum- 
scribed about the sector Olal' such that its sides, excluding the two radii, are 2n 
in number and all equal, as LK, • • /LI, AB\ • • /f'L'; and let OA be that 
radius of the great circle which bisects the segment laV, 

The circle circumscribing the polygon will then have the same centre 0 as 
the given great circle. 

Now suppose the polygon and the two circles to revolve together about OA . 
The two circles will describe spheres, the angular points except A will describe 

circles on the outer sphere, with 
diameters BB' etc., the points 
of contact of the sides with the 
inner segment will describe 
circles on the inner sphere, the 
sides themselves will describe 
the surfaces of cones or frusta 
of cones, and the whole figure 
circumscribed to the segment of 
the inner sphere by the revolu- 
tion of the equal sides of the 
polygon will have for its base 
the circle on LU as diameter. 

The surface of the solid figure so circumscribed about the sector of the sphere 
[eoccluding its base] will be greater than that of the segment of the sphere whose base 
is the circle on IV as diameter. 

For draw the tangents IT, VT to the inner segment at I, V. These with the 
sides of the polygon will describe by their revolution a solid whose surface is 
greater than that of the segment [Assumptions, 4], 

But the surface described by the revolution of IT is less than that described 
by the revolution of LT, since the angle TIL is a right angle, and therefore 
LT>IT. 

Hence, a fortiori, the surface described by LK -A - K!V is greater than 
that of the segment. 


A 
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Cob. The surface of the figure so described about the sector of the sphere is equal 
to a circle the square on whose radius is equal to the rectangle 
AB iBB'+CC'+ • • ■+KK'+^LL'). 

For the circumscribed figure is inscribed in the outer sphere, and the proof 
of Prop. 35 therefore applies. 


Proposition 40 

The surface of the figure circumscribed to the. sector as before is greater than a circle 
whose radius is equal to al. 

Let the diameter AaO meet the great circle and the circle circumscribing the 
revolving polygon again in o', A'. Join A'B, and let ON be drawn to\N, the 
point of contact of AB with the inner circle. \ 

Now, by Prop. 39, Cor., the surface of the solid figure circumscribedyo the 
sector OlAl' is equal to a circle the square on whose radius is equal ^o the 
rectangle \ 

AB (bB'+CC'+ • • ■+KK'+^^. 

But this rectangle is equal to 
A'B AM [as in Prop. 22]. 

Next, since AL', al' are paral- 
lel, the triangles AML', ami' are 
similar. And AL'>al'; therefore 
AM>am. 

Also A'B = 20iV=oa'. 

Therefore A'B AM > am aa' 

>al'\ 

Hence the surface of the solid 
figure circumscribed to the sector 
is greater than a circle whose 
radius is equal to aV, or al. 

Cor. 1. The volume of the figure 
circumscribed about the sector to- 
gether with the cone whose apex isO 
and base the circle on LL' as diam- 
eter, is equal to the volume of a cone 
whose base is equal to the surface 
of the circumscribed figure and whose height is ON. 

For the figure is inscribed in the outer sphere which has the same centre as 
the inner. Hence the proof of Prop. 38 applies. 

Cor. 2. 'The volume of the circumscribed figure with the cone OLL' is greater 
than the cone whose base is a circle with radius equal to al and whose height is 
equal to the radius (Oa) of the inner sphere. 

For the volume of the figure with the cone OLL' is equal to a cone whose 
base is equal to the surface of the figure and whose height is equal to ON. 

And the surface of the figure is greater than a circle with radius equal to al 
[Prop. 40], while the heights Oa, ON are equal. 


A 
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Proposition 41 

Let lal' be a segment of a great circle of a sphere which is less than a semicircle. 

Suppose a polygon inscribed in the sector OlaV such that the sides Ik, • • ha, 
ah', • • 'k'l' are 2n in number and all equal. Let a similar polygon be circum- 
scribed about the sector so that its sides are parallel to those of the first poly- 
gon ; and draw the circle circumscribing the outer polygon. 

Now let the polygons and circles revolve together about OaA, the radius 
bisecting the segment lal'. 

Then (1) the surfaces of the outer and inner solids of revolution so described are 
in the ratio of AB^ to ab^, and (2) their volumes together 'with the corresponding 
cones with the same base and with apex O in each case are as AB^ to ab^. 

(1) For the surfaces are equal to circles the squares on whose radii are equal 
respectively to 

AB (bB'+CC'+ ■ ■ ■+KK'+-Yy [Prop. 39, Cor.] 

and ab ( bb'+cc'-\ ]rkk'-\- [Prop. 35] 

But these rectangles are in the 
ratio of AB^ to ab^. Therefore 
so are the surfaces. 

(2) Let OnN be drawn per- 
pendicular to ab and AB; and 
suppose the circles which are 
equal to the surfaces of the 
outer and inner solids of revo- 
lution to be denoted by S, 8 
respectively. 

Now the volume of the cir- 
cumscribed solid together with 
the cone OLL' is equal to a 
cone whose base is S and whose height is ON [Prop. 40, Cor. 1]. 

And the volume of the inscribed figure with the cone OU' is equal to a cone 
with base s and height On [Prop. 38]. 

But (S :o5®, 

and ON :0n=AB :ab. 

Therefore the volume of the circumscribed solid together with the cone OLL' 
is to the volume of the inscribed solid together with the cone OU' as AB® is to 
3i>® [Lemma 5]. 

Proposition 42 

If lal' be a segment of a sphere less than a hemisphere and Oa the radius perpen- 
dicular to the base of the segment, the surface of the segment is equal tc a circle 
whose radius is equal to al. , 

Let jR be a circle whose radius is equal to al. Then the surface of the segmwit, 
which we will call S, must, if it be not equal to R, be either greater or less 
than R. 
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I. Suppose, if posable, S>R. 

Let lal' be a segment of a great circle which is less than a semicircle. Join 01^ 
01', and let similar polygons 
with 2n equal sides be circum- 
scribed and inscribed to the 
sector, as in the previous prop- 
ositions, but such that 
(circumscribed polygon) : (in- 
scribed polygon) <S :R. 

[Prop. 6] 

Let the polygons now revolve 
with the segment about OaA, 
generating solids of revolution 
circumscribed and inscribed to the segment of the sphere. \ 

Then 

(surface of outer solid) : (surface of inner solid) 

—AB^ : ab^ [Prop. 41] 

= (circumscribed polygon) : (inscribed polygon) 

<5 : j?, by hypothesis. 

But the surface of the outer solid is greater than S [Prop. 39]. 

Therefore the surface of the inner solid is greater than R ; which is impossible, 
by Prop. 37. 

II. Suppose, if possible, 5 <i2. 

In this case we circumscribe and inscribe polygons such that their ratio is 
less than R :S; and we arrive at the result that 

(surface of outer solid) : (surface of inner solid) 

<R:S. 

But the surface of the outer solid is greater than R [Prop. 40]. Therefore the 
surface of the inner solid is greater than S : which is impossible [Prop. 36]. 
Hence, since S is neither greater nor less than R, 

S=R. 


A 



Proposition 43 

Even if the segment of the sphere is greater than a hemisphere, its surface is stiU 
equal to a circle whose radius is equal to al. 

For let lal' a' be a great circle of the sphere, aa' being the diameter perpen- 
dicular to W', and let la'V be a segment less than a 
smicircle. 

Then, by Prop. 42, the surface of the segment la'V 
of the sphere is equal to a circle with radius equal to 
a'l. 

Also the surface of the whole sphere is equal to a 
circle with radius equal to aa' [Prop. 33]. 

But ao'*— and circles are to one another 
as the squares on their radii. 

Tiiereforc the surface of the segment laV, being 
the difference between the surfaces of the sphere sand 
of la'V, is equal to a circle with radius equal to al. 
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Proposition 44 

The volume of any sector of a sphere is equal to a cone whose base is equal to the 
surface of the segment of the sphere included in the sector, and whose height is equal 
to the radius of the sphere. 

Let Rhe& cone whose base is equal to the surface of the segment laV of a 
sphere and whose height is equal to the radius of the sphere; and let S be the 
volume of the sector OlaV. 

^ Then, if S is not equal to R, 

it must be either greater or 
less. 

I. Suppose, if posable, that 
S>R. 

Find two straight lines /3, 
y, of which /3 is the greater, 
such that 

P:y<S:R] 

and let 5, e be two arithmetic 
o 

means between /3, y. 

Let lal' be a segment of a 
p — — — — great circle of the sphere. Join 

* 01, 01', and let similar poly- 

* gons with 2n equal sides be 

^ circumscribed and inscribed to 

the sector of the circle as before, but such that their sides are in a ratio less 
than /3 : 6. [Prop. 4]. 

Then let the two polygons revolve with the segment about OaA, generating 
two solids of revolution. 

Denoting the volumes of these solids by V, v respectively, we have 

(F+cone OLV) : {v+cone OU')^AB^ : ab^ [Prop. 41] 

< /3 : 7, a fortiori, 

<S :R,hy hypothec. 

Now (F "bcone OLTj) ^ S, 

Therefore also {v-{-coTie OU')>R. 

But this is impossible, by Prop. 38, Cor. combined with Props. 42, 43. 

Hence S^R. 

II. Suppose, if possible, that S<.R. 

In this case we take y such that 

: y<.R : S, 

and the rest of the construction proceeds as before. 

We thus obtain the relation jment, and 0 

(F+cone OLL ') : (»-l-cone Oll')'<.R ! S. jecting BB' in 
Now (p+cone Oll')<S. qa$g is ifig same 

Therefore (F + cone OLL') 

which is impossible, by Prop. 40, Cor. 2 combined with Prf 
Since then S is neither greater nor less than R, ^ equal to h', where 
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Suppose the three cones constructed which have O, H, H' for their a^ces 
and the base {BB') of the segment for their common base. Join AB, A'B. 



Let C be a cone whose base is equal to the surface of the segment BAB' of 
the sphere, i.e. to a circle with radius equal to AB [1. 42], and whose height is 
equal to OA . 

Then the cone C is equal to the solid sector OBAB' [I. 44]. 

Now, since HM : MA^OA'+A'M : A'M, 

dividendo, HA :AM = OA : A'M, 

and, alternately, HA :A0 =AM :MA', 
so that 

HO :OA = AA' :A'M 
=AB^:BM^ 

= (base of cone C) : (circle on BB' as diameter). 

But OA is equal to the height of the cone C; therefore, since cones are equal if 
their bases and heights are reciprocally proportional, it follows that the cone C 
(or the solid sector OBAB') is equal to a cone whose base is the circle on BB' as 
diameter and whose height is equal to OH. 

And this latter cone is equal to the sum of two others having the same base 
and with heights OM, MH, i.e. to the solid rhombus OBHB'. 

Hence the sector OBAB' is equal to the rhombus OBHB'. 

Taking away the common part, the cone OBB', 

the segment BAB' the cone HBB'. 

Similarly, by the same method, we can prove that 

the segment BA'B'^the cone H'BB'. 

Alternative proof of the latter property. 

Suppose Z> to be a cone whose base is equal to the surface of the whole sphere 
and whose height is equal to OA . 

Thus D is equal to the volume of the sphere. [I. 33, 34] 

Now, since OA'+A'M .A'M^HM :MA, 

dividendo and aUemando., as before, 

OA :AH-^A'M :MA. 

Again, since H'M : MA'^OA+AM : AM, 

H'A' lOA^A'M iMA 

’’^OA : AH, from above. 
WO.OA^^OH.HA, 

H'O .OH^OA : AH, 


Componendo, 

Alternately. 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 
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and, compmendo, HW : HO <=011 : HA, 

=H'0 : OA, from (1), 
whence HH' ■ 0A==H’0 ■ OH. (3) 

Next, since H’O :OH=OA : AH, by (2), 

=A'M :MA, 

(H’O+OH )^ : H'O OH=^(A'M+MA )^ : A'M ■ MA, 
whence, by means of (3), 

HH '^ : HH' ■ OA=AA'^ : A'M • MA, 
or HH' : OA ^AA'^ : BM\ 

Now the cone D, which is equal to the sphere, has for its base a circle whose 
radius is equal to AA', and for its height a line equal to OA. 

Hence this cone D is equal to a cone whose base is the circle on BB' as diam- 
eter and whose height is eqtial to IJH'; 

therefore the cone D = the rhombus HBH'B', 

or the rhombus the sphere. 

But the segment /iylB'=the cone HBB'; 

therefore the remaining segment BA'B' =ihe cone H'BB'. 

Cor. The segment BAB' is to a cone with the same base and equal height in the 
ratio of OA'A-A'M to A'M. 


Propo.sition 3 (Problem) 

To cut a given sphere by a plane so that the surfaces of the segments may have to 
one another a given ratio. 

Suppose the problem solved. Let AA' be a diameter of a great circle of the 

sphere, and suppose that a plane per- 
pendicular to A A' cuts the plane of the 
great circle in the straight line BB', 
and AA' in M, and that it divides the 
sphere so that the surface of the seg- 
ment BAB' has to the surface of the 
segment BA'B' the given ratio. 

Now these surfaces are, respectively 
equal to circles with radii equal to AB, 
A'B [I. 42, 431. 

Hence the ratio AB^ ; A'B* is equal to 
the given ratio, i.e. AM is to MA' in the 
given ratio. 

Accordingly the synthesis proceeds as follows. 

If B : A be the given ratio, divide AA' in M so that 

AM : MA'^H : K. 

Then AM : MA'=AB ^ : A'B* 

= (circle with radius AB) : (circle with radius A'B) 

= (surface of segment BAB') : (surface of segment BA'B'). 

Thus the ratio of the surfaces of the segments is equal to the ratio H : K. 



Proposition 4 (Problem) 

To cut fl given sphere by a plane so that ike volumes of the ^merits are to one 
another in a given ratio. 

Suppose the problem solved, and let the required plane cut the great circle 
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ABA' at right angles in the line BB'. Let AA' be that diameter of the great 
circle which bisects BB' at right angles (in M), and let 0 be the centre of the 
Inhere. 



Take H on OA produced, and H' on OA' produced, such that \ 

OA'+A'M : A'M^HM : MA, (1) 

and OA + AM : AM = H'M : MA'. (2) 

Join BII, B’ll, BH', B'H'. 

Then the cones HBB', H'BB' are respectively equal to the segments BAB', 
BA'B' of the sphere [Prop. 2]. 

Hence the ratio of the cones, and therefore of their altitudes, is given, i.e. 

HM : H'M =the given ratio. (3) 

We have now three equations (1), (2), (3), in which there appear three as yet 
undetermined points M, II, II'-, and it is first necessary to find, by means of 
them, another equation in which only one of these points (M ) appears, i.e. we 
have, so to speak, to eliminate H, H'. 

Now, from (3), it is clear that HH' : H'M is also a given ratio; and Archi- 
medes' method of elimination is, first, to find values for each of the ratios 
A'H' : H'M and HH' : H'A' which are alike independent of //, H', and then, 
secondly, to equate the ratio compounded of these two ratios to the known 
value of the ratio HH' : H'M. 

(а) To fiind such a value for A'H' : H'M. 

It is at once clear from equation (2) above that 

A'H' : H'M = OA : OA + AM. (4) 

(б) To find such a value for HH' : A'H'. 

From (1) we derive 

A'M : M A ^OA'+A'M : HM 

= OA':AH; (5) 

and, from (2), A'M : MA = H'M : OA + AM 



=A'H' :0A. 

Thus 

HA-.AO^OA' -.A'H', 

whence 

OH :0 A' -^OH' : A'H', 

or 

OH -.OH' -^0 A' -.A'H'. 

It follows that 

HH' -.OH' -=0H' -.A'H', 

or 

HH' H'A'-^OH'^. 

Therefore 

HH' -.H'A' ^OH'^ -.H'A'^ 


=AA'* : A'M^, by means of (6) 

(c) To express the ratios A'H ' : H'M and HH' : H'M more simply we make 
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the following construction. Produce OA to D so that OA 3 = AD. {D will lie be- 
yond H, for A'M>MA, and therefore, by (5), OA>AH.) 

Then A'H' : H'M = OA : OA +AM 

=AD:DM. (7) 

Now divide AD at E so that 

nir -.WM^^AD :DE. (8) 

Thus, using equations (8), (7) and the value of IIH' : II' A' above found, we 
have 

AD : DE=IJH' : H'M 

^(HH' :II'A') iA'H' :H'M) 
^{AA'^:A'M^){AD:DM). 

But AD : DE = (DM : DE) {AD : DM). 

Therefore MD . DE=AA'^ ■. A ’M'K (9) 

And D is given, since AD — OA. Also AD : DE (being equal to HH' : H'M) is 
a given ratio. Therefore DE is given. 

Hence the •problem reduces itself to the problem of dividing A'D into two parts at 
M so that 

MD : (a given length) = (a given area) : A'M". 

Archimedes adds: “If the problem is propounded in this general foran, it 
requires a Sioptaijas [i.e. it is necessary to investigate the limits of possibility], 
but, if there be added the conditions subsisting in the present case, it does not 
require a Siopiitimk.” 

In the present case the problem is: 

Given a straight line A' A produced to D so that A’ A = 2 A D, and given a point E 
on AD, to cut A A' in a point M so that 

AA'^ :.i'M‘‘=^MD -.DE. 

“And the analysis and synthesis of both problems will be given at the cnd.”^ 

The synthesis of the main problem will be as follows. Let R : S be the given 
ratio, R being less than S. A A' being a diameter of a gieat circle, and 0 the 
centre produce OA to D so that OA =AD, and divide AD in E so that 

AE-.ED^R-.S. 


Then cut AA' va M so that 

MD -.DE-AA'^ .A'M'^. 

Through M erect a plane perpendicular to A A'] this plane will then divide 
the sphere into segments which will be to one another as R to S. 

Take H on A' A produced, and H' on A A' produced, so that 

OA'+A'M : A'M=-HM : MA, (1) 

OA-\-AM : AM = H'M : MA'. (2) 

We have then to show that ^r. tin 

HM : MH'=R : N, or AE : ED. 

(a) We first find the value of HH' : H'A' as follows. 

As was shown in the analysis (b), 

HH' H'A'^Om, 

HH' : H'A' =OH'^ :H'A'^ 

=AA'* : A'Af* 

=MD :DE, by construction. 


or 


■AS 
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(0) Next we have 

H'A ' : H'M=OA : OA+AM 
=AD : DM. 

Therefore HH' : H'M^ {HW : H'A') {H'A ' : H'M) 

= {MD .DE) {AD -.DM) 

=AD.DE, 

whence HM : MH'^AE : ED 

= R : S. Q. E. D. 

Proposition 5 (Problem) j 

To construct a segment of a spJiere similar to one segment and equal in holume to 
another. \ 

Let ABB' be one segment whose vertex is A and whose base is the circle on 
BB' as diameter; and let DEF be another segment whose vertex v&\D and 
whose base is the circle on EF as diameter. Let A A', DD' be diameters, of the 
great circles passing through BB', EF respectively, and let 0, C be the respec- 
tive centres of the spheres. 

Suppose it required to draw a segment similar to DEF and equal in volume 
to ABB'. 

Analysis. Suppose the problem solved, and let def be the required segment, 
d b^ng the vertex and ef the diameter of the base. Let dd' be the diameter of 
the sphere which bisects ef at right angles, c the centre of the sphere. 



Let M, G, g be the points where BB', EF, ef are bisected at right angles by 
AA', DD', dd' respectively, and produce OA, CD, cd respectively to H, K, k, 
BO that 

OA'+A'M : A'M=HM : MA ' 

CD'+D'G :D'G = KG lOD 
cd'+d'g : d'g — kg : gd 

and suppose cones formed with vertices H, K, k and with the same bases as the 
respective segments. The cones will then be equal to the segments respectively 
[Prop. 2]. 

Therefore, by hypothesis, 
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Hence 

(circle on diameter BB') : (drcle on diameter ef)—kg : HM, 
so that BB '^ : eP=^kg -.HM (1) 

But, since the segments DBF, def are similar, so are the cones KEF, kef. 
Therefore KG '.EF—kg ‘.ef. 

And the ratio KG : EF is given. Therefore the ratio kg : ef is ^ven. 
Suppose a length B taken such that 

kg:ef^HM :R. (2) 


Thus R is given. 

Again, since kg : HM=BB'‘ lef-^ef-.R, by (1) and (2), suppose a length S 
taken such that 

eP=-BB' S, 

or BB'^ :eP = BB’ :S. 

Thus BB' :tf=ef :S—S :R, 

and ef, S are two mean proportionals in continued proportion between BB , B. 

Synthesis. Let A BB', DEF be great circles, AA',DD' the diameters bisecting 
BB', EF at right angles in M, G respectively, and 0, C the centres. 

Take H, K in the same way as before, and construct the cones HBB', KEF, 
which are therefore equal to the respective segments ABB' , DEF. 

Let R be a straight line such that 

KG : EF=HM : R, 

and between BB', R take two mean proportionals ef, S. 

On ef as base describe a segment of a circle with vertex d and similar to the 
segment of a circle DEF. Complete the circle, and let dd' be the diameter 
through d, and c the centre. Conceive a sphere constructed of which def is a 
great circle, and through ef draw a plane at right angles to dd'. 

Then shall def be the required segment of a sphere. 

For t he segments DEF, def of the spheres are similar, like the circular seg- 
ments DEF, def. 

Produce cd to k so that 

cd'Ad'g :d'g-kg:gd. 


The cones A'£;F, kc/ are then similar. 

Therefore kg : c /= KG : EF-HM : R, 

whence kg:HM—ef:R. 

But. since BB', ef, S, R are in continued proportion, 

BB'^:ef=BB':S 

^ef:R 

=^kg:HM. 

Thus the bases of the cones HBB', kef are reciprwally proportional to tl^r 
heights. The cones are therefore equal, and def is the segment required, being 

equal in volume to the cone fee/. ^ 


Proposition 6 (Problem) 

Givm tm xgme«l, olsphtra, U,fi«da third »/ « to one 

ike given segments and having its surface eqml to that of the omr. 

Let ABB' be the segment to whose surface the surface of the required seg- 
ment ifto be equal, ABA 'B' the great circle whose plane cuts the plane of the 
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base of the segment ABB' at right angles in BB'. Let AA' be the diameter 
which bisects BB' at right angles. 

Let DBF be the segment to which the required segment is to be similar, 
DED'F the great circle cutting the base of the segment at right angles in EF. 
Let DD' be the diameter bisecting EF at right angles in G, 

Suppose the problem solved, def being a segment similar to DEF and having 
its surface equal to that of ABB') and complete the figure for def as for DEF, 
corresponding points being denoted by small and capital letters respectively. 
Join AB, DF, df. 

Now, since the surfaces of 
the segments def, ABB' are 
equal, so are the circles on 
df, .dB as diameters; 

[I. 42, 43] 

that is, df—AB. 

From the similarity of the 
segments DEF, def we obtain 
d'd:dg=D'D:DG, 
and dg : df—DG : DF’, 
whence d'd : df = D'D : DF, 
or d'd ’.AB^D'D .DF. 

But AB, D'D, DF are all 
given; 

therefore d'd is given. 

Accordingly the synthesis 
is as follows. 

Take d'd such that 

d'd’.AB=-D'D:DF. (1) 

Describe a circle on d'd as diameter, and conceive a sphere constructed oi 
which this circle is a great circle. 

Divide d'd at g so that 

d'g : gd-^D'G : GD, 

and draw through g a plane perpendicular to d'd cutting off the segment de 
of the sphere and intersecting the plane of the great circle in ef. The segment 
def, DEF are thus similar, and 

dg : df^DG : DF. 

But from above, componendo, 

d'd : dg=D'D : DG. 

Therefore, ex aequali, d'd : df =D'D : DF, 
whence, by (1), df—AB. 

Therefore the segment def has its surface equal to the surface of the segmei 
ABB' [I. 42, 43], while it is also similar to the segment DEF. 

Proposition 7 (Problem) 

From a given sphere to cut off a segment by a plane so that the segment may have 
H, given ratio to the cone which has the same base as the segment and equal height. 

Let AA' be the diameter of a great circle of the sphere. It is required to dn 
TheiPla'^e at right angles to A A' cutting off a segment, as ABB', such that t 
ment ABB' has to the cone ABB' a given ratio. 
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Analysis. 

Suppose the problem solved, and let the plane of section cut the plane of the 
great circle in BB', and the diameter AA' in M. Let O be the centre of the 
sphere. 

Produce OA to H so that 

OA'+A'M : A'M=HM : MA. (1) 

Thus the cone HBB' is equal 
o to the segment ABB'. 

[Prop. 2] 

Therefore the given ratio 
• F must be equal to the ratio of 
the cone IIBB' to the cone 
A BB', i.e. to the ratio HM : 
MA. 

E Hence the ratio OA'A- 
A'M-.A'M is given; and 
therefore A'M is given. 

hiopiafioi. 

Now OA' :A'M>OA' A'A, 

so that OA'+A'M : A'M > OA'+A 'A -.A'A 

>3:2. 

Thus, in order that a solution may be possible, it is a necessary condition that 
the yiven ratio must be greater than 3 : 2. 

The synthesis proceeds tlius. 

Let A A' be a diameter of a great circle of tbc sphere, 0 the centre. 

Take a line DE, and a point F on it, such that DE : EF is equal to the given 
ratio, being greater than 3 : 2. 

N ow, since 0.1 ' +.1 'A : A'A = 3 : 2, 

DE : EF>0A'+A'A :A'A, 
so that DF ■.FE>0A' :A'A. 

Hence a point M can be found on A .4 ' s\ich that 

DF :FE = 0A' : A'M. (2) 

Through M draw a plane at right angles to A .4 ' intersecting the plane of the 
great circle in BB', and cutting off from tin* sidu-re the segment ABB'. 

As before, take H on OA prodiu^ed such that 

OA'+A'.M :A'M = HM :MA. 

Therefore HM : MA ^DE : EF. by means of (2). 

It follows that the cone HBB', or the segment ABB', is to the cone ABB' in 
the given ratio DE : EF. 

Proposition 8 

If a sphere be cut by a plane not passing through the centre into two segments 
A'BB', ABB', of which A'BB' is Ow greater, then the ratio 
{segmt. A'BB') : (segmt. ABB') 

< (surface of A'BB')^ : (surface of ABB')^ 
but> (surface of A'BB')^ : (surface of ABB')^. 

Let the plane of section cut a great circle A' BAB' at right angles in BB', and 
let AA' be the diameter bisecting BB' at right angles in M. 

Let 0 be the centre of the sphere. 
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Join A'B, AB. 

As usual, take H on OA produced, and H' on OA' produced, so that 




\ 

OA'+A'M : A'M = HM : MA, \ (1) 

OA + AM : AM = H'M : MA ', ' (2) 

and conceive cones drawn each with the same base as the two segments and 
wth apices H, H' respectively. The cones are then respectively equal to the 
segments [Prop. 2], and they are in the ratio of their heights HM, H'M. 

Also 

(surface of A'BB') : (surface of ABB') = A'B^ : AB^ [1. 42, 43] 

=A'M ;AM. 

We have therefore to prove 

(а) that H'M :MH<A'M^: MA*, 

(б) that H'M : Mil >A'M^-. MA*. 

(a) From (2) above, 

A'M ; AM = H'M : OA+AM 

^H'A' : OA', since OA = 0A'. 

Since A'M>AM, H'A'>OA'; therefore, if we take K on H'A' so that 
OA' = A'K, K will fall between H' and A'. 

And, by (1), A'M ; AM=KM : MH. 

Thus KM : MH^H'A ' : A'K, since A'A: = 0A', 

>H'M :MK. 

Therefore H'M MH < KM\ 

It follows that 

H'M -MH : MH^<KM ^ : Mm, 
or H'M : MH<KM^ : Mm 

KA'M ’^ : AM* by (1). 

(b) Since OA ' = OA , 

A'M MA <A'0 • OA, 
or A'M:OA'<OA :AM 

<H'A' : A'M, by means of (2). 

Therefore A'M* <i?'A' • OA' 

<H'A' A'K. 

Take a point N on A' A such that 

A'N^sxU’A' • A'K 

Thus H'A ' : A'K^A'm : A'K\ (3) 

Also H'A ' : A'Af- A'iV : A'K, 

and, componendo, 


H'N : A'N^NK : A'K, 
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Now 

Therefore 


Hence 
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Therefore, by (3), '' 

H'A ' A'K= H'N ^ : NK^ 

n'M-.MK>H'N:NK ' 

H'M^ MK^>H'A' :A'K 
>H'A ' : OA' 

^ by (2), as above, 

>OA'+A'il/ :A///, by (1), 

H Af* : MIi^= : MK^) ■ {KM^ • MH^) 

It follows that ^ ™ 

H'M : MH>KM ^ : Mm 

>A'Mi :AM\ by (1). 

Proposition 9 

hemisphere ie the preaM 

cco'f^ 0 «'» 

than a hemisphL Kg 2 ' '• o' 

th^ort^^I^’t, 'Jtf ‘i'* f CZ)' boing a diameter and C 

and intersectinR the plane of the great circle in the diameter 
be eS.'"'' segment ABB' and of the hemisphere DEE' to 




Since the surfaces are equal, AB=DE. 

Now, in Fig. 1, AB^>2AM^ and <2A0\ 
and, in Fig. 2, AB’‘<2AM<‘ and >2A0K 

Hence, if be taken on AA' such that 

Am=‘\AB\ 
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R will fall between 0 and M. 

Also, since AB^=DE‘^, AR = CD. 

Produce OA' to K so that OA' = A' K, and produce A' A to H so that 

A'K-.A'M^HA -.AM, 

or, componendo, A'K+A'M : A'M — HM : MA. (1) 

Thus the cone HBB' is ecjual to the segment ABB'. [Prop. 2] 

Again, produce CD to F so that €D = DF, and the cone FEE' will be equal 
to the hemisphere DEE'. [Prop. 2] 

Now AR RA'>AM MA', 

and AR^^IAB-^^^IAM AA'^AM -A'K. 

Ugiic© 

AR RA'+RA^>AM MA'-^AM -A'K, \ 

or AA' ■AR>AM MK \ 


>HM -A'M, by (1). 
Therefore AA' : A 'M > HM : A R, 


AB^ :BM^> HAT :AR, 

AR ^ : BM^>HM : 2AR, since AB^=-2AR\ 
>HM:CF. 


Thus, since AR = CD, or CE, 

(circle on diam. EE') : (circle on diam. BB')>HM : CF. 
It follows that 


and therefore the 
ABB'. 


(the cone FEE') > (the cone HBB'), 
hemisphere DEE' is greater in volume than the segment 
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Proposition 1 

2 he area of any circle is equal to a right-angled triangle in which one of the sides 
about the right angle is equal to the radius, and the other to the circumference, of 
the circle. 




Let ABCD be the given circle, K the triangle described. 

Then, if the circle is not equal to K, it must be either greater or less. 

I. If possible, let the circle bo greater than K. 

Inscribe a S(iuare ABCD, bistset the arcs AD, DC, CD, DA, then bisect (if 
necessary) the halves, and so on, until the sides oi the inscribed polygon whose 
angular points arc the points of division subtend segments whose sum is less 
than the excess of the area of the circle over K. 

Thus the area of t.he polygon is greater than K. 

Let AE be any side of it,, and ON the peipendicular on AE from the centre 0. 

Then ON is less than the radius of the circle and therefore less than one of 
the sides about the right angle in K. Also the perimeter of the polygon is less 
than the circumference of the circle, i.e. less than the other side about the right 
angle in K. 

Therefore the area of the polygon is less than K; which is inconsistent with 
the hypothesis. 

Thus the area of the circle is not greater than K. 

II. If possible, let the circle be less than K. 

Circumscribe a square, and let two adjacent sides, touching the circle in E, 
H, meet in T. Bisect the arcs between adjacent points of contact and draw the 
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tangents at the points of bisection. Let A be the middle point of the arc 
and FAG the tangent at A, 

Then the angle TAG is a right angle. 

Therefore TG>GA 

>GH, 

It follows that the triangle FTG is greater than half the area TEAH. 

Similarly, if the arc AH be bisected and the tangent at the point of bisection 
be drawn, it will cut off from the area GAH more than one-half. 

Thus, by continuing the process, we shall ultimately arrive at a circum- 
scribed polygon such that the spaces intercepted between it and the fcircle are 
together less than the excess of K over the area of the circle. \ 

Thus the area of the polygon will be less than K. \ 

Now, since the perpendicular from O on any side of the polygon is 4qual to 
the radius of the circle, while the perimeter of the polygon is greater than the 
circumference of the circle, it follows that the area of the polygon is greater 
than the triangle K; which is impossible. 

Therefore the area of the circle is not less than K, 

Since then the area of the circle is neither greater nor less than Kj it is equal 
to it. 


Proposition 2 

The area of a circle is to the square on its diameter as 11 ^ 14^ 


Proposition 3 

The ratio of the circumference of any circle to its diameter is less than 34 but 
greater than 34f 

I. Let AH be the diameter of any cinjle, 0 its centre, AC the tangent at A ; 
and let the angle AOC be one-third of a right angle. 

Then OA : AC[ - V3 : 1] > 265 : 153, (1) 

and OC : CA[ - 2 : 1] - 306 : 153. (2) 

First, draw OD bisecting the angle AOC and meeting AC in D. 

Now CO :OA^CD :DA, [Eucl. VI. 3] 

BO that [CO+OA \OA^CA:DA, or] 

CO+OA :CA=OA :AZ>. 

Therefore [by (1) and (2)] 

OA :AZ)>671 :153. (3) 

^The text of this proposition is not satisfactory, and Archimedes cannot have placed it 
before Proposition 3, as the approximation depends upon the result of that proposition. 

*In view of the interesting questions arising out of the arithmetical content of this proposi- 
tion of Archimedes, it is necessary, in reproducing it, to distinguish carefully the actual steps 
set out in the text as we have it from the intermediate steps (mostly supplied by Eutocius) 
which it is convenient to put in for the purpose of making the proof easier to follow. Accord- 
ingly all the steps not actually appearing in the text have been enclosed in square brackets, 
in order that it may be clearly seen how far Archimedes omits actual calculations and only 
gives results. It will be observed that he gives two fractional approximations to \/3 (one 
being less and the other greater than the real value) without any explanation as to how he 
arrived at them; and in like manner approximations to the square roots of several large 
numbeie wl^eb are not complete squares are merely stated. 
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Hence OD ^ : AD\ = (OA*+^D*) : AD^ 

>(57P+153*) : 153*] 
>349450 : 23409, 

so that OD :DA> 591 J : 153. 
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( 4 ) 



Secondly, let OE bisect the angle AOD, meeting AD in E. 

[Then DO lOA^^DE :EA, 

so that DO+OA: DA = OA : AE.] 

Therefore OA : AE [> (59H+571) : 153, by (3) and (4)] 

>11621:153. (5) 

[It follows that 


OE- : £;A*> {(11021)*+ 153*1 : 153* 

X1350534H+23109) : 23409 
>1373943#f: 23409.] 


Thus 

OF: FA >11721 : 153. 

(6) 

Thirdly, let OF bisect the angle AOE and meet AE in F, 

We thus obtain the result [corresponding to (3) and (5) above] that 



OA :AF[>(1162i+1172J) :153] 



>2334J : 153. 

(7) 

[Therefore 

OF* : FA*> ((2334 J)*+ 153*1 : 153* 



>5472132^ : 23409.] 


Thus 

OF: FA >23391: 153. 

(8) 


Fourthly, let OG bisect the angle AOF, meeting AF in (?. 
We have then 


OA : AG [> (2334j+2339i) : 153, by means of (7) and (8)] 

>46731 : 153. 

Now the angle AOC, which is one-third of a right angle, has been bisected 
four times, and it follows that 

(a right angle). 

Make the angle AOH on the other side of OA equal to the angle AOG, and 
let GA produced meet OH in H. 

Then / GOH = ^ (a right angle). 
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Thus GH is one side of a regular polygon of 96 sides circumscribed to the 
given circle. 

And, since OA : AG >4673^ : 153, 

while AB = 20.4, GH = 2AG, 

it follows that 

AB : (perimeter of polygon of 96 sidcs)[>4673§ ; 153 X96] 

>46731 : 14688. 


But 


U688_„ 667i 

4673J 


<3]. 


Therefore the circumference of the circle (being less than the perii^eter of 
the polygon) is a for lion less than 3r times the diameter AB. \ 

II. Next let .4B be the diameter of a circle, and let AC. meeting the circle in 
C, make the angle CAB eiiual to one-third of a right angle. Join BC. 

Then A C : CB[ = \/3 : 1] < 1 351 : 780. 

First, let AD bisect the angle BAC and meet BC in d and the circle in Z). 
Join BD. 

Then ZBAD^ ZdAC 


= ZdBD, 

and the angles at D, C are both right angles. 

It follows that the triangles ADB, [ACd], BDd are similar. 


Therefore 

AD : DB = BD : Dd 
[ = AG :CfI] 



= AB:Bd 

= AB+AC :Bd+Cd 
=AB+AC:BC 

[Eucl. VI. 3] 

or 

BA+AC :BC = AD:DB. 


[But 

AC : CB<1351 : 780, from above, 


while 

BA :BG=2:1 

= 1560 : 780.] 


Therefore 

AD :DB<2911 : 780. 

(1) 

[Hence 

A B^ : BD^< {291V+7S0^) : 780* 
<9082321 : 608400.] 


Thus 

AB :BD<3013? : 780. 

(2) 

Secondly, let AE bisect the angle BAD, meeting the circle in E\ and let BE 
be joined. 

Then we prove. 

in the same way as before, that 


AE 

:BB[ = BA-1-Ab :BD 

<(3013f-h2911) :780, by (1) and (2)] 
<59241 : 780 
<5924fXA :780XA 

( 3 ) 


<1823 : 240. 

[Hence 

AB* : BB* < (1823*-!- 240*) : 240* 
<3380929 : 57600.] 

( 4 ) 

Therefore 

AB:BB<1838TBr:240. 

Thirdly, let AF bisect the angle BAE, meeting the circle in F. 
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Thus 

AF:FB[^BA+AE:BE 



<3661 iV : 240, by (3) and (4)] 

<3661 n : 240XT'i 

(5) 


<1007 : 66. 



[It follows that 

AB ^ ; j5F^<(1007*+66’) : G6* 

<1018405 : 4356.] 

Therefore ^5 : BF<1009^- 66. (6) 

Fourthlu, let the angle BAF be bisected by AG meeting the circle in G. 

Then AG : GB [=BA+AF: BF] 

<2016i : 66, by (5) and (6). 

AS* :]?(?» <{(2016^)H66=} :66* 

<4069284 A : 4356.] 
iJS:fi(?<2017J:66, 

„„ BO-.AB>m:m7i. (7) 

[Now the angle BAG which is the result of the fourth bisection of the angle 
BAG, or of one-third of a right angle, is equal to onc-fortyeighth of a right 
angle. 

Thus the angle subtended by BG at the centre is 

2 -x (a right angle).] 

Therefore BG is a side of a regular inscribed polygon of 96 sides. 

It follows from (7) that 

(perimeter of polygon) : AB [>96X66 : 2017*] 

>6336 : 20174. 


[And 

Therefore 
whence 


And 


6336 

m7k 


>3H. 


A f 4 

Much more then is the circumference of the circle greater than 3^ times the 
di amctcr 

Thus the ratio of the circumference to the diameter 

hilt 



ON CONOIDS AND SPHEROIDS 


INTRODUCTION* 

“Archimedes to Dositheus greeting. I 

“In this book I have set forth and send you the proofs of the remaining 
theorems not included in what I sent you before, and also of some others dis^ 
covered later which, though I had often tried to investigate them previously,! 

I had failed to arrive at because I found their discovery attended with 8ome\ 
difficulty. And this is why even the propositions themselves were not published \ 
with the rest. But aftenvards, when I had studied them with greater care, I 
discovered what I had failed in before. 

“Now the remainder of the earlier theorems were propositions concerning 
the right-angled conoid [paraboloid of revolution] ; but the discoveries which I 
have now added relate to an obtuse-angled conoid [hjrpcrboloid of revolution] 
and to spheroidal figures, some of which I call oblov^ and others ^oi.” 

I. “Concerning the right-angled conoid it was laid down that, if a section of a 
right-angled cone [a parabola] be made to revolve about the diameter [axis] 
which remains fixed and return to the position from which it started, the figure 
comprehended by the section of the right-angled cone is called a righirangled 
conoid, and the diameter which has remained fixed is called its axis, while its 
vertex is the point in which the axis meets the surface of the conoid. And if a 
plane touch the right-angled conoid, and another plane drawn parallel to the 
tangent plane cut off a segment of the conoid, the base of the segment cut off 
is defined as the portion intercepted by the section of the conoid on the cutting 
plane, the vertex [of the segment] as the point in which the first plane touches 
the conoid, and the axis [of the segment] as the portion cut off within the seg- 
ment from the line drawn through the vertex of the segment parallel to the 
axis of the conoid. 

“The questions propounded for consideration were” 

(1) “why, if a segment of the right-angled conoid be cut off by a plane at 
right angles to the axis, will the segment so cut off be half as large again as the 
cone which has the same base as the segment and the same axis, and” 

(2) “why, if two segments be cut off from the right-angled conoid by planes 
dravm in any manner, will the segments so cut off have to one another the 
duplicate ratio of their axes.” 

il. “Respecting the <^tuse-angled conoid we lay down the following prem- 
isses. If there be in a plane a section of an obtuse-angled cone [a hyperbola], its 

% 

P ' whole of this introductory matter, including the definitions, is translated literally 

Liiei. text in order that the terminology of Archimedes may be faithfully repre- 
this has once been set out, nothing will be lost by returning to modern phrase- 

Therefore ''u. These will accordingly be employed, ae usual, when we come to the 
Thirdly, let AF biVJ*® treatise. 

m 
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diameter [axis], and the nearest lines to the section of the obtuse-angled cone 
\i.e. the asymptotes of the hyperbola], and if, the diameter [axis] remaining 
fixed, the plane containing the aforesaid lines be made to revolve about it and 
return to the position from which it started, the nearest lines to the section of 
the obtuse-angled cone [the asymptotes] will clearly comprehend an isosceles 
cone whose vertex will be the point of concourse of the nearest lines and whose 
axis will be the diameter [axis] which has remained fixed. The figure compre- 
hended by the section of the obtuse-angled cone is called an obtuse-angled 
conoid [hyperboloid of revolution], its axis is the diameter which has remained 
fixed, and its vertex the point in which the axis meets the surface of the conoid. 
The cone comprehended by the nearest lines to the section of the obtuse- 
angled cone is called [the cone] enveloping the conoid, and the straight line 
between the vertex of the conoid and the vertex of the cone enveloping the 
conoid is called [the line] adjacent to the axis. And if a plane touch the obtuse- 
angled conoid, and another plane drawn parallel to the tangent plane cut off a 
segment of the conoid, the base of the segment so cut off is defined as the por- 
tion intercepted by the section of the conoid on the cutting plane, the vertex [of 
the segment] as the point of contact of the plane which touches the conoid, the 
axis [of the segment] as the portion cut off within the segment from the line 
drawn through the vertex of the segment and the vertex of the cone enveloping 
the conoid; and the straight line between the said vertices is called adjacent 
to the axis. 

“Right-angled conoids am all similar; but of obtuse-angled conoids let those 
be called similar in which the cones enveloping the conoids are similar. 

“The following questions are propounded for consideration”: 

(1) “why, if a segment be cut off from the obtuse-angled conoid by a plane 
at right angles to the axis, the segment so cut off has to the cone which has the 
same base as the segment and the same axis the ratio which the line equal to 
the sum of the axis of the segment and three times the line adjacent to the axis 
bears to the line equal to the sum of the axis of the segment and twice the line 
adjacent to the axis, and” 

(2) “why, if a segment of the obtuse-angled conoid be cut off by a plane not 
at right angles to the axis, the segment so cut off will bear to the figure which 
has the same base as the segment and the same axis, being a segment of a cone, 
the ratio which the line equal to the sum of the axis of the segment and three 
times the line adjacent to the axis bears to the line equal to the sum of the axis 
of the segment and twice the line adjacent to the axis.” 

III. “Concerning spheroidal figures we lay down the following premisses. If 
a section of an acute-angled cone [ellipse] be made to revolve about the greater 
diameter [major axis] which remains fixed and return to the position from 
which it started, the figure comprehended by the section of the acute-angled 
cone is called an oblong spheroid. But if the section of the acute-angled cone 
revolve about the lesser diameter [minor axis] which remains fixed and return 
to the position from which it started, the figure comprehended by the section 
of the acute-angled cone is called &flai steroid. In either of the ^heroids the 
axis is defined as the diameter [axis] which has remained fixed, the vertex as the 
point in ^vhich the axis meets the surface of the spheroid, the centre as the 
middle point of the axis, and the diameter as the line drawn through the centre 
at right angles to the axis. And, if parallel planes touch, without cutting, either 
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of the spheroidal figures, and if another plane be drawn parallel to the tangent 
planes and cutting the spheroid, the base of the resulting segments is defined 
as the portion intercepted by the section of the spheroid on the cutting plane, 
their vertices as the points in which the parallel planes touch the spheroid, and 
their axes as the portions cut off within the segments from the straight line 
joining their vertices. And that the planes touching the spheroid meet its sur- 
face at one point only, and that the straight line joining the points of contact 
passes through the centre of the spheroid, we shall prove. Those spheroidal 
figures are called similar in which the axes have the same ratio to the ‘diam- 
eters/ And let segments of spheroidal figures and conoids be called similar if 
they are cut olf from similar figures and have their bases similar, while thdr 
axes, being either at right angles to the planes of the bases or making equal 
angles with the corresponding diameters [axes] of the bases, have the sanie 
ratio to one another as the corresponding diameters [axes] of the bases. \ 

“The following questions about spheroids are propounded for considera^ 
tion,” \ 

(1) “why, if one of the spheroidal figures be cut by a plane through the 
centre at right angles to the axis, each of the resulting segments will be double 
of the cone having the same base as the segment and the same axis; while, if 
the plane of section be at right angles to the axis without passing through the 
centre, (a) the greater of the resulting segments will hear to the cone w hieh has 
the same base as the segment and the same axis the ratio w liich the line equal 
to the sum of half the straight line wiiich is the axis of the spheroid and the 
axis of the lesser segment bears to the axis of the lesser segment, and (/>) the 
lesser segment bears to the cone which has the same base as the segment and 
the same axis the ratio which the line equal to the sum of half the straight line 
which is the axis of the spheroid and the axis of the greater segment bears to 
the axis of the greater segment’’; 

(2) “why, if one of the spheroids be cut by a plane passing through the 
centre but not at right angles to the axis, each of the resulting segments w ill be 
double of the figure having the same base as the segment and the same axis and 
consisting of a segment of a cone. 

(3) “But, if the plane cutting the spheroid be neither through the centre nor 
at right angles to the axis, (a) the greater of the resulting segments will have to 
the figure w’hich has the same base as the segment and the same axis the ratio 
which the line equal to the sum of half the line joining the vertices of the seg- 
ments and the axis of the lesser segment bears to the axis of the lesser segment, 
and (b) the lesser segment will have to the figure with the same base as the 
segment and the same axis the ratio which the line equal to the sum of half the 
line joining the vertices of the segments and the axis of the greater segment 
bears to the axis of the greater segment. And the figure referred to is in these 
cases also a segment of a cone. 

“When the aforesaid theorems are proved, there are discovered by means of 
them many theorems and problems. 

“Such, for example, are the theorems”: 

(1) “that similar spheroids and similar segments both of spheroidal figures 
and conoids have to one another the triplicate ratio of their axes, and” 

(2) “that in equal spheroidal figures the squares on the ‘diameters’ are re- 
ciprocally proportional to the axes, and, if in spheroidal figures the squares on 
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the ^diameters’ are reciprocally proportional to the axes, the spheroids are 
equal. 

'‘Such also is the problem, From a given spheroidal figure or conoid to cut 
off a segment by a plane drawn parallel to a given plane so that the segment 
cut off is equal to a given cone or cylinder or to a given sphere. 

"After prefixing therefore the theorems and directions which are necessary 
for the proof of them, I will then proceed to expound the propositions them- 
selves to you. Farewell.” 


DEFINITIONS 


"If a cone be cut by a plane meeting all the sides [generators] of the cone, the 
section will be either a circle or a section of an acute-angled cone [an ellipse]. If 
then the section be a circle, it is clear that the segment cut off from the cone 
towards the same parts as the vertex of the cone will be a cone. But, if the 
section be a section of an acute-angled cone [an ellipse], let the figure cut off 
from the cone towards the same parts as the vertex of the cone be called a 
segment of a coiie. Let the base of the segment be delincnl as the plane compre- 
hended by the section of the acute-angled cone, its vertex as the point which is 
also the vertex of the cone, and its axis as the straight linci joining the vertex 
of the cone to the centre of the section of the acute-angled cone. 

"And if a (\ylinder be cut by two parallel planes meeting all the sides [gen- 
erators] of the cylinder, the sections will be cither circles or sections of acute- 
angled cones [ellipses] equal and similar to one another. If then the sections be 
circles, it is clear that the figure cut off from the cylinder between the parallel 
planes will be a cylinder. But, if the sections be sections of acute-angled cones 
[ellipses], let the figure cut off from the cylinder between the parallel planes be 
called Si frustum of a cylinder. And let the bases of the frustum be defined as the 
planes comprehended by the sections of the acute-angled corn^s [ellipses], and 
the axis as the straight line joining the centres of the sections of the acute- 
angled cones, so t hat the axis will be in the same straight line with the axis of 
the cylinder.” 

Lemma 

If in an ascending arithmeiical progression consisting of the magnitudes Ai, 
Aft, • -An the common difference he equal to the least term Ai, then 

n •An<2(Ai+A2+ • • •+An), 
o/rid >2(Ai+A2”f- * • *+An-i). 

[The proof of this is given incidentally in the treatise On Spirals, Prop. 11. 
By placing lines side by side to represent the terms of the progression and then 
producing each so as to make it equal to the greatest term, Archimedes gives 
the equivalent of the following proof. 


If 

we have also 
And 

Therefore 

whence 

and 


<Sn=*Ai+A2+ * * • + An-1 
Sn=* An+An-~1 + A„~2+ * 
Ai+An-1 — A2+An~2*= * 
2Sn= (n+l)An, 

n 'An<2Sn, 
n *An>2Sn-l. 


Thus, if the progression is a, 2a, • • *na, 

I 




o 
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but 


IfAuB,,Ci, 
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n%< 2 S», 

> 2 Sn-l.'\ 

Proposition 1 


Ki and At, Bt, Ct, -Kt be two series of magnitudes such that 
Ax'.Bi=At:Bt, \ 

Bi:C\—Bt\ Ct, and so on,) 

Kt and At, Bt, Ct, ■ ■ Kt be two other series such that 
Ai Az^^At At, I 

Bi : Bz==Bt : Bt, and so on,j 
(Ai+-Bi+Ci+ • • •+/?!) : (A3+B8+C8+ 

= (A 2 +i 32 +Ca+ • • •+7^2) : (A4+JB4+ • 

The proof is as follows. 


and if As, Bz, Cs, 


then 


(/ 3 ) 


• •+7^3) 
•+72:4). 


Since 
and 
while 

we have, ex aequali. 
Similarly 




(y) 


Az • Ai=Ai Azy 
Ai i jBi = ^2 • Bz, 

B\ : Bz=B 2 ^ Bif 
Az • Bz^Ai : Bi. 

Bz : Cz — Bi Ca, and so on. 

Again, it follows from equations (a) that 

A 1 1 A 2^ Bi ! B2 ^ Cl ; C?2 =*= • * • 

Therefore 

A I : A 2 ^{Ai+Bi+CiA- * * *+^1) : (A 2+B2+ • * *+i^ 2 ), 
or (i 4 i+^i+Ci+ • ‘ • 4 ‘ivi) : i 4 t= (A2+J?2+C2+ • • *+-^2) t A2J 
and Ai : Az — Az : ^l4, 

while from equations (7) it follows in like manner that 

Az • (yls+JSs+Cad" • • •A'Kz) =^Aa : (A4+J54+C4+ • • •+7^4). 

By the last three equations, ex aequali, 

{A1+B1+C1+ • • ^+Ki) : {Az+Bz+Cz+ * • -+70) 

= (A2+7J2 + C'2+ * • * + 7^2) ■ (A4 + -B4 + C4+ • • * + 7^4). 

Cor. If any terms in the third and fourth series corresponding to terms in 
the first and second be left out, the result is the same. For example, if the last 
terms Kz, Ka arc absent, 

(Ai+Bi4-Ci+ • • 'ArKi) : (A3+58+C3+ h78) 

= (A2+JB2+C2+ • • -+7^2) : (il4+B4+C4+ • • -+74), 
where 7 immediately precedes K in each scries. 


Lemma to Proposition 2 
[On Spirals, Prop. 10.] 

IfAi,A2,Az, ' • Anhen lines forming an ascending arithmetical progression in 
which the common difference is equal to the least term Ai, then 

(n4“l)-4n^+Ai(i4i+A2+A8+ • • •+An)=»3(ili^+A2^+A3^+ • • •+An*). 
Let the lines An, An~i, An-2, . . .Ai be placed in a row from left to right. 
Produce An-i, An-2, . . . Ai until they are each equal to An, so that the parts 
produced are respectively equal to Aj, A2, . . . An-i. 

Taking each line successively, we have 

2A *=2A ® 

(Ai+An-i)**=Ai^+A*n-i+2Ai -A 1, 

(A2+An-2)^“**A2®4“A®n-2+2A2 ’An-.2, 
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(•4n-l+.4l)* = A®n-l+Al*+2i4„_i -Ai. 

And, by addition, 

/ ^ (n+l)AV = 2(Ai>^+A2*+ • • •+A„*) 

+ 2Al •An-l+2As •An-S+ • • • +2An-l -Al. 
Ai A» An.jAn.jA,,., Thercforo, in order to obtain the re- 

quired result, we have to prove that 

2(Ai ■An-iA'Ai -An-i-^- • • •+A„_i -Ai)-!- 

Ai(Ai-1-A2+ A 3-I- • • •+A„) 

= Ai2-hA2H • • (a) 

Now 

2A2 -A „_2 = Al ■4A„_2, because A2=2 Ai, 
2As An-j^Ai -CAn-j, because A3=3Ai, 

2A„_i ■Ai = Ai •2(n-l)Ai. 

It follows that 

2(Ai •An-i+A2 •A„_2-t- • • --I-Ab-i 'Ai)-!- 

AnA„_|A „.2 Aj Ai A) Ai(Ai-l-A2+ l-A„)=Ai{A„-l-3A„_i-f- 

5A„_2 +---+( 2n-l)Ai}. 

And this last expression can be proved to be equal to 

Ai^+Ai^+ • • -1-A„^ 

For A„*=A,(/i-A„) 

=Ai{A„-l-(n-l)A„} 

= Ai{ An-l-2(A»_i+A,^.,2-h • • •-bAi)), 
because (n— l)A„=A«_i-l-Ai 

+A»_2+A2 

+ • • * 

+Ai4‘Ab_i. 

Similarly A Vi = A 1 { A „_i+ 2(A b_ 2+ A „_3^ h Ai) } , 

A2*=A,(A2+2 Ai), 

Ai2=A, Ai; 
whence, by addition, 

Ai* 4‘A2®+A3*+ • • •+A»^=Ai{AB+3An-i+5A»_2+ • • •-l-(2tt— l)Ai). 
Thus the equation marked («) above is true; and it follows that 
(n+l)A„='+A,(Ai+A2+A3+ • • •+A„) = 3(Aa*+A2*+ • • •+A„*). 

Cor. 1. From this it is evident that 

n •A„='<3(Ai2+A2*+ • ■ •+Ab*). (1) 

Also An*= AijAn+2(An-i+An_2-|- • • •“l-Ai)}, RS above, 

so that A»^>Ai(A„-+-A„_i4- l-Ai), 

and therefore 

Ab® + Ai(Ai+A 2-1" ■ ■ •+An)<2An*. 

It follows from the proposition Oiat 

n •A„2>3(Ai 2+A2*4- • • -d-A Vi). (2) 

Coe. 2. All these results will hold if w6 substitute similar figures for squires 
on a)ll ttii lines; for similar figures aiii in the duplicate ratio of their sides. 
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Proposition 2 

If Ai, A 2 - ■ -An be any number of areas such that 

Ai=ax+x^, 

A 2 = a •2x+(2x)®, 

^3 = a -Sx+^Sx)*, 

An=a -nx+inxy, 

then n : (^i+- 42+ h-4„) <(a+nx) : 

( n 71X\ ' 

2"^ 3 /* \ 

For, by the Lemma immediately preceding Prop. 1 , 

n ‘anx<(ax+a •2x+ +-a -n x), 

and >2(ax+a •2x+ \-a -n — lx). 

Also, by the Lemma preceding this proposition, 

n •(nx)^<3{x^+(2x)^+(3x)2+jjj_+(nx)^} 
and >3{x2+(2x)2+ •*-+(^x)2}. 

Hence 

f^^-|_.M^5L<[(aa;4.a;2)^{a .2x+(2x)*H 1- {a •nx+(rax)=}], 

and 

>[(ax+x2)+{a •2x+{2x)^}+ h{a -n — lx+(n — Ix)^}], 

an^x , n(nx)2 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

or — 2 — I 3 — <Ai+A 2 + * • •+An, 

and >Ai+A 2 + * * •+An~i. 

It follows that 

U 'An : (Al+Az■^ \-An) <n{a -nx+inx)^] : 

or n 'An I (^ 1 +^ 2 + * ' -d-An) < (a+nx) : ' 

also rt 'An : (A 1 +A 2 + • • -H-An-^OXa+nx) : (|+y). 

Proposition 3 

(1) // TP, TP' be two tangents to any conic meeting in 2\ and if Qq, Q'q' be any 
two chords parallel respectively to TP, TP' and meeting in 0, then 

QO Oq : Q'O Oq'-^TP ^ : TP'\ 

‘‘And this is proved in the elements of conics.^^^ 

(2) If QQ' be a chord of a parabola bisected in V by the diameter PV, and if PV 
be of constant length, then the areas of the triangle PQQ' and of the segment PQQ' 
are both constant whatever be the direction of QQ', 

Let ABB' be the particular segment of the parabola whose vertex is A, so 
that BB' is bisected perpendicularly by the axis at the point where AH » jPF. 

Draw QD perpendicular to PV. 


^In the treatises on conics by Ahstaeus and Euclid. 
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Let Pa be the parameter of the principal ordinates, and let p be another line 
of such length that 

QV^-.QD^^p-.pa', 

it will then follow that p is equal to the par- 
ameter of the ordinates to the diameter PV, 
i.e. those which are parallel to QV. 

“For this is proved in the conics.”^ 

Thus 

And Bm = Pa AH, while A/f = PF. 
Therefore QF* : BH^ = p : pa. 

But QV^--.Qn^ = p:pa] 

hence BH = QD. 

Thus BH AH^-QD PV, 

and therefore AABB' = APQQ ' ; 
that is, the area of the triangle PQQ' is con- 
stant so long as PV is of constant length. 
Hence also the area of the segment PQQ' is constant under the same condi- 
tions; for the segment is equal to jiAPQQ'. [Quadrature of the Parabola, Prop. 
17 or 24.] 
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PUOPOSITION 4 

The area of any ellipse is to that of the auxiliary circle as the minor axis to the 
major. 

Let A A' be the major and BB' the minor axis of the ellipse, and let BB’ 
meet the auxiliary circle in b, b'. 

Suppose 0 to be such a circle that 

(circle A6A'60 :0 = CA:CB. 

Then shall 0 be equal to the area of the ellipse. 




For, if not, 0 must be either greater or less than the ellipse. 

I. If possible, let 0 be greater than the ellipse. 

We can then inscribe in the circle 0 an equilateral polygon of 4n sides such 
that its area is greater than that of the ellipse, [cf . On the Sphere and Cylinder, 
I. 6.] 

‘The theorem which is here assumed by Archimedes as known ... is easily deduced from 
Apollonius I. 49. . . . 
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Let this be dome, and inscribe in the auxiliary circle of the dlipse the polygon 
AefbghA'. . . similar to that inscribed in O. Let the perpendiculars e.M, fN,. . . 
on A A' meet the ellipse in E, F,. . . respectively. Join AE, EF, FB,. . . . 

Suppose that P' denotes the area of the polygon inscrilied in the auxiliary 
circle, and P that of the polygon inscribed in the ellipse. 

Then, since all the lines eM, fN, ■ ■ • are cut in the same proportions at E, 

F,. . 

i.e. *’ eM :EM=fN :FN= ■■■ = hC :BC, 

the pairs of triangles, as eAM, EAM, and the pairs of trapeziums, as eMNf, 

EMNF, are all in the same ratio to one another as hC to BC, or as CA to CB. 

Therefore, by addition, ; 

P> ■.P = CA -.CB. I 

Now P' : (polygon inscribed in 0) 

= (circle d6A'60 :0 
= CA : CB, by hypothesis. 

Therefore P is equal to the polygon inscribed in 0. 

But this is impossible, because the latter polygon is by hypothesis greater 
than the ellipse, and a fortiori greater than P. 

Hence 0 is not greater than the ellipse. 

II. If possible, let 0 be less than the ellipse. 

In this case we inscribe in the ellipse a polygon P with 4n equal sides such 
that P>0. 

Let the perpendiculars from the angular points on the axis A A' he produced 
to meet the auxiliary circle, and let the corresponding polygon {P') in the 
circle be formed. 

Inscribe in 0 a polygon similar to P'. 

Then P':P-=CA-.CB 

— (circle AbA'h') : O, by hypothesis, 

= P' : (polygon inscribed in O). 

Therefore the polygon inscribed in O is equal to the polygon P; which is 
impossible, because P>0. 

Hence O, being neither greater nor less than the ellipse, is equal to it; and 
the required result follows. 


Proposition 5 

If A A', BB' be the major and minor axis of an ellipse respectively, and if d be the 
diameter of any circle, then 

{area of ellipse) : {area of circle) = A A' • BB' : d®. 

For 

(area of ellipse) : (area of auxiliary circle) : A A' [Prop. 4] 

=AA' ’BB' :AA'\ 

And 

(area of aux. circle) : (area of circle with diam. d)^AA'^ : d\ 
Therefore the required result follows ex aequali. 

Proposition 6 

The areas of ellipses arc as the rectangles under their axes. 

This follows at once from Props. 4, 5. 

Cor. The areas of similar ellipses are as the squares of corresponding (uees. 
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Peoposition 7 

Given an ellipse with centre C, and a line CO drawn perpendicular to its plane, it 
is possible to find a circular cone with vertex 0 and such that the given ellipse is a 
section of it [or, in other words, to find the circular sections of the cone with vertex 0 
passing through the circumference of the ellipse]. 

Conceive an ellipse with BB' as its minor axis and lying in a plane perpen- 
dicular to that of the paper. Let CO be drawn perpendicular to the plane of the 
ellipse, and let 0 be the vertex of the required cone. Produce OB, OC, OB', and 
in the same plane with them draw BED meeting OC, OB' produced in E, D 
respectively and in such a direction that 

BEED:EO^ = CA^:CO^, 
where CA is half the major axis of the ellipse. 

“And this is possible, since 

BE ■ ED : EO^>BC ■ CB' : CO\" 

[Both the construction and this proposition are assumed as known.] 

Now conceive a circle with BD as diam- 
eter lying in a plane at light angles to 
that of the paper, and describe a cone with 
this circle for its base and with vertex 0. 

We have therefore to prove that the 
given ellipse is a section of the cone, or, if 
P be any point on the ellipse, that P lies 
on the surface of the cone. 

Draw PN perpendicular to BB'. Join 
ON and produce it to meet BD in M, and 
let MQ be drawn in the plane of the circle 
on BD as diameter perpendicular to BD 
and meeting the circle in Q. Also let FG, 
D II K be drawn through E, M respectively 
parallel to BB'. 

We have then 

QM* HM MK^ BM ■ MD : HM ■ MK 
^BE • ED : FE ■ EG 
= {BE ■ ED : EO^) • {EO ^ : FE ■ EG) 

= {CA^: CO^) {CO ^ ; BC ■ CB') 

=PAr* : BN ■ NB'. 

Therefore QM* : Pm = IIM MK : BN ■ NB' 

:0N*; 

whence, since PN, QM are parallel, OPQ is a straight line. 

But Q is on the circumference of the circle on BD as diameter; therefore OQ 
is a generator of the cone, and hence P lies on the cone. 

Thus the cone passes through all points on the ellipse. 

Proposition 8 

Given an ellipse, a plane through one of its axes A A' and perpendicular to the 
plane of the ellipse, and a line CO dravm from C, the centre, in the given plane 
through AA' but not perpendicular to AA', it is possible to find a cone with vertex 
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O such that the given ellipse is a section of it [or, in other words, to find the circular 
sections of the cone with vertex 0 whose surface passes through the circumference 
of the ellipse]. 

By hypothesis, OA, OA' are unequal. Produce OA' to D so that OA=^OD. 
Join AT), and draw FG through C parallel to it. 

The given ellipse is to be supposed to lie in a plane perpendicular to the 
plane of the paper. Let BB' be the other axis of the ellipse. 

Conceive a plane through AD perpendicular to the plane of the paper, and 
in it describe either (a), if CB^==FC • CG, a circle with diameter AD, or (6), if 
not, an ellipse on AT) as axis such that, if d be the other axis, 

d^:AD^^^CB^:FCCG. 

Take a cone with vertex 0 whose sur- 
face passes through the circle or ellipse 
just drawn. This is possible even when 
the curve is an ellipse, because the line 
from 0 to the middle point of AD is per- 
pendicular to the plane of the ellipse, 
and the construction is effected by 
means of Prop. 7. 

Let P be any point on the given el- 
lipse, and we have only to prove that P 
lies on the surface of the cone so de- 
scribed. 

Draw PAT perpendicular to AA'. Join 
ON, and produce it to meet AD in Af. 

Through M draw HK parallel to A' A. 

Lastly, draw MQ perpendicular to 
the plane of the paper (and therefore 
perpendicular to both HK and AD) 
meeting the ellipse or circle about AD 
(and therefore the surface of the cone) in Q. 

Then 

QM2 : HM • MK==(QM^ : DM * MA) • (DM • MA : HM * MK) 

= (d2 : AD^) • (FC • CG : A'C • CA) 

= {CB^ : FC • CG) • (FC • CG : A'C • CA) 

^PN^:A'N*NA. 

Therefore, alternately, 

QAP . . MK : A'N • NA 

= OM^:ON\ 

Thus, since PN, QM are parallel, OPQ is a straight line; and, Q being on the 
surface of the cone, it follows that P is also on the surface of the cone. 

Similarly all points on the ellipse are also on the cone, and the ellipse is 
therefore a section of the cone. 


o 



Proposition 9 

Given an ellipse, a plane through one of its axes and perpendicular to that of (he 
ellipse, and a straight line CO drawn from the centre C of the ellipse in the given 
plant through the axis but not perpendicular to that axis, it is possible to find a 
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cylinder with axis OC such that the ellipse is a section of it [or, in other words, to 
find the circular sections of the cylinder with axis OC whose surface passes through 
the circumference of the given ellipse]. 

Let A A' be an axis of the ellipse, and suppose the plane of the ellipse to be 
perpendicular to that of the paper, so that OC lies in the plane of the paper. 

Draw AD, A'E parallel to CO, and let 
DE be the line through 0 perpendicular 
to both AD and A^E. 

We have now three different cases 
according as the other axis BB' of the 
ellipse is (1) equal to, (2) greater than, 
or (3) less than, DE. 

(1) Suppose BB'^DE. 

Draw a plane through DE at right 
angles to OC, and in this plane describe 
a circle on DE as diameter. Through 
this circle describe a cylinder with axis OC. 

This cylinder shall be the cylinder required, or its surface shall pass through 
every point P of the ellipse. 

For, if P be any point on the ellipse, draw PN perpendicular to AA'; 
through N draw NM parallel to CO meeting DE in M, and through M, in the 
plane of the circle on DE as diameter, draw MQ perpendicular to DE, meeting 
the circle in Q. 

Then, since DE — BB\ 

pm : AN • NA'^DO ^ : AC • CA\ 

And DM • ME : AN • NA^-^DO ^ : AC\ 

since AD, NM, CO, A*E are parallel. 

Therefore Pm—DM • ME 

^QM\ 

by the property of the circle. 

Hence, since PN, QM are equal as well as parallel, PQ is parallel to and 
therefore to CO. It follows that PQ is a generator of the cylinder iiose surface 
accordingly passes through P. 

(2) If BB'>DE, we take E' on A'E such that and describe a 

circle on DE' as diameter in a plane perpendicular I'hat of the paper; and the 
rest of the construction and proof is exactly sim*®’^ those given for case (1). 

(3) 

TaH “ point K on CO produced such 
that 

DO^-CB^=OK^. 

’’rom K draw KR perpendicular to 
^le plane of the paper and equal to CB. 
Thus OR^=^OK'^+CB^ = OD\ 

In the plane containing DE, OR de- 
scribe a circle on DE as diameter. 
Through this circle (which must pass 
through R) draw a cylinder with axis OC. 
We have then to prove that, if P be 
any point on the given ellipse, p p® on cylinder so described. 
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Draw PN perpendicular to AA\ and through N draw NM parallel to CO 
meeting DE in M, In the plane of the circle on DE as diameter draw MQ 
perpendicular to DE and meeting the circle in Q. 

Lastly, draw QH perpendicular to NM produced. QH will then be perpen- 
dicular to the plane containing AC, DE, i.e. the plane of the paper. 

Now QH^ : : 0R\ by similar triangles. 

And QM^ : AN • NA'-^DM • ME : AN • NA' 

^OD^:CA\ 

Hence, ez aequali, since OR — OD, 

QH'^:ANNA^^KR^:CA^ 

^CB^iCA^ I 

:^PN^:ANNA\ \ 

Thus QH^PN. And QH, PN are also parallel. Accordingly PQ is parallel to 
MN, and therefore to CO, so that PQ is a generator, and the cylinder passes 
through P. l 

Proposition 10 

It was proved by the earlier geometers that any two cones have to one another 
the ratio compounded of the ratios of their bases and of their heights.^ The same 
method of proof will show that any segments of cones have to one another the 
ratio compounded of the ratios of their bases and of their heights. 

The proposition that any frustum^ of a cylinder is triple of the conical segment 
which has the same base as the frushim and equal height is also proved in the same 
manner as the proposition that the cylinder is triple of the cone which has the 
same base as the cylinder and equal height.^ 

Proposition 11 


(1) If a paraboloid, of revolution be cut by a plajie through, or parallel to, the axis, 
the section will be a parabola equal to the origwal parabola which by its revolution 
generates the paraboloid. And the axis of the section will be the intersection between 
the cx^ing plane and the plane through the axis of the paraboloid at right angles 
to the cutitr,/ 2 , vlane. 

If the paraboloid be cut by a plane at right angles to its axis, the section will be a 
circle whose centre is ch the axis, 

(2) If a hyperboloid of 7 ^^^Qiy^tion be cut by a plane through the axis, parallel to 
the axis, or through the omtr^,ihc section will he a hyperbola, (a) if the section be 
through the axis, equal, {b) tf P^^alkl to the axis, similar, (c) if through the centre, 
not similar, to the original hyperi^^i^ which by its revolution generates the hyper- 
boloid* And the axis of the section x jj intersection of the cutting plane and 

the plane through the axis of t fJ^Vi'^rboloid at right angles to the cutting plane. 

Any section of the kyp^bohid by . ^ 

circle whose centre is on the axis. 


( 3 ) If any of the ^heroM figures U ^ ^ 

to the axis, the eechm will be an elhpe ^ ^ ^ 

eguoZ, (6) if parallel to the axta, mrmlm,. ^ revolution gen- 


iThia follows from Eucl. xii. 11 and 14 takei, .rvi^^ictL 

j I > together. Cf. On the Sphere and Cyhnder t, 

*ThiB proposition was proved by Eudojoui, , r, c i. . 

Cylinder i. Cf. Eucl. xn, 10. .u preface to On Sphere and 
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erates the figure. And the axis of the section will be the intersection of cutting 
•plane and the plane through the axis of the spheroid at right angles to the cutting 
plane. 

If the section be by a plane at right angles to the axis of the spheroid, it wiU be a 
circle whose centre is on the axis. 

(4) If any of the said figures he cut by a plane through the axis, and if a per- 
pendicular be draum to the plane of section from any point on the surface of the 
figure but not on the section, that perpendicular unit fall within the section. 

“And the proofs of all these propositions are evident.” 


Proposition 12 

If a paraboloid of revolution be cut by a plane neither parallel nor pendicular to 
the axis, ami if the plane through the axis perpendicular to the cutting plane inter- 
sect it in a straight line of which the portion intercepted within the paraboloid is 
RR', the section of the paraboloid will be an ellipse whose major axis is RR' and 
whose minor axis is equal to the perpendicular distance between the lines through 
R, R' parallel to the axis of ike paraboloid. 

Suppose the cutting plane to be perpendicular to the plane of the paper, and 
let the latter be the plane through the axis ANF of the paraboloid which inter- 
sects the cutting plane at right angles in RR’. Let RII be parallel to the axis of 
the paraboloid, and R’ll perpendicular to RH. 

Let Q be any point on the section made by the cutting plane, and from Q 
draw QM perpendicular to RR'. QM will therefore be perpendicular to the 
plane of the paper. 

Through M draw DMFE perpendicular to the axis ANF meeting the para- 
bolic section made by the plane of the paper in D, E. Then QM is perpendicular 

to DE, and, if a plane be drawn through 
DE, QM, it will be perpendicular to the 
axis and will cut the paraboloid in a circu- 
lar section. 

Since Q is on this circle, 

QM^^DM ■ ME. 

Again, if PT be that tangent to the parar 
bolic section in the plane of the paper which 
is parallel to RR', and if the tangent at A 
meet PT in 0, then, from the property of 
the parabola, 

DM • ME : RM • MR’ = AO^ : OP^ [Prop. 3 (1)] 

=A0=* : 0T\ since AN-=AT. 

Therefore QM^ : RM ■ MR’=^A0^ : OT^ 

=R’IP : RR’\ 
by similar triangles. 

Hence Q lies on an ellipse whose major axis is RR’ and whose minor axis b 
equal to R’H. 



Propositions 13, 14 

If a hyperboloid of revolution be cut by a plane meeting all the generators of the 
enveloping cone, or if an ‘oblong’ spheroid be cut by a plane not perpendicular to 
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iJie axis,^ and if a plane through the axis intersect the cutting plane at right angles 
in a straight line on which the hyperboloid or spheroid intercepts a length RR , 
then the section by the culling plane will be an ellipse whose major axis is RR . 

Suppose the cutting plane to be at right angles to the plane of the paper, and 
suppose the latter plane to be that through the axis ANF which intersects the 


T 



cutting plane at right angles in RR'. The section of the hyperboloid or spheroid 
by the plane of the paper is thus a hyperbola or ellipse having ANF for its 
transverse or major axis. 

Take any point on the section made b> lh(' cutting plane, as Q, and draw 
QM perpendicular to RR'. QM will then be perpendicular to the plane of the 
paper. 

Through M draw DFE at right angles to the axis ANF meeting the hyper- 
bola or ellipse laD, E\ and through QM, DE let a plane be described. This 
plane will accordingly be peipendicular to the axis and will cut the hyperboloid 
or spheroid in a circular section. 

Thus QM-^DMME. 

Let PT be that tangent to the hyperbola or ellipse which is parallel to RR', 
and let the tangent at A meet PT in 0. 

Then, by the property of the hyperbola or ellipse, 

DM ■ ME : RM • MR' = 0A- : 0P\ 
or ■■ PM • MR' = OA ^ ; 0P\ 

Now (1) in the hyperbola O-l <0P, because AT<AN, and accordingly 

OT<OP, while OA <0T, 

(2) in the ellipse, if KK' be the diameter parallel to RR', and BB' the 
minor axis, 

BC ■ OB ' : KC ■ CK'-=OA ^ : OP^; 
and BC ■ CB'<KC CK', so that OA <0P. 

Hence in both cases the locus of Q is an ellipse whose major axis is RR'. 

Cob. 1. If the spheroid be a ‘flat’ spheroid, the section will be an ellipse, and 
everything will proceed as before except that RR' will in this case be the 
minor axis. 

‘Archimedes begins Prop. 14 for the spheroid with the remark that, when the cutting plane 
passes through or is parallel to the axis, the case is clear. Cf. Prop. 11 (3). 
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Cor 2. In all conoids or spheroids parallel sections will be similar, since the 
ratio OA ^ : OP^ is the same for all the parallel sections. 

Proposition 15 

(1) If from any point on the surface of a conoid a line he drawn, in the case of the 
paraboloid, parallel to the axis, and, in the case of the hyperboloid, parallel to any 
line passing through the vertex of the enveloping cone, the part of the straight line 
which is in the same direction as the convexity of the surface will fall without it, 
and the part which is in the other direction within it 

For, if a plane be drawn, in the case of the paraboloid, through the axis and 
the point, and, in the case of the hyperboloid, through the given point and 
through the given straight line drawn through the vertex of the enveloping 
cone, the section by the plane will be (a) in the paraboloid a parabola whose 
axis is the axis of the paraboloid, (h) in the hyperboloid a hyperbola in which 
the given line through the vertex of the enveloping cone is a diameter.^ 

[Prop. 11] 

Hence the property follow's from the plane properties of the conics. 

(2) If a plane touch a conoid without cutting it, it will touch it at one point OJily, 
and the plane drawn through the point of contact and the axis of the conoid will be 
at right angles to the plane which toiwhcs it. 

For, if possible, let the plane touch at two points. Draw^ through each point 
a parallel to the axis. The plane passing through both parallels will therefore 
either pass through, or be parallel to, the axis. Hence the section of the conoid 
made by this plane will be a conic [Prop. 11 (1), (2)], the two points will lie on 
this (ionic, and the line joining them will lie within the conic and therefore 
within the conoid. But this line will be in the tangent plane, since the two 
points are in it. Therefore some portion of the tangent plane will be within the 
conoid; w’hich is impossible, since the plane does not cut it. 

Therefore the tangemt plane touches in one point only. 

That the plane through the point of contact and the axis is perpendicular 
to the tangent plane is evident in the particular case w here the point of contact 
is the vertex of the conoid. For, if two planes through the axis cut it in two 
conics, the tangents at Ihe vertex in both conics will be perpendicular to the 
axis of the conoid. And all such tangents will be in the tangent plane, w'hich 
must therefore be perpendicular to the axis and to any plane 
through the axis. 

If the point of contact P is not the vertex, draw the plane 
passing through the axis AN and the point P, It will cut the 
conoid in a conic W'hose axis is AiV and the tangent plane in a line 
DPE touching the conic at P. Draw^ PNP' perpendicular to the 
axis, and draw a plane through it also perpendicular to the axis. 
This plane will make a circular section and meet the tangent 
plane in a tangent to the circle, which will therefore be at right 
angles to PN. Hence the tangent to the circle will be at right 
angles to the plane containing PN, AN; and it follows that this 
last plane is perpendicular to the tangent plane. 

Hliere seems to be some error in the text here, which says that “the diameter'* (i.e. axis) 
of the hyperbola is “the straight line drawn in the conoid from the vertex of the cone.'' But 
this straight line is not, in general, the axis of the section. 
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Phoposition 16 

(1) If a plane touch any of the spheroidal figures without cutting it, it will touch 
at one point only, and the plane through the point of contact and the axis will be at 
right angles to the tangent plane. 

This is proved by the same method as the last proposition. 

(2) If any conoid or spheroid he cut by a plane through the axis, and if through 
any tangent to the resulting conic a plane be erected at right angles to the plane of 
section, the plane so erected will touch the conoid or spheroid in the same point as 
that in which the line touches the conic. 

For it cannot meet the surface at any other point. If it did, the perpendicular 
from the second point on the cutting plane would be perpendicular also to the 
tangent to the conic and would therefore fall outside the surface. But it must 
fall within it. [Prop. 11 (4)j 

(3) If two parallel planes touch any of the spheroidal figures, the line joining the 
points of contact will pass through the centre of the spheroid. 

If the planes are at right angles to the axis, the proposition is obvious. If not, 
the plane through the axis and one point of contact is at right angles to the 
tangent plane at that point. It is therefore at right angles to the parallel tan- 
gent plane, and therefore passes through the second point of contact. Hence 
both points of contact lie on one plane through the axis, and the proposition 
is reduced to a plane one. 

Proposition 17 

If two parallel planes touch any of the spheroidal figures, and another plane be 
drawn parallel to the tangent pianos and passing through the centre, the line drawn 
through any point of the circumference of the resulting section parallel to the chord 
of contact of the tangent planes will fall outside the spheroid. 

This is proved at once by reduction to a plane proposition. 

Archimedes adds that it is evident that, if the plane parallel to the tangent 
planes does not pass through the centre, a straight line drawn in the manner 
described will fall without the spheroid in the direction of the smaller segment 
but within it in the other direction. 

Proposition 18 

Any spheroidal figure which is cut by a plane through the centre is divided, both 
os regards its surface and its volume, into two equal parts by that plane. 

To prove this, Archimedes takes another equal and similar spheroid, divides 
it amilarly by a plane through the centre, and then uses the method of 
application. 

Propositions 19, 20 

Given a segment cut off by a plane from a paraboloid or hyperboloid of revolution, 
or a segment of a spheroid less than half the spheroid also cut off by a plane, it is 
possible to inscribe in the segment one solid figure and to circumscribe about it 
another solid figure, each made up of cylinders or ^frusta^^ of cylinders of equal 
height, and such that the circumscribed figure exceeds the inscribed figure by a 
volufJS^ less than that of any given solid. 

Let the plane base of the segment be perpendicular to the plane, of the paper, 
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and let the plane of the paper be the plane through the axis of the conoid or 
spheroid which cuts the base of the segment at right angles in BC. The section 
in the plane of the paper is then a conic BAC. [Prop. 11] 

Let BAF be that tangent to the conic which is parallel to BC, and let A be 
the point of contact. Through EAF draw a plane parallel to the plane through 
BC bounding the segment. The plane so drawn will then touch the conoid or 
spheroid at A. [Prop. 16] 

(1) If the base of the segment is at right angles to the axis of the conoid or 
spheroid, A will be the vertex of the conoid or spheroid, and its axis AD will 
bisect BC at right angles. 

(2) If the base of the segment is not at right angles to the axis of the conoid 
or spheroid, we draw AD 

(a) in the paraboloid, parallel to the axis, 

(b) in the hyperboloid, through the centre (or the vertex of the enveloping 
cone), 

(c) in the spheroid, through the centre, 

and in all the cases it will follow that AD bisects BC in D. 

Then A will be the vertex of the segment, and AD will be its axis. 

Further, the base of the segment udll be a circle or an ellipse with BC as 
diameter or as an axis respectively, and with centre D. We can therefore 
describe through this circle or ellipse a cylinder or a ‘frustum’ of a cylinder 
whose axis is AD. [Prop. 9] 

Dividing this cylinder or frustum 
continually into equal parts by planes 
parallel to the base, we shall at length 
arrive at a cylinder or frustum less in 
volume than any given solid. 

Let this cylinder or frustum be that 
whose axis is OD, and let AD be divided 

into parts equal to OD, at L, M, 

Through L, M, . .. draw lines parallel to 
BC meeting the conic in P, Q, . . . , and through these lines draw planes parallel 
to the base of the segment. These will cut the conoid or spheroid in circles or 
similar ellipses. On each of these circles or ellipses describe two cylinders or 
frusta of cylinders each with axis equal to OD, one of them lying in the direc- 
tion of A and the other in the direction of D, as shown in the figure. 

Then the cylinders or frusta of cylinders drawn in the direction of A make 
up a circumscribed figure, and those in the direction of D an inscribed figure, 
in relation to the segment. 

Also the cylinder or frustum PG in the circumscribed figure is equal to the 
cylinder or frustum PH in the inscribed figure, QI in the circumscribed figure 
is equal to QK in the inscribed figure, and so on. 

Therefore, by addition, 

(circumscribed fig.) «= (inscr. fig.) -1- (cylinder or frustum whose axis is OD), 

But the cylinder or frustum whose axis is OD is less than the given solid 
figure; whence the proposition follows. 

“Having set out these preliminary propositions, let us proceed to demon- 
strate the theorems propounded with reference to the figures^’’ 
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Propositions 21, 22 

Any segment of a paraboloid of revolution is half as large again as the cone or 
segment of a cone which has the same base and the same axis. 

Ijct the base of the segment be perpendicular to the plane of the paper, and 
let the plane of the paper be the plane through the axis of the paraboloid which 
cuts the base of the segment at right angles in BC and makes the parabolic 
section BAG. 

Let EF be that tangent to the parabola which is parallel to BC, and let A 
be the point of contact. i 

Then (1), if the plane of the base of the segment is perpendicular to the dxis 
of the paraboloid, that axis is the line AD bisecting BC at right angles in^. 

(2) If the plane of the base is not perpendicular to the axis of the parabolom, 
draw AD parallel to the axis of the paraboloid. AD will then bisect BC, but 
not at right angles. 

Draw through EF a plane parallel to the base of the segment. This will touch 
the paraboloid at A, and A will be the vertex of the segment, AD its axis. 

The base of the segment will be a circle with diameter BC or an ellipse with 
BC as major axis. 

Accordinglj' a cylinder or a frustum of a cylinder can be found passing 
through the circle or ellipse and having A D for its axis [I’rop. 9] ; and likewise 
a cone or a segment of a cone can be draw'n passing through the circle or 
ellipse and having A for vertex and AD for a.xis. [Prop. 8] 

Suppose X to be a cone equal to f (cone or segment of cone ABC). The cone 
X is therefore equal to half the cylinder or frustum of a cylinder EC. 

[Cf. Prop. 10] 

We shall prove that the volume of the segment of the paraboloid is equal 
toX. 

If not, the segment must be either greater or less than X. 

I. If possible, let the segment be greater than X. 

We can then inscribe and circumscrilw, as in the last proposition, figures 
made up of cylinders or frusta of cylinders with equal height and such that 
(circumscribed fig.) — (inscribed fig.) < (segment)— X. 

IjCt the groate.st of the cylinders or frusta forming the circumscribed figure 
be that whose base is the circle or ellipse about BC and whose axis is OD, and 
let the smallest of them be that whose base is the circle or ellipse about PP' 
and whose axis is AL. 

Let the greatest of the cylin- 
ders forming the inscribed figure 
be that whose base is the circle or 
ellipse about BR' and whose axis 
is OD, and let the smallest be that 
whose base is the circle or ellipse 
about PP' and whose axis is LM. 

Produce all the plane bases of 
the cylinders or frusta to meet the 
surface of the complete cylinder or frustum EC. 

Now, since 

(circumscribed fig.) — (inscr. fig.) < (segment)— X, 
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it follows that (inscribed figure) > X. (a) 

Next, comparing successively the cylinders or frusta with heights equal to 
OD and respectively forming parts of the complete cylinder or frustum EC 
and of the insciribed figure, we have 

(first cylinder or frustum in EC) : (first in inscr. fig.) 

=AD : AO 

= BD : TO, where AB meets OR in T. 

And (second cylinder or frustum in EC) : (second in inscr. fig.) 

=HO : SN, in like manner, 

and so on. 

Hence [Prop. 1] (cylinder or frustum EC) : (inscribed figure) 

= {BD+IIO+ ■■■): (TO+SN+ • • •), 

where BD, IIO, . . are all equal, and BD, TO, SN, . . . diminish in arithmetical 
progression. 

But [Lemma preceding Prop. 1] 

BD+HO+ ■ ■ ■>2(TO+SN+ ■ ■ •). 

Therefore (cylinder or frustum EC) >2 (inscribed fig.), 
or X> (inscribed fig.) ; 

which is impossible, by (a) above. 

II. If possible, let the segment be less than X. 

In this case we inscribe and circumscribe figures as before, but such that 
(circuinscr. fig.) — (inscr. fig.)<X — (segmentl, 
whence it follows that 

(circumscribed figure) <X. O) 

And, comparing the cylinders or frusta making up the complete cylinder or 
frustum CE and the circumscribed figure respectively, we have 

(fiist cylinder or fnistum in CE) : (first in circtimscr. fig.) 

= BD-:BD^ 

==BD : BD. 

(second in CE) : (second in circumscr. fig.) 

= 7/0^ :R0^ 

=AD:AO 
= H0 : TO, 

and so on. 

Hence [Prop. 1] 

(cylinder or frustum CE) : (circumscribed fig.) 

= {BD+nO+ ■■•): {,BD+TO+ • • •), 

<2:1, [Lemma preceding Prop. 1] 

and it follows that 

X < (circumscribed fig.) ; 
which is impossible, by (/3). 

Thus the segment, being neither greater nor less than X, is equal to it, and 
therefore to i (cone or segment of cone ABC). 

Proposition 23 

If from a paraboloid of revolution two segments be cut off, one by a plane perpen- 
dieviar to ihe axis, the other by a plane not perpendicular to the axis, and if the 
axes of ihe segments are equal, ihe segments will be equal in volume. 
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Let the two planes be supposed petpendicular to the plane of the paper, and 
let the latter plane be the plane through the axis of the paraboloid cutting the 
other two planes at right angles in BB', QQ' respectively and the paraboloid 
itself in the parabola QPQ'B'. 

Let AN, PV be the equal axes of the seg- 
ments, and A, P their respective vertices. 

Draw QL parallel to AN or PV and Q'L 
perpendicular to QL. 

Now, since the segments of the parabolic 
section cut off by BB', QQ' have equal ax^, 
the triangles ABB', PQQ' are equal [Prop. S(]. 
Also, if QD be perpendicular to PV, QD=BN 
(as in the same Prop. 3). \ 

Conceive two cones drawn with the samfe 
bases as the segments and with A, P as ver-r 
tices respectively. The height of the cone PQQ' 
is then PK, where PK is perpendicular to QQ'. 

Now the cones are in the ratio compounded 
of the ratios of their bases and of their 
heights, i.e. the ratio compounded of (1) the 
ratio of the circle about BB' to the ellipse 
about QQ', and (2) the ratio of AN to PK. 
That is to say, we have, by means of Props. 5, 12, 

(cone ABB') : (cone PQQ') = {BB'^ : QQ' ■ Q'L) (AN : PK). 

And BB' = 2BN = 2QD = Q'L, while QQ' = 2QV. 

Therefore 

(cone ABB') : (cone PQQ') = {QD : QV) -{AN : PK) 

= {PK : PV) (AN : PK) 

=AN : PV. 

Since AN —PV, the ratio of the cones is a ratio of equality; and it follows 
that the segments, being each half as large again as the respective cones [Prop. 
22], are equal. 




Proposition 24 

If from a paraboloid of revolution two segments be cut 
off by planes drawn in any manner, the segments will be 
to one another as the squares on their axes. 

For let the paraboloid be cut by a plane through 
the axis in the parabolic section P'PApp', and let the 
axis of the parabola and paraboloid be ANN'. 

Measure along ANN' the lengths AN, AN' equal to 
the respective axes of the given segmaits, and through 
N, N' draw planes perpendicular to the axis, making 
circular sections on Pp, P'p' as diameters respectively. 
With these circles as bases and with the common ver- 
tex A let two cones be described. 

Now the segments of the paraboloid whose bases 
are the circles about Pp, P'p' are equal to the given 
s^ments respectively, since their respective axes are 
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equal [Prop. 23]; and, since the segments APp, AP'p' are half as large again 
as the cones APp, AP'p' respectively, we have only to show that the cones 
are in the ratio of AN^ to AN'^. 

But 

(cone APp) : (cone AP'p') - (PN^ : P'N'^) ’{AN : AN') 

=-iAN :AN')iAN :AN') 
-=AN^:AN'^; 

thus the proposition is proved. 

Propositions 25, 26 

In any hyperboloid of revolution^ if A be the vertex and AD the axis of any segment 
cut off by a plane, and if CA be the semidiametcr of the hyperboloid through A 
{CA being of course in the same straight line ivith AD), then 
{segment) : {cone with same base and axis) 

^{AD+ZCA) : (AD+2CA). 

Let the plane cutting off the segment be perpendicular to the plane of the 
paper, and lot the latter ])lane l^e the plane through the axis of the hyperboloid 
which intersects the cutting plane at right angles in BB', and makes the hyper- 
bolic segment BAB', Let C be the centre of the hyperboloid (or the vertex of 
the enveloping cone). 

Let EF be that tangent to the hyperbolic section which is parallel to BB'. 
Let EF toiK'h at A, and join CA. Then CA produced will bisect BB' at D, CA 
will be a semi-diameter of the hyperboloid, A will be the vertex of the segment, 
and AD its axis. Produce AC to A' and II, so that AC — CA' — A'lL 

Through EF draw a plane parallel to the base of the segment. This plane 
will touch the hyperboloid at A . 

Then (1), if the base of the segment is at right angles to the axis of the 
hyperboloid, A will be the vertex, and AD the axis, of the hyperboloid as well 
as of the segment, and the base of the segment will be a circle on BB' as 
diameter. 

(2) If the base of the segment is not perpendicular to the axis of the hyper- 
boloid, the base will be an ellipse on BB' as major axis. [Prop. 13] 

Then we can draw a cylinder or a frustum of a cylinder EBB'F passing 
through the circle or ellipse about BB' and having AD for its axis; also we can 
describe a cone or a segment of a cone through the circle or ellipse and having 
A for its vertex. 

We have to prove that 

(segment ABB') : (cone or segment of cone ABB')— HD : A'D. 

Let F be a cone such that 

V : (cone or segment of cone ABB') —HD : A'D, (a) 

and we have to prove that V is equal to the segment. 

Now 

(cylinder or frustum EB') : (cone or segmt. of cone ABB')—Z : 1. 

HD 

Therefore, by means of (pc), .(cylinder or frustum EB') : V — A'D : -g- • (/3) 

If the segment is not equal to V, it must either be greater or less. 

' I. If possible, let the segment be greater than V. 

Inscribe end circumscribe to the segment figures made up of cylinders or 
frKsta cl cylinders, with axes along AD and all equal to one anothcor, such 
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(circumscribed fig.) — (inscr. fig.) < (segmt.) — V, 
whence (inscribed figure) > V. (y) 

Produce all the planes forming the bases of the cylinders or frusta of cylin- 
ders to meet the surface of the complete cylinder or frustum EB'. 


H 



Then, if ND be the axis of the greatest cylinder or frustum in the circum- 
scribed figure, the complete cylinder will be divided into cylinders or frusta 
each equal to this greatest cylinder or frustum. 

Let there be a number of straight lines a equal to A A ' and as many in num- 
ber as the parts into which AD is divided by the bases of the cylinders or frus- 
ta. To each line a apply a rectangle which shall overlap it by a square, and let 
the greatest of the rectangles be equal to the rectangle AD -A' E and the least 
equal to the rectangle Ah A'L-, also let the sides of the overlapping squares 
6, p, g, . . . Z be in descending arithmetical progression. Thus b,p,q,...l will be 
respectively equal to AD, AN, AM,...AL, and the rectangles (ab+b*), 
(ap-fp*),. . . (al+P) will be respectively equal to AD A'D, AN -A'N ,. . .AL • 
A'L. 

Suppose, further, that we have a series of spaces S each equal to the largest 
rectangle AD A'D and as many in number as the diminishing rectangles. 

‘"'•mparing now the successive cylinders or frusta (1) in the complete cylin- 
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der or frustum EB' and (2) in the inscribed figure, l)eginning from the base of 
the segment, we have 

(first cylinder or frustum in EB') : (first in inscr. figure) 

= BD^:PN- 

=AD A' D -.AN A'N, from the hyperbola, 

—S : {ap+p^). 

Again 

(second cylinder or frustum in EB') : (second in inscr. fig.) 
=-BD^:QM^ 

= AD A'D :AM A'M 
<=S : (aq+q'^), 

and so on. 

'Phc last cylinder or fnistum in the complete cylinder or frustum EB' has no 
cylinder or frustum corresponding to it in the inscribed figure. 

Combining the proportions, we have [Prop. I] 

(cylinder or frustum EB') : (inscribed figure) 

= (sum of all the spaces S) : {ap-\-p'^) + (aq-\-q^)+ • • • 

>(a+b) : [Prop. 2] 


>A^D : “g-, since a — AA\ b^AD^ 

>{EB') : F, by {(i) above. 

Hence (inscribed figure) < F. 

l^ut this is impossible, because, by (7) above, the inscribed figure is greater 
than 

IL Next suppose, if possible, that the segment is less than F. 

In this case wo circumscribe and inscril)c figures such that 

(circumscribed fig.) — (inscribed fig.) < F — (se'gment), 
whence we derive 

F> (circumscribed figure). (5) 

We now compare successive cylinders or frusta in the complete cylinder or 
frustum and in the circumscribed figure; and we have 

(first cylinder or frustum in EB*) : (first in circumscribed fig.) 

= S : (Ih+h*), 

(second in EB') : (second in circumscribed fig.) 

=S : (ap+p®), 

and so on. 

Hence [Prop. 1] 

(cylinder or frustum EB') : (circumscribed fig.) 

= (sum of all spaces S) : (afe+6*) + (ap+p*)+ • • • 


:(a+b) : (l+l) 


<A'D : 


HD 


<{EB') : V, by O) above. 


[Prop. 2] 
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length aa’ and “exceeding by squares’’ whose sides are respectively equal to 
DN,DM,...DA. 

For brevity, let DN be denoted by x, and aa' or 2CD by c, so that 
Iii=cx+x^, lii—c ■2x-\-i2x)‘\ ■ ■ ■ 

Then, comparing successively the cylinder or frusta of cylinders (1) in the 
complete cylinder or frustum EB' and (2) in the inscribed figure, we have 
(first cylinder or frustum in EB') : (first in inscribed fig.) 
=-BD^-:PN^- 
=AD A'D :AN A'N 

= aS : (first gnomon); i 

(second cylinder or frustum in EB') : (second in inscribed fig.) 

=S : (second gnomon), 

and so on. 

The last of the cylinders or frusta in the cylinder or frustum EB' has none 
corresponding to it in the inscribed figure, and there is no corresponding 
gnomon. 

Combining the proportions, we have [by Prop. 1] 

(cylinder or frustum EB') : (inscribed fig.) 

= (sum of all spaces *S’) : (sum of gnomons). 

Now the differences between S and the successive gnomons are Ri, R^, . . .fl„, 
while 

Ri = cx-\-x^, 

Ri = c •2a'+(2x)*, 


where b = nx=AD. 
Hence [Prop. 2] 


Rn=cb-\-b^ = S, 


(sum of all spaces S) : (i?i+/?24- !-/?„) <(c+fc) : d+|)- 

It follow's that 

fsum of all spaces S) : fsum of gnomons) >(c +6) : 


'Thus 


>A'D : 


TID 


(cylinder or frustum EB') : (inscribed fig.) 


>A'D 


_HD 
■ 3 


> (cylinder or frustum EB') : V, 

from (0) above. 

Therefore (inscribed fig.) < F; 

which is impossible, by (7) above. 

Hence the segment ABB' is not greater than V. 

II. If possible, let the segment ABB' be less than V. 

We then inscribe and circumscribe figures such that 

(circumscribed fig.) — (inscribed fig.) <V- (segment), 
whence F> (circumscribed fig.). (5) 

In this case we compare the cylinders or frusta in (EB') with those in the 
circumscribed figure. 
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Thus 


and so on. 
Lastly 

Now 


And 
so that 


(first cylinder or frustum in EB^) : (first in circumscribed fig.) 
= S :*S; 

(second in EB^) : (second in circumscribed fig.) 

= >S : (first gnomon), 


(last in EB') : (last in circumscribed fig.) 
==iS : (last gnomon). 

{S+(all the gnomons)} =nS--(/Ji+/? 2 + 

nS : i2i+/22+ * * ‘+/Zn-i>(c+6) : 

2h\ 


[Prop. 2] 


nS : {5+ (all the gnomons)} <(c+fe) : 

It follows that, if we combine the above proportions as in Prop. 1, we obtain 
(cylinder or frustum EB') : (circumscribed fig.) 

<(o+W:(M) 


<A'D : 


HD 


<(EB') : V, by (/3) above. 

Hence the circumscribed figure is greater tlian V ; which is impossible, by (5) 
above. 

Thus, since t he segment A BB' is neither greater nor less than V, it is equal 
to it ; and the proposition is proved. 

(2) The particular ease [Props. 27, 28] where the segment is half the spheroid 
differs from the above in that the distance CD or c/2 vanishes, and the rec- 
tangles ch+b'^ are simply squares (&"), so that the gnomons arc simply t,he 
differences between b- and x^, b^ and (2x)^, and so on. 

Instead therefore of Prop. 2 we use the Lemma to Prop. 2, Cor. 1, given above 

[On Sjnrals, Prop. 10], and instead of the ratio (c4-&) : (^+ 

ratio 3 : 2, whence (segment ABB') : (cone or segment of cone ABB') = 2 : 1. 


3/ 


we obtain the 


Propositions 31, 32 

7/ a plane divide a spheroid into two unequal segments, and if AN, A'N be the 
axes of the lesser and greater segments respectively, while C is the centre of the 
spheroid, then 

[greater segmt.) : (cone or segmt. of cone with same base and axis) 

= CA+AN:AN. 

Let the plane dividing the spheroid be that through PP' perpendicular to 
the plane of the paper, and let the latter plane be that through the axis of the 
spheroid which intersects the cutting plane in PP' and makes the elliptic 
section PAP' A'. 

Driiw th.e tangents to the ellipse which are parallel to PP'] let them touch 
the ellipse at A, A', and through the tangents draw planes parallel to the base 
of the segments. These planes will touch the spheroid at A, A', the line AA' 
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will pass through the centre C and bisect PP' in N, while AN, A'N will be the 
axes of the segments. 



Then (1) if the cutting ijlane be perpendicular to the axis of the spheroid, 
A A' will be that axis, and A, A' will be the vertices of the spheroid as well as of 
the segments. Also the sections of the spheroid by the cutting plane and all 
planes parallel to it will be circles. 

(2) If the cutting plane be not pcipcndicular to the axis, the base of the 
segments will be an ellipse of which PP' is an axis, and the sections of the 
spheroid by all planes parallel to the cutting plane will be similar ellipses. 

Draw a plane through C parallel to the base of the segments and meeting the 
plane of the paper in BB'. 

Construct three cones or segments of cones, two having A for their common 
vertex and the plane sections through PP', BB' for their respective bases, and 
a third having the plane section through PP' for its base and A' for its vertex. 

Produce CA to H and CA' to H' so that 

AH=A'H'=-CA. 

We have then to prove that 

(segment A'PP') : (cone or segment of cone A'PP') 

= CA+AN:AN 
= NH :AN. 

Now half the spheroid is double of the cone or segment of a cone ABB' 
[Props. 27, 28]. Therefore 

(the spheroid) =4(cone or segment of cone ABB'). 

But 

(cone or segmt. of cone ABB') : (cone or segmt. of cone APP') 

= (CA : AiV) • (J3C* : PN^) 

= (CA : AiV) • (CA • CA' : AN ■ A'N). (a) 

If we measure AK along AA' so that 

AK:AC=AC:AN, 
we have AK A'N: AC- A'N = CA : AiV, 

ftnd the compound ratio in (a) becomes 

(AK • A'N : CA ■ A'N) ■ (CA • CA' : AK • A'N), 
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Thus 

(cone or segmt. of cone ABB') : (cone or segmt. of cone APP') 

-=AK CA' :AN-A'N. 

But (cone or segment of cone APP') : (segment APP') 

^A'N: NH' [Props. 29, 30] 

=AiV • A'N : AN • NH'. 

Therefore, ex aeguali, 

(cone or segment of cone ABB') : (segment APP') 

=AKCA' - AN -NH', 
so that (spheroid) : (segment APP') 

=inr AK: AN- NH', 
since HH'-^4CA'. 

Hence (segment A'PP') : (segment APP') 

= (///7' • AK-AN ■ NH') : AN • NH' 

= (A a: • NHA-NH' ■ NK ) : AN • NH'. 

Further, 

(segment APP ') ; (cone or segment of cone APP') 

^NH':A'N 

=AN-NH':AN-A'N, 

and 

(cone or segmt. of cone A PP') : (cone or segmt. of cone A'PP') 

= AN: A'N 
=AN-A'N:A'N”-. 

From the last three proportions we obtain, ex acquali, 

(segment A'PP') : (cone or segment of cone A'PP') 

^{AK- NH-i-NH' ■ NK ) ; A'N^ 

=-{AK ■ NH+NH' ■ NK ) : (CA'^+NH' ■ CN) 

>={AK- NHi-NH' • NK) : {AK ■ AN-4-NH' • CN). (0) 
But 

AK -NH : AK -AN ^NH : AN 

= CA+AN:AN 

^AK-4-CA : CA (since AK : AC^AC : AN) 

= HK:CA 

^HK-NIJ :CA-AN 
^NK:CN 

--Nil' - NK : NH' - CN. 


Hence the ratio in (|3) is etjual to the ratio 

AK-NH : AK-AN, or NH : AN. 


Therefore 


(segment A'PP') : (cone or segment of cone A'PP') 
^NH:AN 
-^CAA-AN:AN. 
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“Archimedes to Dositheus greeting. ■ 

“Of most of the theorems which T sent to Conon, and of which you ask me 
from time to time to send you the proofs, the demonstrations are already bo\ 
fore you in the books brought to you by Heraclcides; and some more arc also', 
contained in that which I now send you. Do not be surprised at my taking a 
considerable time before publishing these proofs. This has been owing to my 
desire l.o communicate them first to persons engaged in mathematical studies 
and anxious to investigate them. In fact, how many theorems in geometry 
which have seemed at first impracticable are in time successfully worked out! 
Now Conon died before he had sufficient time to investigate the theorems 
referred to; otherwise he would have discovered and made manifest all these 
things, and would have enriched geometry by many other discoveries besides. 
For 1 know well that it was no common ability that he brought to bear on 
mathematics, and that his industry was extraordinary. But, though many 
years have elapsed since Conon’s death, I do not find that any one of the prol)- 
lems has been stirred by a single person. I wish now to put them in review one 
by one, particularly as it happens that there are two included among them 
which are impossible of realisation [and which may serve as a warning] how 
those who claim to discover everything but produce no proofs of the same may 
be confuted as having actually pretended to discover the impossible. 

“What are the problems 1 mean, and what arc those of which you have 
already received the proofs, and those of which the proofs are contained in this 
book respectively, I think it proper to specify. The first of the problems was. 
Given a sphere, to find a plane area equal to the surface of the sphere; and this 
was first made manifest on the publication of the book concerning the sphere, 
for, when it is once proved that the surface of any sphere is four times the 
greatest circle in the sphere, it is clear that it is possible to find a plane area 
equal to the surface of the sphere. The second was. Given a cone or a cylinder, 
to find a sphere equal to the cone or cylinder; the third. To cut a given sphere 
by a plane so that the segments of it have to one another an assigned raf io; the 
fourth. To cut a given sphere by a plane so that the segments of the surface 
have to one another an assigned ratio; the fifth. To make a given segment of a 
sphere similar to a given segment of a sphere;* the si.xth, Given two segments 
of either the same or different spheres, to find a segment of a sphere which 
shall be similar to one of the segments and have its surface equal to the surface 
of the other segment. The seventh was, From a given sphere to cut off a seg- 
ment by a plane so that the segment bears to the cone which has the same base 

*Cf. On the Sphere and Cylinder, II. 6. 
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as the segment and equal height an assigned ratio greater than that of three to 
two. Of all the propositions just enumerated Heracleides brought you the 
proofs. The proposition stated next after these was wrong, viz. that, if a sphere 
be cut by a plane into unequal parts, the greater segment will have to the less 
the duplicate ratio of that which the greater surface has to the less. That this 
is wrong is obvious by what I sent you before; for it included this proposition: 
If a sphere be cut into unequal parts by a plane at right angles to any diameter 
in the sphere, the greater segment of the surface will have to the less the same 
ratio as the greater segment of the diameter has to the less, while the greater 
segment of the sphere lias to the less a ratio less than the duplicate ratio of that 
which the greater surface has to the less, but greater than the sesqui-altcrate^ 
of that ratio. The last of the problems was also wrong, viz. that, if the diameter 
of any sphere be cut so that the square on the greater segment is triple of the 
s(iuare on the lesser segment, and if through the point thus arrived at, a plane 
be drawn at right angles to the diameter and cutting the sphere, the figure in 
such a form as is the greater segment of the sphere is the greatest of all the 
segments which have an equal surface. That this is wrong is also clear from the 
theorems which I before sent you. For it was there proved that the hemisphere 
is the greatest of all the segments of a sphere bounded by an equal surface. 

‘^After these theorems the following were propounded concerning the cone.^ 
If a section of a right-angled cone [a parabola], in which the diameter [axis] 
remains fixed, be made to revolve so that the diameter [axis] is the axis [of 
revolution], let the figure described by the section of the right-angled cone be 
called a conoid. And if a plane touch the conoidal figure and another plane 
drawn parallel to the tangent plane cut off a segment of the conoid, let the base 
of the segment cut off be defined as the cutting plane, and the vertex as the 
point in which the other plane touches the conoid. Now, if the said figure be 
cut by a plane at right angles to the axis, it is clear that the section will be a 
circle; but it needs to be proved that the segment cut off will be half as large 
again as the cone which has the same base as the segment and equal height. 
And if two segments be cut off from the conoid by planes drawn in any man- 
ner, it is clear that the sections will be sections of acute-angled cones [ellipses] 
if the cutting planes be not at right angles to the axis; but it needs to be proved 
that the segments will bear to one another the ratio of the squares on the lines 
drawn from their vertices parallel to the axis to meet the cutting planes. The 
proofs of those propositions are not yet sent to you. 

‘^After these came the following propositions about the spiraly which are as 
it were another sort of problem having nothing in common with the foregoing; 
and I have written out the proofs of them for you in this book. They are as 
follows. If a straight line of which one extremity remains fixed be made to 
revolve at a uniform rate in a plane until it returns to the position from which 
it started, and if, at the same time as the straight line revolves, a point move 
at a uniform rate along the straight line, starting from the fixed extremity, the 
point will describe a spiral in the plane. I say then that the area bounded by 
the spiral and the straight line which has returned to the position from which 
it started is a third part of the circle described with the fixed point as centre 
and with radius the length traversed by th6 point along the straight line during 

^Seo On the Sphere and Cylinder^ II. 8. 

*Thi8 should be presumably “the conoid^' not “the cone.“ 
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the one revolution. And, if a straight line touch the spiral at the extreme end 
of the spiral, and another straight line be drawn at right angles to the line 
which has revolved and resumed its position from the fixed extremity of it, so 
as to meet the tangent, I say that the straight line so drawn to meet it is equal 
to the circumference of the circle. Again, if the revolving line and the point 
moving along it make several revolutions and return to the position from 
which the straight line started, I say that the area added by the spiral in the 
third revolution will be double of that added in the second, that in the fourth 
three times, that in the fifth four times, and generally the areas added in the 
later revolutions will be multiples of that added in the second rcvolutiqn 
according to the successive numbers, while the area bounded by the spiral in 
the first revolution is a sixth part of that added in the second revolution. Alsb, 
if on the spiral described in one revolution two points be taken and straight 
lines be drawn joining them to the fixed extremity of the revolving line, and if 
two circles be drawn with the fixed point as centre and radii the lines drawn 
to the fixed extremity of the straight line, and the shorter of the two lines be 
produced, I say that (1 ) the area bounded by the circumference of the greater 
circle in the direction of (the part of) the spiral included between the straight 
lines, the spiral (itself) and the produced straight line will bear to (2) the area 
bounded by the circumference of the lesser circle, the same (part of the) spiral 
and the straight line joining their extremities the ratio which (3) the radius of 
the lesser circle together with two thirds of the excess of the radius of the 
greater circle over the radius of the lesser bears to (4) the ra<lius of the lesser 
circle together with one third of the said excess. 

“The proofs then of these theorems and others relating to the spiral are 
given in the present book. Prefixed to them, after the manner usual in other 
geometrical works, are the propositions necessary to the proofs of them. And 
here too, as in the books previously published, I assume the following lemma, 
that, if there be (two) unequal lines or (two) unequal areas, the excess by 
which the greater exceeds the less can, by being [continually] added to itself, be 
made to exceed any given magnitude among those which are comparable Avith 
[it and with] one another.” 

Proposition 1 

If a point move at a uniform rate along any line, and two lengths be taken on it, 
they will he proportional to the times of describing them. 

Two unequal lengths are taken on a straight line, and two lengths on another 
straight line representing the times; and they are proved to be proportional by 
taking equimultiples of each length and the corresponding time after the man- 
ner of Eucl. V, Def. 5. 


Proposition 2 

If each of two points on different lines respectively move along them each at a uni- 
form rate, and if lengths be taken, one on each line, forming pairs, such that each 
pair are described in equal times, the lengths will be porportionals. 

This is proved at once by equating the ratio of the lengths taken on one line 
to that of the times of description, which must also be equal to the ratio of the 
lengths taken on the other line. 
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Proposition 3 

Given any number of circles, it is possible to find a straight line greater than the 
sum of aU their circumferences. 

For we have only to describe polygons about each and then take a straight 
line equal to the sum of the perimeters of the polygons. 


Proposition 4 


Given two unequal lines, vie. a straight line and the circumference of a circle, it is 
possible to find a straight line less than the greater of the two lines and greater than 
the less. 

For, by the Lemma, the excess can, by being added a sufficient number of 
times to itself, be made to exceed the lesser line. 

Thus e.g., if c>Z (where c is the circumference of the circle and I the length 
of the straight line), we can find a number n such that 

n(c—l)>l. 


Therefore 


c-l>~, 

n 


and 


n 


Hence we have only to divide I into n equal parts and add one of them to h 
The resulting line will satisfy the condition. 


Proposition 5 

Given a circle with centre 0, and the tangent to it at a point A ^ it is possible to draw 
from 0 a straight line OFF, meeting the circle in P and the tangent in F, such that, 
if c be the circumferente of any given circle whatever, 

FP :OP<{sbVC AP) :c. 

Take a straight line, as D, greater than 
the circumference c. [Prop. 3] 

Through 0 draw OH parallel to the 
given tangent, and draw through A a line 
APH, meeting the circle in P and OH in 
11, such that the portion PH intercepted 
between the circle and the line OH may 
be equal to D, Join OP and produce it to 
meet the tangent in F. 

Then FP : OP—AP ; PH, by parallels, 

<(arc AP) :c. 



Proposition 6 

Given a circle with centre 0, a chord AB less than the diameter, and OM the per-- 
pendicular on AB from 0, it is possible to draw a straight line OFP, meeting the 
chord AB in F and the circle iii P, such that 

FP.PB^DiE, 

where D \Wis any given ratio less than BM : MO. 

Draw OH parallel to AB, and BT perpendicular to BO meeting OH in T. 
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Then the triangles BMO, OBT are similar, and therefore 

BM : MO^OB : BT, 

whence D : E <0B : BT. 


Suppose that a line PH (greater 
than BT) is taken such that 
D : E=-OB : PH, 

and let PH be so placed that it 
passes through B and P lies on the 
circumference of the circle, while 
H is on the line OH. {PH will fall 
outside BT, because PH>BT.) 
Join OP meeting AB in F. 

We now have 

FP :PB=^OP :PH 
= OB:PH 
= D:E. 



Proposition 7 

Given a circle with centre 0, a chord AB less than the diameter, and OM the per- 
pendicular on it from 0, it is possible to draw from 0 a straight line OPF, meeting 
the circle in P and AB produced in F, such that 

FP :PB = D : E, 

where D : E is any given ratio greater than BM : MO. 

Draw OT parallel to AB, and BT perpendic- 
ular to BO meeting OT in T. 

In this case, 

D :E>BM :M0 

>OB : BT, by similar triangles. 

Take a line PH (less than BT) such that 
D -.E^OB .PH, 

and place PH so that P, H are on the circle and 
on OT respectively, while HP produced passes 
through B. 

Then FP :PB = OP :PH 

=D:E. 

Proposition 8 

Given a circle with centre O, a chord AB less than the diameter, the tangent at B, 
and the perpendicular OM from 0 on AB, it is possible to draw from 0 a straight 
line OFP, meeting the chord AB in F, the circle in P and the tangent in G, such 
that 

FP-.BG^D-.E, 

where D : E is any given ratio less than BM : MO. 

If OT be drawn parallel to AB meeting the tangent at B in T, 

BM : MO =OB .BT, 
so that D : E<OB : BT. 

Take a point C on TB produced such that 

D.E=OB:BC, 

BOBT. 



E 


whence 
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Through the points 0, T, C describe 
a circle, and let OB be produced to 
meet this circle in K. 

Then, since BC>BT, and OB is 
perpendicular to CT, it is possible to 
draw from 0 a straight line OGQ, 
meeting CT in G and the circle about 
OTC in Q, such that GQ—BK. 

Let OGQ meet AB in F and the 
original cijclc in P. 

Now CG-GT^OGGQ; 

and OF:OG = BT:GT, 

so that OF GT^OG BT. 

It follows that 


CG-GT:OF- GT=OG ■ GQ : OG ■ BT, 
or CG tOF^GQ :BT 

— BK : BT, by construction, 

=BC:OB 

-^BC-.OP. 

Hence OP :OF==BC :CG, 

and therefore PF : OP = BG : BC, 

or PF :BG = OP :BC 

=OB:BC 

-=D-.E. 


Proposition 9 

Given a circle with centre 0, a chord AB less than the diameter, the tangent at B, 
and the perpendicular OM from O on AB, it is possible to draw from O a straight 
line OPGF, meeting the circle in P, the tangent in G, and AB produced in F, 
such that 

FP : BG^D : E, 

where D : E is any given ratio greater than BM : MO. 

Let OT be drawn parallel to A B 
meeting the tangent at B in T. 
Then 

D :E>BM :M0 

> OB : BT, by similar triangles. 
Produce TB to C so that 

D:E=OB:BC, 
whence BC<BT. 

Describe a circle through the 
points 0, T, C, and produce OB to 
meet this circle in K. 

Then, since TB>BC, and OB is 
perpendicular to CT, it is possible to 
draw from 0 a line OGQ, meeting 
CT in G, and the circle about OTC 
in Q, such that GQ’*‘BK. Let OQ meet the original circle in P and AB pro- 
duced in F. 
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We now prove, exactly as in the last proposition, that 

CG:OF^BK:BT 

^BC:OP. 


Thus, as before, 

OP:OF=BC :CG, 
and OP :PF^BC :BG, 

whence < PF : BG=OP : BC 

t=OB : BC 
=D:E. 


Proposition 10 

If A\, A 2 , As, • • -An be n lines forming an ascending arithmetical progression i'n\ 
which the common difference is equal to A i, the least term, then 

{n+l)A„^+Ai{Ai+A2+ ■ ■ ■+An) = 3{A,^+A2^+ ■ • ■+AJ). 
[Archimedes’ proof of this proposition is given above, pp. 456-7, and it is 
there pointed out that the result is equivalent to 


P+2®+3*+ • • 

6 

Cor. 1. It follows from this proposition that 

n-A„2<3(Ai*+A2*+.-.+A„*), 

and also that 

n •A„*>3(A,2+A2*+ • • •+A„_i*). 

[For the proof of the latter inequality see p. 457 above.] 

Cor. 2. All the results will equally hold if similar figures are substituted foi 
squares. 


Proposition 11 

If Ai, At, - • -An be n lines forming an ascending arithmetical progression [tr 
which the common difference is equal to the least term Ai], then 

(n-l)A„* : (A„*+A„_i*4- • • -+At^)<An^ : {A„ Ai+KAn-Ai)^) ; 
but 


(n- 


■1M.» 


(An-1®+An-S*+ • • • + Ai*)>An* : {An Ai + K-d Ai)*} . 


[Archimedes sets out the terms side by side in the 
manner shown in the figure, where BC=A„, DE= c h 
An- 1 ,. . .RS—Ai, and produces DE, FG, . . .RS until 
they are respectively equal to BC or A„, so that EH, 

GI, . . .SU in the figure are respectively equal to Ai, 

Aj...A»_i. He further measures lengths BK, DL, 

FM, . . .PV along BC, DE, FG, . . .PQ respectively 
each equal to RS. 

The figure makes the relations between the terms 
easier to see with the eye, but the use of so large a 
number of letters makes the proof somewhat diflScult 
to follow, and it may be more clearly represented as a o f 
follows.] 

It is evident that (A*— Ai) »»A„_i. 

The foBowing proportion is therefore obviously true, vis. 

(n-l)A,» : (n-l)(A„ •Ai+|A,_i*)=A,* : {A„ Ai+tCA.-Ax)*). 


T U 


M 


V4S 


P R 
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In order therefore to prove the desired result, we have only to show that 
(n-l)A„ • • ■+A 2 ^) 

but >(4„_l* + .4n-2*+ • • - + 41*). 

I. To prove the first inequality, we have 

(u— ])An 

= (n - l)i4 1 * + (n — 1 ) --4 „_i+ — 1 n-i*. (1 ) 

And 

A,^+A^i^+ • • .+A 2 »=(A„_i+Ai)*+(A„_ 2 +A,)*+ • • •+(Ax+Ax)* 

= (Ab-x^+A„_ 2*4" ' • ■+Ax®) 

+ (n-l)Ai® 

+ 2 Ai(Ab-x+A„_ 2 H- • • •+Ai) 

= (A„_x* + An-2^+ • • •+Ai*) 

4-(n— l)Ai* 

+Ax{ An-l+An—i+An— S+ ' ‘ •+Ax 

+Ax+A 2+ • • •+A«_s+A»_ij 
= (A„_i* + A»_ 2 ®+ • • •+Ax*) 

+ (n— l)Ai* 

+nAx -An-x. (2) 

Comparing the right-hand sides of (1) and (2), we see that (n— l)Ax* is com- 
mon to both sides, and 

(n-l)Ax •A„_i<nAx -Ab-x, 
while, by Prop. 10, Cor. 1, 

|(n — 1 )Ab-x*<A„_i*-|-Ab- 2 ^+ • ■ •d-Ai*. 

It follows therefore that 

(n — 1)A„ -Ai-l-Kw — l)AB-i®<(AB®+A„_i®-f- • • •-f-Aj®); 
and hence the firet part of the proposition is proved. 

II. We have now, in order to prove the second result, to show that 

(n — 1)A„ •Ax-t-§(n— 1 )Ab-x*> (Ab-x*+A„_j*-|- • • •+Ai*). 

The right-hand side is equal to 

(A„-2-l-Ai)2-f (A»_a-t-Ax)=*+ • • -h(Ax+Ax)*-t-Ax* 
=A,_2*+A„_,*-1- • • -1-Ax* 

-f (n — DAi* 

-l-2Ax(A„_2-t-A„_8-|- • • --f Ax) 

= (An-2*+An-S®+ • • 'd-Ax*) 

-l-(n-l)Ai* 

-{-Axf Ab-j+Ab-j-)- • • •+Ai 
1+Ai -fA, d-'—l-AB-* 

= (AB-j*+An-s*d- • • "-l-Ax*) 

-f(n-l)Ax* 

-|-(n-2)Ai-A n-l- (3) 

Comparing this expression with the right-hand side of (1) above, we see that 
(n— l)Ai* is common to both sides, and 

(n— l)Ai •A„_x>(n— 2)Ai -Ab-x, 
while, by Prop. 10, Cor. 1, 

|(n— l)AB-X*>(An-2*+A.n-S®+ • • ■+Al*). 

Hence (n — 1)A„ •Ax+K^“lM«-i*>(-^«-i®+'4»»-a®d bAi*); 

and the second required result follo^vs. 

Cor. The remits in the above proposition are eqiutUy true if similar figures be 
substituted for squares on the several lines. 
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DEFINITIONS 

1. If a straight line drawn in a plane revolve at a uniform rate about one 
extremity which remains fixed and return to the position from which it started, 
and if, at the same time as the line revolves, a point move at a uniform rate 
along the straight line beginning from the extremity which remains fixed, the 
point will describe a spiral (cXif) in the plane. 

2. Let the extremity of the straight line which remains fixed while the 

straight line revolves be called the origin of the spiral. . 

3. And let the position of the line from which the straight line began tip 

revolve be called the initial line in the revolution. \ 

4. Let the length which the point that moves along the straight line de4 
scribes in one revolution be called the^rs^ distance^ that which the same point\ 
describes in the second revolution the second distance, and similarly let the' 
distances described in further revolutions be called after the number of the 
particular revolution. 

5. Let the area bounded by the spiral described in the first revolution and 
the first distance be (jailed the first area, that bounded by the spiral described 
in the second revolution and the second distance the second area, and similarly 
for the rest in order. 

6. If from the origin of the spiral any straight line be drawn, let that- side of 
it which is in the same direction as that of the nwolution be called forward 
(wpoayovpeva), and that which is in the other direction backwai^d (eTro/xeva). 

7. Let the circle drawn with the origin as cientre and the first distance as 
radius be called the first circle, that drawn with the same centre and twice the 
radius the second circle, and similarly for the succeeding circles. 


Proposition 12 

If any number of straight Imes drawn from the origin to meet the spiral make equal 
angles with one another, the lines will be in arithmetical progression, 

[The proof is obvious.] 


Proposition 13 

If a straight line touch the spiral, it will touch it in one point only. 

Let 0 be the origin of the spiral, and BC a tangent to it. 

If possible, let BC touch the spiral in two 
points P, Q. Join OP, OQ, and bisect the angle 
POQ by the straight line OR meeting the 
spiral in R. 

Then [Prop. 12] OR is an arithmetic mean 
between OP and OQ, or 

0P+0Q^20R, 

But in any triangle POQ, if the bisector of the 
angle POQ meets PQ in K, 

0P+0Q>20K, 

Therefore OK <OR, and it follows that some point on BC between P and Q 
lies within the spiral. Hence BC cuts the spiral; which is contrary to the 
hypothesis. 
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Proposition 14 

If O be the origin, and P, Q two points on the first turn of the spiral, and if OP, 
OQ produced meet the * first circle” AKP'Q' in P', Q' respectively, OA being the 
initial line, then 

OP : OQ^iarc AKP') : (arc AKQ'). 

For, while the revolving line OA moves 
about 0, the point A on it moves uniformly 
along the circumference of the circle KP*Q\ 
and at the same time the point describing 
the spiral moves uniformly along OA . 

Thus, while A describes the arc AKP', 
the moving point on OA describes the 
length OP, and, while A describes the arc 
A KQ\ the moving point on 0^1 describes the 
distance OQ, 

Hence 

OP : 0Q = (arc AKP^) : (arc AKQ^). 

[Prop. 2] 

Proposition 15 

If P, Q he points on the second turn of the spiral, and OP, OQ meet the ^ first circle” 
AKP'Q^ in P', Q' , as in the last proposition, and if c he the circumference of the 
* first circle,” then 

OP : 0(3 = c+(arc AKP') : c+(arc yl A^Q'). 

For, while the moving point on OA describes the distance OP, the point A 
describes the whole of the circumference of the 'Tirst c^irc^le’^ together with the 
arc AKP' ’, and, while the moving point on OA describes the distance OQ, the 
point describes the whole circumference of the “first circle^ together with the 
arc AKQ', 

Cor. Similarly, if P, Q are on the nth turn of the spiral, 

OP :OQ = (n~ l)c+ (arc AKP') : (n--l)c+(arc AKQ'). 

Propositions 16, 17 

If BC he the tangent at P,any pomt on the spiral, PC being the^ forward” part of 
BC, and if OP he joined, the angle OPC is obtuse while the angU OPB is acute, 

I. Suppose P to be on the first turn of 
the spiral. 

Let OA be the initial line, AKP' the 
“first circle.’’ Draw the circle DLP with 
centre 0 and radius OP, meeting OA in 
D, This circle must then, in the “forward” 
direction from P, fall within the spiral, 
and in the “backward” direction outside 
it, since the radii vectores of the spiral are 
on the /‘forward side” greater, and on the 
“backward” side less, than OP, Hence the 
angle OPC cannot be acute, since it can- 
not be l^s than the angle between OP and 
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the tangent to the circle at P, which is a right angle. 

It only remains therefore to prove that OPC is not a right angle. 

If possible, let it be a right angle. BC will then toxich the circle at P. 

Therefore [Prop. 5] it is possible to draw a line OQC meeting the circle 
through P in Q and BC in C, such that 

CQ :OQ< (arc PQ) : (arc DLP). (1) 

Suppose that OC meets the spiral in R and the ‘ ‘first circle’ ’ in P' ; and produce 
OP to meet the “first circle’’ in P'. 

From (1) it follows, componendo, that 

CO : OQ < (arc DLQ) : (arc DLP) 

<(arc AKR’) : (arc AKP') 

<OR:OP. [Prop. 14] 

But this is impossible, because 0(3= OP, 
and OR<OC. 

Hence the angle OPC is not a right 
angle. It was also proved not to be acute. 

Therefore the angle OPC is obtuse, and 
the angle OPB consequently acute. 

II. If P is on the second, or the nth 
turn, the proof is the same, except that 
in the proportion (1) above we have to 
substitute for the arc DLP an arc equal 
to (p+arc DLP) or (n — 1 p+arc DLP), where p is the perimeter of the circle 
DLP through P. Similarly, in the later steps, p or {n — l)p will be added to 
each of the arcs DIJ} and DLP, and c or (n — 1 )c to each of the arcs A KR', 
AKP', where c is the circumference of the “first circle” AKP'. 

Propositions 18, 19 

I. If OA he the initial line, A the end of the first turn of the sjnral, and if the 
tangent to the spiral at A he drami, the straight line OB draten from 0 perpendic- 
ular to OA will meet the said tangent in some point B, and OB trill he equal to the 
circumference of the “first circle.” 

II. If A' be the end of the second turn, the perpendicular OB will meet the tan- 
gent at A' in some point B', and OB' will be equal to 2 {circumference of “second 
circle”). 

III. Generally, if An be the end of the nth turn, and OB meet the tangent at 

An in Bn, then OP„ = nCn, 

where Cn is the circumference of the “nth circle.” 

I. Let AKC be the “first circle.” Then, since the “backward” angle between 
OA and the tangent at A is acute [Prop. 16], the tangent will meet the “first 
circle” in a second point C. And the angles CAO, BOA are together less than 
two right angles; therefore OB will meet AC produced in some point B. ■ 

Then, if c be the circumference of the first circle, we have to prove that 
' i OB = c. 

If not, OB must be either greater or less than c. 

(1) If possible, suppose OB>c. 

Measure along OB a length OD less than OB but greater than c. 

We have then a circle AKC, a chord .4 C in it less than the diameter, and 1 
iwtio AO : OD which is greater than the ratio AO : OB or (what is, by simil 
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triangles, equal to it) the ratio of \AC to the perpendicular from O on AC. 
Therefore [Prop. 7] we can draw a straight line OFF, meeting the circle in P 
and CA produced in F, such that 



FP : PA =A0 ; OD. 

Thus, alternately, since AO=PO, 

FP :PO = PA .01) 

<(arc PA) : c, 

since (arc PA)>PA, and OD>c. 

Componendo, 

FO : PO < (c+arc PA) : c 
<0Q :OA, 

where OF meets the spiral in Q. [Prop. 15] 

Therefore, since OA —OP, FO<OQ; which is impossible. 

Hence OB>c. 

(2) If possible, suppose OB <c. 

Measure OE along OB so that OE is greater than OB but less than c. 

In this case, since the ratio AO : OE is less than the ratio AO : OB (or the 
ratio of \AC to the perpendicular from 0 on AC), we can [Prop. 8] draw a line 
OF' P'0, meeting AC in F', the circle in P', and the tangent at A to the circle 
in 0, such that 

F'P' :AG^AO :OE. 

Let OP'G cut the spiral in Q'. 

Then we have, alternately, 

F'P' : P'0=AG : OE 

> (arc AP') : c, 

because AG>(arc AP'), and OE<c. 

Therefore 

F'0 :P'0<(&tcAKP') :c 

<OQ':OA. [Prop. 14] 

But this is impossible, since OA—OP', and OQ' <0F'. 

. Hence OB<c. 

Since therefore OB is neither greater nor less than c, 

OB^c, 

II. Let A'K'Che the “second circle,” A'C being the tangent to the spiral 
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at A' (which will cut the second circle, since the “backward” angle OA'C is 
acute). Thus, as before, the perpendicular OB' to OA' will meet A' O' produced 
in some point B'. 

If then c' is the circumference of the “second circle,” we have to prove that 

OB' = 2c'. 



For, if not, OB' must be either greater or less l.han 2c'. 

(1) If possible, suppose OB' > 2c'. 

Measure 01)' along OB' so that OD' is less than OB' but greater than 2c', 

Then, as in the ease of the “first circle” above, we can draw a straight line 
OFF meeting the “second circle” in P and C'-4' produced in F, such that 

FP : B,4' = /t'0 : OD'. 

Let OF meet the spiral in Q. 

We now have, since A'0 = P0, 

FP :PO=-PA' -.OD' 

< (arc A 'P) : 2c', 

because (arc A'P)>A'P and OD'> 2c'. 

Therefore FO :PO< (2c'+are A 'P) : 2c' 

<0Q : 0^4'. [Prop. 15, Cor.] 

Hence FO<OQ; which is impossible. 

Thus OB' > 2c'. 

Similarly, as in the case of the “first circle,” we can prove that 

OB' < 2c'. 

Therefore OB' = 2c'. 

III. Proceeding, in like manner, to the “third” and succeeding circles, we 
shall prove that 

OBfi ” TlCn. 

Proposition 20 

I. 7/ P be any point on the first turn of the spiral and OT be drawn perpendic- 
ular to OP, OT will meet the tangent atP to the spiral in some point T; and, if the 
circle drawn with centre 0 and radius OP meet the initial line in K, then OT is 
equal to the arc of this circle between K and P measured in the "forward" direction 
of the spiral. 
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II. Generally y if P be a point on ike nth tnrny and the notation he as before^ 
while p represents the circumference of the circle with radius OP, 

Or== (n — l)p+(xrc KP {measured ^forward^^). 

I. Let P be a point on the first turn of the spiral, OA the initial line, PR the 
tangent at P taken in the ^^backward” direction. 

Then [Prop. 16] the angle OPR 
is acute. Therefore PR meets the 
cjircle through P in some point 
Ry and also OT will meet PR 
produced in some point T. 

If now OT is not equal to the 
arc KRPy it must be either great- 
er or less. 

(1) If possible, let07T)e greater 
than the arc KRP. 

Measure 0 U along OT less than 
OT but greater than the arc 
KRP. 

Then, since the ratio PO : OU 
is greater than the ratio PO ; OP, 
or (what is, by similar triangles, 
equal to it) the ratio of \PR to the perpendicular from 0 on PP, we can draw 
a line OQFy meeting the circle in Q and RP produced in P, such that 

FQ .PQ^PO .OU. [Prop. 7] 

Let OF meet the spiral in Q\ 

We have then 

FQ:QO = PQ:OU 

<(arc PQ) : (arc KRP), by hypothesis. 

Componendo, 

FO : QO < (arc KRQ) : (arc KRP) 

<OQ' : OP. [Prop. 14] 

But QO^OP. 

Therefore FO<OQ*] which is impossible. 

Hence OP>(arc XPP). 

(2) The proof that OP<(arc KRP) follows the method of Prop. 18, I. (2), 
exactly as the above follows that of Prop. 18, I. (1). 

Since then OT is neither greater nor less than the arc KRP, it is equal to it. 

II. If P be on the second turn, the same method shows that 

OP==p+(arc A^PP); 

and, similarly, we have, for a point P on the nth turn, 

OP=(n~ l)p+(arc KRP). 



Propositions 21, 22, 23 

Given an area bounded by any arc of a spiral and the lines joining the extremities 
of the arc to the origin, it is possible to circumscribe about the area one figure, and 
to inscribe in it another figure, each consisting of similar sectors of circles, and 
such that the circumscribed figure exceeds the inscribed by less than any assigned 
area. 

For let BC be any arc of the spiral, 0 the origin. Draw the circle with centre 
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0 and radius OC, where C is the “forward” end of the arc. 

Then, by bisecting the angle BOC, bisecting the resulting angles, and so on 
continually, we shall ultimately arrive at 
an angle COr cutting off a sector of the 
circle less than any assigned area. Let COt 
be this sector. 

Let the other lines dividing the angle 
BOC into equal parts meet the spiral in 
P, Q, and let Or meet it in R. With 0 as 
centre and radii OB, OP, OQ, OR respec- 
tively describe arcs of circles Bp', bBq', 
pQr', qRc', each meeting the adjacent 
radii as shown in the figure. In each case 
the arc in the “forward” direction from 
each point will fall within, and the arc 
in the “backward” direction outside, the 
spiral. 

We have now a circumscribed figure and an inscribed figixre each consisting 
of similar sectors of circles. To compare their areas, we take the successive 
sectors of each, beginning from OC, and compare them. 

The sector OCr in the circumscribed figure stands alone. 

And (sector ORq) — (sector ORc'), 

(sector 00p) = (sector OQr'), 

(sector OPfc) = (sector OPq'), 

while the sector OBp' in the inscribed figure stands alone. 

Hence, if the equal sectors be taken away, the difference between the cir- 
cumscribed and inscribed figures is equal to the difference between the sectors 
OCr and OBp ' ; and this difference is less than the soef or OCr, which is itself 
less than any assigned area. 

The proof is exactly the same whatever be the number of angles into which 
the angle BOC is divided, the only difference being 
that, when the arc begins from the origin, the 
smallest sectors OPb, OPq' in each figure are equal, 
and there is therefore no inscribed sector standing 
by itself, so that the difference between the cir- 
cumscribed and inscribed figures is equal to the 
sector OCr itself. 

Thus the proposition is universally true. 

Cor. Since the area bounded by the spiral is 
intermediate in magnitude between the circum- 
scribed and inscribed figures, it follows that 

(1) a figure can be circumscribed to the area such that it exceeds the area by less 
than any assigned space, 

(2) a figure can be inscribed such that the area exceeds it by less than any 
assigned space. 




Proposition 24 

The area bounded by the first turn of the spiral and the initial line is equal to 
ane^ird of the "first circle" [*s|7r(2ira)*, where the spiral is r—ofl]. 
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[The same proof shows equally that, if OP be any radius vector in the first 
turn of the spiral, the area of the portion of the spiral bounded thereby is equal to 
one-third of that sector of the circle drawn with radius OP which is bounded by the 
initial line and OP, measured in the “forward” direction from the initial line.] 
Let O be the origin, OA the initial line, A the extremity of the first turn. 
Draw the “first circle,” i.e. the circle mth 0 as centre and OA as radius. 
Then, if Ci be the area of the first circle, lU that of the first turn of the spiral 
bounded by OA, we have to prove that 

R\ — \C\. 

For, if not, R\ must be either greater or less than C\. 

I. If possible, suppose Ri<iCi. 

We can then circumscribe a figure about Ri made up of similar sectors of 
circles such that, if F be the area of this figure, 

F—Ri<^Ci—Ri, 

whence F<|Ci. 

Let OP, OQ, • • • be the radii of 
the circular sectors, beginning from 
the smallest. The radius of the largest 
is of course OA. 

The radii then form an ascending 
arithmetical progression in which the 
common difference is equal to the 
least term OP. If n be the number of 
* the sectors, we have [by Prop. 10, 
Cor. 1 ] 

n - OA^<3{OP^+OQ^+ ■ ■ ■+0A-^); 
and, since the similar sectors are pro- 
portional to the squares on their 
radii, it follows that 

Ci<3F, 

or F>' 5 Ci, 

But this is impossible, since F was less than \Ci. 

Therefore Fi < 3 C 1 . 

II. If possible, suppose Ri>\C\. 

We can then inscribe a figure made up of similar sectors of circles such that, 
if / be its area, 

Ri — f ■^Ri~\Ci, 

whence /> |Ci. 

If there are (»— 1) sectors, their radii, as OP, OQ, • ■ form an ascending 
arithmetical progression in which the least term is equal to the conunon diffeiv 
ence, and the greatest term, as OY, is equal to (n— l)OF. 

Thus [Prop. 10, Cor. 1 ] 

n OA^>ZiOP^+OQ^+ • • ■+OY^), 


whence Ci>3/, 

or f<iCi', 

which is impossiblB, ance /> iCi. 

Therefore Ri > iCi. 


Since then Ri is neither greater nor less than |Ci, 

Ri*=iCi. 
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Propositions 25, 26, 27 

[Prop. 25.] If A 2 he the end of the second turn of the spiral, the area hounded by the 
second turn and OA 2 ^s to the area of the second circled in the ratio of 7 to 12, being 
the ratio of {r 2 ri+^(r 2 -“ri)^} to r^^, where r\, r^ are the radii of the ^ 'first” and 
‘^second” circles respectively. 

[Prop. 26.] If BC be any arc measured in the '^forward” direction on any turn of 
a spiral, not being greater than the complete turn, and if a circle be drawn with O 
as centre and OC as radius meeting OB hi B\ then 

{area of spiral between OB, OC) : (sector OB'C) 

^{OC OB+KOC-OBy] :OCK j 

[Prop. 27.] If R\ he the area of the first turn of the spiral bounded by the initial 
line, R 2 the area of the ring added by the second complete turn, Rs that of the ring 
added by the third turri, and so on, then \ 

/i?3 = 2/^2, i?4 = 37^2, 7^5 ==4/?2, • 7?„ = (/?-! )7?2. \ 

A Iso 7^2 = 67^1 . 

[Archimedes’ proof of Prop. 25 is, mutatis mutandis, the sanu^ as his proof of 
the more general Prop. 26. The latter will accordingly be given here, and 
applied to Prop. 25 as a particular case.] 

Let BC be an arc measured in the ^4‘orward” direction on any turn of the 
spiral, CKB' the circle drawn with O as centre and OC as radius. 




Take a circle such that the square of its radius is equal to 

OC OB+UOC-OB)^, 

and let <r be a sector in it whose central angle is equal to the angle BOC. 
Thus O' : (sector OB'C) == {OC • OB+i{OC-OB)^\ : OC^, 

and we have therefore to prove that 

(area of spiral OBC) = o*. 

For, if not, the area of the spiral OBC (which we Avill call S) must be either 
greater or less than a. 

I. Suppose, if possible, S<a. 

Circumscribe to the area S a figure made up of similar 8ectca*s of circles, such 
that, if F be the area of the figure, 

FS<<tS, 

whence F<a, 
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Let the radii of the successive sectors, starting from OB, be OP, OQ, • • -OC. 
Produce OP, OQ, • • • to meet the circle CKB', • ■ • 

If then the lines OB, OP, OQ, . . .OC be n in number, the number of sectors 
in the circumscribed figure will be (»— 1), and the sector OB'C will also be 
divided into (w— 1) equal sectors. Also OB, OP, OQ, • • OC will form an ascend- 
ing arithmetical progression of n terms. 

Therefore [see Prop. 11 and Cor.] 

(n-l)OC'^ : (OP*-t-OQ*H |-OC'*)<OC* : {OC ■ OB+WC-OBy\ 

< (sector OB'C) : a, by hypothesis. 
Hence, since similar sectors are as the scpiares of their radii, 

(sector OB'C) : F< (sector OB'C) : c, 
so that F>(t. 

But this is impossible, because F<a. 

Therefore S<<r. 

II. Suppose, if possible, S>a. 

Inscribe in the area S a figure made up of similar sectors of circles such that, 
if / be its area, 

S-f<S-<r, 

whence /> a. 

Suppose OB, OP, .. .OF to be the radii of the successive sectors making up 
the figure/, being (»'“1) in numlKjr. 

We shall have in this case [see Prop. 11 and (’or.] 

(a -1)00^ : iOB-^+OP^-\ +0Y^)>0C‘^ : \0C ■ 0B+U0C-0B)^\, 

whence (s(;ctor OB'C) ;/> (sector OB'C) : tr, 

so that /< ff. 

But this is impossible, because f><T. 

Therefore S>ff. 

Since then <S is neither greater nor less than tr, it follows that 

S = <r. 

In the particular case where B coincides with A\, the end of the first turn of 
the spiral, and C with A 2 , the end of the second turn, the sector OB'C becomes 
the complete “second circle,” that, namely, with OA 2 (or r 2 ) as radius. 

Thus (area of spiral bounded by OA 2 ) : (“second circle”) 

= {r2ri+|(r2-ri)21 : r2^ 

= (2-f i) : 4 (since r 2 = 2ri) 

= 7 ; 12. 

Again, the area of the spiral bounded by OA 2 is equal to Ri+Ri (i.e. the area 
bounded by the first turn and OA 1 , together unth the ring added by the second 
turn). Also the “second circle” is four times the “first circle,” and therefore 
equal to 12 Ri. 

Hence (RiA-R^) : l2Ri = 7:12, 

or R\-\-R 2 — 1R\. 

Thus R 2 = mi. (1) 

Next, for the third turn, wo have 

{RxA-RiA-Rz) • (“third circle”) = {ra r 2 +|(rs-r 2 )*} trs* 

= (3 - 2-1-1) : 32 

=19 : 2 : 7 , 

(“third circle”) = 9(“first circle”) 

^27Rx-, 


and 
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therefore *“ 19f2i, 

and, by (1) above, it follows that 

i28= 12/Ji 

= 2/?j, (2) 

and so on. 

Generally, we have 

(/fi+/ 22 -l \-Rn ) : (nth circle) = : »■»*, 

(Ri+Rt-\ : (n-lth_cir^)= {r„_i r„_ 4 +§(r„_i— r„_*)*j :rn_i®, 

and (nth circle) : (n— 1th circle) = r„® : Tb-i*. 

Therefore 

(i2i+7?2+ • • •+fZn) : (Ki+ff2+ • • •+Z2 b-i) 

= {n(n-l)+i} :{(n-l)(n-2)+i} 

= {3n(n-l) + l} : {3(n-l)(n-2)+l}. 

Dirimendo, 

/e„:(ii:i+/il 2 + •••+/?„_!) =6(n-l) : {3(n-l)(n-2) + l j. 

Similarly 

i2n_i : (lZi+/? 2 + • • •+i2B-2) =6(n— 2) : {3(n— 2)(n— 3)+l}, 
from which we derive 

72„_i : (/?i+iE2+ • • ■+Rn-i) 

=6(n-2) : {6(n-2)+3(n-2)(n-3)+l} 

= 6(n-2) : {3(n-l)(n-2) + l}. 

Combining (a) and (/3), we obtain 

Rn : R„-i-in — l) : (n— 2), 

Thus 

Ri, Rz, Ri, • • -Rn are in the ratio of the successive numbers 1, 2, 3 • • -(n— 1). 

Proposition 28 

If O be the origin and BC any arc measured in the ‘forward” direction on any turn 
of the spiral, let two circles be drawn (1) with centre 0, and radius OB, meeting 
OC in C', and (2) with centre 0 and radius OC, meeting OB produced in B'. 
Then, if E denote the area bounded by the larger circular arc B'C, the line B'B, 
and the spiral BC, while F denotes the area bounded by the smaller arc BC, the 
line CC' and the spiral BC, 

E :F={OB+WC-OB)} : {OB+i{OC-OB)]. 

Let (T denote the area of the lesser sector OBC ; 
then the larger sector OB'C is equal to s+F+E. 

Thus [Prop. 26] 

{s-\-F) : {ir-\-F-\-E) 

{OC • OB+KOC-OB)*} : OC\ (1) 

whence 

E : (<r+F) = {OC(OC'-OB)-KOC'-OB)*} 

: {OC OB+i(OC-OB)*} 

= {OB(OC'-OB) + |(OC-OB)M 
; {OC ■ OB+KOC-OB)*}- (2) 

Again 

(<r+F+E) :(r^OC^:OBK 
Therefore, by the first proportion above, ex aequcdi, 

(<r+F) : v- {OC • OB+i(OC-OB)*} : OB\ 
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whence 

(<r+F) : F= {OC ■ OB+UOC-OBy] 

: \OB(,OC~OB)+WC-OBy\. 

Combining this with (2) above, we obtain 

E :F={OBiOC-OB)+UOC-OBy] : [OB(OC-OB)+WC-OBn 
= {OB+i(OC-OB)| : {OB+UOC-OB)\. 


-ats A , B 
jd at C that 

. to prove that, if A 
and B a,tD,C is the 
/ity of the two taken 

B are commensurable, 
, CE. Let iV be a common 
of DC, CE. Make DH,DK 
a equal to CE, and EL (on CE 
produced) equal to CD. Then EH — 
•CD, since DH = CE. Therefore LH 

. at D. 

^tain N an even number of times. 



ON THE EQUILIBRIUM OF PLANES OR 
THE CENTRES OF GRAVITY OF PLANES 

BOOK ONE 


"I POSTULATE the follo\ving”: \ 

1. “Fi(H)al \\cights at equal distances are in cciuilibrium, and equal weights 
at unet|ual distances are not in equilibrium but incline towards the weicht 
whi(!h is at the greater distance.” 

2. “Jf, when weights at ceriain distances are in eciuilibrium, something be 
added to one of the weights, they are not in eciuilibrium but incline towards 
that weight to which the addition was made.” 

3. “Similarly, if anything be taken away from one of the weights, they are not 
in eciuilibrium but incline towards the weight from which nothing was taken.” 

4. “Wlum eciual and simitar plane figures ccoincicle if applied to one another, 
their cemtres of gravity similarly coincide.” 

6. “Jn figures which are unequal but similar, the centres of gravity will be 
similarly situated. By points similarly situated in relation to similar figures 1 
mean points such that, if straight line's be drawn from them to the equal angles, 
they make ecpial angles with the corresponding side's.” 

ti. “If magnitudes at certain distances be in eciuilibrium, (other) magnitudes 
equal to them will also be in equilibrium at the same dist.anc*es.” 

7. “In any figure whose perimeter is concave in (one and) the same direction 
the centre of gravity must be within the figure.” 


Proposition 1 

Uninjits rohich balance at equal (Usfavccs are. equal. 

’f they are uneciual, take away from the greater the difference between 
Let <r deljp remainders will then not balance [Post. 3] ; which is absurd, 
then the largdje weights cannot be unequal. 

Proposition 2 

' ' {OC dislanccs mil not balance but will incline towards the 

whence ^ inrffi greater the difference between the two. The equal 
* ' lOC-^^ balance [Post. 1]. Hence, if w'e add the difference 

_ j 05 ( 0 ( 7 2* balance but incline towards the greater [Post. 2]. 

: [OC- OB-i u, Proposition 3 

Again -'al distances, the greater weight being at the 

{<r-\-F+E):o^0C^:0B\ 

Therefore, by the first proportion above, «h A is the greater) balancing about 

((r+F):<r«{0C-0B+i(0C 
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Then shall AC be less than BC. 
For, if not, take away from A the 
weif>;ht {A—B), The remainders 
will then incline towards B [PosL 
3]. But this is impossible, for (1) 
if AC =^CBy the equal remainders 
will balance, or (2) if AC>CBf 
they will incline towards A at the 
greater distance [Pod. 1]. 

Hence AC<CJ5. 

Conversely, if the weights balance, and AC<CB, then A>jB. 



Proposition 4 

If two equal weights have not the same centre of gravity, the centre of gravity of both 
taken together is at the middle point of the line joining their centres of gravity. 
[Proved from Prop. 3 by reduclio ad absurdum^ 


Proposition 5 

If three equal magnitudes have their centres of gravity on a straight line at equal 
distances, the centre of gravity of the system will coincide with that of the middle 
magnitude. 

[This follows immediately from Prop. 4.] 

Con. 1. The same is true of any odd number of magnitudes if those which are at 
equal distayices from the middle one are equal, while the distances between their 
centres of gravity are equal. 

Cor. 2. If there he an even number of magnitudes with their centres of gravity 
situated at equal distances on one straight line, and if the two middle ones be equal, 
while those which are equidistant from them (on each side) are equal respectively, 
the centre of gravity of the system is the middle point of the line joining the centres 
of gravity of the two middle ones. 

Propositions 6, 7 

Two magnitudes, xvhether commensurable [Prop. 6] or incommensurable [Prop. 7], 
balance at distances reciprocally proportional to the magnitudes. 

I. Suppose the magnitudes A, B to be commensurable, v^tid the points A, B 
to be their centres of gravity. Let DE be a straight line so divided at C that 

A iB^DC iCE. 

We have then to prove that, if A 
be placed at E and B at D,C is the 
centre of gravity of the two taken 
together. 

Since A, B are commensurable, 
so are DC, CE. Let be a common 
measure of DC, CE. Make DH, DK 
each equal to CE, and EL (on CE 
produced) equal to CD. Then EH = 
CD, since DH^CE. Therefore LH 

Thus LH, HK must each contain N an even number of times. 


o 


N 

is bisected ait E,m HK is bisected at D. 
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Take a magnitude 0 such that 0 is contained as many times in A as JV is 
contained in LH, whence 

A :O^LH :N. 

But B'.A=-CE.DC 

=HK .LH. 

Hence, ex aequali, B : 0—HK : N, or 0 is contained in B as many times as N 
is contained in HK. 

Thus 0 is a common measure of A, B. 

Divide LH, HK into parts each equal to N, and A, B into parts each equal 
to 0. The parts of A will therefore be equal in number to those of LH, and the 
parts of B equal in number to those of HK. Place one of the parts of A atjthe 
middle point of each of the parts N of LH, and one of the parts of B at', the 
middle point of each of the parts N of HK. \ 

Then the centre of gravity of the parts of A placed at equal distances on LH 
will be at E, the middle point of LH [Prop. 5, Cor. 2], and the centre of gravity 
of the parts of B placed at equal distances along HK will be at D, the mid^e 
point of HK. ' 

Thus we may suppose A itself applied at E, and B itself applied at D. 

But the system formed by the parts 0 of A and B together is a system of 
equal magnitudes even in number and placed at equal distances along LK. 
And, since LE=CD, and EC = DK, LC=CK, so that C is the middle point of 
LK. Therefore C is the centre of gravity of the system ranged along LK. 

Therefore A acting at E and B acting at D balance about the point C. 

II. Suppose the magnitudes to be incommensurable, and let them be (A + 0 ) 
and B respectively. Let DE be a line divided at C so that 

(A+a) :B=DC:CB. 

Then, if (A-j-o) placed at E and 

B placed at D do not balance 0 ^ ? 

about C, (A+a) is either too great 
to balance B, or not great enough. 

Suppose, if possible, that (A+o) 
is too great to balance B. Take from 
(A+a) a magnitude a smaller than 
the deduction which would make 
the remainder bailee B, but such 
that the remainder A and the magnitude B are commensurable. 

Then, since A, B are commensurable, and 

A.B<DC.CE, 

A and B will not balance [Prop. 6], but D will be depressed. 

But this is impossible, since the deduction a was an insufficient deduction 
from (A + 0 ) to produce equilibrium, so that E was still depressed. 

Therefore (A+a) is not too great to balance B; and similarly it may be 
proved that B is not too great to balance (A+a). 

Hence (A+a), B taken together have their centre of gravity at C. 

Proposition 8 

If AB he a magnitude whose centre of gravity is C, and AD a -part of it whose 
centre of gravity is F, then the centre of gravity of the remaining part will be a point 
0 on FC produced such that 
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GC-.CF^{AD):{DE), 

For, if the centre of gravity of the re- 
mainder {DE) be not G, let it be a point 
H. Then an absurdity follows at once 
from Props. 6, 7. 


Peoposition 9 

The centre of gravity of any parallelogram lies on the straight line joining the 
middle points of opposite si^s. 

Let A BCD be a parallelogram, and let EF join the middle points of the 
opposite sides AD, BC. 

If the centre of gravity does not lie on EF, suppose it to be II, and draw HK 
parallel to .4 D or BC meeting EF in K. 

Then it is possible, by bisecting ED, then 
o bisecting the halves, and so on continually, 
to arrive at a length EL less than KH. Divide 
both AE and ED into parts each equal to 
EL, and through the points of division draw 
parallels to A B or CD. 

We have then a number of equal and simi- 
lar parallelograms, and, if any one be applied 
to any other, their centres of gravity coincide [Post. 4]. Thus we have an 
even number of equal magnitudes whose centres of gravitj’^lie at equal distances 
along a straight line. Hence the centre of gravity of the w'holc parallelogram 
will lie on the line joining the centres of gravity of the two middle parallel- 
ograms [Prop. 5, Cor. 2]. 

But this is impossible, for H is outside the middle parallelograms. 

Therefore the centre of gravity cannot but lie on EF. 



Proposition 10 


The centre of gravity of a parallelogram is the point of intersection of its diagonals. 

For, by the last proposition, the centre of gravity lies on each of the lines 
which bisect opposite sides. Therefore it is at the point of their intersection; 
and this is also the point of intersection of the diagonals. 

Alternative proof. 

Let ABCD be the given parallelogram, and BD a diagonal. Then the tri- 
angles ABD, CDB are equal and similar, so that [Post. 4], if one be applied to 
the other, their centres of gravity will fall one upon the other. 

Suppose F to be the centre of gravity of the 
triangle ABD. Let G be the middle point of BD. 
Join FG and produce it to H, so that FG — GH. 

If we then apply the triangle ABD to the tri- 
angle CDB so that AD falls on CB and AB on 
CD, the point F will fall on H. 

But [by Post. 4] F will fall on the centre of grav- 
ity of CDB. Therefore H is the centre of gravity of CDB. 

Hence, since F, H are the centres of gra-^ty of the twm equal triangles, the 
centre of gravity of the whole parallelogram is at the middle point of FH, i.e. 
at the middle point of BD, wWdi is the intersection of the two diagonals. 
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Proposition 11 

If abCf ABC be two similar triangles, and g, G two points in them similarly sitip- 
ated with respect to them respectively, then, if g be the centre of gravity of the 
triangle abc, G must be the centre of gravity of the triangle ABC. 

Suppose 

ab : be : ca = AB : BC : CA. 

The proposition is proved by 
an obvious reductio ad absurdum. 

For, if G be not the centre of 
gravity of the triangle ABC, sup- 
pose H to be its centre of gravity. 

Post, 5 requires that g, H 
shall be similarly situated A\ith 
respect to the triangles respec- 
tively; and this leads at once to 
the absurdity that the angles HAB, GAB are equal. 


Proposition 12 

Given two similar triangles abc, ABC, and d, D the middle points of be, BC 
respect irciif, then, if the centre of gravity of abc lie on ad, that of ABC will lie 
on AD, 

Let g l)c the point on ad which 
is the centre of gravity of abc. 

Take G on AD such that 
ad : ag^AD : AG, 
and join gb, gc, GB, GC, 

Then, since the triangles are 
similar, and bd, BD are the 
halves of be, BC respectively, 
abihd^AB :BD, 
and the angles abd, ABD are equal. 

Therefore the triangles abd, ABD are similar, and 

Z.bod^ A BAD. 

Also ba : ad — BA : AD, 

while, from above, ad : ag^AD : AG. 

Therefore ba : ag^BA : AG, while the angles bag, BAG are equal. 

Hence the triangles bag, BAG are similar, and 

Aabg= ZABG, 

And, since the angles abd, ABD are equal, it follows that 

Z gbd = Z GBD, 

In exactly the same manner we prove that 

Zgac^ ZGAC, 

Zacg= ZACG, 

Z ged = Z GCD, 

Therefore g, G are similarly situated with respect to the triangles respec- 
tively; whence [Prop. 11] G is the centre of gravity of ABC. 
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Proposition 13 

In any triangle the centre of gravity lies on the straight line joining any angle to 
the middle point of the opposite side. 

Let ABC be a triangle and D the middle point of BC. Join AD, Then shall 
the centre of gravity lie on AD, 

For, if possible, let this not be the case, and let H be the centre of gravity. 

Th(‘n, if we bisect /)C, then 
bisec't the halves, and so on, we 
shall at It'ngth arrive at a length, 
as DE, loss than III. llivide 
both Bl) and DC into lengths 
each ecjual to DE^ and through 
the points of division draw lines 
each parallel to DA meeting BA 
and A C in points as K, L, M and 
N, Py Q respectively. 

Join il/iV, LP, KQf which 
lines will then be each parallel 
to BC. 

We have now a series of parallelograms as FQj TP, SN, and AD bisects 
opposite sides in each. Thus the centre of gravity of each parallelogram lies 
on AD [Prop. 9], and therefore the (‘entre of gravity of the ligure made up of 
them all lies on AD. 

liCt the centre of gravity of all the parallelograms taken together bo 0. Join 
OH and produce it; also draw CV parallel to DA meeting Oil produced in V, 
Now, if n be the number of parts into which AC is divided, 

AADC : (sum of triangles on AN, NP, • • A—AC^ : {AN'" -\-NP'^+ • • *) 

= rr : n 
= n : I 
^AC:AN, 

Similarly 

AABD : (sum of triangles on AM, ML, •) ^AB : AM. 

And AC :AN^AB \AM, 

It follows that 

AABC : (sura of all the small As) = CA ; AN 

>VO \ OH, by parallels. 

Suppose OV produced to A" so that 

AABC : (sum of small As) == A^O : OH, 

whence, dividendo, 

(sum of parallelograms) : (sum of small As) = A// : 110. 

Since then the cemtre of gravity of the triangle ABC is at H, and the ci^ntre of 
gravity of the part of it made up of the parallelograms is at O, it follows from 
Prop. 8 that the centre of gravity of the remaining portion consisting of all the 
small triangles taken together is at X. 

But this is impossible, since all the triangles are on one side of the line 
through A4)arallel to AD, 

Therefore the centre of gravity of the triangle cannot but lie on AD, 


Draw HI parallel to CB meeting AD in I, 
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Alternative proof. 

Suppose, if possible, that H, not lying on AD, is the centre of gravity of the 
triangle ABC. Join AH, BH, CH. Let E, Fhet the middle points of CA, AB 
respectively, and join DE, EF, FD. Let EF meet AD laM. 

Draw FK, EL parallel to AH meeting BH, 

CH in K, L respectively. Join KD, HD, LD, 

KL. Let KL meet DH in N, and join MN. 

Since DE is parallel to AB, the triangles 

ABC, EDC are similar. 

And, since CE=EA, and EL is parallel to 

AH, it folloAvs that CL=LH. And CD = DB. 

Therefore BH is parallel to DL. 

Thus in the similar and similarly situated 
triangles ABC, EDC the straight lines AH, 

BH are respectively parallel to EL, DL- and it 
follows that H, L are similarly situaled w'ith 
respect to the triangles respectively. 

But H is, by hypothesis, the centre of gravity of ABC. Therefore L is the 
centre of gravity of EDC. [Prop. 11] 

Similarly the point K is the centre of gravity of the triangle FBD. 

And the triangles FBD, EDC are ofiual, so that the centre of gravity of both 
together is at the middle point of KL, i.e. at the point N. 

The remainder of the triangle ABC, after the triangles FBD, EDC are de- 
ducted, is the parallelogram AFDE, and the centre of gravity of this paral- 
lelogram is at M, the intersection of its diagonals. 

It follows that the centre of gravity of the whole triangle ABC must lie on 
MN-, that is, MN must pass through II, which is impossible (since MN is 
parallel to AH). 

Therefore the centre of gravity of the triangle ABC cannot but lie on AD. 

Proposition 14 

It follows at once from the last proposition that the centre of gravity of any 
triangle is at the intersection of the lines drawn from any two angles to the middle 
points of the opposite sides respectively. 

Proposition 15 

If AD, BC he the two parallel sides of a trapezium ABCD, AD being the smaller, 
and if AD, BC he bisected at E, F respectively, then the centre of gravity of the 
trapezium is at a point G on EF such that 

GE : GF= {2BCA-AD) : (2AD+BC). 

Produce BA , CD to meet at 0. Then FE produced will also pass through 0, 
since AE=ED, and BF=FC. 

Now the centre of gravity of the triangle OAD will lie on OE, and that of the 
triangle OBC will lie on OF. [Prop. 13] 

It follows that the centre of gravity of the remainder, the trapezium ABCD, 
will also lie on OF. [Prop. 8] 

Join BD, and divide it at L, M into three equal parts. Through L, M draw 
PQ, RS parallel to BC meeting BA in P, R, FE in W, V, and CD in Q, S 
respectively. 
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Join DF, BE meeting PQ in H and RS in K respectively. 

Now, since BL—\BD, 

FH==IFD. 

Therefore H is the centre of grav- 
ity of the triangle DBC. 

Similarly, since EK = \BE, it fol- 
lows that K is the centre of gravity 
of the triangle ADB. 

Therefore the centre of gravity of 
the triangles DBC, ADB together, 
i.e. of the trapezium, lies on the line 
HK. 

But it also lies on OF. 

Therefore, if OF, UK meet in G, G 
is the cent re of gravity of the trape- 
zium. 

Hence [Props. 6, 7] 

AMC : AABD=KG : OH 
=^VG:GW. 

But ADBC : AABD=BC '.ad. 

Therefore BC : A D = VG : G W. 

It follows that 

{2BCA-AD ) : {2AD+BC)=={2VG+GW ) : (2Gir-f 7G) 

==EG'.GF. 



Q.E.D. 


ON THE EQUILIBRIUM OF PLANES 
BOOK TWO 


Proposition 1 1 

If P, P' be two parabolic segments and D, E their centres of gravity respectivky, 
the centre of gravity of the two segments taken together will be at a point C on BE 
determined by the relation \ 

P-.P' = CE:CD. \ 

In the same straight line witli DE measure Eli, EL each equal to DC, and 
DK equal to DIl\ whence it follows at once that DK = CE, and also that 

KC=CL. 



Apply a rectangle MN equal in area to the parabolic segment P to a base 
equal to KH, and place the rectangle so that KH bisects it, and is parallel 
to its base. 

Then D is the centre of gravity of MN, since KD=DH. 

Produce the sides of the rectangle which are parallel to KH, and complete 
the rectangle NO whose base is equal to HL. Then E is the centre of gravity 
of the rectangle NO. 

Now (MN ) : (NO) - KH : HL 

=DH.EH 
=CE.CD 
-P -.P'. 

But {MN)=P. 

TJherefore (NO) = P'. 

^ Also, since C is the middle point of KL, C is the centre of gravity of the 
whole parallelogram made up of the two parallelograms (MN), (NO), which 
are equal to, and have the same centres of gravity as, P, P' respectively. 
Hence C is the centre of gravity of P, P' taken together. 

510 
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DEFINITION AND LEMMAS PRELIMINARY TO PROPOSITION 2 

‘Tf in a segment bounded by a straight line and a section of a right-angled 
cone [a parabola] a triangle be inscribed having the same base as the segment 
and equal height, if again triangles be inscribed in the remaining segments 
having the same bases as the segments and equal height, and if in the remain- 
ing segments triangles be inscribed in the same manner, let the resulting figure 
be said to be inscribed in the recognised manner in the segment. 

“And it is plain 

(1) “that the lines joining the two angles of the figure so inscribed which are near- 
est to the vertex of the segment^ and the next pairs of angles m order ^ will be parallel 
to the base of the segment^^' 

(2) “that the said lines will be bisected by the diameter of the segmentj and” 

(3) “that they will cut the diameter in the proportions of the successive odd num- 
bers, the number one having reference to [the length adjacent to] the vertex of the 
segment. 

“And these properties will have to be proved in their proper places.” 

Proposition 2 

If a figure be ^Hnscribed in the recognised manner^ ^ in a parabolic segment, the 
centre of gravity of the figure so inscribed will lie on the diameter of the segment. 

For, in the figure of the foregoing lemmas, the centre of gravity of the 
trapezium Blirb must lie on XO, that of the trapezium RQqr on WX, and so 
on, while the centre of gravity of the triangle PAp lies on AV. 

Hence the centre of gravity of the whole figure lies on AO, 

Proposition 3 

If BAB', bab' be tu)o similar parabolic segme^its whose diameters are AO, ao 
respectwely, and if a figure be inscribed in each segment the recognised man- 
ner, the number of sides in each figure being equal, the centres of gravity of the 
inscribed figures will divide AO, ao in the same ratio.^ 

Suppose BRQPAP'Q'R'B', brqpap'q'r'b' to be the two figures inscribed “in 
the recognised manner.” Join PP', QQ', RR' meeting AO in L, M, N, and pp', 
qq', rr' meeting ao in I, m, n. 

Then [Lemma (3)] 

ALiLM :MN :NO--l :3:5 :7 

^al :lm : mn : no, 

so that AO, ao are divided in the same proportion. 

Also, by reversing the proof of Lemma (3), we see that 
PP' : pp'^QQ' : qq'^RR' : rr'^BB' : bh'. 

Since then RR' : BB' — rr' : bb', and these ratios respectively determine the 
proportion in which NO, no are divided by the centres of gravity of the tra- 
pezia BRR'B', brr'b' [i. 15], it follows that the centres of gravity of the trapezia 
divide NO, no in the same ratio. 

Similarly the centres of gravity of the trapezia RQQ'R', rqq'r' divide MN, 
mn in the same ratio respectively, and so on. 


^Archimedes enunciates this proposition as true of similar segments, but it is equally true 
of segments which are not similar, as the course of the proof will show. 
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Lastly, the centres of gravity of the triangles PAP', pap' divide Aft, al 
respectively in the same ratio. 




Moreover the corresponding trapezia and triangles are, each to each, in the 
same proportion (since their sides and heights arc respectively proportional), 
while AO, ao are divided in the same proportion. 

Therefore the centres of gravity of the complete inscribed figures divide 
AO, ao in the same proportion. 

Proposition 4 

The centre of gravity of any parabolic segment cut off by a straight line lies on the 
diameter of the segment. 

Let BAB' be a parabolic segment, A its 
vertex and AO its diameter. 

Then, if the centre of gravity of the seg- 
ment does not lie on AO, suppose it to be, 
if possible, the point F. Draw FE parallel 
to i40 meeting BB' in E. 

Inscribe in the segment the triangle 
ABB' having the same vertex and height 
as the segment, and take an area S such 
that 

AABB' :S^ BE: EO. 

We can then inscribe in the segment “in 
the recognised manner” a figure such that 
the segments of the parabola left over are 
together less than iS.' 

'For Prop. 20 of the Quadrature of the Parabola proves that, if in any segment the triangle 
with the same base and height be inscribed, the triangle is greater than half the segment; 
whence it appears that, each time that we increase the number of the sides pf the figure 
tas^bed “in the ivcognised manner,” we take away more than htdf of the remaining seg- 
ments. 
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Let the inscribed fi^re be drawn accordingly; its centre of gravity then lies 
on AO [Prop. 2]. Let it be the point II. 

Join HF and produce it to meet in K the line through B parallel to AO. 

Then we have 

(inscribed figure) : (remainder of segmt.)> : S 

>BE:EO 
>KF : FH. 

Suppose L taken on UK produced so that the former ratio is equal to the ratio 
LF-.FH. 

Then, since H is the centre of gravity of the inscribed figure, and F that of 
the segment, L must be the centre of gravity of all the segments taken together 
which form the remainder of the original segment. [I. 8] 

But tliis is impossible, since all these segments lie on one side of the line 
drawn through L parallel to dO (Cf. Post. 7]. 

Hence the centre of gravity of the segment cannot but lie on AO. 

Proposition 5 

If in a 'parabolic segment a figure he inscribed “in the recognised manner,” the 
centre of gravity of the segment is nearer to the vertex of the segment than the centre 
of gravity of the inscribed figure is. 

Let BAB' bo the given segment, and AO its diame- 
ter. First, let ABB' be the triangle inscribed “in the 
recognised manner.” 

Divide AO in F so that AF—2F0', F is then the 
centre of gravity of the triangle ABB'. 

Bisect AB, AB' in D,D' respectively, and join DD' 
meeting AO in E. Draw DQ, D'Q' parallel to OA to 
meet the curve. QD, Q'D' will then be the diameters of 
the segments whose bases are AB, AB', and the cen- 
tres of gravity of those segments wall lie respectively 
on QD, Q'D' [Prop. 4]. I.et them be H, W, and join 
IIH' meeting AO in K. 

Now QD, Q'D' are equal,* and therefore the seg- 
ments of which they are the diameters are equal [On 
Conoids and Spheroids, Prop. 3]. 

Also, since QD, Q'D' are parallel, and DE — ED', K is the middle point of 
HW. 

Hence the centre of gravity of the equal segments AQB, AQ'B' taken to- 
gether is K, where K lies between E and A. And the centre of gravity of the 
triangle ABB' is F. 

It follows that the centre of gravity of the whole segment BAB' lies between 
K and F, and is therefore nearer to the vertex A than F is. 

Secondly, take the five-sided figure BQAQ'B' inscribed “in the iiecognised 
manner,” QD, Q'D' being, as before, the diameters of the segments AQB, 
AQ'B'. 

Then, by the first part of this proposition, the centre of gravity of the seg- 
ment AQB (lying of course on QD) is nearer to Q than the centre of gravity of 

•This may cither be inferred frota Lemma ( 1 ) above (since QQ', DD' are both parallel to 
BB'), or from Prop. 19 erf the Qttadralure of the Parabola, which applies equally to Q or Q'. 


B 
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the triangle A QB is. Let the centre of gravity of the segment be and that of 
the triangle /. 

Similarly let //' be the centre of gravity of the seg- 
ment AQ'B\ imd /'that of the triangle AQ'B', 

It follows that the centre of gravity of the two seg- 
ments AQBy AQ'R' taken together is K, the middle 
point of ////', and that of the two triangles AQJS, 

AQ'B' is L, the middle point of //'. 

If now the centre of gravity of the triangle ABB' be 
F, the centre of gravity of the whole segment BAB' 

(i.e. that of the triangle ABB' and the two segments 
AQB, AQ'B' taken together) is a point G on KF de- 
termined by the proportion 

(sum of segments AQB, AQ'B') : AABB'^-FG : GK, 

[1. 6, 7] 

And the centre of gravity of the inscribed figure 
BQAQ'B' is a point F' on LF determined by the proportion 

{AAQB+AAQ'B') : AABB'^FF' : F'L. [I. 6, 7] 

[Hence FG : GK > FF' : F'L, 

or GK :FG<F'L:FF', 

and, cornponendo, FK : FG<FL : FF', while FK > FL.] 

Therefore FG>FF', or (r lies nearer than F' to the vertex A, 

Using this last result, and proceeding in the same way, we can prove the 
proposition for any figure inscribc'd ‘hn the recognised manner." 

PllOPOSlTION 0 

Given a segment of a parabola cut off by a straight line, it is possible to inscribe in 
it “m the recognised manncF^ a figure such that the distance between the centres of 
gramty of the segment and of the inscribed figure is less than any assigned length. 

Let BAB' be the segment, AO its diam- 
eter, G its centre of gravity, and ABB' 
the triangle inscribed “in the recognised 
manner." 

Let D be the assigned length and S an 
area such that 

AG :D=^AABB' :S. 

In the segment inscribe “in the recog- 
nised manner" a figure such that the sum 
of the segments left over is less than S. 

Let F be the centre of gravity of the in- 
scribed figure. 

We shall prove that FG<D. 

For, if not, FG must be either equal to, 
or greater than, D, 

And clearly 

(inscribed fig.) : (sum of remaining segmts.) 

>AABB':S 
>AG:D 

>AG : FGf by hypothesis (since FG<D). 


B 
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Let the first ratio be equal to the ratio KG : FG (where K lies on GA pro- 
duced) ; and it follows that K is the centre of gravity of the small segments 
taken together. [1. 8] 

But this is impossible, since the segments are all on the same side of a line 
drawn through K parallel to BB\ 

Hence FG cannot but be less than D. 


Proposition 7 

If there he two similar parabolic segments, their centres of gravity divide their 
diameters in the same ratio. 

Let BAB', hah' be the two similar 
segments, AO, ao their diameters, 
and G, g their centres of gravity re- 
spectively. 

Then, if G, g do not divide AO, ao 
respectively in the same ratio, suppose 
II to be such a point on AO that 
AH : IlO — ag : go] 

and inscribe in the segment BAB' “in 
the recognised manner^^ a figure such 
that, if F be its centre of gravity, 

GF<GIL [Prop. 0] 
Inscribe in the segment hah' “in 
tlie recognised manner^ ^ a similar 




figure; then, if / be the centre of gravit}^ of this figure, 

ag<of. 

And, by Prop, 3, af :fo = AF : FO. 

But AF :FO< AH : HO 

<ag : go, by hypothesis. 

Therefore of : fo<ag : go; which is impossible. 

It follows that G, g cannot but divide AO, ao in the same ratio. 


[Prop. 5] 


Proposition 8 

If AO he the diameter of a parabolic segment, and G its centre of gravity, then 

AG^IGO, 

Let the segment be BAB'. Inscribe the triangle ABB' “in the recognised 
manner,’' and let F be its centre of gravity. 

Bisect AB, AB' in D, D', and draw DQ, D'Q' parallel to OA to meet the 
curve, so that QD, Q'D' are the diameters of the segments AQB, AQ'B' 
respectively. 

Let H, IF be the centres of gravity of the segments AQB, AQ'B' respective- 
ly. Join QQ', HH' meeting AO in V, K respectively. 

K is then the centre of gravity of the two segments AQB, AQ'B' taken 
together. 

Now AG : GO = QH : HD, [Prop. 7] 

whence AO : OG = QD : HD. 

But AO=^4QD [as is easily proved by means of Lemma (3), p, 611]. 

Therefore OG = AHD ; 

and, by subtraction, AG — iQH. 
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Also, by Lemma (2), QQ' is parallel to BB' and therefore to DD'. It followis 
from Prop. 7 that HH' is also parallel to QQ' or 
DD', 

and hence QH = VK. 

Therefore AG = 4VK, 

and AF+A7? = 3FA'. 

Measuring VL along FA so that VL = \A V, we have 
KG = 3LK. (1) 

Again ylO = 4j4F [Lemma (3)] a 

= 3AL, since AV = 3VL, 

whence AL — iAO = OF. (2) 

Now, by I. 6, 7, 

AABB' : (sum of segmts. AQB, AQ'B') = KG : GF, 
and AAAA' = 3(sum of segments AQB, AQ'B') 

[since the segment ABB' is equal to sAABB' 

{Quadrature of the Parabola, Props. 17, 24)]. 


m 


Hence 

But 

Therefore 

And, from (2), 

Therefore 

and 

But 


KG = 3GF. 

KG — 3LK , from (1) above. 
LF = LK+KG+GF 
= 5GF. 

LF= {AO-AL-OF) = |AO = C 
0A = 5f;A, 

OG = i:^GF. 
A0^30F=15GF. 


Therefore, by subtraction. 


AG = ^GF 

=|(;o. 


Proposition 9 (Lemma) 

If a, b, c, d be four lines in continued proportion and in descending order of magni- 
tude, and if 

d : (a—d)=x : f(a— c), 

and (2a+46+6c+3d) : (5o+106+10c+5d) = y : (a-c), 

it is required to prove that 

x-\-y = %a. 

[The following is the proof given by Archimedes, with the * 

only difference that it is set out in algebraical instead-of geo- 
metrical notation. This is done in the particular case simply 
in order to make the proof easier to follow. Archimedes exhi- , j, 

bits his lines in the figure reproduced in the margin, but, now 9 
that it is possible to use algebraical notation, there is no advan- . ^ 

tage in using the figure and the more cumbrous notation which ^ 
only obscures the course of the proof. The relation between 
Archimedes’ figure and the letters used below is as follows: ^ 

AB = o, rB=6, AB=c, EB=d, ZH=a:, H0 = y, AO=«.] 


We have 


o_6_c 
b~ c~d 


Out 


m 


whence 


and therefore 
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a—h b—c c—d 
b c d ^ 
a-~6 6— c 

6 c~"d 


Now 


2{a+b) 

2c 


b’-c c—d 

a+h _ a+b b a—c h—c 
c b c 


a—c 


6— c c— d c— d 


And, in like manner, 


b+c ^ b+c c_ a—c 
d c— d’ 


d c 

It follows from the last two relations that 


d — c 2(i-\Sh-\~c 

c—d 2c+d 

Suppose z to be so taken that 

2a +46 4- 4^4- 2d _a— c 
2c+d z 

so that z<(c— d). 


Therefore 

And, by hypothesis, 


a—c+z __ 2a+46+6 c+3d 
a — c 2(a+d) +4(6+c) 


a-c ^ ^{^±(!)±±0^b+c)_ 
y 2a+46+()c+3d ^ 


so that 


a-c+z 5(a+d) + 10{6+c) 


y 2(a+d)+4(6+c) 
Again, dividing (3) by (4) crosswise, we obtain 


whence 
But, by (2), 


z 2a+36+c 

c— d 2(a+d)+i{b+c)^ 

c—d— z _ 6 +3c+2d 

c — d 2(a+d) +4(6+c) 


so that 


c—d a—b 3{b—c) _2{c'-d) 
d “ 6 

c — d (a — 6) + 3(6 — c) + 2(c — d) 

d 6+3c+2d 


Combining (6) and (7), we have 


whence 

And, since [by (1)] 


c— d— z _(a~'6)+3(6-~c)+2(c-“d) 
d ““ ■ 2(a+d)+4(6+c) ~ 

C'^z 3a+()6+3c 

d 2(a+d)+4(6+c) 


we have 
whence 


c—d _ 6— eg— 6 
c+d 6+c a+6^ 
c—d _ c+d 
a — c 64“C'4"a+6^ 

a — d^a+26+2c+d _ 2(a+d)+4(6+c) 
a— c** 0+26+C 2(a+c)+46 


( 2 ) 


( 3 ) 

(4) 


( 6 ) 


( 6 ) 


( 7 ) 


( 8 ) 


(9) 
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Thus 






and therefore, by hypothesis, 


2((i rf) 4 (6 -f* c) 
|{2(a+c)+4fa! ’ 


X 

c — z 

"T" 

and it follows, ex aequali, that 


But, by (8), 


2(r/-4 ~<'0~f~4(6H~'c) 
^{2{a+c)+4b\ * 

2(a+r/) + 4(/> + c) * 


And, by (5), 

Therefore 

or 


c~z 3(a+c)+65 5 3 5 

X i{2(a+6*J+4/d 3*2 2‘ 

a—c+z _5 

~T~ ““2* 

5__a_ 

2 x+y^ 
x+y=^?;a. 


PnorosrnoN 10 

If PP'B'B he the porficri of a paraholo ivivreepied between hro parallel chords 
PP^j BB' bisected resprclirely in. N, 0 by the diameter A XO {N beniy nearer tluni 
0 to A, the vertex of the seyrnenfs), and if NO b^' divided into jive equ(d. ])aris of 
which LM is the middle one {L beiny nearer than M to iV), Ihcn^ if (J be a point 
on LM such that 

LG : GM^BO^^ {2PN+BO) : •{2BO+PN), 

G will be the centre of yravity of the area PP'B' B. 

Take a line ao equal to AO, and an on it ecpial to AN. Let p, q be points on 
the line ao such that 

ao : aq = aq : an, (1) 

ao : an=^aq : ap, (2) 

[whence ao : aq — aq : an==an : ap, or ao, aq, an, ap are lines in continued pro- 
portion and in descending order of magnitude]. 

Measure along GA a length GF such that 

op : ap = OL : GF. (3) 

Then, since PN, BO are ordinates to AA"0, 

BO^^.PN'^^AOiAN 
= ao : an 

=ao'^ : aq\ by (1), 


so that 

BO : PN = ao : aq, 

(4) 

and 

BO^ : PN'^ = ao^ : axf 


= {ao : aq) -{aq : an) -{an : ap) 

— ao : ap. 

(5) 

Thus 

(segment BAB') : (segment PAP') 


whence 

= l\BAB' . APAP' 

= BO^:PN^ 

=ao : ap, 

(area PP'B'B) : (segment PAP')=op : ap 
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=OL:f;F,by(3), 

= mN:aF. (6) 

Now 

i?0‘ (2P.V+/}0) :RO* 

= {2PNi-BO) : BO 
= i2a(j+<io) : ( 10 , by (4), 
BO^ : BN^ 

=^ao ; ap, by (5), 
and 

- PN ^ : ■(2BO+PN) 

-PN : {2BO+PN) 

— nq : {2iio-\-(i<i), l)y (4\ 
= «/> : {2a n (ip) , by (2b 
Hence, c.r acquali, 

BO^ {2PN + BO) :PN^- 
{2BO+PN)^{2aq-\-(w) : 

{2an-\-ap), 


LG : GM = {2aq+no) : {2an+ap). 
Componendo, and imilliplying the anlecedents by 6, 

ON : (r/l/ = {5{ao+flp) + 10(r(r/d «/;)) : {2an+ap). 


But 

ON : OA/ = 5 : 2= {5(ao+a/)) + 10(a(7+aw)} : {2(«o-fflp)+4(o3+ow)}. 
It follows that 

ON '.00= {5{iio+(tp) + lQ{a(i+an)\ : {2(w+-i(>q+6av+3ap). 
Therefore 

{2ao-\-‘iaq+{]an-\-dop) : {5(ffo+rt7;) + 10(o(7+«»)} =Oti : ON 

-OG : on. 


And ap : {ao—ap)=ap : op 

=GF ; OL, by hypothesis, 

-GF : Ion, 

while 00 , nq, an, ap are in continued i)roportion. 

Therefon?, bv Prop. 9, 

GF+OG-=OF^ho = ¥)A. 

Thus F is the ccnitre of gravity of the segment BA B'. [Prop. 8] 

Let // be the centre of gravity of thi* segment PAP', so that AH — ^AN. 
And, since AP' — ivdO. 

we have, by subtraction, PIP' = 10N. 

But, by (6) above, 

(area PP'B'B) : (segment PAP')=^¥)N : GF 

= HF:FG. 

Thus, since F, 11 are the centres of gravity of the segments BAB', PAP' re- 
spectively, it follows [by 1. 6, 7] that G is the centre of gravity of the area 
PP'B'B.' 



THE SAND-RECKONER 


“Thebe are some, King Gelon, who think that the number of the sand is 
infinite in multitude; and I mean by the sand not only that which exists about 
Syracuse and the rest of Sicily but also that which is found in every region 
whether inhabited or uninhabited. Again there are some who, without reg^d- 
ing it as infinite, yet think that no number has been named which is great 
enough to exceed its multitude. And it is clear that they who hold this view,\if 
they imagined a mass made up of sand in other respects as large as the mak 
of the earth, including in it all the seas and the hollows of the earth filled up 
to a height equal to that of the highest of the mountains, would be many times 
further still from recognising that any number could be e.\])ressed which ex- 
ceeded the multitude of the sand so taken. But I will try to show you by means 
of geometriiial proofs, whi(!h you will be able to follow, that, of the numbers 
named by me and given in the w'ork whic-h I sent to Zouxippus, some exceed 
not only the number of the mass of sand ecpial in magnitude to the earth filled 
up in the way described, but also that of a mass equal in magnitude to the 
universe. Now you arc aware that ‘universe’ is the name given by most astron- 
omers to the sphere whose centre is the centre of the earth and wdiosc l adius is 
equal to the straight line between the centre of the sun and the centre of the 
earth. This is the common account (TAypa^ojueva), as you have heard from 
astronomers. But Aristarchus of Samos brought out a book consist ing of some 
hypotheses, in w'hich the premisses lead to the result that the universe is many 
times greater than that now so called. His hypotheses are that the fixed stars 
and the sun remain unmoved, that the earth revolves about the sun in the 
circumference of a circle, the sun lying in the middle of the orbit, and that the 
sphere of the fixed stars, situated about the same centre as the sun, is so great 
that the circle in which he supposes the earth to revolve bears such a propor- 
tion to the distance of the fixed stars as the centre of the sphere bears to its 
surface. Now it is easy to see that this is impossible; for, since the centre of the 
sphere has no magnitude, we cannot conceive it to bear any ratio whatever to 
the surface of the sphere. We must however take Aristarchus to mean this: 
since we conceive the earth to be, as it were, the centre of the universe, the 
ratio which the earth bears to w'hat we describe as the ‘universe’ is the same as 
the ratio which the sphere containing the circle in which he supposes the earth 
to revolve bears to the sphere of the fixed stars. For he adapts the proofs of his 
results to a hypothesis of this kind, and in particular he appears to suppose the 
magnitude of the sphere in which he represents the earth as moving to be equal 
to what we call the ‘universe.’ 

“I say then that, even if a sphere were made up of the sand, as great as 
Aristarchus supposes the sphere of the fixed stars to be, I shall still prove that, 

520 
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of the numbers named in the Principles,^ some exceed in m\iltitude the number 
of the sand which is equal in magnitude to the sphere referred to, provided 
that the following assumptions be made/^ 

1. **The perimeter of the earth is about 3,000,000 stadia and not greater. 

‘^It is true that some have tried, as you are of course aware, to prove that the 
said perimeter is about 300,000 stadia. But I go further and, put ting the mag- 
nitude of the earth at ten times the size that my predecessors thought it, I 
suppose its perimeter to be about 3,000,000 stadia and not greater.” 

2. ^^Thv diameter of the earth is greater than the diameter of the moon, and the 
diameter of the sun is greater than the diameter of the earth. 

‘‘In this assumption I follow most of the earlier astronomers.” 

3. diameter of the sun is about 30 times the diameter of the moon and not 
greater. 

“It is true that, of the earlier astronomers, pAidoxus declared it to be about 
nine times as great, and Pheidias my father twelve times, while Aristarchus 
t ried to prove that the diameter of the sun is greater than 18 times but less 
than 20 times th(‘ diameter of the moon. But I go even further than Aristar- 
chus, in order that; the trut;h of my proposition may be established beyond 
dispute, and I suppose the diameter of the sun to be about 30 times that of the 
moon and not greater.” 

4. diameter of the sun is greater than the si.de of the chiliagon inscribed in 
the greatest circle in the {sphere of the) universe. 

“1 make this assumption because Aristarchus discovered that the sun ap- 
pear(*d to Ix' about part of the circle of the zodiac, and I myself tried, by 

a method whi(;h I will now describe, to find experimentally (opyanKw^) the 
angle subtendc'd by the sun and having its vertex at the eye.” 

[Tp to this point the treatise has been literally translated because of the 
historical interest attaching to the ipsissima verba of Archimedes on such a 
subject. The rest of the work can now be more freely reproduced, and, before 
proceeding to the mathematical content-s of it, it is only necessary to remark 
that Archimedes next describes how lie arrived at a higher and a lower limit 
for the angle subtemded by the sun. This he did by taking a long rod or ruler, 
fastening on the end of it a small cylinder or disc, pointing the rod in the direc- 
tion of the sun just after its rising (so that it was possible to look directly at 
it), then putting the cylinder at such a distance that it just concealed, and 
just failed to conceal, the sun, and lastly measuring the angles subtended 
by the cylinder. He explains also the correction which he thought it neces- 
sary to make because “the eye docs not see from one point but from a certain 
area.”] 

The result of the experiment was to show that the angle subtended by the 
diameter of the sun was less than TJrxth part, and greater than ^ri^rth part, of a 
right angle. 

To prove that {on this assumption) the diameter of the stm is greater than the 
side of a chiliagon, or figure with KKX) equal sides, inscribed in a great circle of the 
^ ^universe. 

Suppose the plane of the paper to be the plane passing through the centre 
of the sun, the centre of the earth and the eye, at the time when the sun has 


lost work of Archimedes. 
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just risen above the horizon. Let the plane cut the earth in the circle EHL and 
the sun in the circle FKG, the centres of the earth and sun being C, 0 respec- 
tively, and E being the position of the eye. 

Further, let the plane cut the sphere of the “universe” (i.e. the sphere whose 
centre is C and radius CO) in the great circle AOB. 

Draw from E two tangents to the circle FKG touching it at P, Q, and from 
C draw two other tangents to the same circle touching it in F, G respectively. 

Let CO meet the sections of the earth and sun in H, K respectively; and let 
CF, CG produced meet the great circle AOB in A, B. 

Join EO, OF, OG, OP, OQ, AB, and let A B meet CO in M. 

Now CO>EO, since the sun is just above the horizon. 

Therefore Z PEQ > Z FCG. 

And /.PEQ>Mt\ , p * • u* 1 

« represents a right angle. 



Thus ZFCG< o fortiori, 

and the chord AB subtends an arc of the great circle which is less than ^^th 
of the circumference of that circle, i.e. 

AJS<(side of G5()-sided polygon inscribed in the circle). 

Now the perimeter of any polygon inscribed in the great circle is less than 
-^CO. [Cf. Measurement of a circle, Prop. 3.] 

Therefore ZLjB ; CO < 1 1 : 1 148, 

and, a/oriiori, ABK^hsCO. (a) 

Again, since CA =C0, and AM is perpendicular to CO, while OF is perpen- 


dicular to CA, 
Therefore 
Thus 

and, a fortiori, 
Hence 
so that 


AM^OF. 

AB = 2AM = (diameter of sun). 

(diameter of sun)<TWTrCO, by (a), 

(diameter of earth) <tttiCO. [Assumption 2] 

CIIA-OKKrhvCO, 

HK>^0, 
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99. 


or CO:HK<\m 

And CO>CF, 

while I1K<EQ, 

Therefore CF : EQ < 1 00 : 99. ( /3) 

Now in the right-angled triangles CFO, EQO, of the sides about the right 
angles, OF^OQ, but EQ<CF (since EO<CO). 

Therefore Z OEQ ; Z OCF > CO : EO, 

but <CF EQ,^ 

Doubling the angles, 

ZPEQ ZACB<CF :EQ 

<100 : 99, by (/3) above. 

But ZPEQ>^i^li, by hypothesis. 

1 heref ore /L AC 

It follows that the arc AB is greater than of the circumference of the 

great circle AOB, 

Hence, a fortiori, 

AB> (side of chiliagon inscribed in great circle), 
and AB \b equal to the diameter of the sun, as proved above. 

The following resulls can now be proved: 

{diameter of “ivnu’cm;’’) <10,000 {diameter of earth), 
and {diameter of universe/^) < 10,000,000,000 stadia. 

(1) Suppose, for brevity, that du represents the diameter of the ^‘universe, 
dg that of the sun, de that of the earth, and d,n that of the moon. 

By hypothesis, ci[,>30dm, [Assumption 3] 

and de>d„^; [Assumption 2] 

therefore d, < SOde. 

Now, by the last proposition, 

d8>(side of chiliagon inscribed in great circle), 
so that (perimeter of chiliagon) < lOOOd, 

<30,000rf.. 

But the perimeter of any regular polygon with more sides than 0 inscribed 
in a circle is greater than that of the inscribed regular hexagon, and therefore 
greater than three times the diameter. Hence 

(perimeter of chiliagon) >3di«. 

It follows that du < 10,000de. 

(2) (Perimeter of earth) >3,000,000 stadia, 

and (perimeter of earth) > 3d«. 

Therefore d^ < 1,000,000 stadia, 

whence du < 1 0,000,000,000 stadia. 


[Assumption 1] 


Assumption 5 

Suppose a quantity of sand taken not greater than a poppy-seed, and sup- 
pose that it contains not more than 10,000 grains. 

^The proposition here assumed is of course equivalent to the trigonometrical formula 
which states that, if a, ^ are the circular measures of two angles, each less than a right angle, 
of which a is the greater, then 
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Next suppose the diameter of the poppy-seed to be not less than ^th of a 
finger-breadth. 

Obokrs and periods op numbers 

I. We have traditional names for numbers up to a myriad (10,000); we can 
therefore express numbei-a up to a myriad myriads (100,000,000). Let these 
numbers be called numbers of the first order. 

Suppose the 100,000,000 to be the unit of the second order, and let the second 
order consist of the numbers from that unit up to (100,000,000)*. 

Let this again be the unit of the third order of numbers ending with (100,- 
000,000)*; and so on, until we reach the 100,000, 000</i order of numbers ending 
with (100,000,000)^“ ®°“ ®“°, which we mil call P. ( 

II. Suppose the numbers from 1 to P just described to form the first period. 

Let P be the unit of the first order of the second period, and let this consistl of 

the numbers from P up to 100,000,000p. \ 

I.et the last number be the unit of the second order of the second period, ai^d 
let this end Avith (100,000,000)*P. 

We can go on in this way till we reach the 100,000,OOOfA order of the second 
period ending wdth (100,000,000)‘®° ®®°'°°° P, or P*. 

HI. Taking P- as the unit of ihe first order of the third period, we proceed in 
the same way till we reach the 100,000,000i/i order of the third period ending 
with P*. 

IV. Taking P® as the unit of the first order of the fourth period, we continue 
the same process until we arrive at the 100,000,000/A order of the 100,000,000ih 
period ending with piM.'xw.'xw. This last number is expressed by Archimedes as 
“a myriad-myriad units of the myriad-myriad-th order of the myriad-myriad-th 
period (at j^vpioKiffu^pioffTas irepibbov ixvpiaKKj pepioaruv ipiOpubv pvpiai pvpi&des) ,” 
which is easily seen to be 100,000,000 times the product of (100,000,000) 

99,999, »U9 pioo,ooo,ooo_ 

OCTADS 

Consider the series of terms in continued proportion of which the first is 1 
and the second 10 [i.e. the geometrical progression 1, 10*, 10*, 10®, • • •]• The 
first oclad of these terms [i.e. 1, 10*, 10*, • • TO*] fall accordingly under the first 
order of the first period above described, the second octad [i.e. 10®, 10®, • • TO*®] 
under the second order of the first period, the first terra of the octad being the 
imit of the corresponding order in each case. Similarly for the third octad, and 
so on. We can, in the same way, place any number erf octads. 

Theorem 

If there be any number of terms of a series in continued proportion, say At, As, 
As, ■ ■ • Am, ■ ■ • An, • ■ • Am+n-i, ■ ' ' of which Ai= 1, Aj= 10 [so that the series 
forms the geometrical progression 1, 10*, 10*, • • TO""*, • • TO""*, • • TO""'^"*, 
• • •], and if any two terms as Am, An be talcen and multiplied, the product Am -An 
will be a term in the same series and will be as many terms distant from An as Am 
is distant from At; also it mil be distant from At by a number of terms less by one 
than the sum of the numbers of terms by which Am and An respectively are distant 
from At. 

Take the term which is distant from An by the same number of terms as Am 
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is distant from Ai. This number of terms is m (the first and last being both 
counted). Thus the term to be taken is m terms distant from An, and is there- 
fore the term Am+n-i- 

We have therefore to prove that 

Am 'An“Am+n — 1 * 

Now terms equally distant from other terms in the continued proportion are 
proportional. 


Thus 


A n A I 

Al An 


But Am^^Am Al, since Ai = l. 

Therefore Am+n-i==AmAn. (1) 

The second result is now obvious, since A„ is m terms distant from A\, An 
is n terms distant from Ai, and Am+n-i is {m+n—1) terms distant from Ai. 


Application to the number op the sand 

By Assumption 5 [p. 523], 

(diam. of poppy-seed) <TV(fingpr-t>rcadth); 
and, since spheres are to one another in the triplicate ratio of their diameters, 
it follows that 

(sphere of diam. 1 finger-breadth) > 04,000 poppy-seeds 

>64,000X10,000 

>640,000,000 

>6 units of second grains 
order-t-40,000,000 of 
units of first order sand. 

(a foriiori) <10 units of second 
order of numbers. ) 

We now gradually increase the diameter of the supposed sphere, multiplying 
it by 100 each time. Thus, remembering that the sphere is thereby multiplied 
by 100*^ or 1,000,000, the number of grains of sand which would be contained 
in a sphere with each successive diameter may be arrived at as follows. 
Diameter of sphere. Corresponding number of grains of sand. 

(1) 100 finger-breadths <1,000,000X10 units of second order 

< (7th term of series) X ( 10th term of series) 

< 16th term of series [i*e. 10^®] 

<[10^ or} 10, 000, OCX) units of the second (ndet. 

(2) 10,000 finger-breadths < 1 ,000,000 X (last number) 

<(7th term of series) X( 16th term) 

<22nd term of scries [i.e, 10®^] 

<[10® orl 100,000 units of third order. 

(3) 1 stadium < 100,000 units of third order. 

(<10,000 finger-breadths) 

(4) 100 stadia < 1,000,000 X (last number) 

<(7th term of scries) X (22nd term) 

<28th term of series [10*1 

<[10* or] 1,000 units of fourth order. 

(6) 10,000 stadia < 1,000,000 X (last number) 

<(7th term of series) X (28th term) 

<34th term of series [10**] 

<10 units of fifth order. 
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(6) 1,000,000 stadia < (7th terra of series) X (34th term) 

<40th term [10*®] 

<[10" or] 10,000,000 units oi fifth order, 

(7) 100,000,000 stadia < (7th term of series) X (40th term) 

<46th term [10^®] 

<[10^ or] 100,000 units of sixth order, 

(8) 10,000,000,000 stadia < (7th term of series) X (46th term) 

<52nd term of series [10®^] 

<[10* or] 1,0(K) units of seventh order. 


But, by the proposition above [p. 523], 

(diameter of “universe”) <10, ()()(), 000, 000 stadia. 

TTenee the nmnher of grains of sand irhich could be contained in a sphere of\pi.e 
size of our *^universe^^ is less than 1,000 ufiits of the seventh order of numbers 
[or 10“*]. \ 

From this we can prove further that a sphere of the size attributed by Aristar-’ 
chus to the sphere of the fixed stars would contam a number of grains of sand le)^s 
than 10,000,000 units of the eighth order of numbers [or 10*^^^= lO*^'**]. ' 

For, by liypothesis, 

(earth) : (“universe”) = (“universe”) : (sphere of fixed stars). 

And [p. 523] 

(diameter of “universe” )< 10,000 (diam. of earth); 

whence 

(diam. of sphere of fixed stars) < 10,000 (diam. of “universe”). 
Therefore 

(sphere of fixed stars) <(10,000)’'* (“universe”). 

It follows that the number of grains of sand whicli would be contained in a 
sphere equal to the sphere of the fixed stars 

<(10,000)^X1,000 units of seventh order 
<(13th term of series) X (52nd tenn of series) 

<64th term of series [i.e. 10®^] 

<[10^ or] 10,000,000 units of eighth order of numbers. 


Conclusion. 

“I conceive that these things. King Gelon, will appear incredible to the 
great majority of people who have not studied mathematics, l)ut that to those 
who are conversant therewith and have given thought to the (piestion of the 
distances and sizes of the earth, the sun and moon and the whole universe, the 
proof will carry conviction. And it was for this reason that I thought the sub- 
ject would be not inappropriate for your consideration.” 
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“Archimedes to Dositheds greeting. 

“When I heard that Conon, ivlio ivas my friend in his lifetime, was dead, but 
that you were ao(iuainted wth Conon and withal versed in geometry, while I 
grieved for the loss not only of a friend but of an admirable mathematieian, I 
set myself the task of communicating to you, as I had intended to send to 
Conon, a certain geometrical theorem which had not been investigatiid before 
but has now been invest, igated by me, and which I first discovered l)y means of 
mechanics and then exhibit, ed by means of geometry. Now some of the earlier 
geometers tried to prove it possible to find a rectilin(!al area equal to a given 
circle and a given segmemt of a circle; and after that they endeavoured to 
square the area bounded by the section of the whole cone and a straight line, 
assuming lemmas not easily conceded, so that it was recognised by most people 
that the problem was not solved. But I am not aware that any one of my 
predecessors has attempted to square the segment bounded by a straight lino 
and a section of a right-angled cone [a parabola], of which problem I have now 
discovered the solution. For it is here shown that every segment bounded by a 
straight line and a section of a right-angled cone [a parabola] is four-thirds of 
the triangle wliich has the same base and ecpial height with the segment, and 
for the demonstration of this property the following lemma is as.sumcd: that 
the excess by which the greater of (t wo) unequal areas exceeds the less c^an, by 
being added to itself, be made to e.xcecd any given finite area. The earlier 
geometers have also used this lemma; for it is by the use of this same lemma 
that they have shown that circles are to one another in the duplicate ratio of 
their diameters, and that spheres are to one another in the triplicate ratio of 
their diameters, and further that every pyramid is one third part of the prism 
which has the same base with the pyramid and ecjual height; also, that every 
cone is one third part of the cylinder having the same base as the cone and 
equal height they proved by assuming a certain lemma similar to that afore- 
said. And, in the result, each of the aforesaid theorems has been accepted no 
less than those proved without the lemma. As therefore my work now pub- 
lished has satisfied the same test as the propositions referred to, I have written 
out the proof and send it to you, first as investigated by means of mechanics, 
and afterwards too as demonstrated by geometry. Prefixed are, also, the ele- 
mentary propositions in conics which are of service in the proof. Farewell.” 
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Peoposition 1 

If from a point on a parabola a straight line be dravm which is either itself the axis 
or parallel to the axis, as PV, and if QQ' be a chord parallel to the tangent to the 
parabola at P and meeting PV in V, then 

QV^VQ\ 

Conversely, if QV =VQ', the chord QQ' will be parallel to the tangent at P. 



Peoposition 2 

If in a parabola QQ' be a chord parallel to the tangent at P, and if a straight line be 
drawn through P which is either itself the axis or parallel to the axis, and which 
meets QQ' in V and the tangent at Q to the parabola in T, then 

PV=PT. 



Peoposition 3 

If from a point on a parabola a straight line be drawn which is either itself the axis 
or parallel to the axis, as PV, and if from two other points Q, Q' on the parabola 
straight lines be drawn parallel to the tangent at P and meeting PV in V, V 
re^ectively, then PV : PV = Q7* : Q'V'K 

“And these propositions are proved in the elements of conics.^" 

Peoposition 4 

If Qq be the base of any segment of a parabola, and P the vertex of the segment, and 
if the diameter through any other point R meet Qq in 0 and QP {produced if 
necessary) in F, then QP : VO = OF : FR. 

Draw the or^nate RW to PV, meeting QP in K. 

Then PV :PW=-QV^ :RW^-, 

whence, by parallels, PQ : PK=PQf : PP*. 

‘i.e. in the treatises on conics by Euclid and Aristaeus. 
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In other words, PQ, PF, PK are in continued proportion ; therefore 



PQ -.PF^PF :PK 

=^PQ±PF :PF±PK 
-=QF:KF. 

Hence, by parallels, QV : VO = OF : FR. 

Proposition 5 

If Qq be the base of any segment of a parabola, P the vertex of the segment, and PV 
its diameter, and if the diameter of the parabola through any other point R meet 
Qq in 0 and the tangent at Q in E, then 

QO:Oq = ER:RO. 

Let the diameter through R meet QP 
in F. 

Then, by Prop. 4, 

QV :VO = OF :FR. 

Since QV — Vq, it follows that 

QV \qO = OF -.OR. (1) 

Also, if yp meet the tangent in T, 
PT=PV, and therefore EF=OF. 
Accordingly, doubling the antecedents 
in (1), we have 

Qq :qO=OE :OR, 
whence QO : Oq — ER ; RO. 

Propositions 6, 7* 

Suppose a lever AOB placed horizontally and supported at its middle point 0. Let 
a triangle BCD in which the angle C is right or obtuse be suspended from B and 0, 
so that C is attached to 0 and CD is in the same vertical line with 0. Then, if P be 
such an area as, when suspended from A , will keep the system in equilibrium, 

P = iAPC£>. 

’In Prop. 6 Archimedes takes the separate case in which the angle BCD of the triangle is 
a right angle so that C coincides with 0 in the figure and F with E. He then proves, in Prop. 
7, the same property for the triangle in which BCD is an obtuse angle, by treating the tri- 
angle as the difference between two right-angled triangles BOD, BOC and using the result of 
Prop. 6. 1 have combined the two propositions in one proof, for the sake of brevity. The same 
remark applies to the propositions following Props. 6, 7. 
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Take a point E on OB such that BE — 20E, and draw EFH parallel to OCD 
meeting BC, BD in H respectively. 

Let (j be the middle point of FH. 

Then G is the centre of gravity of 
the triangle BCD, 

Hence, if the angular points C be 
set free and the triangle be suspended 
by attaching F to Ey the triangle mil 
hang in the same position as before, 
because EFG is a vertical straight line. ‘‘For this is proved/'^ 

Therefore, as before, there vnW be equilibrium. 

Thus P : ABCD ^OE\ AO 

= 1 :3, 

or P^IABCD, 

Propositions 8, 9 . 

Suppose a lever AOB placed horizontally and supported at its middle point 0. Vet 
a triangle BCD, right-angled or obtuse-angled at C, he suspended from the points 
B, E on OB, the angular point C being so attached to E that the s^ide CD is in the 
same vertical line with E, Lei Q be an area siich that 

AO :0E = ABCD:Q. 

Then, if an area P suspended from 
A keep the system in equilibrium, 

P<ABCDbui>Q, 

Take G the centre of gravity 
of the triangle BCD, and draw 
GII parallel to DC, i.e. vertically, 
meeting BO in H, 

We may now suppose the tri- 
angle BCD suspended from H, 
and, since there is equilibrium, 

ABCDiP^AO.OH, (1) 

whence P < ABCD, 

Also ABCD :Q=^AO:OE, 

Therefore, by (1), ABCD : Q> ABCD : P, 

and P>Q, 

Propositions 10, 11 

Suppose a lever AOB placed horizontally and, supported at 0, its middle point. 
Let CDEF be a trapezium which can be so placed that its parallel sides CD, FE 
are vertical, while C is vertically below 0, and the other sides CF, DE meet in B, 
Let EF meet BO in //, and let the trapezium be suspended by attaching F to H 
aiid C to 0, Further, suppose Q to be an area such that 
AO : OH = {trapezium CDEF) : Q, 

Then, if P be the area which, when suspended from A, keeps the system in equi-- 
librium, 

P<Q. 




^Doubtless in the lost book wtpl f 
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The same is true in the particular case where the angles at C, F are right, and 
consequently C, F coincide with 0, II respectively. 

Divide OH in K so 1 hat 

{2CD+FE) : {2FE+CD)^HK : KO. 

Draw KG parallel to OD, and 
let G be the middle point of the 
portion of KG intercepted with* 
in the trapezium. Then G is the 
centre of gravity of the trape- 
zium [On the equilibrium of 
planes, L 15]. 

Thus we may suppose the tra- 
pezium suspended from K, and 

Therefore AO : OK = (trapezium CDEF) : P, 

and, by hypothesis, AO : 0// = (trapezium CDEF) : Q. 

Since OA" <011, it follows that 

P<Q. 



the equilibrium vnll remain undisturbed. 


Propositions 12, 13 

If the trapezium CDEF be placed as in the last propositions, except that CD is 
vertically below a point L on OB mstead of being below 0, a7id the trapezium is 
suspended from L, H, suppose that Q, R are areas such that 
A 0 : OH = {trapezium CDEF) : Q, 
and AO : OL^ {trapezium CDEF) : R. 

If then an area P suspended 
from .1 heep the system in equilib- 
rium, 

P>R buKQ. 

Take the centre of gravity G 
of the trapezium, as in the last 
pro)>ositions, and let the line 
through G parallel to DC meet 
OB in A. 

Then we may suppose the tra- 
pezium suspended from K, and 
there will still be equilibrium. 
Therefore (trapezium CDEF) iP^AO : OK. 

Hence (trapezium CDEF) : F> (trapezium CDEF) : Q, 

but < (trapezium CDEF) : R. 

It follows that P<Q but >R. 



Propositions 14, 15 

Let Qq be the base of any segment of a parabola. Then, if two lines be drawn 
from Q, q, each parallel to the axis of the parabola and on the same side of Qq 
as the segment is, either (1) the angles so formed at Q, q are both right angles, 
or (2) one is acute and the other obtuse. In the latter case let the angle at q 
be the obtuse angle* 

Divide into any number of equal parts at the points Ox, 0%, • ^ •()». Draw 
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through q, Oi, O2, • • -On diameters of the parabola meeting the tangent at Q in 
Ey El, Ei, ■ • -En and the parabola itself in q, Ri, Ri, • • -Rn. Join Qfti, QRt, ■ • • 
QR„ meeting qE, OiEi, OSt, ■ • On-iEn^i in F, Fi, Ft, • • -Fn-i. 

Let the diameters Eq, EiOi, ■ • -EnOn meet a straight line QOA drawn through 
Q perpendicular to the diameters in the points 0, Hi, Ht,-- -Hn respectively. 
(In the particular case where Qq is itself perpendicular to the diameters q will 
coincide with O, 0i with Hi, and so on.) 

It is required to prove that 

(1) AEqQ<Z{sum of trapezia FOi, FiOt, ■ ■ F^-iOn and AEnOnQ), 

(2) AEqQ>Zlsum of trapezia Ri0t,Rt03, ■ • -Rn-iOn and ARnOnQ). 



Suppose AO made equal to OQ, and conceive QOA as a lever placed hori- 
zontally and supported at 0. Suppose the triangle EqQ suspended from OQ in 
the position drawn, and suppose that the trapezium EOi in the position drawn 
is balanced by an area Pi suspended from A, the trapezium EiOt in the position 
drawn is balanced by the area Pg suspended from A, and so on, the triangle 
EnO„Q being in like manner balanced by Pn+i- 

Then Pi-f-Pi-h l-P»+i will balance the whole triangle EqQ as drawn, and 

therefore' Pi-fPsH \-Pn+i’^iAEqQ. [Props. 6, 7] 

Again AO ; OHi^QO : OHi 
•^Qq'.gOi 

<*j&iOi : OiPi [by means of Prop. 5] 

= (trapezium EOf) : (trapezium FOi)’, 
trtxfflace [Prc^. 10, 11] (P0j)>Pj, 
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Next AO’.OHi^EiOixOxRi 

*= ; (jRiOa), (a) 

while AO : : OJtt 

^(.EiOi) : {FiOi)’, (/?) 

and, since (a) and (/3) are simultaneously true, we have, by Props. 12, 13, 

(FiOj) > Ps > (PiOj) . 

Similarly it may be proved that 

(P sOz) >P*> (PjOs), 

and so on. 

Lastly [Props. 8, 9] AEnOnQ>Pn^i>ARvOnQ. 

By addition, we obtain 

(1) (P0l) + (Pi02)d- • • • + (P»-lO«) + AjBnOnQ>Pl + P*H- ' • *+Pn+l 

>\AEqQ, 

or AEqQ<.Z{FOi-{-F\Oi-^ • — t-Pn-iOn+APnOnQ). 

(2) (P 1 O 2 ) + (PgOs) + • • • + (Pn-lO«) + APnO«Q<P2+P3+ ’ ' •+Pn+1 

<PiH-P 2 H hPn+i, a fortiori, 

<hAEqQ, 

or AEqQ>3{Ri02-^R^z~^ ■ • •+Pn-iOn+ APnOnQ). 


Proposition 16 


Suppose Qq to be the base of a parabolic segment, q being not more distant than Q 
from the vertex of the parabola. Draw through q the straight line qE parallel to the 
axis of the parabola to meet the tangent at Q in E. It is required to prove that 

(area of segment) ^\AEqQ. 



For, if not, the area of the segment must 
be either greater or less than \AEqQ. 

I. Suppose the area of the segment greater 
than \AEqQ. Then the excess can, if contin- 
ually added to itself, be made to exceed AEqQ. 
And it is possible to find a submultiple of the 
triangle EqQ less than the said excess of the 
segment over ^AEqQ, 

Let the triangle FqQ be such a submultiple 
of the triangle EqQ. Divide Eq into equal parts 
each equal to qF, and let all the points of divi- 
sion including F be joined to Q meeting the 
parabola in Pi, P2, • • -Pn respectively. Through 
Pi, P2, • • -Rn draw diameters of the parabola 
meeting qQ in Oi, O2, • • -On respectively. 

Let OiPi meet QP2 in Pi. 

Let O2P2 meet QRi in Di and QRz in F». 

Let OzRz meet QRt in Dz and QR* in Pa, 
and so on. 


We have, by hypothesis, 

AP9Q<(area of segment)— §APgQ, 

or (area of segment) — AP?Q>iAPgO. (a) 

Now, since all the parts of qE, as qF and the rest, are equal, OiPi“PiPi, 
OtDi^Dilit’^RsFi, and so on; therefore 
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^FqQ = {F 0 i-\-Ri 02 -\- Di03-\- • • •) 

= {FOi+FiDi-\-FiDt-^ • • Afifi-KnQ). (/3) 

But (area of segment) < (f’0j+^’i08+ f-f’^n-iO»+ AEnO«Q). 

Subtracting, we have 

(area of segment) — AFgQ < (fli 02 +/ 2403 + \-Rn-iOn+ARnOnQ), 

whence, a fortiori, by (a), 

\AE<lQ <{Rl0i-\-R'£)3-\- • • Rn-\On-\' ARnOnQ). 

But this is impossible, since [Props. 14, 15] 

\AEqQ> {R\02-\- RiO%-\- • • ■-\-Rn-\On-\- ARnOnQ). 

Therefore (area of segment) 

II. If possible, suppose the area of the segment less than \AEqQ. i 
Take a submultiple of the triangle EqQ, as the triangle FqQ, less than phe 
excess of ^AEqQ over the area of the segment, and make the same coiistriic- 
tion as before. \ 

Since A/^ 9 Q<JA^ 9 Q — (area of segment), \ 

it follows that ' 

APQ'Q+(area of segment) <|Ai5^^Q ' 

<(F0i + /'’j 02+ • • •+Fn-lOn+ A^?nOnQ). 

[Props. 14, 15] 

Subtracting from each side the area of the segment, we have 
AFqQ<{snm of spaces qFRi, RiFJii, • ■ -EnRnQ) 

<(POi+FtDi+ • • '-bFn-iDn-i^AEnRnQ), & fortiori; 
which is impossible, because, by (jS) above, 

AFqQ=^FOi-\-FiDi-^ • • •+Fn-iDn-i-\- AE„R„Q. 

Hence (area of segmentXiAS^Q. 

Since then the area of the segment is neither less nor greater than \AEqQ, 
it is equal to it. 

PllOPOSITION 17 

It is now manifest that the area of any segment of a parabola is four-thirds of the 
triangle which has the same base as the segment and equal height. 

Let Qq be the base of the segment, P its vertex. 

Then PQq is the inscribed triangle with the same 
base as the segment and equal height. 

Since P is the vertex of the segment, the diame- 
ter through P bisects Qq. Let F be the point of bi- 
section. 

Let VP, and qE drawn parallel to it, meet the tan- 
gent at QinT, E respectively. 

Then, by parallels, 

qE^2VT, 

and PF=xPr, [Prop. 2] 

so that FT = 2PF. 

Hence AEqQ — iAPQq. 

But, by Prop. 16, the area of the segment is equal to 

iAEqQ. 

Therefore (area of segment) “iAPQg. 

Dkf. “In segments bounded by a straight line and any curve I call the 
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straight line the base, and the height the greatest perpendicular drawn from the 
curve to the base of the segment, and the vertex the point from which the 
greatest perpendicular is draAvn.” 



Proposition 18 

If Qq be the base of a segment of a parabola, and V the 
middle point of Qq, and if the diameter through V meet the 
curve in P, then P is the vertex of the segment. 

For Qq is parallel to the tangent at P [Prop. 1]. Therefore, 
of all the perpendiculars which can be drawn from points 
on the segment to the base Qq, that from P is the greatest. 
Hence, by the definition, P is the vertex of the segment. 

Proposition 19 

If Qq be a chord of a parabola bisected in U by the diameter 
PV, and if RM be a diameter bisecting QV in M, and RW 
be the ordinate from R to PV, then 
PV==^RM. 

For, by the property of the parabola, 

PV :PW = QV^ :RW^ 

= iRW^:RW^, 

so that PV==APW, 

whence ^V = ^RM. 


Proposition 20 



If Qq be. the base, and P the vertex, of a parabolic segment, 
then the triangle PQq is greater than half the segment 

PQq. 

For the chord Qq is parallel to the tangent at P, and 
the triangle PQq is half the parallelogram formed by Qq, 
the tangent at P, and the diameters through Q, q. 

Therefore the triangle PQq is greater than half the 
segment. 

Cor. It follows that it is possible to inscribe, in the seg- 
ment a polygon such that the segments left over are together 
lees than any assigned area. 



Proposition 21 

If Qq be the base, and P the vertex, of any parabolic seg- 
ment, and if R be the vertex of the segment cut off by PQ, 
then 

APQq = 8APRQ. 

The diameter through R ivill bisect the chord PQ, 
and therefore also QV, where P F is the diameter bisect- 
ing Qq. Let the diameter through R bisect PQ in F and 
QV in M. Join PM. 

By Prop. 19, PV—^RM. 

Also PV^2YM. 

Therefore YM^2RY, 
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and 

APQM^2APRQ. 

Hence 

apqv=^aprq, 

and 

APQq=8APRQ. 


Also, if RW, the ordinate from R to PV, be produced to meet the curve 
a^ain in r, RW =rW, 

and the same proof shows that 

APQq=8APrq. 

Peoposition 22 

If there be a series of areas A, B,C, D, - • ■ each of which is four times the nea 
order, and if the largest, A, be equal to the triangle PQq inscribed in a parai\ 
segment PQq and having the same base with it and equal height, then 
{A-\-B+C+D+ • • •)<{area of segment PQq). 

For, since APQq=8APRQ=SAPqr, where R, r are 
the vertices of the segments cut off by PQ, Pq, as in the 
last proposition, 

APQq=4:(APQR-\- APqr). 

Therefore, since APQq — A, 

APQR+APqr=-B. P 

In like manner we prove that the triangles similarly in- 
scribed in the remaining segments are together equal to 
the area C, and so on. 

Therefore A+B+C+D+ • • • is equal to the area of 
a certain inscribed polygon, and is therefore less than 
the area of the segment. 

Proposition 23 

Given a series of areas A, B, C, D, ■ ■ Z, of which A is the greatest, and each is 
equal to four times the next in order, then 
A.+B-I-C+ • • 

Take areas b,c, d,- ■ • such that 
b = lB, 
c^^C, 

d — \D, and so on. 

Then, since b=^B, 
and B==IA, 

B+b^^A. 

Similarly C+e=lB. 

Therefore 

B-^C+DA" • • ’-)rZ-\-b-{-c-\-d-\- • • — f-z= 

UA+B+C'-j- ■ ■ ■+¥). 

But 

b+c+d+ • • •+y=‘UB+C+D+ ■ • •+F)- 

Therefore, by subtraction, 




or 
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Proposition 24 

Every segment bounded by a parabola and a chord Qq is equal to four-thirds of the 
triangle which has the same base as the segment and equal height. 

Suppose K = \ APQq, 

where P is the vertex of the segment; and we have then to prove that the area 
of the segment is equal to K. 

For, if the segment be not equal to K, it must either be 
greater or less. 

I. Suppose the area of the segment greater than K. 

If then we inscribe in the segments cut off by PQ, Pq 
triangles which have the same base and equal height, i.e. 
triangles with the same vertices R, r as those of the seg- 
ments, and if in the remaining segments we inscribe tri- 
angles in the same manner, and so on, we shall finally have 
segments remaining whose sum is less than the area by 
which the segment PQq exceeds K. 

Therefore the polygon so formed must be greater than 
the area K; which is impossible, since [Prop. 23] 

where A = APQq. 

Thus the area of the segment cannot be greater than K. 

11. Suppose, if possible, that the area of the segment is less than K. 

If then APQq — A, B — \A, C = iB, and so on, until we arrive at an area X 
such that X is less than the difference between K and the segment, we have 

A+B+CA -|-A'+iX = f4 [Prop. 23] 

= K. 

Now, since K exceeds A -{-B+CA- |-X by an area less than X, and the 

area of the segment by an area greater than X, it follows that 
AA-BA-CA~ ■ • •+X>(the segment); 
which is impossible, by Prop. 22 above. 

Hence the segment is not less than K. 

Thus, since the segment is neither greater nor less than K, 

(area of segment PQq) = K = ^APQq‘ 


Q 




ON FLOATING BODIES 
BOOK ONE 


POSTULATE 1 



“Let it be supposed that a fluid is of such a character that, its parts lying 
evenly and being continuous, that part which is thrust the less is driven al(Jng 
by that which is thrust the more; and that each of its parts is thrust by t^ 
fluid which is above it in a perpendicular direction if the fluid be sunk in any- 
thing and compressed by anything else.” 


Proposition 1 


If a surface be cut by a plane always passing through a certain point, and if the 
section be always a circumference [ 0 / a circle] whose centre is the aforesaid point, 
the surface is that of a. sphere. 

For, if not, there will be some two lines drarni from the point to the surface 
which are not equal. 

Suppose 0 to be the fixed point, and A, B to be two points on the surface 
such that OA, OB are unequal. Let the surface be cut by a plane passing 
through OA, OB. Then the section is, by hypothesis, a circle whose centre is 0. 

Thus OA =OP; which is contrary to the assumption. Therefore the surface 
cannot but be a sphere. 

Proposition 2 

The surface of any fluid at rest is the surface of a sphere whose centre is the same 
as that of the earth. 

Suppose the surface of the fluid cut by a plane 1 hrough 0, the centre of the 
earth, in the curve ABCD. 

ABCD shall be the circumference of a circle. 

For, if not, some of the lines drawn from 0 to the curve will be unequal. 
Take one of them, OB, such that OB is greater than some of the lines from 0 
to the curve and less than otheis. Draw a circle with OB as radius. Let it be 
EBF, which will therefore fall partly within and partly without the surface 
of the fluid. 


Draw OGH making Avith OB an angle 
equal to the angle EOB, and meeting the 
surface in H and the circle in G. Draw also 
in the plane an arc of a circle PQR with 
centre 0 and within the fluid. 

Then the parts of the fluid along PQR 
are uniform and continuous, and the part 



PQ is compressed by the part between it 

and AB, while the part QR is compressed by the part between QR and BH. 
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Therefore the parts along PQ, QR will be unequally compressed, and the part 
which is compressed the less will be set in motion by that which is compres- 
sed the more. 

Therefore there will not be rest; which is contrary to the hypothesis. 

Hence the section of the surface will be the circumference of a circle whose 
centre is 0; and so will all other sections by planes through 0. 

Therefore the surface is that of a sphere with centre 0. 

Proposition 3 

Of ftolicis those which, size for size, arc of equal weight with a fluid will, if let down 
into the fluid, be immersed so that they do not 'project above the surface but do not 
swk lower. 

If possible, let a certain solid EFHG of c(iiial weight, volume for volume, 
with the fluid remain immersed in it so that part of it, EBCF, projects above 
the surface. 

Draw through 0, the centre of the earth, and through the solid a plane cut- 
ting the surface of the fluid in the circle ABCD, 

Conceive a pyramid with vertex 0 and base a parallelogram at the surface 
of the fluid, siudi that it includes the immersed portion of the solid. Let this 

pyramid be cut by the plane of A BCD in OL, 
OM, Also let a sphere within the fluid and be- 
low (U1 be described with centre 0, and let the 
plane of ABCD cut this sphere in PQR, 
Conceive also another pyramid in the fluid 
with vertex 0, continuous with the former 
pyramid and equal and similar to it. Let the 
pyramid so described be cut in OM, ON by 
the plane of ABCD. 

Lastly, let STVV be a part of tlie fluid within the second pyramid equal and 
similar to the part BGIIC of the solid, and let SV be at the surface of the fluid. 

Then the pressures on PQ, QR are unequal, that on PQ being the greater. 
Hence the part at QR will be set in motion by that at PQ, and the fluid will 
not be at rest; which is contrary to the hypothesis. 

Therefore the solid will not stand out above the surface. 

Nor will it sink further, because all the parts of the fluid will be under the 
same pressure. 



Proposition 4 

A solid lighter than a fluid will, if immersed in it, not be completely submerged, 
but part of it will project above the surface. 

In this case, after the manner of the previous proposition, we assume the 
solid, if possible, to be completely submerged and the fluid to be at rest in that 
position, and we conceive (1) a pyramid with its vertex at 0, the centre of the 
earth, including the solid, (2) another pyramid continuous with the former and 
equal and similar to it, with the same vertex 0, (3) a portion of the fluid wdthin 
this latter pyramid equal to the immersed solid in the other pyramid, (4) a 
sphere with centre 0 whose surface is below the immersed solid and the part 
of the. fluid in the second pyramid corresponding thereto. We suppose a plane 
to be drawn through the centre 0 cutting the surface of the fluid in the circle 
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ABC, the solid in 8, the first pyramid in OA, OB, the second pyramid in OB, 
OC, the portion of the fluid in the second pyr- 
amid in K, and the inner sphere in PQR. 

Then the pressures on the parts of the fluid 
at PQ, QR are unequal, since 8 is lighter than 
K. Hence there will not be rest; which is con- 
trary to the hypothesis. 

Therefore the solid 8 cannot, in a condi- 
tion of rest, be completely submerged. 

Proposition 5 ■ 

Any solid lighter than a fluid will, if placed in the fluid, he so far immersed that 
the weight of the solid will be equal to the weight of the fluid displaced. \ 

For let the solid be EGHF, and let BGHC be the portion of it immersed 
when the fluid is at rest. As in Prop. 3, conceive a pyramid with vertex 0\in- 
cluding the solid, and another pyramid with the same vertex continuous wqth 
the former and equal and similar to it. Sup- 
pose a portion of the fluid STUV at the 
base of the second pyramid to be equal and 
similar to the immersed portion of the solid ; 
and let the construction be the same as in 
Prop. 3. 

Then, since the pressure on the parts of 
the fluid at PQ, QR must be equal in order 
that the fluid may be at rest, it follows that 
the weight of the portion STUV of the fluid must be equal to the weight of 
the solid EGHF. And the former is equal to the weight of the fluid displaced 
by the immersed portion of the solid BGHC. 



Proposition 6 

If a solid lighter than a fluid be forcibly immersed in it, the solid will be driven 
upwards by a force equal to the difference between its weight and the weight of the 
fluid displaced. 

For let A be completely immersed in the fluid, and let G represent the weight 
of A, and (G-f//) the weight of an equal volume of the fluid. Take a solid D, 
whose weight is H and add it to A . Then the weight of (A -\-D) is less than that 
of an equal volume of the fluid; and, if (A -t-D) is immersed in the fluid, it will 
project so that its weight will be equal to the weight 
of the fluid displaced. But its weight is (fl-VH). 

Therefore the weight of the fluid displaced is 
{G+H), and hence the volume of the fluid displaced 
is the volume of the solid A. There will accordingly 
be rest with A immersed and D projecting. 

Thus the weight of D balances the upward force 
exerted by the fluid on A, and therefore the latter 
force is equal to H, which is the difference between 
the weight of A and the weight of the fluid which A 
cflsplaces. 
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Proposition 7 

A solid heavier than a fluid will, if placed in it, descend to the bottom of the fluid, 
and the solid will, when weighed in the fluid, be lighter than its true weight by the 
weight of the fluid displaced, 

(1) The first part of the proposition is obvious, since the part of the fluid 
under the solid will be under greater pressure, and therefore the other parts 
will give way until the solid reaches the bottom. 

(2) Let A be a solid heavier than the same volume of the fluid, and let 
(G+//) represent its weight, while G represents the weight of the same volume 
of the fluid. 

Take a solid B lighter than the same volume 
of the fluid, and such that the weight of B is G, 
while the weight of the same volume of the fluid 
G is (G+H), 

A B Let A and B be now combined into one solid 

^ ‘ and immersed. Then, since {A +B) will be of the 

same weight as the same volume of fluid, both 

weights being equal to {G+H)+G, it follows 

that (A +B) will remain stationary in the fluid. 

Therefore the force which causes A by itself to sink must be equal to the 
upward force exerted by the fluid on B by itself. This latter is ecpial to the 
difference between (G+II) and G [Prop. 0]. Hence A is depressed by a force 
equal to II, i.c. its weight in the fluid is H, or the difference between (G+II) 
and G, 


POSTULATE 2 

“Let it be granted that bodies which are forced upwards in a fluid are forced 
upwards along the perpendicular [to the surface] which passes through their 
centre of gravity.^' 

Proposition 8 

If a solid in the form of a segment of a sphere, and of a substance lighter than a 
fluid, be immersed in it so that its base does not touch the surface, the solid will rest 
in such a position that its axis is perpendicular to the surface; and, if the solid be 
forced into such a position that its base touches the fluid on one side and be then 
set free, it will not remain in that position but will return to the symmetrical 
positio7i. 

Proposition 9 

If a solid in the form of a segment of a sphere, and of a substance lighter than a 
fluid, be immersed in it so that its base is completely below the surface, the solid 
will rest in such a position that its axis is perpendicular to the surface, 

[The proof of this proposition has only survived in a mutilated form. It deals 
moreover with only one case out of three which are distinguished at the begin- 
ning, viz. that in which the segment is greater than a hemisphere. . . .] 
Suppose, first, that the segment is greater than a hemisphere. Let it be cut 
by a plana. through its axis and the centre of the earth; and, if possible, let it 
be at rest in the position sliown in the figure, where AB is the intersection of 
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the plane with the base of the segment, DE its axis, C the centre of the sphere 
of which the segment is a part, 0 the centre of the earth. 

The centre of gravity of the portion of 
the segment outside the fluid, as F, lies on 
OC produced, its axis passing through C. 

Let G be the centre of gravity of the 
segment. Join FG, and produce it to H so 
that 

FG : GH = (volume of immersed portion) : 

(rest of solid). 

Join OH. 

Then the weight of the portion of the 
solid outside the fluid acts along FO, and 
the pressure of the fluid on the immersed portion along OH, while khe 
weight of the immersed portion acts along HO and is by hj^pothesis less than 
the pressure of the fluid acting along OH. \ 

Hence there will not be equilibrium, but the part of the segment towards'A 
will ascend and the part towards B descend, until DE assumes a position per- 
pendicular to the surface of the fluid. 




ON FLOATING BODIES 
BOOK TWO 


Proposition 1 

If a solid lighter than a jivid be at rest in it, the weight of the solid will be to that of 
the same volume of the fluid as the immei'sed portion of the solid is to the whole. 
Let (A+B) be the solid, B the portion immersed in the fluid. 

Let {C+D) be an equal volume of the fluid, 

g C being cijual in volume to A and B to D. 

I 1 Further suppose the line E to represent the 

weight of the solid (AA-B), {F+G) to repre- 
® sent the weight of {C+D), and G that of D. 

F Then 

B ° weight of {A +B) : weight of (C+D) = 

E:{F+G). (1) 

And the weight of (A+B) is equal to the 

° weight of a volume B of the fluid [1. 5], i.e. 

to the weight of D. 

That is to say, E=G. 

Hence, by (1), 

weight of (A+B ) : weight of (C+D) =G : F+G 

=D:C+D 

=B:A+B. 


Proposition 2 

If a right segment of a paraboloid of revolution whose axis is not greater than |p 
{where p is the principal parameter of the generating parabola), and whose specif 
gravity is less than that of a fluid, be placed in the fluid with its axis inclined to the 
vertical at any angle, but so that the base of the segment does not touch the surface 
of the fluid, the segment of the paraboloid will not remain in that position but \vill 
return to the position in which its axis is vertical. 

Let the axis of the segment of the paraboloid be AN, and through AN draw 
a plane perpendicular to the surface of the fluid. Let the plane intersect the 
paraboloid in the parabola BAB', the base of the segment of the paraboloid 
in BB', and the plane of the surface of the fluid in the chord QQ' of the 
parabola. 

Then, since the axis AN ia placed in a position not perpendicular to QQ', 
BB' will not be parallel to QQ'. 

Draw the tangent PT to the parabola which is parallel to QQ', and let P be 
the point of contact.^ 

^The rest of the proof ... is given in brackets as supplied by Conunandinus. 
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[From P draw PV parallel to AN meeting QQ' in V. Then PV will be a 
diameter of the parabola, and also the axis of the portion of the paraboloid 
immersed in the fluid. 

Let C be the centre of gravity of the pa- 
raboloid BAB', and F that of the portion 
immersed in the fluid. Join FC and produce 
it to // so that H is the centre of gravity of 
the remaining portion of the paraboloid 
above the surface. 

Then, since AN=iAC, 

and AN>lp, 

it follows that 


AC>1 



Therefore, if CP be joined, the angle CPT 
is acute. Hence, if CK be drawn perpendicular to PT, K will fall betweei^ P 
and T. And, if FL, HM be drawn parallel to CK to meet PT, they will ealph 
be perpendicular to the surface of the fluid. 

Now the force acting on the immersed portion of the segment of the parabo- 
loid will act upwards along LF, while the weight of the portion outside the 
fluid will act downwards along HM. 

Therefore there will not be equilibrium, but the segment will turn so that B 
will rise and B' will fall, until AN takes the vertical position.] 


Proposition 3 

If a right segment of a paraboloid of revolution whose axis is not greater than fp 
(where p is the parameter), and whose specific gravity is less than that of a fluid, 
be placed in the fluid with its axis inclined at any angle to the vertical, but so that 
its base is entirely submerged, the solid will not remain in that position but will 
return to the position in which the axis is vertical. 

Let the axis of the paraboloid be AN, and through AN draw a plane perpen- 
dicular to the surface of the fluid intersecting the paraboloid in the parabola 
BAB', the base of the segment in BNB', and the plane of the surface of the 
fluid in the chord QQ' of the parabola. 

Then, since AN, as placed, is not perpen- 
dicular to the surface of the fluid, QQ' and 
BB' will not be parallel. 

Draw PT parallel to QQ' and touching the 
parabola at P. Let PT meet NA produced in 
T. Draw the diameter PF bisecting QQ' in F. 

PF is then the axis of the portion of the 
paraboloid above the surface of the fluid. 

Let C be the centre of gravity of the whole 
segment of the paraboloid, F that of the por- 
tion above the surface. Join FC and produce 
it to H so that H is the centre of gravity of the immersed portion. 

Then, ance AC>^» the angle CPT is ah acute angle, as in the last prop- 
oation. 
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Hence, if CK be” drawn perpendicular to PT, K will fall between P and T. 
Also, if HM, FL be drawn parallel to CK, they will be perpendicular to the 
surface of the fluid. 

And the force acting on the submerged portion will act upwards along HM, 
while the weight of the rest will act downwards along LF produced. 

Thus the paraboloid will turn until it takes the position in which AN is 
vertical. 


Proposition 4 

Given a right segment of a 'paraboloid of revolution whose axis AN is greater than 
fp {where p is the parameter), and whose specific gravity is less than that of a fluid 
but bears to it a ratio not less than (AAT— |p)* : AN^, if the segment of the parabo- 
loid he placed in the fluid with its axis at any inclination to the vertical, but so that 
its base does not touch the surface of the fluid, it will not remain in that position bui 
will return to the position in which its axis is vertical. 

Let the axis of the segment of the paraboloid be AN, and let a plane be 
drawTi through AN perpendicular to the surface of the fluid and intersecting 

the segment in the parabola BAB', the base 
of the segment in BB', and the surface of 
the fluid in the chord QQ' of the parabola. 

Then AN, as placed, will not be perpendic- 
ular to QQ'. 

Draw PT parallel to QQ' and touching the 
parabola at P. Draw the diameter PV bisect- 
ing QQ' in V. Thus PV will be the axis of the 
submerged portion of the solid. 

I^et C be the centre of gravity of the 
whole solid, F that of the immersed portion. 
Join FC and produce it to // so that H is the 
centre of gravity of the remaining portion. 
AN^UC, 

AN>ip, 

AOl 

V 

Measure CO along CA equal to and OR along OC equal to ^AO. 

Then, since AN = ^ AC, 

and AR=^^AO, 

we have, by subtraction, NR=iOC. 

That is, AN-AR = iOC 

= lp, 

or AR^{AN—jp). 

Thus {AN - f p)* : AN^ = AR ^ : AN\ 

and therefore the ratio of the specific gravity of thesoUd to that of the fluid is, 
by the enunciation, not less than the ratio AR ^ : AN^. 

But, by Prop. 1, the former ratio is equal to the ratio of the immersed por- 
tion to the whole solid, i.e. to the ratio PP® : AN^ [On Conoids and Spheroids, 
Prop. 24]. ■ 

Hence PF» : AN^ <AR ^ : AN^ 


B' 



and 

it follows that 
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or PV<AR, 

It follows that PF( = IPVXIAR 

<A0. 

If, therefore, OK be drawn from 0 perpendicular to OA, it will meet PF be- 
tween P and F, 

Also, if CK be joined, the triangle KCO is equal and similar to the triangle 
formed by the normal, the subnormal and the ordinate at P (since CO ~ Ip or 
the subnormal, and KO is equal to the ordinate). 

Therefore CK is parallel to the normal at P, and therefore perpendicular to 
the tangent at P and to the surface of the fluid. 

Hence, if parallels to CK be drawn through P, they will be perpendidular 
to the surface of the fluid, and the force acting on the submerged portion of the 
solid will act upwards along the former, while the weight of the other poruon 
w’ill act downwards along the latter. \ 

Therefore the solid will not remain in its position but will turn until AN 
assumes a vertical position. \ 

Proposition 5 

Given a right segment of a paraboloid of revolution such that its axis AN is greater 
than fp {where p is the parameter), and its specific gravity is less than that of a 
fluid but in a ratio to it not greater than the ratio {AN‘^—{AN--\p)'^\ : AN^, if 
the segment he placed in the fluid with Us axis inclined at any angle to the vertical, 
but so that its base is completely s'tibmerged, it will not remain in that position but 
will return to the position in which AN is vertical. 

Let a plane be drawn through AN, as platted, perpendicular to the surface 
of the fluid and cutting the segment of the paraboloid in the parabola BAB\ 
the base of the segment in BB\ and the 
plane of the surf ace of the fluid in the chord 
QQ' of the parabola. 

Draw the tangent PT parallel to QQ', 
and the diameter PV, bisecting QQ', will 
accordingly be the axis of the portion of the 
paraboloid above the surface of the fluid. 

Let F be the centre of gravity of the por- 
tion above the surface, C that of the whole 
solid, and produce FC to H, the centre of 
gravity of the immersed portion. 

V V 

As in the last proposition, AC>-^ and we measure CO along CA equal to 

and OR along OC equal to iAO. 

Then AN = lAC, and AR=^AO] 

and we derive, as before, AR = {AN —^p). 

Now, by hypothesis, 

(spec, gravity of solid) : (spec, gravity of fluid) 

>{AN^-{AN-ipY} :AN^ 

>{AN^-AR^):ANK 

Therefore 

(portion submerged) : (whole solid) 

>iAm-AR^):AN^, 
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and - (whole solid) : (portion above surface) 

>Am-.AR\ 

Thus AAT* : PV^ >AN‘ : AR^ 

whence PV <AR, 

and PF<iAR 

<AO. 

Therefore, if a perpendicular to AC be drawn from O, it will meet PF in 
some point K between P and F. 

And, since CO = \p, CK will be perpendicular to PT, as in the last prop- 
osition. 

Now the force acting on the submerged portion of the solid will act upwards 
through II, and the weight of the other portion downwards through F, in direc- 
tions parallel in both cases to CK ; whence the proposition follows. 


Proposition 6 


If a right segment of a paraboloid lighter than a fluid be such that its axis AM is 
greater than \p, hut AM : \p<\b : 4, and if the segment be placed in the fluid 
with its axis so inclined to the vertical that its base touches the fluid, it unll never 
remain in such a position that the base touches the surface in one point only. 

Suppose the segment of the paraboloid to be placed in the position described, 
and let the plane through the axis A M perjicndicular to the surface of the fluid 
intersect the segment of the paraboloid in the parabolic segment BAB' and the 
plane of the surface of the fluid in BQ. 


Take C on AM such that AC = 2CM 
(or so that C is the centre of gravity of 
the segment of the paraboloid), and 
measure CK along CA such that 
AM :CK = \5:A. 

Thus AM : CK>AM : |p, by hypo- 
thesis; therefore CK<\p. 

Measure CO along CA equal to \p. 
Also draw KR perpendicular to AC 
meeting the parabola in R. 

Draw the tangent PT parallel to BQ, 
and through P draw the diameter PV bisecting BQ in V and meeting KR in I. 



Then 


PV : P/ : AK, 


"for this is proved." 

And CK = r*sAM=UC; 

whence AK=AC-CK = UC = UM. 

Thus KM^^AM. 

Therefore KM — fA/C. 

It follows that 

so that PI^_^IV, 

Let F be the centre of gravity of the immersed portion of the paraboloid, so 
that PF=2FV. Produce FC to H, the centre of gravity of the portion above 
the surface,. 

Draw OL perpendicular to PV. 
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Then, since CO = \p, CL must be per- 
pendicular to PT and therefore to the 
surface of the fluid. 

And the forces acting on the immersed 
portion of the paraboloid and the portion 
above the surface act respectively upwards 
and downwards along lines through F and 
H parallel to CL. 

Hence the paraboloid cannot remain in 
the position in which B just touches the 
surface, but must turn in the direction of 
increasing the angle PTM. 

The proof is the same in the case where 
the point I is not on VP but on VP pro- 
duced, as in the second figure. 



Pboposition 7 

Given a right segment of a paraboloid of revolution lighter than a fluid and such 
that its axis AM is greater than |-p, hut AM ; |p < 15 : 4, if the segment be placed 
in the fluid so that its base is entirely submerged, it will never rest in such a posi- 
tion that the base touches the surface of the fluid at one point only. 

Suppose the solid so placed that one point of the base only {B) touches the 
surface of the fluid. Let the plane through B and the axis AM cut the solid iti 
the parabolic segment BAB' and the plane of the surface of the fluid in the 
chord BQ of the parabola. 

Let C be the centre of gravity of the segment, so that AC -2CM] and meas- 
ure CK along CA such that 
AM:CA:=15:4. 

It follows that CK<\p. 

Measure CO along CA equal to ^p. 

Draw KR perpendicular io AM meeting 
the parabola in R. 

Let PT, touching at P, be the tangent 
to the parabola which is parallel to BQ, 
and PV the diameter bisecting BQ, i.e. 
the axis of the portion of the paraboloid 
above the surface. 

Then, as in the last proposition, we prove that 

and PI^’^^21V. 

Let F be the centre of gravity of the portion of the solid above the surface; join 
FC and produce it to H, the centre of gravity of the portion submerged. 

Draw OL perpendicular to PV ; and, as before, since CO^\p, CL is perpen- 
dicular to the tangent PT. And the lines through H, F parallel to CL are per- 
pendicular to the surface of the fluid; thus the proposition is established as 
before. 

The proof is the same if the point I is not on VP but on VP produced 
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Proposition 8 

Given a solid in the form of a right segment of a paraboloid of revolution whose axis 
AM is greater than fp, hut such that AM ; |p<15 : 4, and whose specific gravity 
bears to that of a fluid a ratio less than (AAf— fp)* : AM^, then, if the solid be 
placed in the fluid so that its base does not touch the fluid and its axis is inclined 
at an angle to the vertical, the solid will not return to the position in which its axis 
is vertical and will not remain in any position except that in which its axis makes 
with the surface of the fluid a certain angle to be described. 

Let am be taken equal to the axis 
AM, and let c be a point on am 
such that ac — 2cm. Measure co 
along CO equal to ^p, and or along 
oc equal to ^ao. 

Let X+ y be a straight line such 
that 

(spec. gr. of solid) : (spec, gr, of 
fluid) = (X+y)*: am*, (a) 
and suppose X—2Y. 

Now ar=too = t(|om— Jp) 
-am—\p 
=^AM-lp. 

Therefore, by hypothesis, 
(X+y)*:am*<or*:cm*, 
whence (JT+F) <ar, and therefore 
X<ao. 

Measure ob along oo equal to X, and draw hd perpendicular to ob and of such 
length that bd^ == |co • ab. (d) 

Join ad. 

Now let the solid be placed in the fluid with its axis AM inclined at an angle 
to the vertical. Through AM draw a plane perpendicular to the surface of the 
fluid, and let this plane cut the paraboloid in the parabola BAB' and the plane 
of the surface of the fluid in the chord QQ' of the parabola. 

Draw the tangent PT parallel to QQ', touching at P, and let PV be the 
diameter bisecting QQ' in V (or the axis of the immersed portion of the solid), 
and PN the ordinate from P. 

Measure AO along AM equal to ao, and OC along OM equal to oc, and draw 
OL perpendicular to PV. 

I. Suppose the angle OTP greater than the angle dab. 


Thus 

PN* : NT*>d5* : ba\ 

But 

PN* : iVT*-p : 4AN 
=co : NT, 

and 

d&* : 6o*“ §co : o6, by (/J). 

Therefore 

NT<2ab, 

or 

AN <a6, 

whence 

NO>bo (^ce ao‘=AO) 

* 

>X. 

Now -(Z+F)* 

: am*- (spec. gr. of solid) : (spec. gr. of fluid) 
— (portion immersed) : (rest of solid) 


d 



P T 
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= PF*:AAf*, 

so that X+F=Py. 

But PU=N0)>X 

>f(X+r), since X=2r, 

>!PF, 

or PF<tPL, 

and therefore PL>2LV. 

Take a point F on PV so that PF — 2FV, i.e. so that F is the centre of grav- 
ity of the immersed portion of the solid. 

Also AC — ac—iam=^AM, and therefore C is the centre of gravity of the 
whole solid. | 

Join FC and produce it to H, the centre of gravity of the portion of the Solid 
above the surface. \ 

Now, since C0 = |p, CL is perpendicular to the surface of the flind; 
therefore so are the parallels to CL through F and H. But the force on me 
immersed portion acts upwards through F and that on the rest of the solid 
downwards through //. 

Therefore the solid will not rest but turn in 
the direction of diminishing the angle MTP. 

IL Suppose the angle OTP less than the 
angle dah. In this case, we shall have, in- 
stead of the above results, the following, 

AN > ab, 

NO<X. 

Also PV>iPL, 

and therefore PL < 2L V. 

Make PF equal to 2FV, so that F is the 
centre of gravity of the immersed portion. 

And, proceeding as before, we prove in 
this case that the solid will turn in the di- 
rection of increasing the angle MTP. 

III. When the angle MTP is equal to the angle dab, equalities replace 
inequalities in the results obtained, and L is itself the centre of gravity of the 
immersed portion. Thus all the forces act in one straight line, the perpendicu- 
lar CL; therefore there is equilibrium, and the solid will rest in the position 
described. 


B' 



Proposition 9 

Given a solid in the form of a right segment of a paraboloid of revolution whose axis 
AM is greater than ip, but such that AM : |p< 15 : 4, and whose specific gravity 
bears to that of a fluid a ratio greater than {AM*— (AM— fp)*} : AM*, then, if 
the solid be placed in the fluid with its axis inclined at an angle to the vertical but 
so that its base is entirely below the surface, the solid will not return to the position 
in which its axis is vertical and will not remain in any position except that in 
which its axis makes with the surface of the fluid an angle equal to that described 
in the last proposition. 

T^ke am equal to AM, and take c on am such that ac=®2cm. Measure co 
along ta equal to ^p, and ar along oc such that ar=‘^ao. 

I«t .X"-!- Y be such a line that 
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(spec. gr. of solid) : (spec. gr. of fluid) = {am*~(X+F)*} : am® 
and suppose X=2Y. 
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A 


a b 


Now ar=foo 

= |(|om-|p) 



Therefore, by hypothesis, 
am^—ar^ :am®< {om® — (X+F)®}: am®, 
whence X+Y<ar, 

and therefore X<ao. 

Make ob (measured along oa) equal 
to X, and draw bd perpendicular to ba 
and of such length that 

bd® = |co ■ ab. 

Join ad. 

Now suppose the solid placed as in 
the figure with its axis AM inclined to 
the vertical. I^ct the plane through AM 
perpendicular to the surface of the 
fluid cut the solid in the parabola BAB' 
and the surface of the fluid in QQ'. 

Let PT be the tangent parallel to QQ\ PV the diameter bisecting QQ' or) 
the axis of the portion of the paraboloid above the surface), PN the ordinate 
from P. 

I. Suppose the angle MTP greater than the angle dab. Let AM be cut as 
before in C and 0 so that AC=2CM, OC=|p, and accordingly AM, am are 
equally divided. Draw OL perpendicular to PV. 

Then, we have, as in the last proposition, 

PN® : Nr->db ^ : bo®, 
whence co : NT>lco :ab, 

and therefore AN <ab. 

It follows that NO>bo 

>X. 

Again, since the specific gravity of the solid is to that of the fluid as the 
immersed portion of the solid to the whole, 

AM®-(X+F)® : A Jlf ®=. 4 M®-PF® : AM®, 
or (X+ F)® : AM® = PF® : A M®. 

That is, X+F = PF. 

And PL (or NO)>X 

>iPV, 

so that PL>2LV. 

Take F on PF so that PP=2PF. Then F 
is the centre of gravity of the portion of the 
solid above the surface. 

Also C is the centre of gravity of the whole 
solid. Join FC and produce it to H, the cen- 
tre of gravity of the immersed portion. 

Then, since CO — \'p, CL is perpendicular 
to PT and to the surface of the fluid; and 
the force acting on the immersed portion of the solid acts upwards along the 
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parallel to CL throu^ H, while the weight of the rest of the solid acts down- 
wards along the parallel to CL through F. 

Hence the solid will not rest but turn in the direction of di m inishing the 
angle MTP. 

II. Exactly as in the last proposition, we prove that, if the angle MTP be 
less than the angle dob, the solid will not remain in its position but will turn 
in the direction of increasing the angle MTP. 

III. If the angle MTP is equal to the angle dah, the solid will rest in that 
position, because L and F will coincide, and all the forces will act along the 
one line CL. 

Proposition 10 j 

Given a solid in the form of a right segment of a paraboloid of revolution in which 
the axis AM is of a length such that AM : |p>16 : 4, and supposing the smid 
placed in a fluid of greater specific gravity so that its base is entirely above 
surface of the fluid, to investigate the positions of rest. \ 


(P*rbliminaey) 

Suppose the segment of the paraboloid to be cut by a plane through its axis 
AM in the parabolic segment BABi of which BBi is the base. 

Divide AM at C so that AC = 2 CM, and measure CK along CA so that 


AM :CK = 15 :i, 
whence, by the hypothesis, CK>\p. 

Suppose CO measured along 
CA equal to \p, and take a point 
Ron AM such that 
MEXICO. 

Thus AR= AM -MR 
= UAC-CO) 

=uo. 

Join BA, draw KAi perpendicu- 
lar to AM meeting BA in At, 
bisect BA in A 3, and draw AjMi, 

AsMs parallel to AM meeting 
BM in M2, M» respectively. 

On A2M2, AaM» as axes de- 
scribe parabolic segments simi- 
lar to the segment BAB\. (It fol- 
lows, by similar triangles, that 
BM will be the base of the seg- 
ment whose axis is AsMs and 
BBt the base of that whose axis 
is A2M2, where BB2=2BMj.) 

The parabola BAsBj will then 
pass through C. 

[For 

BMt:M2MSM2iA%K 
^KM-.AK 


(«) 
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^CM-VCK.AC-CK 


«(4+A)AM:(f-A)AM 


=9:6 

{0) 

= MA :AC. 



Thus C is seen to be on the parabola BAJi^ by the converse of Prop. 4 of the 
Quadrature of the Parabola.] 

Also, if a perpendicular to Ail/ be drawn from 0, it will meet the parabola 
BAaBt in two points, as Qt, Pj. Let QiQiQzD be drawn through Qt parallel to 
AM meeting the parabolas BABi, BAzM respectively in Qi, Qz and BM in D; 
and let P1P2P3 be the corresponding parallel to AM through Pj. Let the tan- 
gents to the outer parabola at Pi, Qi meet MA produced in Ti, U respectively. 

Then, since the three parabolic segments are similar and similarly situated, 
with their bases in the same straight line and having one common extremity, 
and since QiQzQzD is a diameter common to all three segments, it follows that 
QiQi : QiQz-=(BzBi : P,B) ■ {BM : MBz). 

Now BiBi : BiB — MM 2 : BM (dividing by 2) 

= 2:5, by means of (/3) above. 

And BM :MBi = BM :{ 2 BMi-BM) ' 

= 5 : (6—5), by means of (0), 

= 5:1. 

It follows that Q1Q2 : Q2Q3 — 2 : 1 , 

or QiQi — ZQiQs. 

Similarly PiPz — 2PiPi.\ 

Also, since MR = ^CO — %p, 

AR^AM-MR 

=AM — Jp. 


(Enunciation) 

If the segment of the paraboloid be placed in the fluid with its base entirely above 
the surface, then 

(I.) if 

(spec. gr. of solid) : {spec. gr. of fluid) A. AR ’^ : AM* 

[<(AM-fp)* :AM*], 

the solid will rest in the position in which its axis AM is vertical) 

(II.) if 

{spec. gr. of solid) : {spec. gr. of fluid) < AP* : AM* 

but>QxQz^:AM\ 

the solid mil not rest with its base touching the surface of the fluid in one point 
only, but in such a position that its base does not touch the surface at any point 
and its axis makes with the surface an angle greater than U ; 

(III. a) if 

{spec. gr. of solid) : {spec. gr. of fluid ) : AM*, 
the solid will rest and remain in the position in which the base touches the surface 
of the fluid at one point only and the axis makes with the surface an angle equal 
to U; 

(III. b) if 

{spec. gr. of solid ) : {spec, gr.'of fluid) =PiPa* : AM*, 
the solid wtU rest with its base touchirig the surface of the fluid at one point only 
and toiih its axis inclined to the surface at an angle equal to T\', 
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(IV.) if 

(spec. gr. of solid) : (spec. gr. of fluid)>PiPz^ :AM^ 

buKQiQi^ : AM^, 

the solid will rest and remain in a position with its base more submerged; 

(V.) if 

(spec. gr. of solid) : (spec. gr. of fluid) <P\Pz^ : AM^, 
the solid will rest in a position in which its axis is inclined to the surface of the 
fluid at an angle less than Ti, bid so that the base does not even touch the surface 
at one point. 

(Proof) j 

(T.) Since AM > f p, and 

(spec. gr. of solid) : (spec. gr. of fluid)<(AM — fp)* :AM^, 
it follows, by Prop. 4, that the solid will be in stable equilibrium with its^axis 
vertical. 

(II.) In this case 

(spec. gr. of solid) : (spec. gr. of fluid)<A/2“ : AM^ 

butXJiQs^ ; aM\ 



Suppose the ratio of the specific gravities to be equal to P : AM^, so that 

KAR butXjiQs. 

Place P'V between the two parabolas BA B\, BPs QzM equal to I and paral- 
lel to AM ; and let P'V' meet the intermediate parabola in F'. 

^ Then, by the same proof as before, we obtain 
lowt, P’F' = 2F'V'. 

BM ■wilP'J'', the tangent at P' to the outer parabola, meet MA in T', and let 
ment whosd ordinate at P'. 

BBi the base o\d produce it to meet the outer parabola in Q'. Let OQtPt meet 
is AiMi, where Bb. 

The parabola BA^t similarly situated parabolic segments with 

pass through C. ^ lhie> BV', BQ' are drawn making the same 

[For 

BM » : MtM^BMt : AsK ~-BM : BBi 

-‘KM-.AK :2, 

7 . 
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Suppose the segment of the paraboloid placed in the fluid, as described, with 

its axis inclined at an angle to the 
vertical, and with its base touching 
the surface at one point B only. 
Let the solid be cut by a plane 
through the axis and perpendicu- 
lar to the surface of the fluid, 
and let the plane intersect the 
solid in the parabolic segment 
BAB' and the plane of the sur- 
face of the fluid in BQ. 

Take the points C, O on AM as 
before described. Draw the tan- 
gent parallel to BQ touching the 
parabola in P and meeting AM 
in T; and let PV be the diameter 
bisecting BQ (i.e. the axis of the 
immersed portion of the solid). 

Then P : AM* = (spec. gr. of solid) : (spec. gr. of fluid) 

= (portion immersed) : (whole solid) 

= PF* :AA/*, 

whence P'V'=l==PV. 

Thus the segments in the two figures, namely BP'Q', BPQ, are equal and 
similar. 

Therefore Z PTN = Z P"r'N'. 

Also AT = AT', AN = AN', PN = P'N'. 

Now, in the first figure, P'l <21 V'. 

Therefore, if OL be perpendicular to PV in the second figure, 

PL<2LV. 

Take F on LV so that PF = 2FV, i.e. so that F is the centre of gravity of the 
immersed portion of the solid. And C is the centre of gravity of the whole solid. 
Join FC and produce it to H, the centre of gravity of the portion above the 
surface. 

Now, since CO — ^p, CL is perpendicular to the tangent at P and to the 
surface of the fluid. Thus, as before, we prove that the solid will not rest with B 
touching the surface, but will turn in the direction of increasing the angle 
PTN. 

Hence, in the position of rest, the axis AM must make with the surface of 
the fluid an angle greater than the angle U which the tangent at Qx makes 
with AM. 

(III. a) In this case 

(spec. gr. of solid) : (spec. gr. of fluid) = QxQs* : AM*. 

Let the segment of the paraboloid be placed in the fluid so that its base 
nowhere touches the surface of the fluid, and its axis is inclined at an angle 
to the vertical. 

Let the plane through AM perpendicular to the surface of the fluid cut the 
paraboloid in the parabola BAB' and the plane of the surface of the fluid in 
QQ'. Lqt PT be the tangent parallel to QQ', PV the diameter bisecting QQ', 
PN the ordinate at P. 
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Divide AM as before at C, 0. 

In the other figure let QiAT' be the ordinate at Qi. Join BQj and produce it 
to meet the outer parabola in g. Then BQz — Qiq, and the tangent Q\U is 
parallel to Bq. Now 

QiQs* : AJf*=(spec. gr. of solid) : (spec. gr. of fluid) 

= (portion immersed) : (whole solid) 
lAMK 

Therefore QiQg=»PF ; and the 
segments QPQ', BQiq of the 
paraboloid are equal in volume. 

And the base of one passes 
through B, while the base of the 
other passes through Q, a ptunt 
nearer to A than B is. 

It follows that the angle be- 
tween QQ' and BB' is less than 
the angle BiBq. 

Therefore 

Z.U<£PTN, 
whence AN'>AN, 
and therefore 

NVior QxQi) <PL, 
where OL is perpendicular to 
PV. 

It follows, since QiQ2=2Q2Q3, 
that 

PL>2LV. 

Therefore F, the centre of 
gravity of the immersed portion 
of the solid, is between P and 
L, while, as before, CL is per- 
pendicular to the surface of the 
fluid. 

Producing FC to H, the cen- 
tre of gravity of the portion of 
the solid above the surface, we 
see that the solid must turn in 
the direction of diminishing the 
angle PTN until one point B 
the base just touches the surface 
of the fluid. 

When this is the case, we diall 
have a segment BPQ equal and similar to the segment BQiq, the angle PTN 
wiH be equal to the angle U, and AN will be equal to AN'. 

Hence in this case PL=2IjV, and F, L coincide, so that F, C, H are all m 

one vertical straight line. ^ . x « r 

Thus the paraboloid will remsdn in the poation m which one pomt B of the 
bose touches the surface of the fluid, and the axis makes with the surface an 
angle equal to U. 
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(III. h) In the case where 

(spec. gr. of solid) : (spec. gr. of fluid) =PiPs* : AM*, 
we can prove in the same way that, if the solid be placed in the fluid so that itg 
axis is inclined to the vertical and its base does not anywhere touch the surface 
of the fluid, the solid will take up and rest in the position in which one point 
only of the base touches the surface, and the axis is inclined to it at an angle 
equal to T\ (in the figure on p. 562). 

(IV.) In this case 

(spec. gr. of solid) : (spec. gr. of fluid) >PiPs* : AM* 

. but<QiQ 3 * : AM*. 

Suppose the ratio to be equal to i* : AM*, so that I is greater than PiPj but 
less than Q 1 Q 3 . 



Place P'V between the pa- 
rabolas BPiQi, BPz Qz so that 
P'F' is equal to I and parallel 
to AM, and let P'F' meet the 
intermediate parabola in F' 
and OQzPi in I. 

Join BV and produce it to 
meet the outer parabola in q. 

Then, as before, BV’=^V'q, 
and accordingly the tangent 
P'T' at P' is parallel to Bq. Let 
P'N' be the ordinate of P'. 

1. Now let the segment be 
placed in the fluid, first, with 
its axis so inclined to the ver- 
tical that its base does not 


anywhere touch the surface of the fluid. 

Let the plane through AM perpendicular to the surface of the fluid cut the 
paraboloid in the parabola BAB' and the plane of the surface of the fluid in 

QQ'. Let PT he the tangent par- 



allel to QQ', PV the diameter 
bisecting QQ'. Divide AM at C, 
0 as before, and draw OL per- 
pendicular to PV. 

Then, as before, we have PV 
■^l^P'V'. 

Thus the segments BP'q, QPQ' of 
the paraboloid are equal in vol- 
ume ; and it follows that the angle 
between QQ' and BB' is less than 
the angle BiBg. 

Therefore 

Z.P'T'N'</.PTN, 
and hence AN'>AN, 
so that N0>N'0, 

i.e. PL>P'J 

>P'F', a fortiori. 
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Thus PL>2LV, so that F, the centre of gravity of the immersed portion of 
the solid, is between L and P, while CL is perpendicular to the surface of the 
fluid. 


a' 



If then we produce FC to H, the centre of gravity of the portion of the solid 
above the surface, we prove that the solid mil not rest but turn in the direc- 
tion of diminishing the angle PTN. 

2. Next let the paraboloid be so placed in the fluid that its base touches the 
surface of the fluid at one point B only, and let the construction proceed as 
before. 



Then PV «= P'V', and the segments BPQ, BP'q are equal and mmilar, so that 

/.PTN= /LP’T'N’. 

AN AN', NO’^N'O, 

P'l^PL, 

PL>2LV. 


It follows that 
and therefore 
whence 
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Thus F again lies between P and L, and, as before, the paraboloid will turn 
in the direction of diminishing the angle PTN, i.e. so that the base will be more 
submerged. 

(V.) In this case 

(spec. gr. of solid) : (spec. gr. of fluid) ; AM^. 

If then the ratio is equal to P : AM^, iKPiPg. Place P'V between the parabo- 
las BPiQi and BP3Q3 equal in length to I and parallel to AM. Let P'V' meet 
the intermediate parabola in F' and OPz in 7. 

Join BV' and produce it to meet the outer parabola in q. Then, as before, 
BV' = V'q, and the tangent P'T' is parallel to Bq. 

1. Let the paraboloid be so placed in the fluid that its base touches the sur- 
face at one point only. 





Let the plane through AM perpendicular to the surface of the fluid cut the 
paraboloid in the parabolic section BAB' and the plane of the surface of the 
fluid in BQ. 

Making the usual constniction, we find 

PV=l^P'V', 

and the segments BPQ, BPiq are equal and similar. 

Therefore APTN^ A P' T'N', 

and AN=AN',N'O^NO. 

Therefore PL=P'I, 

whence it follows that PL<2LV. 

Thus F, the centre of gravity of the immersed portion of the solid, lies between 
L and V, while CL is perpendicular to the surface of the fluid. 

Producing FC to H, the centre of gravity of the portion above the surface, 
. we prove, as usual, that there will not be rest, but the solid will turn in the 
direction of increa^ng the angle PTN, so that the base will not anywhere 
touch the "surface. 
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2. The solid will however rest in a position where its axis makes with the 
surface of the fluid an angle less than Ti. 


B' 



For let it be placed so that the angle PTN is not less than Ti, 

Then, with the same construction as before, PV=l—P'V'. 

And, since ^Ti, 

AN>ANi, 

and therefore NO<NiO, where PiNi is the ordinate of Pi. 

H^ce PL<PiP2. 

But PiP 2 >P'F'. 

Therefore PL>\PV, 

so that F, the centre of gravity of the immersed portion of the solid, lies be- 
tween P and L. 

Thus the solid will turn in the direction of diminishing the angle PTN until 
that angle becomes less than Ti. 
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Proposition 1 


If two circles touch at A, and if BD, EF be parallel diameters in them, ADF is a 
straight line. 


A 



Let 0, C be the centres of the circles, and let 
OC be joined and produced to A. Draw DH par- 
allel to AO meeting OF in H. 

Then, since OH=CD^CA, 

and OF=OA, 

we have, by subtraction, HF =00= DH. 

Therefore AHDF= AHFD. 

Thus both the triangles CAD, HDF are isos- 
celes, and the third angles ACD, DIIF in each 
are equal. Therefore the equal angles in each 
are equal to one another, and 

AADC=IDFH. 


Add to each the angle CDF, and it follows that 

I ADC+ 1 CDF = I CZ)F+ Z DFH 
= (two right angles). 

Hence ADF is a straight line. 

The same proof applies if the circles touch externally. 


Proposition 2 

Let AB he the diameter of a semicircle, and let the tangents to it at B and at any 
other point D on it meet in T. If now DE be drawn perpendicular to AB, and if 
AT , DE meet in F , 

DF=FE. 


H 



Produce AD to meet BT produced in H. Then the angle ADB in the semi- 
circle is right; therefore the angle BDH is also right. And TB, TD are equal. 

Therefore T is the centre of the semicircle on BH as diameter, which passes 
through D. 

Hence' HT=TB. 

And, since DE, HB are parallel, it follows that DF=FE. 

561 
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Pboposition 3 

Let P bt any point on a segment of a circle whose base is AB, and let PN be per- 
pendicidar to AB. Take D on AB so that AN = ND. If now PQ be an arc equal 
to the arc PA, and BQ be joined, 

BQ, BD shall be equal. 

Join PA, PQ, PD, DQ. 

Then, since the arcs PA , PQ are equal, 

PA=PQ. 

But, since AN =ND, and the angles at 
N are right, 

PA=PD. 

Therefore PQ = PD, 
and ZPQD=APDQ. 

Now, since A, P, Q, B are concyclic, 

APAD-\- A PQB = (two right angles), 
whence Z PDA + L PQB — (two right angles) 

= ZPDA+ /IPDB. 

Therefore Z PQB = Z PDB ; 

and, since the parts, the angles PQD, PDQ, are equal, 

ZBQD= ZBDQ, 

and BQ = BD. 

Proposition 4 

If AB be the diameter of a semicircle and N any point on AB, and if semicircles 
be described within the first semicircle and having AN, BN as diameters respec- 
tively, the figure included between the circumferences of the three semicircles is 
“what Archimedes called an &p/3jjXos”;1 and Us area is equal to the circle on PN 
as diameter, where PN is perpendicular to AB and meets the original semicircle 
in P. 

For 

AB^ = AN^+NB‘‘+2AN NB 

=Am+NB^+2PN\ 

But circles (or semicircles) are 
to one another as the squares 
of their radii (or diameters). 

Hence 

(semicircle on AB) = (sum of 
semicircles on AN, NB) 

+2(Bemicircle on PN). 

That is, the circle on PN as diameter is equal to the difference between the 
semicircle on AB and the sum of the semicircles on AN, NB, i.e. is equal to the 
area of the &p/3»fXos. 

Proposition 5 

Let AB be the diameter of a semicircle, C any point on AB, and CD perpendicular 
to it, and let semicircles be described within the first semicircle and having A C, CB 
as diameters. Then, if two circles be drawn touching CD on different sides and each 
touching two of the semicircles, the circles so drawn will be equal. 

Let one of the circles touch CD at E the semicircle on AB in F, and the 
semicircle on AC in G. 

is literally “a shoemaker’s knife.' ' 
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Draw the diameter BH of the circle, which will accordingly be perpendicular 
to CD and therefore parallel to AB. 

Join FH, HA, and FE, EB. Then, by Prop. 1, FHA, FEB are both straight 
lines, since EH, AB are parallel. 

For the same reason AGE, CGH are straight lines. 

Let AF produced meet CD in D, and let AE produced meet the outer semi- 
circle in I. Join BI, ID. 

Then, since the angles AFB, ACD are right, the straight lines AD, A B are 
such that the perpendiculars on each from the extremity of the other meet in 
the point E. Therefore, by the properties of triangles, is perpendicular to 
the line joining B to D. 



But AE is perpendicular to BI. 

Therefore BID is a straight line. 

Now, since the angles at G, I are right, CH is parallel to BD. 

Therefore AB :BC==AD:DH 

=AC:HB, 

so that AC CB=^AB - HE. 

In like manner, if d is the diameter of the other circle, we can prove that 

ACCB^ABd. 

Therefore d—HE, and the circles are equal. 

Peoposition 6 

Let AB, the diameter of a semicircle, he divided at C so that AC=^CB [or in any 
raiioi}. Describe semicircles within the first semicircle and on AC, CB as diameters, 
and suppose a circle drawn touching all three semicircles. If GH be the diameter 
of this circle, to find the relation between GH and A B. 

Let GH be that diameter of the circle which is parallel to AB, and let the 
circle touch the semicircles on AB, AC, CB in D, E, F respectively. 

Join AG, GD and BH, HD. Then, by Prop. 1, AGD, BHD are straight lines. 
For a like reason AEH, BFG are straight lines, as also are CEG, CFH. 

Let AD meet the semicircle on .4 C in 7, and let BD meet the semicircle on 
CB in K. Join Cl, CK meeting AE, BF respectively in L, M, and let GL, HM 
produced meet AB in N, P respectively. 
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Now, in the triangle AGC, the perpendiculars from A, C on the opposite 
sides meet in L. Therefore, by 
the properties of triangles, GLN 
is perpendicular to AC. 

Similarly HMP is perpwidi- 
cular to CB. 

Again, since the angles at 7, 

K, D are right, CK is parallel to 
AD, and Cl to BD. 

Therefore AC :CB^AL:LH 
=‘AN :NP, 
and BC iCA^BM :MG 

=BP:PN. 

Hence AN : NP^NP : PB, 
or AN, NP, PB are in continued proportion. 

Now, in the case where AC=‘%CB, \ 

AJJ — ^MPsz^PB 

whence BP : PN : NA : AH = 4 : 6 : 9 : 19. 

Therefore GH^NP = ^AB. 

And similarly GH can be found when AC : CB is equal to any other given 
ratio. 



Proposition 7 

If circles he circumscribed about and inscribed in a square, the circumscribed 
circle is double of the inscribed circle. 

For the ratio of the circumscribed to the inscribed circle is equal to that of 
the square on the diagonal to the square itself, i.e. to the ratio 2 : 1. 

Proposition 8 

If ABbe any chord of a circle whose centre is 0, and if AB be produced to C so that 
BC is equal to the radius; if further CO meet the circle in D and be produced to 
meet the circle a second time in E, the arc AE will be equal to three times the arc 
BD. 

Draw the chord EF parallel to AB, and 
join OB, OF. 

Then, since the angles OEF, OFE are 
equal, 

AC0F=210EF 

=’2ABC0, by parallels, 

=»2ZB0Z), since BC^BO. 

Therefore 

ABOF^Z^BOD, 

80 that the arc BF is equal to three times the arc BD. 

Hence the arc AE, wtuch is equal to the arc BF, is equal to three times the 
arc BD. 

Proposition 9 

If in a circle two chords AB, CD vMch do not pass through the centre intersect ai 
rigM armies, then 
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{arc AD) 4- (arc CB) = {arc AC) + {arc DB). 


m 


Let the chords intersect at O, and draw the diameter EF parallel to AB 

intersecting CD in H. EF will thus bisect CD at 
right angles in H, and 

(arc ED) ^ {arc EC). 

Also EDF, ECF are semicircles, while 
(arc ED) — {are EA) + {arc AD). 
Therefore 

(sum of arcs CF, EA, AD) = (arc of a semicircle). 
And the arcs AE, BF are equal. 

Therefore 

(arc C'B) + (arc AD) = {arc of a semicircle). 
Hence the remainder of the circumference, the 
sum of the arcs AC, DB, is also equal to a semi> 
circle; and the proposition is proved. 



Proposition 10 

Suppose that TA, TB are two tangents to a circle, while TC cuts it. Let BD be the 
chord through B parallel to TC, and hi AD meet TC in E. Then, if EH be drawn 
perpendicular to BD, it will bisect it in H. 

Let AB meet TC in F, and join BE. 

Now the angle TAB is equal to the 
angle in the alternate segment, i.e. 
ZTAB=ZADB 

= Z AET, by parallels. 
Hence the triangles EAT, AFT have 
one angle equal and another (at T) com- 
mon. They are therefore similar, and 
FT :AT=AT :ET. 
Therefore ETTF=TA^ 

= TB^. 

It follows that the triangles EBT, BFT 
are similar. 

ATEB= A TBF 
= Z TAB. 

But the angle TEB is equal to the angle EBD, and the angle TAB was 
proved equal to the angle EDB. 

Therefore Z EDB = Z EBD. 

And the angles at H are right angles. 

It foUows that BH=HD. 



Therefore 


Proposition 11 

If two chords AB, CD in a circle intersect at right angles in a point 0, not being 
the centre. Own 

A0*+B0*+C0*+Z)0*= (diameter)*. 

Draw the diameter CE, and join AC, CB, AD, BE. 
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Then the angle CAO is equal to the angle CEB in 
the same segment, and the angles AOC, EBC are 
right; therefore the triangles AOC, EBC are similar, 
and 

AACO=- ZECB. 

It follows that the subtended arcs, and therefore 
the chords AD, BE, are equal. 

Thus (AO*+DO*) + (HO*+CO*) ^AD^+BC’^ 

=-BE^+BC^ 

= CEK 

Proposition 12 



If AB be the diameter of a semicircle, and TP, TQ the tangents to it from \irnj 
point T, and if AQ, BP he joined meeting in R, then TR is perpendicular to AB. 
Let TR produced meet AB in M, and join PA, QB. \ 

Since the angle A PB is right, 

ZPAB+ APB A = (a right angle) 

= AAQB. 

Add to each side the angle RBQ, and 
Z PAB-\- A QBA = (exterior) A PRQ. 

But 

A TPR = Z PAB, and Z TQR = Z QBA , 
in the alternate segments ; 
therefore Z TPR-\- A TQR= A PRQ. 

It follows from this that 



TP = TQ = TR. 

[For, if PT be produced to 0 so that TO = TQ, we have 

ATOQ^ATQO. 

And, by hypothesis, A PRQ— A TPR+TQR. 

By addition, Z POQ+ A PRQ = Z TPR+OQR. 

It follows that, in the quadrilateral OPRQ, the opposite angles are together 
equal to two right angles. Therefore a circle will go round OPQR, and T is its 
centre, because TP — TO = TQ. Therefore TR—TP.] 

Thus Z TRP = Z TPR = A PAM. 

Adding to each the angle PRM, 

A PAM+ A PRM = Z TRP+ A PRM 
= (two right angles). 

Therefore Z APR+ A AMR = (two right angles), 

whence AAMR = {& right angle). 

Proposition 13 

If a diameter AB of a circle meet any chord CD, not a 
diameter, in E, and if AM, BN be drawn perpendiew- 
lar to CD, then 

CN^DM. 

Let O be the centre of the circle, and OH perpen- 
dicular to CD. Join BM, and produce HO to meet 
BM in K. 

Then CH--HD. 
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And, by parallels, since BO=OA, 

BK^KM. 

Therefore NH — HM. 

Accordingly CN=DM. 

Proposition 14 

Let ACB be a semicircle on AB as diameter, and let AD, BE be equal lengths 
measured along AB from A, B respectively. On AD, BE as diameters describe 
semicircles on the side towards C, and on DE as diameter a semicircle on the op- 
posite side. Let the perpendicular to AB through 0, the centre of the first semi- 
circle, meet the opposite semicircles in C, F respectively. 

Then shall the area of the figure bounded by the circumferences of all the semi- 
circles be equal to the area of the circle on CF as diameter. 

By Enel. ii. 10, since ED is biseoted 
at 0 and produced to A, 

EA^-fA D-^ = 2{EO^+OA^), 
and CF^OAAOE = EA. 

Therefore 

AB^+DFJ = MEO^-+OA^)^ 

2{CF'^+AD^). 

But circles (and therefore semi- 
circles) are to one another as the 
squares on their radii (or diameters). 
Therefore 

(sum of semicircles on AB, DE) 

= (circle on CF) -f- (sum of semicircles 
on AD, BE). 

Therefore 

(area of “salinon”) = (area of circle on CF as diam.). 
Proposition 15 

Let AB be the diameter of a circle, AC a side of an inscribed regular pentagon, D 
the middle point of the arc AC. Join CD and produce it to meet BA produced in 
E; join AC, DB meeting in F, and draw FM perpendicular to AB. Then 

EM = (radius of circle). 

Let 0 be the centre of the circle, and join DA, DM, DO, CB. 

Now ZABC= I (right angle), 

and Z ABD - Z DBC = i(right angled 

whence AAOD = f (right angle). 

Further, the triangles FCB, FMB are equal in all respects. 

Therefore, in the triangles DCB, DMB, the sides CB, MB being equal and 
BD common, while the angles CBD, MBD are equal, 

/.BCD= ZBAfZ)=f (right angle). 

But Z BCD+ ABAD — (two right angles) 

= A BAD A- A DAE 
= ZBMD-t- ZDMA, 

so that Z DAE = Z BCD, 

and * dBAD^ AAMD. 

Therefore AD^MD. 
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Now, in the triangle DM0, 

Z AfODs^Kright angle), 
= f (right angle). 



Therefore ZODil/ = f(right angle) = riOD; \ 

whence OM = MD. \ 

Again Z EDA = (supplement of ADC) 

= ACBA 
= f (right angle) 

= AODM. 

Therefore, in the triangles EDA, ODM, 

AEDA== ZODM, 

ZEAD= ZOMD, 
and the sides AD, MD are equal. 

Hence the triangles are equal in all respects, and 

EA=MO. 

Therefore EM=AO. 

Moreover DE’^DO; and it follows that, since DE is equal to the side of an 
inscribed hexagon, and DC is the side of an inscribed decagon, EC is divided 
at D in extreme and mean ratio [i.e. EC : ED=^ED : DC]; “and this is proved 
in the book of the Elements." [Eucl. xiii. 9; “If the ride of the hexagon and the 
ride of the decagon inscribed in the same circle be put together, the whole 
straight line is divided in extreme and mean ratio, and the greater segment is 
the side of the hexagon.”] 


THE METHOD TREATING OF MECHANICAL 

PROBLEMS 


“Archimedes to Eratosthenes greeting. 

“I sent you on a former occasion some of the theorems discovered by me, 
merely writing out the enunciations and inviting you to discover the proofs, 
which at the moment I did not give. The enunciations of the theorems which I 
sent were as follows: 

1. “If in a right prism with a parallelogrammic base a cylinder be inscribed 
which has its bases in the opposite parallelograms,* and its sides [i.e. four gen- 
erators] on the remaining planes (faces) of the prism, and if through the centre 
of the circle which is the base of the cylinder and (through) one side of the 
square in the plane opposite to it a plane be drawn, the plane so drawn will cut 
off from the cylinder a segment which is bounded by two planes and the sur- 
face of the cylinder, one of the two planes being the plane which has been 
drawn and the other the plane in which the base of the cylinder is, and the 
surface being that which is between the said planes; and the segment cut off 
from the cylinder is one sixth part of the whole prism. 

2. “If in a cube a cylinder be inscribed which has its bases in the opposite 
parallelograms® and touches with its surface the remaining four planes (faces), 
and if there also be inscribed in the same cube another cylinder which has its 
bases in other parallelograms and touches with its surface the remaining four 
planes (faces), then the figure bounded by the surfaces of the cylinders, which 
is within both cylinders, is two-thirds of the whole cube. 

“Now these theorems differ in character from those communicated before; 
for wc compared the figures then in question, conoids and spheroids and seg- 
ments of them, in respect to size, with figures of cones and cylinders: but none 
of those figures have yet been found to be equal to a solid figure bounded by 
planes ; whereas each oi the present figures bounded by two planes and surfaces 
of cylindeis is found to be equal to one of the solid figures which are bounded 
by planes. The proerfs then of these theorems I have written in this book and 
now send to you. Seeing moreover in you, as I say, an earnest student, a man 
of considerable eminence in philosophy, and an admirer [of mathematical in- 
quiry], I thought fit to write out for you and explain in detail in the same book 
the peculiarity of a certain method, by which it will be possible for you to get 
a start to enable you to investigate some erf the problems in mathematics by 
means of mechanics. This procedure is, I am persuaded, no less useful even for 
the proof erf the theorems themselves; for certain things first became clear to 
me by a mechanical method, although they had to be demonstrated by geom- 

'The paraUelograms are apparently squares. 

*i.e. squares. 
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etry afterwards because their investigation by the said method did not furnish 
an actual demonstration. But it is of course easier, when we have previously 
acquired, by the method, some knowledge of the questions, to supply the proof 
than it is to find it without any previous knowledge. This is a reason why, in 
the case of the theorems the proof of which Eudoxus was the first to discover, 
namely that the cone is a third part of the cylinder, and the pyramid of the 
prism, having the same base and equal height, we should give no small share 
of the credit to Democritus who was the first to make the assertion uith regard 
to the said figure though he did not prove it. I am myself in the position of 
having first made the discovery of the theorem now to be published [by the 
method indicated], and I deem it necessary to expound the method partly be- 
cause I have already spoken of it and I do not want to be thought to have 
uttered vain words, but equally because I am persuaded that it \vill be of no 
little service to mathematics; for I apprehend that some, either of my contem- 
poraries or of my successors, will, by means of the method when once esmb- 
lished, be able to discover other theorems in addition, which have not yet 
occurred to me. ' 

“First then I w’ill set out the very first theorem which became known to me 
by means of mechanics, namely that 

“Any segment of a section of a right-angled com (i.e. a parabola) is four-thirds 
of the triangle which has the same base a7id equal height, 

and after this I will give each of the other theorems investigated by the same 
method. Then, at the end of the book, I will give the geometrical” [proofs of 
the propositions]... 

[1 premise the following propositions which I shall use in the course of the 
work.] 

1. “If from [one magnitude another magnitude be subtracted which has not 
the same centre of gravity, the centre of gravity of the remainder is found by] 
producing [the straight line joining the centres of gravity of the whole magni- 
tude and of the subtracted part in the direction of the centre of gravity of the 
whole] and cutting off from it a length which has to the distance between the 
said centres of gravity the ratio which the weight of the subtracted magnitude 
has to the weight of the remainder.” {On (he Equilibrium of Planes, i. 8] 

2. “If the centres of gravity of any number of magnitudes whatever be on 

the same straight line, the centre of gravity of the magnitude made up of all 
of them will be on the same straight line.” [Cf. Ibid. i. 6] 

3. “The centre of gravity of any straight line is the point of bisection of the 

straight line.” _ [Cf. Ibid. i. 4] 

4. “The centre of gravity of any triangle is the point in which the straight 

lines drawn from the angular points of the triangle to the middle points of the 
(opposite) sides cut one another.” [Ibid. i. 13, 14] 

5. “The centre of gravity of any parallelogram is the point in which the 

diagonals meet.” [Ibid. i. 10] 

6. “The centre of gravity of a circle is the point which is also the centre [of 
the circle].” 

7. “The centre of gravity of any cylinder is the point of bisection of the axis.” 

8. “The centre of gravity of any cone is [the point which divides its axis so 
that] the portion [adjacent to the vertex is] triple [of the portion adjacent to 
the base].” 
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[All these proportions have already been] proved.’ [Besides these I require 
also the following proposition, which is easily proved; 

If in two series of magnitudes those of the first series are, in order, propor- 
tional to those of the second series and further], "the magnitudes [of the first 
series], cither all or some of them, are in any ratio whatever [to those of a third 
series], and if the magnitudes of the second scries are in the same ratio to the 
corresponding magnitudes [of a fourth series], then the sum of the magnitudes 
of the first series has to the sura of the selected magnitudes of the third series 
the same ratio which the sum of the magnitudes of the second series has to the 
sum of the (correspondingly) selected magnitvides of the fourth series.” [Oa 
Conoids and Spheroids, Prop. 1.] 

Proposition 1 

Let ABC be a segment of a parabola bounded by the straight line AC and 
the parabola ABC, and let D be the middle point of AC. Draw the straight line 
DBE parallel to the axis of the parabola and join AB, BC. 

Then shall the segment ABC be | of the triangle ABC. 

From A draw AKF parallel to DE, and lot the tangent to the parabola at C 
meet DBE in E and AKF in F. Produce CB to meet AF in K, and again pro- 
duce CK to H, making KH equal to CK. 

Consider CII as the bar of a balance, K being its middle point. 

Let MO be any straight line parallel to ED, and let it meet CF, CK, AC in 
M, N, 0 and the curve in P. 

Now, since CE is a tangent to the parabola and CD the semi-ordinate, 

EB = BD; 

“for this is proved in the Elements [of Conics].”’’ 
Since FA, MO are parallel to ED, it follows that 
FK^KA, MN^NO. 

Now, by the property of the 
parabola, “proved in a lem- 
ma,” 

MO : OP ^C A : AO [Cf. Quad- 
rature of Parabola, Prop. 5] 
=CK:KN 

[Eucl. VI. 2] 
^HK:KN. 

Take a straight line TG 
equal to OP, and place it with 
its centre of gravity at H, so 
that TH=HG-, then, since N 
is the centre of gravity of the 
straight line MO, and 
MO : TG^^HK-.KN, 
it follows that TG at H and MO at N will be in equilibrium about K. [Oa the 
Equilibrium of Planes, i. 6, 7] 

‘The problem of finding the centre of gravity of a cone is not solved in any extant work 
of Archimedes. 

^.e. the works on conics by Aristaeus and Euclid. 
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Similarly, for all other straight lines parallel to DE and meeting the arc of 
the parabola, (1) the portion intercepted between FC, AC with its middle 
point on KC and (2) a length equal to the intercept between the curve and AC 
placed with its centre of gravity at H will be in equilibrium about K. 

Therefore K is the centre of gravity of the whole system consisting (1) of all 
the straight lines as MO intercepted between FC, AC and placed as they 
actually are in the figure and (2) of all the straight lines placed at H equal to 
the straight lines as PO intercepted between the curve and AC. 

And, since the triangle CFA is made up of all the parallel lines like MO, 
and the segment CBA is made up of all the straight lines like PO within the 
curve, j 

it follows that the triangle, placed where it is in the figure, is in equilinpum 
about K wth the segment CBA placed ufith its centre of gravity at ff. \ 

Divide KC at TF so that CK = 3KW; \ 

then W is the centre of gravity of the triangle A CF; “for this is proved in\the 
books on equilibrium” (iv rots laoppoirtKols). \ 

[Cf. On the Equilibrium of Planes i. 15] 

Therefore A ACF ; (segment A BC) -=HK :KW 

= 3 : 1. 

Therefore segment ABC = ^ A A CF. 

But AACF = 4AABC'. 

Therefore segment ABC = 4AABC. 

“Now the fact here stated is not actually demonstrated by the argument 
used; but that argument has given a sort of indication that the conclusion is 
true. Seeing then that the theorem is not demonstrated, but at the same time 
suspecting that the conclusion is true, we shall have recourse to the geometri- 
cal demonstration which I myself discovered and have already published.” 


Proposition 2 

We can investigate by the same method the propositions that 

(1 ) Any sphere is {in respect of solid content) four times the cone unth base equal 
to a great circle of the sphere and height equal to its radius; and 

(2) the cylinder with base equal to a great circle of the sphere and height equal 
to the diameter is 1§ times the sphere. 

(1) Let ABCD be a great circle of a sphere, and AC, BD diameters at right 
angles to one another. 

Let a circle be draivn about BD as diameter and in a plane perpendicular 
to AC, and on this circle as base let a cone be described with A as vertex. Let 
the surface of this cone be produced and then cut by a plane through C parallel 
to its base; the section will be a circle on EF as diameter. On this circle as base 
let a cylinder be erected with height and axis AC, and produce CA to H, 
making AH equal to CA. 

Let CH be regarded as the bar of a balance, A being its middle point. 

Draw any straight line MN in the plane of the circle ABCD and parallel, to 
BD. Let MN meet the circle in 0, P, the diameter AC in S, and the straight 
lines AE, AF in Q, R respectively. Join AO. 

Through MN draw a plane at right angles to AC; 
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this plane will cut the cylinder in a circle with diameter MN, the sphere in a 
circle with diameter OP, and the cone in a circle with diameter QR. 

Now, since MS=AC, and QS = AS, 

MS SQ = CAAS 

And, ance HA —AC, 

HA :AS--CA :AS 
^MS-.SQ 
r^MS^-.MSSQ 

: (PS^+SQ^), 
from above, 
^MN^:iOP^+QR^) 

= (circle, diam. MAT) : (circle, diam. OP 
+ circle, diam. QR). 

That is, 

HA : AS = (circle in cylinder) : (circle in sphere + circle in cone). 

Therefore the circle in the cylinder, placed where it is, is in equilibrium, 
about A, with the circle in the sphere together with the circle in the cone, if 
^ both the latter circles are placed 

with their centres of gravity at H. 

Similarly for the three corre- 
sponding sections made by a plane 
perpendicular to AC and passing 
through any other straight line in 
the parallelogram LF parallel to 
EF. 

If we deal in the same way with 
all the sets of three circles in which 
planes perpendicular to AC cut the 
cylinder, the sphere and the cone, 
and which make up those solids re- 
spectively, it follows that the cylin- 
der, in the place where it is, will 
be in equilibrium about A with 
the sphere and the cone together, 
when both are placed with their centres of gravity at H. 

Therefore, since K is the centre of gravity of the cylinder, 

HA : AK = (cylinder) ; (sphere+cone AEF). 

BntHA = 2AK) 

therefore cylinder =2(sphere-|- cone AEF). 

Now cylinder = 3(cone A£/F); [EucL xii. 10] 

therefore cone AjBF=2(aphere). 

But, since EF>=2BD, 

cone AEF==S(cone ABD); 
therefore sphere — 4(cone ABD) . 

(2) Through B, D draw VBW, XDY parallel to AC; 
and imapne a cylinder which has AC for axis and the circles on VX, WY as 
diameters for bases. 
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Then cylinder VY =2(cylinder VD) 

=6(cone ABD) [End. xii. 10] 

=|(sphere), from above. 

Q.E.D. 

“From this theorem, to the effect that a sphere is four times as great as the 
cone with a great circle of the sphere as base and with height equal to the 
radius of the sphere, I conceived the notion that the surface of any sphere is 
four times as great as a great circle in it; for, judging from the fact that any 
circle is equal to a triangle with base equal to the circumference and height 
equal to the radius of the circle, I apprehended that, in like manner, any sphere 
is equal to a cone with base equal to the surface of the sphere and heighti'equal 
to the radius.” ' 

Proposition 3 

By this method we can also investigate the theorem that 

A cylinder with base equal to the yreatest circle in a spheroid and height equal 
to the axis of the spheroid is 1| times the spheroid; 
and, w'hen this is established, it is plain that 

If any spheroid be cut by a plane through the eentre and at right angles to the 
axis, the half of the spheroid is double of the cone which has the same base and the 
same axis as the segment (i.e. the half of the spheroid). 

Let a plane through the axis of a spheroid cut its surface in the ellipse 
ABCD, the diameters (i.e. axes) of which are AC, BD; and let K be the centre. 

Draw a circle about BD as diame- 
ter and in a plane perpendicular to 
AC; imagine a cone with this cii'cle as 
base and A as vertex produced and 
cut by a plane through C parallel to 
its base; the section will be a circle in 
a plane at right angles to AC and 
about EF as diameter. 

Imagine a cylinder with the latter 
circle as base and axis AC; produce 
CA to H, making AH equal to CA. 

Let 11 C be regarded as the bar of a 
balance, A being its middle point. 

In the parallelogram LF draw any 
straight line MN parallel to EF meet- 
ing the ellipse in 0, P and AE, AF, 

AC xaQ, R, S respectively. 

If now a plane be drawn through 
MN at right angles to AC, it will cut 
the cylinder in a circle with diame- 
ter MN, the spheroid in a circle with diameter OP, and the cone in a circle 
with diameter QR. 
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Since FA = AC, 

FA :AS = CA :AS 
= FA ;AQ 
‘^MSiSQ. 

Therefore 

FA :AS^MS^:MS-SQ. 

But, by the property of the ellipse, 

AS SC : SO-^=AK ^ : KB^ 

=AS*:SQ^ 

therefore SQ ^ : SO^ = A S^- : AS ■ SC 

^SQ '^ ; SQ • QM, 

and accordingly SO‘ = SQ ■ QM. 

Add SQ- to each side, and \vc have 

SO^+SQ^-=SQ -SM. 

Therefore, from above, \vc have 
FA : A5=AfS2 : (SO^+SQ'^ ) 

= MN ^ : iOP^-+QR^) 

= (circle, diam. MN) : (circle, diam. OP+circlo, diam. QR), 

That is, 

FA : A»S = (circle in cylinder) : (circle in spheroid + circle in cone). 
Therefore the circle in the cylinder, in the place where it is, is in equilibrium, 
about A, with the circle in the spheroid and the circle in the cone together, if 
both the latter circles are placed with their centres of gravity at F. 

Similarly for the three corresponding sections made by a plane perpendicu- 
lar to AC and passing through any other straight line in the parallelogram LF 
parallel to EF. 

If we deal in the same way with all the sets of three circles in which planes 
perpendiciilar to AC cut the cylinder, the spheroid and the cone, and which 
make up those figures respectively, it follows that the cylinder, in the place 
where it is, will be in equilibrium about A with the spheroid and the cone 
together, when both are placed with their centres of gravity at II. 

Therefore, since K is the centre of gravity of the cylinder, 

FA : AF = (cylinder) : (spheroid + cone AEF). 
ButFA=2AF; 

therefore cylinder = 2(spheroid+cone AEF). 

And cylinder =3 (cone AEF); [Eucl. xii. 10] 

therefore cone AFP =2(spheroid). 

But, since EF^2BD, 

cone AFP=8(cone ABD); 
therefore spheroid = 4(cone AFD), 

and half the spheroid = 2(cone ABF). 

Through B, D draw VBW, XDY parallel to AC; 
and imagine a cylinder which has AC for axis and the circles on VX, WY as 
diameters for bases. 

Then cylinder FF=2(cylinder FF) 

=6(cone ABF) 

«=|(spheroid), from above. q.e.d. 
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Proposition 4 

Any segment of a right-angled conoid {i.e. a paraboloid of revoltUion) cut off by a 
plane at right angles to the axis is times the cone which has the same base and 
the same axis as the segment. 

This can be investigated by our method, as follows. 

Let a paraboloid of revolution be cut by a plane through the axis in the 
parabola BA C; 

and let it also be cut by another plane at right angles to the axis and intersect- 
ing the former plane in BC. Produce DA, the axis of the segment, to H, making 
HA equal to AD. 

Imagine that HD is the bar of a balance, A being its middle point, j 
The base of the segment being the circle on BC as diameter and in a plane 
perpendicular to AD, 
imagine (1) a cone drawn mth the latter 
circle as base and A as vertex, and (2) a 
cylinder with the same circle as base and 
AD as axis. 



In the parallelogram EC let any straight 
line MN be drawn parallel to BC, and 
through MN let a plane be drawn at right 
angles to AD; this plane will cut the cylin- 
der in a circle with diameter MN and the 
paraboloid in a circle with diameter OP. 

Now, BAC being a parabola and BD, 
OS ordinates, 

BA :AS=BD^:OS^ 
or HA:AS^MS^:SO\ 



Therefore 


HA : AS = (circle, rad. MS) : (circle, rad. OS) 

= (circle in cylinder) : (circle in paraboloid). 

Therefore the circle in the cylinder, in the place where it is, will be in equi- 
librium about A with the circle in the paraboloid, if the latter is placed with 


its centre of gravity at H. 

Similarly for the two corresponding circular sections made by a plane per- 
pendicular to AB and passing through any other straight line in the parallelo- 
gram which is parallel to BC. 

Therefore, as usual, if we take all the circles making up the whole cylinder 
and the whole segment and treat them in the same way, we find that the 
cylinder, in the place where it is, is in equilibrium about A with the segment 
placed with its centre of gravity at H. 

If K is the middle point of AD, K is the centre of gravity of the cylinder; 
therefore BA : A/iC= (cylinder) : (segment). 

Therefore cylinder**2(segment). 

And cylinder* 3 (cone ABC); [Eud; xn. 10] 

therefore segment *i(cone ABC). 
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' Proposition 5 

The centre of gravity of a segment of a right-angled conoid {i.e. a paraboloid of 
revolution) out off by a plane at right angles to the axis is on the straight line which 
is the axis of the segment, and divides the said straight line in such a way that the 
portion of it adjacent to the vertex is double of the remaining portion. 

This can be investigated by the method, as follows. 

Let a paraboloid of revolution be cut by a plane through the aas in the 
parabola BAC ; 

and let it also be cut by another plane at right angles to the axis and intersect- 
ing the former plane in BC. 

Produce DA, the axis of the segment, to H, making HA equal to AD; and 
imagine DH to be the bar of a balance, its middle point being A. 

The base of the segment being the circle on BC as diameter and in a plane 
perpendicular to A D, 

imagine a cone with this circle as base and A as vertex, so that AB, AC are 
generators of the cone. 

In the parabola let any double ordinate 
OP be drawn meeting AB, AD, AC in Q, S, 
R respectively. 

Now, from the property of the parabola, 
BD^ :OS^=DA :AS 
=-BD ; QS 
-=BD^ : BD QS. 
Therefore OS^=-BDQS, 
or BD:OS^OS:QS, 

whence BD :QS = OS^ : QS^. 

But BD:QS=AD:AS 

= HA :AS. 

Therefore //A :AS = OS“ : QS^ 

^OP^ QR\ 

If now through OP a plane be drawn at 
right angles to AD, this plane cuts the par- 
aboloid in a circle with diameter OP and 
the cone in a circle with diameter QR. 

We see therefore that HA : A 5 “(circle, diam. OP) : (circle, diam. QR) 

“ (circle in paraboloid) : (circle in cone) ; 
and the circle in the paraboloid, in the place where it is, is in equilibrium about 
A with the circle in the cone placed with its centre of gravity at H. 

Similarly for the two corresponding circular sections made by a plane per- 
pendicular to AD and passing through any other ordinate of the parabola. 

Dealing therefore in the same way with all the circular sections which msdre 
up the whole of the segment of the paraboloid and the cone respectively, we see 
that the segment of the paraboloid, in the place where it is, is in equilibrium 
about A with the cone placed with its centre of gravity at H. 

Now, since A is the centre of gravity of the whole system as placed, and the 
centre of gravity of part oS it, namely the cone, as placed, is at if, the centre 
of gravity of the rest, namely the segment, is at a point K on HA produced 
such that . HA : AK “ (segment) : (cone). 

But segment (cone). [Pron. 4] 
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Therefore HA = %AK ; 

that is, K divides AD in such a way that AK’=2KD. 

Proposition 6 

The centre of gravity of any hemisphere \is on the straight line which] is its axis, 
and divides the said straight line in such a way that the portion of it adjacent to the 
surface of the hemisphere has to the remaining portion the ratio which 5 has to 3. 

Let a sphere be cut by a plane through its centre in the circle ABCD; 
let AC, BD be perpendicular diametere of this circle, 
and through BD let a plane be drawn at right angles to AC. 

The latter plane will cut the sphere in a circle on BD as diameter. / 

Imagine a cone ivith the latter circle as base and A as vertex. I 

Produce CA to II, making AH equal to CA, and let IIC be regarded the 
bar of a balance, A being its middle point. 

In the semicircle BAD, let any straight line OP be 
drauTi parallel to BD and cutting AC in E and the two 
generators, AB, AD of the cone in Q, R respectively. 

Join AO. 

Through OP let a plane be drawn at right angles to 
AC-, 

this plane will cut the hemisphere in a circle with di- 
ameter OP and the cone in a circle ivith diameter QR. 

Now 

HA :AE=AC:AE 

=‘AO^-.AE'^ 

= iOE^+AE^) :AE^ 

= {OE^+QE^) : QE^ 

= (circle, diam. OP -|-circle, diam. QR) : 

(circle, diam. QR). 

Therefore the circles with diameters OP, QR, in the 
places where they are, are in equilibrium about A with the circle with 
diameter QR if the latter is placed with its centre of gravity at H. 

And, since the centre of gravity of the two circles with diameters OP, QR 
taken together, in the place where they are, is . . . 

[There is a lacuna here; but the proof can easily be completed on the lines 
of the corresponding but more difficult case in Prop. 8. 

We proceed thus from the point where the circles with diameters OP, QR, 
in the place where they are, balance, about A, the circle with diameter QR 
placed with its centre of gravity at H. 

A similar relation holds for all the other sets of circular sections made by 
other planes passing through points on AG and at right angles to AG. 

Taking then all the circles which fill up the hemisphere BAD and the cone 
ABD respectively, we find that 

the hemisphere BAD and the cone ABD, in the places where they are, together 
balance, about A, a cone equal to ABD placed with its centre of gravity at H. 

Let the cylinder M +N be equal to the cone ABD. 

Then, since the cylinder M-i-N placed with its centre of gravity at H bal- 
ances the hemisphere BAD and the cone ABD in the places where they are, 
suppose that the portion M of the cylinder, placed with its centre of gravity at 
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jy, balances the cone ABD (alone) in the place where it is; therefore the por- 
tion N of the cylinder placed with its centre of gravity at H balances the 
hemisphere (alone) in the place where it is. 

Now the centre of gravity of the cone is at a point V such that 
therefore, since Af at H is in equilibrium with the cone, 

M : (cone) = \AG : HA = f AC : AC, 
whence A/ = |(cone). 

But M+N = (cone); therefore N = |(cone). 

Now let the centre of gravity of the hemisphere be at which is somewhere 
on AG. 

Then, since N at H balances the hemisphere alone, 

(hemisphere) : N=^HA : AW, 

But the hemisphere BAD == twice the cone ABD] 

[On the Sphere and Cylinder i. 34 and Prop. 2 above] 
and Ar==|(cone), from above. 

Therefore 2 : I-//A :AW 

= 2AG : Air, 

whence AW = |AG, so that W divides AG in such a way that 

AW:WG^5:3.] 

Proposition 7 

We can also investigate by the same method the theorem that 
[Any segment of a sphere has] to the cone [with the same base and height the ratio 
which the sum of the radius of the sphere and the height of the complementary 
segment has to the height of the complementary segment^ 

[There is a lacuna here; but all that is missing is the construction, and the 
construction is easily understood by means of the figure. BAD is of course the 

segment of the sphere the vol- 
ume of which is to be compared 
with the volume of a cone with 
the same base and height.] 

The plane drawn through 
MN and at right angles to AC 
will cut the cylinder in a circle 
with diameter MNy the seg- 
ment of the sphere in a circle 
with diameter OP, and the 
cone on the base EF in a circle 
with diameter QR, 

In the same way as before 
[cf. Prop. 2] we can prove 
that the circle with diameter 
AfiV, in the place where it is, is 
in equilibrium about A with 
the two circles with diameters 
OP, QR if these circles are both 
moved and placed with their 
centres of gravity at H, 

The same thing can be proved of all sets of three circles in which the cylin- 
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der, the segment of the sphere, and the cone with the common height AO are 
all cut by any plane perpendicular to 

Since then the sets of circles make up the whole cylinder, the whole segment 
of the sphere and the whole cone respectively, it follows that the cylinder, in 
the place where it is, is in equilibrium about A with the sum of the segment of 
the sphere and the cone if both are placed with their centres of gravity at H, 
Divide AG at W, V in such a way that 

AW^WG,AV^3VG. 

Therefore W will be the centre of gravity of the cylinder, and V will be the 
centre of gravity of the cone. 

Since, now, the bodies are in equilibrium as described, 

(cylinder) ; (cone A £7/^+ segment BAD of sphere)— HA : AW. 


[The rest of the proof is lost; but it can easily be supplied thus: 
We have 

(cone AEF+segmt, BAD) : (cylinder) == A TF :AC 

-AIF AC; AC2. 


But (cylinder) 

Therefore, ex aequali, 

(cone AHF+segmt. BAD) 

whence (segmt. BAD) 

Again (cone AEF) 


: (cone AEF) = AC^ : \EG^ 

= AC2 : JAG2. 

: (cone AEF) ^ AW AC : ^AG^ 
-MC : lAG, 

: (cone AEF)=-{\AC-IAG) :\AG. 
: (cone ABD)=^EG^ : DG^ 

^AG^ :AG GC 


=-AG:GC 

^lAGiiGC. 

Therefore, ex aequali, 

(segment BAD) : (cone ABD)^{hAC-\AG) : IGC 

-(tAC^-AG) iGC 
-(iAC+CC) iGC. Q.B.D.] 


Proposition 8 

[The enunciation, the setting-out, and a few words of the construction are 
missing. 

The enunciation however can be supplied from that of Prop. 9, with which 
it must be identical except that it cannot refer to **any segment,” and the 
presumption therefore is that the proposition was enunciated with reference 
to one kind of segment only, i.e. either a segment greater than a hemisphere 
or a segment less than a hemisphere. 

Heiberg's figure corresponds to the case of a segment greater than a hemi- 
sphere. The segment investigated is of course the segment HA Z>. The setting-out 
and construction are self-evident from the figure.] 

Produce AC to H, O, making HA equal to AC and CO equal to the radius of 
the sphere; 

and let HC be regarded as the bar of a balance, the middle point being A. 

In the plane cutting off the segment describe a circle with G as centre and 
radius {OE) equal to AG; and on this circle as base, and with A as vertex, let a 
cme be described. AH, AF are generators of this cone. 
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Draw KL, through any point Q on AG, parallel to EF and cutting the seg- 
ment in K, L, and AE, AF in R, P respectively. Join AK. 

Now 

HA :AQ=-.CA :AQ 
--AK^iAQ^ 

■■{KQ^+QA^) 

■■{KQ^+PQ^) :PQ* 

' (circle, diam. KL+circle, diam. PR) : (circle, diam. PR). 

Imagine a circle equal to the circle with diam- 
eter PR placed with its centre of gravity at H ; 
therefore the circles on diameters KL, PR, in 
the places where they are, are in equilibrium 
about A with the circle with diameter PR 
placed with its centre of gravity at H. 

Similarly for the corresponding circular sec- 
tions made by any other plane perpendicular 
to AG. 

Therefore, taking all the circular sections 
which make up the segment ABD of the sphere 
and the cone AEF respectively, we find that 
the segment ABD of the sphere and the cone 
AEF, in the places where they are, are in equi- 
librium with the cone AEF assumed to be 
placed with its centre of gravity at H. 

Let the cylinder M +N be equal to the cone 
AEF which has A for vertex and the circle on 
EF as diameter for base. 

Divide AG at V so that 

AG=4FG; 

therefore V is the centre of gravity of the cone AEF] “for this has been proved 
before.” 

Let the cylinder Af-|-iV be cut by a plane perpendicular to the axis in such 
a way that the cylinder M (alone), placed with its centre of gravity at H, is in 
equilibrium with the cone AEF. 

Since M+N suspended at H is in equilibrium with the segment A BD of the 
sphere and the cone AEF in the places where they are, 
while M, also at H, is in equilibrium with the cone AEF in the place where it is, 
it follows that 

N at H is in equilibrium with the segment ABD of the sphere in the place 
where it is. 

Now (segment ABD of sphere) : (cone ABD) = OG : GC ; 

“for this is already proved” [Cf. On the Sphere and Cylinder u. 2 Cor. as well 
as Prop. 7 ante]. 

And (cone ABD ) : (cone AEF) 

= (circle, diam. BD) : (circle, diam. EF) 

^BD' : EF* 

«-BG*:GE* 

-CG-6A;GA* 

-CG:GA. 
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Therefore, ex aeqmli, 

(segment ABD of sphere) : (cone AEF) = OG : GA. 

Take a point W on AQ such that 

AW :WG^{GA +4GO : (G^ +2GC). 

We have then, inversely, 

GW : WA = {‘2<iC+OA) : {UlC-^-GA), 

and, componendo, 

GA :AW=^(QGC+2GA) : (4GC+GA). 

But G0 = l(GGC+2GA), [for GO- GC=^iiCG+GA)] 

and CF = |(4GC+GA); 

therefore GA : AW =0G : CV, 

and, alternately and inversely, 

OG :GA = CV :WA. 

It follows, from above, that 

(segment ABD of sphere) : (cone AEF) = CV : WA. 

Now, since the cylinder M with its centre of gravity at II is in equilibrium 
about A with Ihe cone AEF with its centre of gravity at V, 

(cone AEF) ; (cylinder M) = HA : A V 

= CA:AV; 

and, since the cone AEF = the cylinder M+N, we have, dividendo and inver- 
tendo, (cylinder M) : (cylinder Ar)=AF : CF. 

Hence, componendo, 

(cone AEF) : (cylinder N) — CA : CV 

=HA : CV. 

But it was proved that 

(segment ABD of sphere) : (cone AEF) = CV : WA; 
therefore, ex aequali, 

(segment ABD of sphere) : (cylinder N)—HA : AW. 

And it was above proved that the cylinder N at H is in equilibrium about A 
with the segment ABD, in the place where it is; 

therefore, since H is the centre of gravity of the cylinder N, W is the centre 
of gravity of the segment ABD of the sphere. 


Proposition 9 

In the same way we can investigate the theorem that 

The centre of gravity of any segment of a sphere is onihe straight line which is 
ihe axis of the segment, and divides this straight line in such a way thai the part 
of it adjacent to the vertex of the segment has to the remaining part the ratio which 
the sum of the axis of the segment and four times the axis of the complementary 
segment has to the sum of the axis of the segment and double the axis of the com- 
plementary segment. 

[As this theorem relates to “any segment” but states the same result as that 
proved in the preceding proposition, it follows that Prop. 8 must have related 
to one kind of segment, either a segment greater than a semicircle (as in Hei- 
berg’s figure of Prop. 8) or a segment less than a semicircle; and the present 
proportion completed the proof for both kinds of segments. It wo”ld only 
require a slight change in the figure, in any case.] 
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Proposition 10 

By this method too we can investigate the theorem that 
[A segment of an obtuse-angled conoid (i.e. a hyperboloid of revolution) has to 
the cone which /^a5] the same base [as the segment and equal height the same ratio 
as the sum of the axis of the segment and three times] the ^^annex to the axis^* {i.e. 
half the transverse axis of the hyperbolic section through the axis of the hyper- 
boloid y OTy in other words y the distance between the vertex of the segment and the 
vertex of the ejiveloping cone) has to the sum of the axis of the segment and double 
of the ^^annex^^ [this is the theorem proved in On Conoids and Spheroids, Prop. 
25], ‘'and also many other theorems, which, as the method has been made clear 
by means of the foregoing examples, I will omit, in order that I may now pro- 
ceed to compass the proofs of the theorems mentioned above/^ 


Proposition 11 

If in a right prism with square bases a cylinder be inscribed having its bases in 
opposite square faces and touching with its surface the remaining four parallelo- 
grammic faces, and if through the centre of the circle which is the base of the cylin- 
der and one side of the opposite square face a plane be drawn, the figure cut off by 
the plane so drawn is one sixth part of the whole prism. 

‘‘This can be investigated by the method, and, when it is set out, I will go 
back to the proof of it by geometrical considerations/^ 

[The investigation by the mechanical method is contained in the two Propo- 
sitions, 11, 12. Prop. 13 gives another solution which, although it contains no 
mechani(is, is still of the character which Archimedes regards as inconclusive, 
since it assumes that the solid is actually made up of parallel plane sections 

and that an auxiliary parabola is actually made 
up of parallel straight lines in it. Prop. 14 added 
the conclusive geometrical proof.] 

Let there be a right prism with a cylinder in- 
scribed as stated. 

Let the prism be cut through the axis of the 
prism and cjdinder by a plane perpendicular to 
the plane which cuts off the portion of the (Cylin- 
der; let this plane make, as section, the parallelo- 
gram AB, and let it cut the plane cutting off the 
portion of the cylinder (which plane is perpen- 
dicular to AB) in the straight line BC. 

Let CD be the axis of the prism and cylinder, 
let EF bisect it at right angles, and through EF 
let a plane be drawn at right angles to CD; this plane will cut the prism in a 
square and the cylinder in a circle. 

Let MN be the square and OPQR the circle, and let the circle touch the sides 
of the square in 0, P, Q, R [F, E in the first figure are identical with 0, Q 
respectively]. Let H be the centre of the circle. 

Let KL be the intersection of the ' plane through EF perpendicular to 
the axis of the cylinder and the plane cutting off the portion of the cylinder; 

KL is bisected by OHQ [and passes through the middle point of HQ], 


o 6 
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Let any chord of the circle, as ST, be drawn perpendicular to HQ, meeting 
HQ in W; 

and through ST let a plane be drawn at right angles to OQ and produced 
on both sides of the plane of the circle OPQR. 

The plane so drawn will cut the half cylinder 
having the semicircle PQR for section and the 
axis of the prism for height in a parallelogram, 
one side of which is equal to ST and another is a 
generator of the cylinder; and it will also cut the 
portion of the cylinder cut off in a parallelogram, 
one side of which is equal to ST and the other is 
equal and parallel to UV (in the first figure). 

UV \vill be parallel to BY and will cut off, 
along EG in the parallelogram DE, the seg- 
ment El equal to QW. 

Now, since EC is a parallelogram, and F/ is j 
E6:GI=YC :CV 
=BY:UV 
= (O in half cyl.) : (O in portion of cyl.). 

And EG=HQ, GI^HW, QH^OH] 
therefore OH : HW = (O in half cyl.) : (O in portion). 

Imagine that the parallelogram in the portion of the cylinder is moved and 
placed at 0 so that 0 is the centre of gravity, and that OQ is the bar of, a 
balance, H being its middle point. 

Then, since W is the centre of gravity of the parallelogram in the half cyl- 
inder, it follows from the above that the parallelogram in the half cylinder, in 
the place where it is, with its centre of gravity at W, is in equilibrium about H 
with the parallelogram in the portion of the cylinder when placed with its 
centre of gravity at 0. 

Similarly for the other parallelogrammic sections made by any plane per- 
pendicular to OQ and passing through any other chord in the semicircle PQR 
perpendicular to OQ. 

If then we take all the parallelograms making up the half cylinder and the 
portion of the cylinder respectively, it follows that the half cylinder, in the 
place where it is, is in equilibrium about H with the portion of the cylinder cut 
off when the latter is placed with its centre of gravity at 0. 

Proposition 12 _ 

Let the parallelogram (square) MN perpendicular to the axis, with the circle 
OPQR and its diameters OQ, PR, be drawn separately. 

Join HG, HM, and through them draw planes at right angles to the plane 
of the circle, producing them on both sides of that plane. 

This produces a prism with triangular section GHM and hei^t equal to the 
axis of the cylinder; this prism is i of the ori^al prism circumscribing the 
cylinder. 

Let LK, UT he drawn parallel to OQ and equidistant from it, cutting the 
circle in K, T, RP in S, F, and GH, HM in W, V respectively. 

Through LK, UT draw planes at right an^es to PR, producing them on 
both sides of the plane of the circle; 


R N 
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these planes produce as sections in the half cylinder PQR and in the prism 
GHM four parallelograms in which the heights are equal to the axis of the 
cylinder, and the other ades are equal to KS, TF, LW, UV respectively 


[The rest of the proof is missing, but, as 
Zeuthen says, the result obtained and the 
method of arriving at it are plainly indicated 
by the above. 

Archimedes wishes to prove that the half 
cylinder PQR, in the place where it is, balances 
the prism GHM, in the place where it is, about 
H as fixed point. 

He has first to prove that the elements (1) 
the parallelogram with side = KS and (2) the 
parallelogram with side = LIP, in the places 
where they are, balance about S, or, in other 
words that the straight lines SK, LW, in the 
places where they are, balance about S. 

Now (radius of circle OPQRy = SK^+SIP, 

or SL^-=SK^-\-SW\ 

Therefore LS^-SW^=-SK\ 

and accordingly (L/S+SIT) LW—SK^, 

whence ULS+SW) : ^SK-=SK : LW. 

And is the distance of the centre of gravity of LTF from S, 

while ISK is the distance of tlie centre of gravity of SK from S. 

Therefore SK and LW, in the places where they are, balance about <S. 
Similarly for the corresponding parallelograms. 

Taking all the parallelogrammic elements in the half cylinder and prism 
respectively, wc find that 

the half cylinder PQR and the prism GHM, in the places where they are re- 
spectively, balance about H. 

From this result and that of Prop. 11 we can at once deduce the volume of 
the portion cut off from the cylinder. For in Prop. 11 the portion of the cylin- 
der, placed with its centre of gravity at 0, is showm to balance (about H ) the 
half-cylinder in the place where it is. By Prop. 12 we may substitute for the 
half-cylinder in the place where it is the prism GHM of that proposition turned 
the opposite way relatively to RP. The centre of gravity of the prism as thus 
placed is at a point (say Z) on HQ such that HZ — \HQ. 

Therefore, assuming the prism to be applied at its centre of gravity, we have 
(portion of cylinder) : (prism) = %HQ : OH 

= 2 : 3 ; 

therefore (portion of cylinder) = f (prism GHM) 

»‘i(ori^nal prism). 

Proposition 13 

Let there be a right prism with square bases, one of which is ABCD; 

in the prism let a cylinder be inscribed, the base of which is the circle EFGH 

tduching the sides of the square ABCD in E, F, G, H. 

Through the centre and through the »de corresponding to CD in the square 
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face opposite to ABCD let a plane be drawn; this will cut off a prism equal 
to i of the original prism and formed by three parallelograms and two triangles, 
the triangles forming opposite faces. 

In the semicircle EF(i describe the parabola which has FK for axis and 
passes through E, G; draw MN parallel to KF meeting GE in M, the para- 
bola in L, the semicircle in O and CD in N. 

Then MN-NL^NF^; 

“for this is clear.” [Cf. Apollonius, Conics i. 11] 

[The parameter is of course equal to GK or KF.] 

Therefore MN : NL = GK ^ : LS\ 


Through MN draw a plane at right angles to 
EG] 

this will produce as sections (1) in the prism cut 
off from the whole prism a right-angled triangle, 
the base of which is MN, while the perpendicular 
is perpendicular at N to the plane ABCD and 
equal to the axis of the cylinder, and the hypot- 
enuse is in the plane cutting the cylinder, and 
(2) in the portion of the cylinder cut off a right- 
angled triangle the base of which is MO, while 
the perpendicular is the generator of the cylinder 
perpendicular at O to the plane KN, and the 



hypotenuse is 


[There is a lacuna here, to be supplied as follows. 

Since MN :NL = GK^ : LS^ 

= Mm:LS\ 

it follows that MN : ML=MN^ : {Mm-LS^) 

==MN ^ : iMN^-MK^) 

= MN^:MO\ 

But the triangle (1) in the prism is to the triangle (2) in the portion of the 
cylinder in the ratio of MN ^ : MO^. 

Therefore (A in prism) : (A in portion of cylinder) 

= MN:ML 

— (straight line in rect. DG) : (straight line in parabola). 

We now take all the corresponding elements in the prism, the portion of the 
cylinder, the rectangle DG and the parabola EFG respectively]; 
and it will follow that 

(all the As in prism) : (all the As in portion of cylinder) 

= (all the str. lines in ODG) : (all the straight lines between parabola and EG). 

But the prism is made up of the triangles in the prism, [the portion of the 
cylinder is made up of the triangles in it], the parallelogram DG of the straight 
lines in it parallel to KF, and the parabolic segment of the straight lines paral- 
lel to KF intercepted between its circumference and EG] 
therefore (prism) : (portion of cylinder) 

= (OGD) : (parabolic segment EFG). 

But OGD == I (parabolic segment EFG ) ; 

“for this is proved in my earlier treatise.” [Quadrature of Parabola] 

Therefore prism = f (portion of cylinder). 
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If then we denote the portion of the cylinder by 2, the prism is 3, and the 
original prism circumscribing the cylinder is 12 (being 4 times the other prism) ; 
therefore the portion of the cylinder = -^(original prism), q.e.d, 

[The above proposition and the next are peculiarly interesting for the fact 
that the parabola is an auxiliary curve introduced for the sole purpose of 
analytically reducing the required cubature to the known quadrature of the 
parabola.] 

Proposition 14 

Let there be a right prism with square bases [and a cylinder inscribed therein 
having its base in the square ABCD and touching Us sides at E, G, H; 
let the cylinder be cut by a plane through EG and the side corresponding to 
CD in the square face opposite to ABCD.] 

This plane cuts off from the prism a prism, and from the cylinder a portion 
of it. 

It can be proved that the portion of the cylinder cut off by the plane is i 
of the whole prism. 

But we will first prove that it is possible to inscribe in the portion cut off 
from the cylinder, and to circumscribe about it, solid figures made up of 
prisms \vhich have equal height and similar triangular bases, in such a way 
that the circumscribed figure exceeds the inscribed by less than any assigned 
magnitude 


But it was proved that 

(prism cut off by oblique plane) <|(figure inscribed in portion of cylinder). 
Now (prism cut off) : (inscribed figure) 

= ODG : (Os inscribed in parabolic segment) ; 
therefore ODG<^{Os in parabolic segment): 

which is impossible, since *fit has been proved elsewhere” that the parallelo- 
gram DG is f of the parabolic segment. 

Consequently 

not greater. 


And (all the prisms in prism cut off) 

: (all prisms in circumscr. figure) 

= (all Os in ODG) : (all Os in fig. circumscr. about parabolic segmt.); 
therefore 

(prism cut off) : (figure circumscr. about portion of cylinder) 

= (ODG) : (figure circumscr. about parabolic segment). 

But the prism cut off by the oblique plane is> | of the solid figure circum- 
scribed about the portion of the cylinder 


[There are large gaps in the exposition of this geometrical proof, but the 
way in which the method of exhaustion was applied, and the parallelism be- 
tween this and other applications of it, are clear. The first fragment shows that 
solid figures made up of prisms were circumscribed and inscribed to the por- 
tion of the cylinder. The parallel triangular faces of these prisms were perpen- 
dicular to GE in the figure of Prop. 13; they divided GE into equal portions of 
the requisite smallness; each section of the portion of the cylinder by such a 
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plane was a triangular face common to an inscribed and a circumscribed right 
primn. The planes also produced prisms in the prism cut off by the same 
oblique plane as cuts off the portion of the cylinder and standing on GD as base. 

The number of parts into which the parallel planes divided GE was made 
great enough to secure that the circumscribed figure exceeded the inscribed 
figure by less than a small assigned magnitude. 



The second part of the proof began with the assumption that the portion of 
the cylinder is>| of the prism cut off; and this was proved to be impossible, 
by means of the use of the auxiliary parabola and the proportion 

MN : ML^MN ^ : MO* 
which are employed in Prop. 13. 

We may supply the missing proof as follows. 


In the accompanying figure are represented (1) the 
first element-prism circumscribed to the portion of 
the cylinder, (2) two element-prisms adjacent to the 
ordinate OM, of which that on the left is circum- 
scribed and that on the right (equal to the other) 
inscribed, (3) the corresponding element-prisms 
forming part of the prism cut off {CC'GEDD') which 
is i of the original prism. 

In the second figure are shown element-rectangles 
drcumscribed and inscribed to the auxiliary parab- 
ola, which rectangles correspond exactly to the cir- 
cumscribed and inscribed element-prisms represented 
in the first figure (the length of GM is the same in 
both figures, and the breadths of the element-rec- 
tangle are the same as the heights of the element- 
prismS) ; the corre^on^g element-rectangles form- 
ing part of the rectangle GD are similarly shown. 



For convenience we suppose that OE is divided into an even number 


-of equal partsV so that GK contains an integral number of these parts. 
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For the sake of brevity we will call each of the two element-prisms of which 
OM is ati edge “el. prism (0)“ and each of the element-prisms of which MNN* 
is a common face “el. prism (iV).” Similarly we will use the corresponding 
abbreviations “el. rect. (L)” and “el. rect. (AT)” for the corresponding elements 
in relation to the auxiliary parabola as shown in the second figure. 

Now it is easy to see that the figure made up of all the inscribed prisms is 
less than the figure made up of the circumscribed prisms by twice the final 
circumscribed prism adjacent to FK, i.e. by twice “el. prism (iV)” ; and, as the 
height of this prism may be made as small as we please by ^viding GK into 
sufficiently small parts, it follows that inscribed and circumscribed solid figures 
made up of element-prisms can be drawn differing by less than any assigned 
solid figure. 

(1) Suppose, if possible, that 

(portion of cylinder) >f (prism cut off), 
or (prism cut off) <f (portion of cylinder). 

Let (prism cut off )* f (portion of cylinder— X), say. 

Construct circumscribed and inscribed figures made up of element-prisms, 
such that 

(circumscr. fig.) — (inscr. fig.)<X. 

Therefore (inscr. fig.) > (circumscr. fig.— X), 

and a fortiori > (portion of cyl.— X). 

It follows that 

(prism cut off) < f (inscribed figure). 

Considering now the element-prisms in the prism cut off and those in the 
inscribed figure respectively, we have 

el. prism (iV) : el. prism (0) = MX* : MO* 

=MX : ML [as in Prop. 13] 

=el. rect. (X) : el. rect. (L). 

It follows that 

S{el. prism (X)} :S{el. prism (0)}=S{el. rect. (X)} :S{el. rect. (L)}. 

(There are really two more prisms and rectangles in the first and third than 
there are in the second and fourth terms respectively; but this makes no differ- 
ence because the first and third terms may be multiplied by a common factor 
as n/(»— 2) without affecting the truth of the proportion. Cf. the proportion 
from On Conoids and Spheroids quoted on p. 571 above.) 

Therefore 

(prism cut off) : (figure inscr. in portfbn of cyl.) 

= (rect. GD) : (fig. inscr. in parabola). 

But it was proved above that 

(prism cut off) <f (fig. inscr. in portion of cyl.); 
therefore (rect. GD) <t(fig. inscr. in parabola), 

and, a fortiori (rect. GD) <|(parabolic segmt.) : 
which is impossible, since 

(rect. Gi>)>=i(parabolic segmt.). 

‘Therefore (portion of cyl.) is not greater than Kprism cut off). 

(2) In the second lacuna must have pome the beginning of the next reductio 
od'o&surdum demolishing the other possible assumption that the portion of the 
cylinder is<| of the prism cut off. 

In this case our assumption is that • 
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(prism cut off) >|(portion of cylinder); 
and we circumscribe and inscribe figures made up of element-prisms, such that 
(prism cut off)>|(fig. circumscr. about portion of cyl.)* 

We now consider the element-prisms in the prism cut off and in the circum- 
scribed figure respectively, and the same argument as above gives 
(prism cut off) : (fig. circumscr. about portion of cyl.) 

= (reel. GD) : (fig. circumscr. about parabola), 
whence it follows that 

(rect. G'/))>|(fig. circumscribed about parabola), 
and, a fortiori, 

(rect. G/>)> I (parabolic segment): 
which is impossible, since 

(rect. (?Z))=|(parabolic segmt.). 

Therefore 

(portion of cyl.) is not less than §(prism cut off). 

But it was also proved that neither is it greater; 
therefore (portion of cyl.) = f (prism cut off) 

= -^(original prism).] 

[Proposition 15] 

[This proposition, which is lost, would be the mechanical investigation of the 
second of the two special problems mentioned in the preface to the treatise, 
namely that of the cubature of the figure included between two cylinders, each 
of which is inscribed in one and the same cube so that its opposite bases are in 
two opposite faces of the cube and its surface touches the other four faces. 

Zeuthen has shown how the mechanical method can be applied to this case. 

In the accompanying figure VWYX is a section of the cube by a plane (that 
of the paper) passing through the 
axis BD of one of the cylinders 
inscribed in the cube and parallel 
to two opposite faces. 

The same plane gives the circle 
ABCD as the section of the other 
inscribed cylinder with axis per- 
pendicular to the plane of the 
paper and extending on Bach side 
of the plane to a distance equal to 
the radius of the circle or half the 
side of the cube. 

AC is the diameter of the circle 
which is perpendicular to BD. 

Join AB, AD and produce them 
to meet the tangent at C to the 
circle in E, F. 

Then EC^CF^CA, 

Let EG be the tangent at A, and complete the rectangle EFGL. 

Draw straight lines from A to the four corners of the section in which the 
plane through BD perpendicular to AK cuts the cube. These straight lines, if 
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produced, will meet the plane of the face, of the cube opposite to A in four 
points forming the four comers of a square in that plane with sides equal to 
EF or double of the side of the cube, and we thus have a pyramid with A for 
vertex and the latter square for base. 

Complete the prism (parallelepiped) with the same base and height as the 
pyramid. 

Draw in the parallelogram LF any straight line MN parallel to EF, and 
through MN draw a plane at right angles to AC. 

This plane cuts — 

(1) the solid included by the two cylinders in a square with side equal to OP, 

(2) the prism in a square with side equal to MN, and 

(3) the pyramid in a square with side equal to QR. 

Produce CA to II, making HA equal to AC, and imagine HC to be the bar 
of a balance. 

Now, as in Prop. 2, since MS — AC, QS = AS, 

MS SQ^CA -AS 

= 0>S*+<SQ*. 

Also HA :AS = CA:AS 
= MS:SQ 
= MS^:MS SQ 

= M/S* : {OS'‘+SQ‘‘), from above, 

= MN ^ : (OP^+QR^) 

= (square, side MN) : (sq., side OP+sq., side QR). 
Therefore the square with side equal to MN, in the place where it is, is in 
equilibrium about A with the squares with sides equal to OP, QR respectively 
placed with their centres of gravity at H. 

Proceeding in the same way with the square sections produced by other 
planes perpendicular to AC, we finally prove that the prism, in the place where 
it is, is in equilibrium about A with the solid included by the two cylinders and 
the pyramid, both placed with their centres of gravity at H. 

Now the centre of gravity of the prism is at K. 

Therefore HA : A}iL = (prism) : (solid + pyramid) 

or 2:1 = (prism) : (solid+l prism). 

Therefore 2 (solid) +f (prism) = (prism). 

It follows that 

(solid included by cylinders) = i(prism) 

= §(cube). Q.B.D. 

There is no doubt that Archimedes proceeded to, and completed, the rigor- 
ous geometrical proof by the method of exhaustion. 

As observed by Prof. C. Juel (Zeuthen l.c.), the solid in the present proposi- 
tion is made up of 8 pieces of cylinders of the t 3 rpe of that treated in the pre- 
ceding proposition. As however the two propositions are separately stated, 
there is no doubt that Archimedes’ proofs of them were distinct. 

In this case AC would be divided into a very large number of equal parts and 
planes would be drawn through the points of division perpendicular to AC. 
These planes cut the solid, and also the cube VY, in square sections. Thus we 
can inscribe and circumscribe to the solid the requisite solid figures made up of 
element-prisms and differing by less than any assigned solid magnitude; the 
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pmms have square bases and their heights are the small segments of AC. The 
dement-piism in the inscribed and circumscribed figures which has the square 
equal to OP* for base corresponds to an element-prism in the cube which has 
for base a square with side equal to that of the cube; and as the ratio of the 
element-prisms is the ratio OS ^ : we can use the same auxiliary parabola, 

and work out the proof in exactly the same way, as in Prop. 14.] 







BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

Apollonius, c. 262-c. 200 b.c. 


Apollonius was born at Perp in Pamphylia, Asia Minor, some twenty-five 
years after the birth of Archimedes, which would place his birth around the 
year 262 b.c. He seems to have gone when quite young to Alexandria, where, 
according to Pappus, the fourth century mathematician, he was attracted by 
the reputation of the astronomer, Aristarchus of Samos. Apollonius studied 
under the successors of Euclid at Alexandria and continued to reside there dur- 
ing the reigns of Ptolemy Euergetes and of Ptolemy Philopator (247-203 b.c.). 
He was also for some time in Pergamum, where he made the acquaintance of 
the mathematician, Eudemus, to whom he dedicated the first three books of his 
Conics, and of King Attains I (209-197 B.c.), to whom the remaining five books 
of the Conics were dedicated. 

Apollonius appears to have been associated wth the leading mathematicians 
of his day. In the dedicatory epistles of the Conics he records that he met Phil- 
onides while on a trip to Ephesus and that he undertook the composition of 
this work in the first instance for Naucrates, who was staying in Alexandria. 
Speaking in the same place of the preceding writers on conics, Apollonius points 
out their limitations and inadequacies in such a way that some of his readers, 
such as Pappus, have considered him boastful and envious, but it would seem 
that Apollonius is only trying to explain the appearance of a new text-book on 
the elements of conics (Hooks i-iv) and the publication of his own original and 
more advanced investigations (Books v-viii). 

The Conics were at once recognized as the authoritative treatise on the sub- 
ject, winning for their author the name of “the great geometer.” They are reg- 
ularly cited by later writers. Pappus added a group of lemmas, and Eutocius 
{ft. 500 A.D.) edited and commented on the first four books. These books are 
extant in the original Greek; the fifth, sixth, and seventh books exist in an Arar 
bic translation; the eighth book is known only indirectly. 

Although the titles and a general indication of the contents of other works 
by Apollonius are given by later writers, especially by Pappus, only one, the 
CvMing of a Ratio, has survived, and that, like parts of the Conics, only in an 
Arabic version. All of the original work, with the exception of the second half of 
the Conics, has perished. Books not extant but known through Pappus are: 
Cutting of an Area, Determinate Section, Tangencies, Inclinations, and Plane 
Loci. He wrote on irrationals and, like Archimedes, devised a system of multi- 
plication for counting large numbers and calculated an approximate value for 
the ratio of the circumference of a circle to the diameter. The ancient writers 
also record that Apollonius wrote On the Burning-Glass, in which he probably 
treated the properties of the parabola,, a work comparing the dodecahedron 
and the icosahedron inscribed in the same sphere, and a book, perhaps on the 
general principles of mathematics, in which he criticized and suggested im- 
provements for Euclid’s ElemerUs. Lastly, in astronomy he is credited by Ptol- 
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emy with an explanation of the motion of the planets by means of epicycles 
and eccentric circles. He seems to have been especially interested in the theory 
of the moon, and the Alexandrians are said to have called him Epsilon from the 
resemblance of that Greek letter to the lunar crescent. 
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TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 


If on first appearance this treatise should seem to the reader a jumble of 
propositions, rigorous indeed, but without much rhyme or reason in 
their sequence, then he can be sure he has not read aright, and as with 
the planets, he must look further to save the appearances. There are 
one or two hypotheses at least that can order the apparent wanderings 
of parabolas, hyperbolas, and ellipses through the first four books. Such 
hypotheses are the analogies between the three sections, and especially 
the development of the analogy between the hyperbola and the ellipse 
reaching its culmination, in the first book, with the final theorem, the 
construction of conjugate opposite sections. 

In First Definitions 1.5, Apollonius innocently defines two kinds of 
diameters, the transverse and the upright. Each one, in a conic section, 
bisects all the straight lines parallel to the other. But the upright diam- 
eter, defined here only as to position, has, in the case of the ellipse, nat- 
ural bounds fixed by the section itself, and in Proposition 1. 15 we find 
it is the mean proportional between the corresponding transverse diam- 
eter (or conjugate diameter) and its parameter. The transverse diam- 
eter, in turn, is the mean proportional between the upright diameter (or 
conjugate) and its parameter, so “upright” and “transverse” become 
meaningless terms, in the case of the ellipse, for something better ex- 
pressed by the symmetrical relation “conjugate” (First Def. 1.6). Im- 
mediately, in Proposition 1. 16, as if arbitrarily, the upright diameter of 
the hj'perbola is bounded in the same way, given a definite magnitude, 
and becomes “the second diameter.” But so far transverse and upright 
diameters, or transverse and second diameters, are distinct things in the 
case of the hyperbola, and there seems to be little reason for giving this 
second diameter in magnitude vofiSs has not yet become That 
the upright diameter should be given even in position for the hyperbola 
becomes only very significant with two pairs of propositions — Proposi- 
tions 1.37 and 38, and 1.39 and 40— where it is shown that certain 
properties holding for ordinates to the transverse diameter of the hy- 
perbola and ellipse hold also for the ordinates to their conjugates. But 
it is only with the final proposition of the first book (1.60) that the 
magnitude of the hyperbola’s second diameter is justified in magnitude 
as well ns position. It is the corresponding diameter of the opposite sec- 
tions conjugate to the first. And this analogy between the hyperbola 
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and ellipse now stands on the threshold of a vast development. For this 
theorem, coming as a climax to the first book, makes possible the main 
theme of the second book: the asymptotes, those strange lines all but 
touching each opposite section (11. 2, 13, 14) and forming a single bound 
between each adjacent pair (II. 15, 17), so making the hyperbola an all 
but closed section, a puckered ellipse, a mouth turned inside out. And 
in the third book, the fruits of this analogy are gathered as in the espe- 
cially nice case of Proposition III. 15. 


Although this translation is literal, we have not hesitated to use such 
symbols and abbreviations as, without prejudicing any Greek number 
theory or introducing any modern theory of symbols, would yet rap-ke 
the reading and the mechanic of study easier and at the same time il^re- 
serve all the rigor of Greek mathematics. \ 

As for the Greek text, we have used Heiberg, and have constantly re- 
ferred to the editio prineeps of Halley. In certain instances we have been 
glad to consult the very excellent French translation of Paul Ver Eecke 
(Descl6e de Brouwer, Bruges, 1923). We have also deferred, at all rel- 
evant points, to the English usage of T. L. Heath’s translation of 
Euclid’s Elements. 



EXAMPLES OF ABBREVIATIONS 
AND SYMBOLS USED 


A for A is equal to B. 

A-VB for A added to B. 

A—B for B subtracted from A. 

A : B : :C : D for A is to 5 as C is to D. 

rect. AB , BC for rectangle AB,BC. 

sq. AB for square on AB. 

ar. for area. 

pllg. for parallelogram. 

trgl. for triangle. 

quadr. for quadrilateral. 

rect. AB,BC irect. CD,DE comp. AB :CD,BC : DE 
for ratio of rectangle AB,BC to rectangle CD,DE is 
compounded of the ratio of AB to CD and of BC to 
DE. 

ratio comp. AB : BC , CD : £)jE?= ratio comp. XY : YZ, 
ZW : WV for ratio compounded of AB to BC and of 
CD to DE is the same as the ratio compounded of XF 
to YZ and of ZW to WV. 

A>B for A is greater than B. 

A <B for A is less than B. 
rt. angle for right angle. 
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BOOK ONE 


Apollonius to Eudemus, greetings. 

If you are restored in body, and other things go with you to your mind, well 
and good ; and we too fare pretty well. At the time I was with you in Perga- 
mum, I observed you were quite eager to be kept informed of the work I was 
doing in coni(!s. And so I have sent you this first book revised, and we shall 
dispatch the others when we are satisfied with them. For I don’t believe you 
have forgotten hearing from me how I worked out the plan for these conics at 
the reqiiest of Naucrates, the geometer, at the time he was with us in Alexan- 
dria lecturing, and how on arranging them in eight books we immediately 
communicated them in great haste because of his near departure, not revising 
them but putting down whatever came to us with the intention of a final going 
over. .iVnd so finding now the occasion of correcting them, one book after 
another, we publish them. And since it happened that some others among 
those frequenting us got acquainted with the first and second books before the 
revision, don’t be surprised if you come upon them in a different form. 

Of the eight books the first four belong to a course in the elements. The first 
book contains the generation of the three sections and of the opposite branches, 
and the principal properties (ri apxiKd avuTTunara) in them worked out more 
fully and universally than in the writings of others. The second book contains 
the properties (rd tjvft^aipovra) having to do \nth the diameters and axes and 
also the asymptotes, and other things of a general and necessary use for limits 
of possibility (irpdj roiis Stopwr/xors). And what I call diameters and what I call 
axes you will know from this book. The third book contains many incredible 
theorems of use for the construction of solid loci and for limits of possibility of 
which the greatest part and the most beautiful are new. And when we had 
grasped these, we knew that the three-line and four-line locus had not been 
constructed by Euclid, but only a chance part of it and that not very happily. 
For it was not possible for this construction to be completed without the addi- 
tional things found by us. The fourth book show's in how many ways the sec- 
tions of a cone intersect with each other and with the circumference of a circle, 
and contains other things in addition none of which has been written up by our 
predecessors, that is in how many points the section of a cone or the circumfer- 
ence of a circle and the opposite branches meet the opposite branches. The rest 
of the books are fuller in treatment. For there is one dealing more fully with 
maxima and minima, and one with equal and similar sections of a cone, and 
one with limiting theorems, and one with determinate conic problems. And so 
indeed, with all of them published, those happening upon, them can judge 
them as they see fit. Good-bye. 
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First Definitions 

1. If from a point a straight line is joined to the circumference of a circle 

which is not in the same plane with the point, and the line is produced in both 
directions, and if, with the point remaining fixed, the straight line being ro- 
tated about the circumference of the circle returns to the same place from 
which it began, then the generated surface composed of the two surfaces lying 
vertically opposite one another, each of which increases indefinitely as the 
generating straight line is produced indefinitely, I call a conic surface, and I 
call the fixed point the vertex, and the straight line drawn from the vertex to 
the center of the circle the axis. I 

2. And the figure contained by the circle and by the conic surface b^ween 

the vertex and the circumference of the circle I call a cone, and the\ point 
which is also the vertex of the surface I call the vertex of the cone, and the 
straight line drawn from the vertex to the center of the circle the axis, and the 
circle the base of the cone. \ 

3. 1 call right cones those having axes perpendicular to their bases, and 
oblique those not having axes perpendicular to their bases. 

4. Of any curved line which is in one plane I call that straight line the diam- 
eter which, drawn from the cuived line, bisects all straight lines drawm to this 
curved fine parallel to some straight line; and I call the end of that straight 
line (the diameter) situated on the curved line the vertex of the curved line, 
and 1 say that each of these parallels is drawn ordinatewise to the diameter 
(reray/Liims iiri riiv Sidi^erpov KaTrixSai)} 

5. Likewise of any two curved lines lying in one plane I call that straight line 
the transverse diameter {biLutrpm ir\ayia) which cuts the two curved lines and 
bisects all the straight lines drawn to either of the curved lines parallel to some 
straight line; and I call the ends of the diameter situated on the curved lines 
the vertices of the curved lines; and 1 call that straight line the upright diam- 
eter (Si&fjLfTpos opOia) which, lying between the two curved lines, bisects all the 
straight lines intercepted between the curved lines and drawn parallel to some 
straight line; and I say that each of the parallels is drawn ordinatewise to the 
diameter. 

6. The two straight lines each of which being a diameter bisects the straight 
lines parallel to the other I call the conjugate diameters (<ruf vyits SmpMtpm) of 
a curved line and of two curved lines. 

7. And I call that straight line the axis of a curved line and of two curved 
lines which being a diameter of the curved line or lineencuts the parallel straight 
lines at right angles. 

8. And I call those straight lines the conjugate axes of a curved line and of 
two curved lines which being conjugate diameters cut the straight lii»s parallel 
to each other at right an^es. 


Proposition 1 

The straight lines drawn from the vertex of the conic surface to points on the surface 
ore on that surface. 

Let there be a conic surface whose vertex is the point A, and let there be 
’We shall follow modem usage and generally call these pandlels ordinates. 
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taken some poitt B on the conic surface, and let a straight line ACB be joined. 
I say that the straight line ACB is on the conic surface. 




For if possible, let it not be, 
and let the straight line DE 
be the line generating the 
surface, and EF be the circle 
along which ED is moved. 
Then if, the point ^4, remain- 
ing fixed, the straight line DE 
is moved along the circum- 
ference of the circle EF, it 
will also go through the point 
B (Def. 1), and two straight 
lines will have the same ends. 
And this is absurd. 

Therefore the straight line 
joined from A to B cannot 
not be on the surface. There- 
fore it is on the surface. 


PORISM 


It is also evident that, if a straight line is joined from the vertex to some 
point among those \vithin the surface, it will fall within the conic surface; and 
if it is joined to some point among those without, it will be outside the surface. 


Proposition 2 


If on either one of the two vertically opposite surfaces two points are taken, and the 
straight line joining the points does not verge to the vertex, then it will fall within 
the surface, and produced it will fall outside. 

Let there be a conic surface whose vertex is the point A, and a circle BO 



D F EH 


^n|( whose dreumferenoe the generating straight line is moved, and let two 
points D and E be taken on either one of the two vertically opposite surfacest 
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and let the joining straight line DE not verge to the point A. 

I say that the straight line DE will be within the surface, and produced will 
be without. 

Let AE and AD be joined and produced. Then they will fall on the circum- 
ference of the circle (i. 1). Let them fall to the points B and C, and let BC be 
joined. Therefore the straight line BC will be within the circle, and so too with- 
in the conic surface. 

Then let a point F be taken at random on DE, and let the straight line AF 
be joined and produced. Then it will fall on the straight line BC; for the tri- 
angle BCA is in one plane (Eucl. xi. 2). Let it fall to the point C. Since then 
the point G is within the conic surface, therefore the straight line Afj is also 
within the conic surface (i. 1, porism), and so too the point F is wi^in the 
conic surface. Then likewise it will be shown that all the points on the araight 
line DE are within the surface. Therefore the straight line DE is within the 
surface. \ 

Then let DE be produced to H. I say then it will fall outside the\conic 
surface. 

For if possible, let there be some point H of it not outside the conic surface, 
and let AH ha joined and produced. Then it will fall either on the circumfer- 
ence of the circle or within (i. 1 and porism). And this is impossible, for it falls 
on BC produced, as for example to the point K. Therefore the straight line EH 
is outside the surface. 

Therefore the straight line DE is within the conic surface, and produced 
is outside. 

Proposition 3 

// a cone is cut by a plane through the vertex, the section is a triangle. 

Let there be a cone whose vertex is the point A and whose 
base is the circle BC ; and let it be cut by some plane through 
the point A ; and let it make, as sections, lines AB and AC on 
the surface, and the straight line BC in the base. 

I say that ABC is a triangle. 

For since the line joined from A to B is the common section 
of the cutting plane and of the surface of the cone, therefore 
AB is a straight line. And likewise also AC. And BC is also a 
straight line. Therefore ABC is a triangle. 

If then a cone is cut by some plane through the vertex, 
the section is a triangle. 

Proposition 4 

If either one of the vertically opposite surfaces is cut by some plane parallel to the 
circle along which the straight line generating the surface is moved, the plane cut 
off within the surface will be a circle having its center on the axis, and the figure 
contained by the circle and the conic surface intercepted by the cutting plane on the 
side of the vertex will be a cone. 

Let there be a conic surface whose vertex is the point A and whose circle 
along which the straight line generating the surface is moved is BC; and let it 
be cut l^ itome plane parallel to the circle BC, and let it make on the surface 
as a section the line DE. 
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I say that the line DE is a circle having its center on the axis. 

For let the point F be taken as the center of the circle BC, and let ..4F be 
joined. Therefore AF is the axis (Def. 1) and meets the cutting plane. Let it 
meet it at the point G, and let some plane be produced through AF. Then the 



section will be the triangle ABC (i. 3). And since the points D, G, E arc points 
in the cutting plane, and are also in the plane of the triangle ABC, therefore 
DGE is a straight line (Eucl. xi. 3). 

Then let some point H be taken on the line DE, and let AH be joined and 
produced. Then it falls on the circumference BC (i. 1). Let it meet it at K, and 
let GH and FK be joined. And since two parallel planes, DE and BC, are cut 
by a plane ABC, their common sections are parallel (Eucl. xi. 16). Therefore 
the straight line DE is parallel to the straight line BC. Then for the same rea- 
son the straight line GH is also parallel to the straight line KF. Therefore 
FA :AG::FB :DG::FC : GE : :FK:GH (Eucl. vi. 4). 

And BF^KF = FC 

Therefore also DG <=» GII = GE (Eucl. v. 9). 

Then likewise we could show also that all the straight lines falling from the 
point G on the line DE are equal to each other. 

Therefore the line DE is a circle having its center on the axis. 

And it is evident that the figure contained by the circle DE and the conic 
surface cut off by it on the side of the point A is a cone. 

And it is therewith proved that the common section of the cutting plane 
and of the axial triangle (triangle through the axis) is a diameter of the circle. 

Proposition 5 

If an oblique cone is cut by a plane through the axis at right angles to the base, and 
is also cut by another plane on the one hand ai right angles to the axial triangle, 
and on the other cutiing off on the side of the vertex a triangle similar to the axial 
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inangle and lying svtbcontrarivnse, then the section is a circle, and let sttch a 
section be coded subcontrary. 

Let there be an oblique cone whose vertex is the point A and whose base is 
the circle BC, and let it be cut by a plane through the 
axis perpendicular to the circle BC, and let it make as 
a section the triangle ABC (i. 3). Then let it also be 
cut by another plane perpendicular to the triangle 
ABC and cutting off on the side of the point A the 
triangle AKG similar to the triangle ABC and lying 
subcontrariwise, that is, so that the angle AKG is 
equal to the angle ABC. And let it make as a section 
on the surface, the line GHK. 

I say that the line GHK is a circle. 

For let any points H and L be taken on the lines 
GHK and BC, and from the points H and L let per- 
pendiculars be dropped to the plane through the tri- 
angle ABC. Then they will fall to the common sec- 
tions of the planes (Eucl. xi. def. 6). Let them fall as 
for example FH and LM. Therefore FH is parallel to 
LM (Eucl. XI. 6). 

Then let the straight line DFE be drawn through F parallel to BC ; and FH 
is also parallel to LM. Therefore the plane through FH and DE is parallel to 
the base of the cone (Eucl. xi. 15). Therefore it is a circle whose diameter is the 
straight line DE (i. 4). 

Therefore 

rect. DF ,FE=sq. FH (Eucl. iii. 31 and vi. 8, porism). 

And since ED is parallel to BC, angle ADE is equal to angle ABC. And angle 
AKG is supposed equal to angle ABC. And therefore angle AKG is equal to 
angle ADE. And the vertical angles at the point F are also equal. Therefore 
triangle DFG is similar to triangle KFE, and therefore 
EF :FK::GF:FD (Eucl. vi. 4). 

Therefore 

rect. EF, FD = rect. KF,FG (Eucl. vi. 16). 

But it has been shown that 

sq. F// = rect. EF,FD; 

and therefore 

rect. AF, FG-sq. F/f. 

Likewise then all the perpendiculars drawn from the line GHK to the straight 
line GK could also be shown to be equal in square to the rectangle, in eadi 
case, contained by the segments of the strai^t line GK. 

Therefore the section is a circle whose diameter is the straight line GK. 

Proposition 6 

If a cone is cut by a plane through the axis, and some point is taken on the surface 
of the cone which is not on a side of the axial triangle, and from it is drawn a 
straight line parallel to some straight line whu^ is a perpendicular from the cir- 
cumference of the circle to the base of the triangle, then it meets the axial triangle, 
and on being produced to -the other side of the surface it wdl be bisected by the 
triable. 


A 
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Xiet there be a cone whose vertex is the point A and whose base is the circle 
BC, and let the cone be cut by a plane through the axis, and let it make a com- 
mon section the triangle ABC (i. 3); and from some point M of those on the 




circumference, let the straight line AfN be drawn perpendicular to the straight 
line BC. Then let some point D be taken on the surface of the cone, and 
through D let the straight line DE be drawn parallel to MN. 

I say that the straight line DE produced Avill meet the plane of the triangle 
ABC, and, if fvirther produced toward the other side of the cone until it meet 
its surface, will be bisected by the triangle ABC. 

Let the straight line AD be joined and be produced. Therefore it will meet 
the circumference of the circle BC (i. 1). Let it meet it at K and from K let the 
straight line KIIL be drawn perpendicular to the straight line BC. Therefore 
KH is parallel to MN, and therefore to DE (Eucl. xi. 9). 

Let the straight line AH joined from A to H. Since then in the triangle 
AHK the straight line DE is parallel to the straight line HK, therefore DE 
produced will meet AH. But AH is in the plane of ABC; therefore DE will 
meet the plane of the triangle ABC. 

For the same reasons it also meets AH; let it meet it at F, and let DF be 
produced in a straight line until it meet the surface of the cone. Let it meet 
it at G. 

I say that DF is equal to FO. 

For since A,G,L are points on the surface of the cone, but also in the plane 
extended through the straight lines AH, AK, DG, KL, which is a triangle 
through the vertex of the ccme (i. 3), therefore A, G, L are points on the com- 
mon section of the cone's surface and of the triangle. Therefore the line through 
G, L is a straight line. Since then in the triangle ALK the straight line DG 
. has been drawn parallel to the base KH L and some straight Une AFH has been 
drawrn across them from the point A, therefore 

KH:HL::DF:FG (Eucl. vi. 2). 
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But KH is equal to HL, since KL is a chord in circle BC perpendicular to the 
diameter (Eucl. iii. 3). Therefore DF is equal to FG. 

Proposition 7 

If a cone is cut by a plane through the axis, and if it is also cut by another plane 
cutting the plane the base of the cone is in, in a straight line perpendicular either 
to the base of the axial triangle or to it produced, then the straight lines drawn from 
the resulting section on the cone's surface, made by the cutting plane, parallel to the 
straight line perpendicular to the base of the triangle mil fall on the common sec- 
tion of the cutting plane and of the axial triangle, and further produced to the other 
side of the section, are bisected by the common section; and if it is a right cone the 
straight line in the base will be perpendicular to the common section of the mtting 
plane and of the axial triangle, and if oblique, it will not always be perpenditmlar, 
but whenever the plane through the axis is perpendicular to the base of the Vone. 

Let there be a cone whose vertex is the point A and whose base is the circle 
BC, and let it be cut by a plane through the axis and let it make as a section 



the triangle ABC (i. 3). And let it also be cut by another plane cutting the 
plane the circle BC is in, in the straight line DE perpendicular either to the 
straight line BC or to it produced, and let it make as a section on the surface of 
the cone the line DFE. Then the straight line FG is the common section of the 
cutting plane and of the triangle ABC. And let any point H be taken on the sec- 
tion DFE, and let the straight line HK be drawn through H parallel to the 
straight line DE. 

I say that the straight line HK meets the straight line FG, and,, on being 
produced to the other side of the section DFE, will be bisected by FG. 

For since a cone whose vertex is the point A and whose base is the circle BC 
has been cut by a plane through its axis, and makes as a section the triangle 
ABC, and some point H on the surface, not on a side of the triangle ABC, has 
been taken, and since the straight line DG is perpendicular to the straight line 
BC, therefore the straight line drawn through H parallel to DG, that la HK, 
meets the triangle ABC, and if further produced to the other side of the sur- 
face, will be bisected by the triangle (i. 6). 
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Then since the straight line drawn through H parallel to the straight line 
DE meets the triangle ABC and is in the plane of the section DFE^ therefore 




it will fall on the common section of the cutting plane and of the triangle ABC. 
But the straight line FG is the common section of the planes. Therefore the 
straight line drawn through H parallel to DE will fall on FGy and, if further 
produced to the other side of the section DFE^ will be bisected by the straight 
line FG. 

Then either the cone is a right cone, or the axial triangle ABC is perpendic- 
ular to the circle JSC, or neither. 

First let the cone be a right cone. Then the triangle ABC would be perpen- 
dicular to the circle BC (Def. 3; Eucl. xi. 18). Since then the plane ABC is 
perpendicular to the plane J5C, and the straight line DE has been drawn in one 
of the planes, /?C, perpendicular to their common section the straight line BC, 
therefore the straight line DE is perpendicular to the triangle ABC (Eucl. xi. 
def. 4), and therefore to all the straight lines touching it and in the triangle 
ABC (Eucl. XI. def. 3). And so it is also perpendicular to the straight line FG. 

Then let the cone not be a right cone. If now the axial triangle is perpen- 
tlicular to the circle BC, we could likeudse show that DE is perpendicular 
to FG. 

Then let the axial triangle ABC not be perpendicular to the circle BC. —I say 
that DE is not perpendicular to FG. For if possible, let it be. And it is also 
perpendicular to the straight line DC. Therefore DE is perpendicular to both 
BC and FG, and tlierefore it will be perpendicular to the plane through BC and 
FG. But the plane through BC and GF is the triangle ABC, and therefore DE 
is perpendicular to the triangle ABC. And therefore all the planes through it 
are perpendicular to the triangle ABC. But one of the planes through DE is the 
circle BC; therefore the circle BC is perpendicular to the triangle ABC. And so 
the triangle ABC will also be perpendicular to the circle BC. And this is not 
supposed. Therefore the straight line DE is not perpendicular to the straight 
line FCi 
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PORISM 

Then from this it is evident that the straight line FG is the diameter of the 
section DFE, since it bisects the straight lines drawn parallel to some straight 
line DE, and that it is possible for some parallels to be bisected by the diameter 
FG and not be perpendicular. 


Proposition 8 

If a cone is cut by a plane through its axis, and is cut by another plane cutting the 
base of the cone in a straight line perpendicular to the base of the axial tnangle, 
and if the diameter of the resulting section on the surface is either parallel to one 
of the sides of the triangle or meets one of them beyond the vertex of the cope, and 
the surface of the cone and the cutting plane are produced indefinitely, men the 
section will also increase indefinitely, and. some straight line drawn from me scc- 
tion of the cone parallel to the straight line in the base of the cone will cut ojffrom 
the diameter on the side of the vertex a straight line equal to any given straight line. 




Let there be a cone whose vertex is the point A and whose base is the cirole 
BC, and let it be . cut by a plane through its axis, «id let it make as a sect^CHi 
the triangle ABG (i- 3). let it be cut also by another plane cutting tha 
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circle BC in a straight line DE perpendicular to the straight line BC, and let it 
make as a section on the surface the line DFE. And let the diameter FG of the 
section DFE be either parallel to the straight line A C or on being produced 
meet it beyond the point A (i. 7 and porism). 

I say that, if both the surface of the cone and the cutting plane are produced 
indefinitely, the section DFE also will increase indefinitely. 

For let both the surface of the cone and the cutting plane be produced. Then 
it is evident that also the straight lines AB,AC, FG will be therewith produced. 
Since the straight line FG is either parallel to AC or produced meets it beyond 
the point A, therefore the straight lines FG and AC on being produced in the 
direction of C and G will never meet. Then let them be produced and let some 
point H be taken at random on the straight lino FG, and let the straight line 
KHL be drawn through the point H parallel to the straight line BC, and 
MHN parallel to DE. Therefore the plane through KL and MN is parallel to 
the plane through BC and DE (Eucl. xi. 15). Therefore the plane KLMN is 
a circle (i. 4). 

And since the points D, E, M, N are in the cutting plane and also on the 
surface of tlw cone, therefore they are on the common section. Therefore the 
section DFE has increased to the points M and N. Therefore, with the surface 
of the cone and the cutting plane increased to the circle KLMN, the section 
DFE has also increased to the points M and N. Then likewise we could show 
also, that if the surface of the cone and the cutting plane are extended indefi- 
uitelj\ the section MDFEN will also increase indefinitely. 

.\nd it is evident that some straight line will cut off on straight line FH on 
the sidi' of point F a straight line equal to any given straight line. For if we lay 
down the straight line FX equal to the given straight line, and draw a parallel 
to DE througti X, it will meet the section, just as the straight line through H 
was also proved to meet the section in the points M and N. And so some 
straight line is drawm meeting the sectum, parallel to DE, and cutting off on 
FG on the side of point H a straight line equal to the given straight line. 

Proposition 9 

// a cone is cut by a plane meting both sides of the axial triangle, and neither 
parallel to the base nor situated svbcontrariwise, then the section will not be a circle. 

Let there be a cone whose vertex is 
the point A and whose base is the 
circle BC, and let it be cut by some 
plane neither parallel to the base nor 
situated subcontrariwise, and let it 
make as a section on the surface the 
line DKE. 

I say that the line DKE will not be 
a -circle. 

For if possible, let it be, and let the 
cutting plane meet the base, and let 
the straight line FG be the common 
section of the planes, and let the 
point H be the center of the circle 
BC, and let the strai^t tine HG be 
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drawn from it perpendicular to the straight line FG. And let a plane be ex- 
tended through GH and the axis and let it make as sections on the conic sur- 
face the straight lines BA and AC (i. 1). Since then D, E, G are points in the 
plane through the line DKE, and also in the plane through the points A,B,C, 
therefore D, E, G are points on the common section of the planes. Therefore 
GED is a straight line (Eucl. xi. 3). 

Then let some point K be taken on the line DKE, and through K let the 
straight line KL be drawm parallel to the straight line FG; then KM will be 
equal to ML (i. 7). Therefore the straight line DE is the diameter of the circle 
DKLE (Def. 4). Then let the straight line NMX be drawn through M parallel 
to the straight line BC. But KL is also parallel to FG. And so the plane mirough 
the straight lines NX and KM is parallel to the plane through the straight 
lines BC and FG, that is to the base (Eucl. xi. 15), and the section wwl be a 
circle (i. 4). Let it be the circle NKX. \ 

And since the straight line FG is perpendicular to the straight line B&, the 
straight line KM is also perpendicular to the straight line A^X (Eucl. xi\ 10). 
And so 

rect. NM,MX=^sq. KM (Eucl. iii. 31; vi. 8, porisra) 

But 

rect. DM, ME — sq. KM, 

for the line DKEL is supposed a circle, and the straight line DE is its diameter. 
Therefore 

rect. NM, MX = rect. DM, ME. 

Therefore 

MN :MD::EM : MX (Eucl. vi. 16). 

Therefore triangle DMN is similar to triangle XME (Eucl. vi. 6; vi. def. 1), 
and angle DNM is equal to angle MEX. But angle DNM is equal to angle 
ABC, for the straight line NX is parallel to the straight line BC. And therefore 
angle ABC is equal to angle MEX. Therefore the section is subcontrary (i. 5). 
And this is not supposed. Therefore the line DKE is not a circle. 

Proposition 10 

If two points are taken on the section of a cone, the straight line joining the two 
points will fall within the section, and prodveed in a 
straight line it will fall outside. 

Let there be a cone whose vertex is the point A, 
and whose base is the circle BC, and let it be cut by a 
plane through the axis, and let it make as a section 
the triangle ABC (i. 3). Then let it also be cut by 
another plane, and let it make as a section on the 
surface of the cone the line DEF, and let two points 
G and H be taken on the line DEF. 

I say that the straight line joining the two points G 
and H will fall within the line DEF, and produced in 
a straight line it will fall outside. 

For since a cone, whose vertex is the point A and 
whose base is the circle BC, has been cut by a plane 
through the axis, and some points G and H have been 
tahnn on its surface which are not on a side of the axial 
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triangle, and since the straight line joining G and H does not verge to the point 
A, therefore the straight line joining G and H will fall within the cone, and 
produced in a straight line it will fall outside (i. 2); consequently also out- 
side the section DFE. 


Proposition 11 


If a corw is cut by a plane through its axis, and also cut by another plane cutting 
the base of the cone in a straight line perpendicular to the base of the axial triangle, 
and if further the diameter of the section is parallel to one side of the axial triangle, 
then any straight line which is drawn from the section of the cone to its diameter 
parallel to the common section of the cutting plane and of the cone’s base, will equal 
in square the rectangle contained by the straight line cut off by it on the diameter 
beginning from the section’s vertex and by another straight line which has the ratio 
to the straight line between the angle of the cone and the vertex of the section that the 
square on the base of the axial triangle has to the rectangle contained by the remain- 
ing two sides of the triangle. And let such a section be called a parabola (irapaPoKii). 

Let there be a cone whose vertex is the point A, and whose base is the circle 
BC, and let it be cut by a plane through its axis, and lot it make as a section the 
triangle ABC (i. 3). And let it also be cut by another plane cutting the base of 
the cone in the straight line DE perpendicular to the straight line BC, and let 
it make as a section on the surface of the cone the line DFE, and let the diam- 
eter of the section FG (i. 7, and dcf. 4) be parallel to one side AC of the axial 
triangle. And let the straight line FH be drawn from the point F perpendicular 
to the straight line FG, and let it be contrived that 

sq. BC : rect. BA, AC ::FH: FA. 

And let some point K be taken at random on the 
section, and through K let the straight line KL be 
drawn parallel to the straight line DE. 

I say that sq. KL= rect. HF, FL. 

For let the straight line MJV be drawn through L 
parallel to the straight line BC. And the straight line 
DE is also parallel to the straight line KL. Therefore 
the plane through KL and MN is parallel to the 
plane through BC and DE (Eucl. xi. 15), that is to 
the base of the cone. Therefore the plane through KL 
and MN is a circle whose diameter is MN (i. 4). And 
KL is perpendicular to MN since DE is also perpen- 
dicular to BC (Eucl. XI. 10). Therefore 
rect. ML, LN^sq. KL (Eucl. iii. 31; vi. 8, porism). 

And since 


A 



sq. BC : rect. BA»AC : : HF : FA, 

and 

sq, BC : rect. BA, AC comp. BC : CA,BC : BA (Eucl. vi. 23), 
HF : FA comp. BC : CA , BC : BA. 

But 

BC :CA::MN :NA:: ML: LF (Eucl. vi. 4), 
and 

BC :BA :: MN : MA : : LM : MF ::NL: FA (Eucl. vi. 2). 
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Theiefore 
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HF : FA comp. ML : LF, NL : FA. 

But 

rect. ML,LN : rect. LF, FA comp. ML : LF, LN : FA (Eucl. vi. 23). 
Therefore 

HF.iFA:: rect. ML,LN : rect. LF, FA 
But, with the straight line FL taken as common height, 

HF : FA : ; rect. HF, FL : rect. LF, FA (Eucl. vi. 1), 

therefore 

rect. ML,LN : rect. LF, FA : : rect. HF, FL : rect. LF, FA (Eucl. v, 11). 
Therefore 

rect. ML,LN =rect. HF, FL (Eucl. v. 9). 

But 


rect. ML,LN=8q. KL, 

therefore also \ 

sq. KL = rect. HF, FL. \ 

And let such a section be called a parabola, and let HF be called the straight 
line to which the straight lines drawn ordinatewise to the diameter FG are 
applied in square (jra/S dbvarai at Karayhtitvai rtrayukvias M Ti)v ZH 5i6.fterpop), 
and let it also be called the upright side (6p0La).^ 


Proposition 12 

1/ a cone is cut by a plane through its axis, and also by another plane cutting the 
base of the cone in a straight line perpendicular to the base of the axial triangle, 
and if the diameter of the section produced meets one side of the axial triangle 
beyond the vertex of the cone, then any straight line which is drawn from the section 
to its diameter parallel to the common section of the cutting plane and of the cone's 
base, will equal in square some area applied to a straight line to which the straight 
line added along the diameter of the section and subtending the exterior angle of the 
triangle has the ratio that the square on the straight line drawn from the cone’s 
vertex to the triangle’s base parallel to the section’s diameter has to the rectangle 
contained by the sections of the base which this straight line makes when drawn, 
this area having as breadth the straight line cut off on the diameter beginning from 
the section’s vertex by this straight line from the section to the diameter and exceed- 
ing (iirfp^&KKov) by a figure (tldos), similar and similarly situated to the rectangle 
contained by the straight line subtending the exterior angle of the triangle and by 
the parameter. And let such a section be called an hyperbola (ivfppohii)^ 

Let there be a cone whose vertex is the point A and whose base is the circle 
BC, and let it be cut by a plane through its axis, and let it make as a section 
the triangle ABC (i. 3). And let it also be cut by another plane cutting the base 
of the cone in the straight line DE perpendicular to BC the base of the triangle 
ABC, and let it make as a section on the surface of the cone the line DFE, and 

‘The Greek of the phrase “the straight line to which the straight lines drawn ordinatewise 
to the diameter are applied in square,” that is 4 irajt 4** iOpavrat at Karaytiuvai rcra^fttKin 
M ri)v Stkiurpop, Soon becomes abbreviated to 4 vaA liP Sbmprai at umytuevai and to 4 voA 
4i> SiimyTtu. We shall translate these abbreviations by the word “parameter.” And we shaOi 
later on, after propositionXlV shorten the long expression to “the parameter of the ordinates 
to the diameter.” 

The Latin translation of 6pdla (w\evpi) is lattu redum which has become an Enidieb tdrai 

too, ’ ■ ■ ' . 
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let FO the diameter of the section (i. 7 and def. 4) when produced meet AC one 
side of the triangle ABC beycmd the vertex of the cone at the point H. And let 

the straight line AK be drawn throu^A parallel to the 
diameter of the section FG, and let it cut BC. And let 
the straight line FL be draAvn from F perpendicular to 
FG, and let it be contrived that 

sq. KA : rect. BK,KC::FH: FL. 

And let some point M be taken at random on the sec- 
tion, and through M let the straight line MA be drawn 
parallel to DE, and through N let the straight line 
NOX be drawn parallel to FL. And let the straiglit line 
HL be joined and produced to X, and let the straight 
lines LO and XP be drawn through L and X parallel 
to FN. 

I say that MN is equal in square to the parallelo- 
gram FX which is applied to FL, having FN as 
breadth, and exceeding by a figure LX similar to the 
rectangle contained by HF and FL. 

For let the straight line RNS be drawn through N 
parallel to BC; and NM is also parallel to DE. There- 
fore the plane through MN and RS is parallel to the plane through BC and 
DE, that is to the base of the cone (Eucl. xi. 15). Therefore if the plane is 
produced through MN and RS, the section will be a circle whose diameter is 
the straight line RNS (i. 4). And MN is perpendicular to it. Therefore 

rect. RN, AS=sq. MN. 



And since 
and 


sq. A/v : rect. BK,KC : : FH : FL, 


sq. AK : rect. BK, KC comp. AK : KC, AK : KB (Eucl. vi. 23), 
therefore also 

FH : FL comp. AK : KC,AK : KB. 

But 
and 


Therefore 

And 


AK:KC::HG:GC:: HN : NS (Eucl. vi. 4), 
AK : KB :: FG : GB :: FN : NR. 

HF : FL comp. HN:NS,FN: NR. 


rect. HN, NF : rect. SN, NR comp. HN : NS, FN: NR (Eucl. vi. 23). 
£tlsO 

rect. HN, NF : rect. SN, NR : : HF : FL : : HN : NX (Eucl. vi. 4). 

But, with the straight line FN taken as common height, 

HN : NX : : rect. HN, NF : rect. FN, NX (Eucl. vi. 1). 

rect. HN, NF : rect. SN, NR : : rect. HN, NF : rect. XN, NF (Eucl. v. 11). 
Th^iefore 

rect. SN, Afi-reot. XN, NF (Eucl. v. 9). 

But it was shown 

sq. AfA—rect. 5A, Aft; 
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therefore also 
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sq. rect. XN,NF. 

But the rectangle contained by XN and NF is the parallelogi-am XF. There- 
fore the straight line MN is equal in square to XF which is applied to the 
straight line FL, having FN as breadth, and exceeding by the parallelogram 
LX similar to the rectangle contained by HF and FL (Eucl. vi. 24). 

And let such a section be called an hyperbola, and let LF be called the 
straight line to which the straight lines drawn ordinatewise to FG are applied 
in square; and let the same straight line also be called the upright side, and 
the straight line FH the transverse side. j 

Proposition 13 i 

If a cone is cut by a plane through its axis^ and is also cut by another plane on the 
one hand meeting both sides of the axial triangle ^ and on the other extended rmther 
parallel to the base nor subcontrarvwiscy and if the plane the base of the cone \s in, 
and the cutting plane meet in a straight line perpendicular either to the base of the 
axial triangle or to it produced^ then any straight line which is drawn from the 
section of the cone to the diameter of the section parallel to the common section of 
the planeSy will equal in square some area applied to a straight line to which the 
diameter of the section has the ratio that the square on the straight line drawn from 
the cone\s vertex to the triangle^ s base parallel to the section's diameter has to the 
rectangle contained by the intercepts of this straight line {on the base) from the 
sides of the triangle^ an area having as breadth the straight line cut off on the diam^ 
eter beginning from the section's vertex by this straight line from the section to the 
diameter y and deficient {kWriwov) by a figure similar and similarly situated to 
the rectangle contained by the diameter and parameter. And let such a section be 
called an ellipse (eXXet^ts). 

Let there be a cone whose vertex is the point A and whose base is the circle 
BCy and let it be cut by a plane through its axis, and let it make as a section 



the triangle ABC, And let it also be cut by another plane on the one hand 
meeting both sides of the axial triangle and on the other extended neither 
parallel to the base of the cone nor subcontrariwise, and let it make as a section 
on the surface of the cone the line DE, And let the common section of the cut- 
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ting plane and of the plane the base of the cone is in, be the straight line FG 
perpendicular to the straight line BC, and let the diameter of the section be 
the straight line ED (i. 7 and Def. 4). And let the straight line EH be drawn 
from E perpendicular to ED, and let the straight line AK be drawn through 
A parallel to ED, and let it be contrived that 

sq. AK : rect. BK>KC::DE: EH. 

And let some point L be taken on the section, and let the straight line LM be 
drawn through L parallel to FG. 

I say that the straight line LM is equal in square to some area wliich is 
applied to EH, having EM as breadth and deficient by a figure similar to the 
rectangle contained by DE and EH. 

For let the straight line DH be joined, and on the one hand let the straight 
line MXN be drawn through M parallel to HE, and on the other let the 
straight lines HN and XO be drawn through H and X parallel to EM, and let 
the straight line PMR be drawn through M parallel to BC. 

Since then PR is parallel to BC, and LM is also parallel to FG, therefore the 
plane through LM and PR is parallel to the plane through FG and BC, that is 
to the bas(? of the cone (Eucl. xi. 15). If therefore a plane is extended through 
LM and PR, the section will be a circle whose diameter is PR (i. 4). And LM 
is perpendicular to it. Therefore 

rect. PM,MR—sq. LM. 

And since 

sq. AK : rect. BK, KC::ED: EH, 

and 

sq. AK : rect. BK, KC comp. AK : KB, AK : KC (Eucl. vi. 23), 
but 

AK:KB::EG:GB-.:EM: MP (Eucl. vi. 4), 

and 

AK:KC.:DG:GC::DM: MR, 

therefore 

DE : EH comp. EM : MP, DM : MR. 

But 

rect. EM, MD : rect. PM, MR comp. EM : MP, DM : MR (Eucl. vi. 23). 
Therefore 

rect. EM,MD : rect. PM ,MR : : DE : EH : : DM : MX (Eucl. vi. 4). 
And, with the straight line ME taken as common height, 

DM : MX : : rect. DM, ME rect. X.M, ME (Eucl. vi. 1). 

Therefore also 

rect. DM, ME : rect. PM, MR : : rect. DM, ME : rect. XM, ME (Eucl. v. 11). 
Therefore 

rect. PM, MR — rect. XM, ME (Eucl. v. 9). 

But it was shown 

rect. PM, MR — sq. LM’, 

therefore also 

rect. XM, ME— sq. LM. 

Therefore the straight line LM is equal in square to the parallelogram MO 
which is applied to the straight line HE, having EM as breadth and deficient 
by the figure ON similar to the rectangle contained by DE and EH (Eucl. 
VI. 24). 
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Aad let such a section be called an ellipse, and let ES be called the straight 
line to which the straight lines drawn ordinatewise to DE are applied in 
square, and let the same straight line also be called the upright side, and the 
straight line ED the transverse side. 

Peoposition 14 

// the vertically opposite surfaces are cut by a plane not through the vertex, the 
section on each of the two surfaces wiU be that which is called the hyperbola; and the 
diameter of the two sections will be the same straight line; and the straight lines, to 
which the straight lines drawn to the diameter parallel to the straight line in the 
cone’s base are applied in square, are equal; and the transverse side of tlU figure, 
that between the vertices of the sections, is common. And let such sections lx called 
opposite {hPTiKei/ievcu) . \ 

Let there be the vertically opposite surfaces whose vertex is the point and 
let them be cut by a plane not through the vertex, and let it make as set;!tions 
on the surface the lines DEF and GHK. \ 

I say that each of the two sections DEF and GHK is the so-called hyperbola. 

For let there be the circle BDCF along which the line generating the surface 
moves, and let the plane XGOK be extended parallel to it on the vertically 
opposite surface; and the straight lines FD and GK 
are common sections of the sections GHK and FED, 
and of the circles (i. 4). Then they will be parallel 
(Eucl. XI. IG). And let the straight line LAU be the 
axis of the conic surface, and the points L and U be 
the centers of the circles, and let a straight line 
drawn from L perpendicular to the straight line F D 
be produced to the points B and C, and let a plane be 
produced through the straight line BC and the axis. 

Then it will make as sections in the circles the paral- 
lel straight lines XO and BC (Eucl. xi. 16), and on 
the surface the straight lines BAO and CAX (i. 1 
and Def. 4). 

Then the straight line XO will be perpendicular 
to the straight line GK, since the straight line BC 
is also perpendicular to the straight line FD, and 
each of the tw'o is parallel to the other (Eucl. xi. 

10). And since the plane through the axis meets the 
sections in the points M and N within the lines, it 
is clear that the plane also cuts the lines. Let it cut them at H and E; therefore 
M, E, H, and N are points on the plane through the axis and in the plane the 
lines are in; therefore the line MEHN is a straight line (Eucl. xi. 3). It is also 
evident both that X,H, A, and C are in a straight line and B,E, A, and 0 also. 
For they are both on the conic surface and in the plane through the axis (i. p. 

Let then the straight lines HR and EP be drawn from H and E perpendic- 
ular to HE, and let the straight line SAT he drawn through A parallel to 
AffiiTiST, and let it be -contrived that 

HE : EP : ; sq. AS : refit, BS, SC, 

and 

EH : HR : :aq. AT : rect. OT, TX. 
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Since then a cone, whose vertex is the point A and whose base is the circle BC, 
has been cut by a plane through its axis, and it has made as a section the 
triangle ABC ; and it has also been cut by another plane cutting the base of the 
cone in the straight line DMF perpendicular to the straight line BC, and it has 
made as a section on the surface the line DEF‘, and the diameter ME produced 
has met one side of the axial triangle beyond the vertex of the cone, and 
through the point A the straight line 4<S has been drawn parallel to the diam- 
eter of the section EM, and from E the straight line EP has been drawn per- 
pendicular to the straight line EM, and 

EH :EP:: sq. AS : rect. BS,SC, 

therefore the section DEF is an hyperbola (i. 12), and EP is the straight line 
to which the straight lines drawn ordinatewise to EM are applied in square, 
and the straight line HE is the transverse side of the figure. And likewise GHK 
is also an hyperbola whose diameter is the straight line HN and whose straight 
line to which the straight lines drawn ordinatewise to HN are applied is HR, 
and the transverse side of whose figure is HE. 

I say that the straight line HR is equal to the straight line EP. 

For since BC is parallel to XO, 

AS :SC::AT: TX 

and 

AS :SB::AT: TO. 

But 


and 

therefore 
Also 
and 

Therefore also 
Therefore 


sq. AS : rect. BS, SC comp. : SC, AS : SB (Eucl. vi. 23) 
sq. AT : rect. XT, TO comp. AT : TX,AT : TO-, 
sq. AS : rect. BS,SC : : sq. AT : rect. XT, TO. 
sq. AS : rect. BS,SC::HE: EP, 
sq. AT : rect. XT, TO:: HE: HR. 
HE:EP::EH:HR (Eucl. v. 11). 

EP^HR (Eucl. V. 9). 


Pboposition 15 

If in an ellipse a straight line, drawn ordinatewise from the midpoint of the diam- 
eter, is produced both ways to the section, and if it is contrived that, as the straight 
line so produced is to the diameter, so is the diameter to some straight line, then any 
straight line which is drawn, from the section to the straight line produced, parallel 
to the diameter, will equal in square the area applied to this third proportional and 
having as breadth the straight Une cut off by it beginning from the section and 
deficient by a figure similar to the rectangle contained by the straight line to which 
the straight lines are drawn and by the parameter; and if further produced to the 
other side of the section, will be bisected by the straight line to which it has been 
drawn. 

Let there be an ellipse whose diameter is the straight line AB, and let AB 
be bisected at the point C, and through C let the strai^t line DCE be drawn 
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ordinatewise and produced both ways to the section, and from the point D let 
the straight line DF be drawn perpendicular to DE. And let it be contrived 
that 

DE:AB:-.AB:DF 
And let some point G be taken 
on the section, and through G let 
the straight line GH be drawn 
parallel to AB, and let EF be 
joined, and through H let the 
straight line HLhe drawn parallel 
to DF, and through F and L let 
the straight lines FK and LM be 
drawn parallel to HD. 

I say that the straight line GH 
is equal in square to the area DL 
which is applied to the straight line DF, having as breadth the straight linb DH 
and deficient by a figure LF similar to the rectangle contained by ED and DF. 

For let AN be the parameter of the ordinates to AB, and let BN be joined; 
and through G let the straight line GX be drawn parallel to DE, and through 
X and C let the straight lines XO and CP be drawn parallel to AN, and 
through N, 0, and P let the straight lines NU, OS, and TP be drawn parallel 
to AB. Therefore 

sq. DC^ax. AP, sq. GX — ar. AO (i. 13). 

And since 
and 
and 

therefore 
and 

Since also 

ar. Or-ar. OR (Eucl. i. 43), 
and area NO is common, therefore 

ar. TU =a.r. NS. 

But 

ar. rC7 = ar. TX, 

and TS is common. Therefore 

ar. iVP = ar. PA=ar. AO+ar. PO; 


BA : AN : :BC : CP : .PT : TN (Eucl. vi. 4), 
BC^CA^TP, 

CP = TA, 
ar. AP=ar. TR, 
ar. Xr=ar. TU. 


and so 

Also 

and 

therefore 


ar. PA— ar. AO=ar. PO. 
ar. AP==8q. CD, ar. A0=8q. XG, 
ar. OP = rect. OS,SP; 
sq. CZ)-Bq. C?X=rect. OS,SP. 
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Since also the sfraight line DE has been cut into equal parts at C, and into 
unequal parts at H, therefore 

rect. EH,HD+s(i. CH = sq. CD (Eucl. ii. 5), 
or 


Therefore 

but 

therefore 


rect. EH,HD+sq. XG=sq. CD. 
sq. CD-sq. ZG = rect. EH, HD; 
sq. CD— sq. XG = rcct. OS,SP; 


rect. EH, HD ==iect. OS,SP. 

DE .AB ::AB: DF, 

DE : DF : : sq. DE : sq. AB (Eucl. vi. 20), 

DE : DF : : sq. CD : sq. CB (Eucl. v. 15) ; 
rect. PC, CA = rect. PC, CB = sq. CD (i. 13) ; 

DE .DF: : EH : HL (Eucl. vi. 4), 
DE.DF:: rect. EH, HD : rect. DH,HL (Eucl. vi. 1), 
DE : DF : : rect. PC,CB : sq. CB, 
rect. PC,CB : sq. CB : : rect. 0S,SP : sq. 05, ‘ 

therefore also 

rect. EH, HD : rect. DH, HL : : rect. OS, SP : sq. OS. 

And 


And since 
therefore 
that is 
And 

and since 
or 

and since 
and 


rect. EH,HD = Tect. 0S,SP; 

therefore 

rect. DH,HL — sq. OS—sq. GH. 

Therefore the straight line GH is equal in square to the area DL which is ap- 
plied to the straight line DF, deficient by a figure FL similar to the rectangle 
contained by ED and DF (Eucl. vi. 24). 

I say then that also, if produced to the other side of the section, the straight 
line GH will be bisected by the straight line DE. 

For let it be produced and let it meet the section at W, and let the straight 
line TFF be drawn through Y parallel to GX, and through Y let the straight 
line YZ be drawn parallel to AN. And since 

GX^WY, 

therefore also 

sq. GX=sq. WY, 


‘This follows from the proportions 

PC :CB:: PS : OS (Eucl. vi. 4), 

PC :CB:: rect. PC, CB : sq. CB, 

PS: OS:: rect. PS, OS : sq. OS (EucL vi. 1). 


and 

and 
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But 

and 

Therefore 

And 

therefore also 
And separando 
Therefore 
And also 
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sq. GJC^rect. AX,XO (i. 13), 
sq. TPF=rect. AY, YZ (i. 13). 
OX :ZY::YA: AX (Eucl. vi. 16). 
OX :ZY::XB: BY (Eucl. vi. 4) ; 

YA:AX::XB : BY. 

YX : AX ::YX: BY (Eucl. v. 17). 
AX=YB. 


therefore also the remainders 
and so also 


AC=CB; 

XC^^CY; 


GH=HW. 

Therefore the straight line HG, produced to the other side of the section, is 
bisected by the straight line DH. 


Proposition 16 


If through the midpoint of the transverse side of the opposite sections a straight line 
be drawn parallel to a straight line drawn ordinatcwise, it will he a diameter of the 
opposite sections conjugate to the diameter just mentioned. 

Let there be the opposite sections whose diameter is the straight line AB, 



and let AB be bisected at C, and through C let the straight line CD be drawn 
parallel to a straight line drawn Qrdinatewise. 

I say that the straight line CD is a diameter conjugate to AB. 

Wor let the straight lines AF and BF be the parameters, and let the straight 
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lines AF and BE be joined and produced, and let some point G be taken at 
random on either section, and through G let the straight line GH be drawn 
parallel to AB, and from G and H let the straight lines OK and HL be drawn 
ordinatewise, and through K and L let the straight lines KM and LN be 
drawn parallel to AE and BF. Since then 

GK^HL (Eucl. 1 . 34), 


therefore also 
But 
and 

therefore 
And since 
therefore 
But 
and as 

And therefore 

MK:KB::NL: LA. 

But, with KA taken as common height, 

MK :KB:: rect. MK,KA : rect. BK,KA, 
and, with BL taken as common height, 

NL : LA : : rect. NL,LB : rect. AL,LB. 

And therefore 

rect. MKjKA : rect. BK,KA : : rect. NL,LB : rect. AL,LB. 

And alternately 

rect. MK,KA : rect. NL,LB : : rect. BK,KA : rect. AL,LB (Eucl. v. 16). 


sq. Gif s»Bq. HL, 
sq. GK:=rect. AK,KM (i. 12), 
sq. HL^^ rect. BL,LN (i. 12); 
rect. AK,KM=T&ii. BL,LN. 
AB^BF, 

AE:AB::BF:BA (Eucl. v. 7). 
AE :AB::MK: KB (Eucl. vi. 4), 
BF:BA::NL:LA (Eucl. vi. 4). 


And 

rect. AK, KM — Teat, BL,LN; 

therefore 

rect. BK,KA=Y&ct. AL,LB; 

therefore 



But also 

AC^CB, 

and therefore 

KC-^CL) 

and so also 

GX=-XH. 

*1rhe interiDiGidiaiy steps to this conclusion axe as follows. If 


rect. BK, KA =rect. AL, LB 

then 

BK:LB::AL: KA, 

or 

BA + AA -.LB:: BA +LB : AK 

and joamponendo 

BA+AK+LB iLB'.x BA+LB-¥AK : 
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Therefore the straight line GH has been bisected by the straight line XCD; and 
is parallel to the straight line AB. Therefore the straight line XCD is a diam* 
eter and conjugate to the straight line AB (Defs. 4, 6). 

Second Definitions 

9. Let the midpoint of the diameter of both the hyperbola and the ellipse 
be called the center of the section, and let the straight line drawn from the 
center to meet the section be called the radius of the section. 

10. And like\vise let the midpoint of the transverse side of the opposite 

sections be called the center. / 

11. And let the straight line drawn from the center parallel to an drdinate, 

being a mean proportional to the sides of the figure (t6 Tl8os) and bisected by 
the center, be called the second diameter. \ 

Proposition 17 \ 

If in a section of a cone a straight line is drawn from the vertex of the lin)e, and 
'parallel to an ordinate, it will fall outside the section (Cf. Eucl. iii. 16). 

Let there be a section of a cone, whose diameter is the straight line AB. 

I say that the straight line drawn from the vertex, 
that is from the point A, parallel to an ordinate, will 
fall outside the section. 

For if possible, let it fall within as AC. Since then a 
point C has been taken at random on a section of a 
cone, therefore the straight line drawn from the point 
C within the section parallel to an ordinate will meet 
the diameter AB and will be bisected by it (i. 7). 

Therefore the straight line AC produced will he bisect- 
ed by the straight line AB. And this is absurd. For 
the straight line AC, if produced, will fall outside the 
section (i. 10). Therefore the straight line drawn from 
the point A parallel to an ordinate will not fall within 
the line; therefore it will fall outside; and therefore it 
is tangent to the section. 

Proposition 18 



If a straight line, meeting a section of a cone and produced both ivays, falls outside 
the section, and sorne point is taken within the section, and through it a parallel 
to the straight line meeting the section is drawn, the parallel so drawn, if produced 


both ways, will meet the section. 

Let there be a section of a cone and 
the straight line AFB meeting it, and 
let it fall, when produced both ways, out- 
side the section. And let some point C be 
taken within the section, and through C 
let the straight line CD be dra^vn parallel 
to the straight line AB. 

I say that the straight line CD pro- 
duced both ways will meet the section. 

* 'For let some point E be taken on the 
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^ction, and letthe straight line EF be joined. And since the straight line AB 
is parallel to CD, and some straight line EF meets AB, therefore CD produced 
will also meet EF. And if it meets EF lietwcen the points E and F, it is evi- 
dent that it also meets the section, but if beyond the point E, that it will first 
meet the section. Therefore CD produced to the side of points D and E meets 
the section. Then likewise we could show that, produced to the side of points 
F a.nd B, it also meets it. Therefore the straight line CD produced both ways 
will meet the section. 





PnoposiTiON 19 

In every section of a cone, any straight line drawn from the diameter parallel to 
an ordinate, will meet the section. 

Let there be a section of a cone whose diameter is the straight line A B, and 
let some point B be taken on the diameter, and 
through B let the straight line BC be drawn parallel 
to an ordinate. 

I say that the straight line BC produced will 
meet the section. 

For let some point D be taken on the scedion. But 
A is also on the section ; therefore the straight line 
joined from A to D will fall within the section (i. 

10). And since the straight line drawn from A paral- 
lel to an ordinate falls outside the section (i. 17), 
and the straight line AD meets it, and the straight line BC is parallel to the 
ordinate, therefore BC will also meet AD. And if it meets AD between the 
points A and D, it is evident that it will also meet the section, but, if beyond 
point D as al, E, that it will first, meet the section. Therefore the straight line 
drawn from B parallel to an ordinate will meet the section. 

Proposition 20 

If in a parabola two straight Zincs are dropped ordinatewise to the diameter, the 
squares on them will be to each other as the straight lines cut off by them on the 
diameter beginning from the vertex^ arc to each other. 

Let there be a parabola whose diameter is the straight 
line AB, and let some points C and D be taken on it, 
and from the points C and D let the straight lines CE 
and DF be dropped ordinatewise to AB. 

I say that 

sq. DF : sq. CE:: FA: AE. 

For let AG be the parameter; therefore 
sq. DF =rect. FA, AG, 

and 

sq. CF = rect. EA,AG (i. 11). 

Therefore 

sq. DF : sq. CE : : rect. FA, AG : rect. EA,AG. 

But 

rect. FA, AG : rect. EA,AG : : FA : AE (Eucl. vi. 1); 



‘These are usually called “abscissas” from the Latin abscindere, to cut off. 
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azui therefore 

sq. DF : sq. CE ixFA: AE. 

Pboposition 21 

If in an hyperbola or ellipse or in the circumference of a circle straight lines are 
dropped ordinatevnse to the diameter, the squares on them will be to the areas con- 
tained by the straight lines cut off by them beginning from the ends of the transverse 
side of the figure, as the upright side of the figure is to the transverse, and to each 
other as the areas contained by the straight lines cut off (abscissas), as we have said. 
Let there be an hyperbola or ellipse or circumference of a circle whose diam- 



eter is AB and whose parameter is the straight line AC, and let the straight 
lines DE and FG be dropped ordinatewise to the diameter. 




I say that 

sq. FG : rect. AG, GB : : AC : AB 
and 

sq. FG : sq. DE : : rect. AG,GB : rect. AE,EB. 

•For let the straight line BC determining the figure be joined, and through 
E and G let the straight lines EH and GK be drawn parallel to the straight line 
AC. Therefore 
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sq. FG^reci. KG,GA 
sq. DE = rect. HE, EA (i. 12 , 13). 

And since 

KG :GB : :CA :AB; 
and, with AG taken as common height, 

KG :GB:: rect. KG,GA : rcct. BG,GA, 

therefore 

CA :AB : : rect. KG,GA : rect. BG,GA, 
or 

CA:AB:: sq. FG : rect. BG,GA, 

Then also for the same reasons 

CA:AB:: sq. DE : rect. BE,EA. 

And therefore 

sq. FG : rect. BG,GA : : sq. DE : rect. BE,EA ; 

alternately 

sq. FG : sq. DE : : rect. BG,GA : rect. BE,EA} 

Proposition 22 

If a straight line cuts a parabola or hyperbola in two points, not meeting the diawr- 
eter inside, it will, if produced, meet the diameter of the section outside the section. 
Let there be a parabola or hyperbola whose diameter is the straight line AB, 
and let some straight line cut the section in two points C and D. 



I say that the straight line DC, if produced, will meet the straight line AB 
outside the section. 

For let the straight lines CE and DB be dropped ordinatewise from C and 
D] and first let the section be a parabola. Since then in the parabola 
sq, CE : sq. DB : : EA : AB (i. 20), 

and 

EA>AB, 

^Futocius conunentiiig says: “It is to be noted that the parameter, that is the upright sidCf 
in the case of the circle is equal to the diameter. For’ if 

sq. DE : rect. AE, EB : : CA, AB, 
and only in the case of the circle 

sq. i>F=rect. AE, EB, 

therefore also CA^AB, 

this must also be noted that the ordinates on the circumferenoe of the circle are in 
every haae peipendioular to the diameter and are in a straight line with the parallels to AC 
(EucL ni. 3, 4).“ 
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therefore also 
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And so also 


sq. CE> sq. DB (Eucl. v. 14). 


CE>DB. 

And they are parallel ; therefore CD produced will meet the diameter AB out- 
side the section (i. 10; Eucl. i. 33). 

But then let it be an hyperbola. Since then in the hyperbola 
sq. CE : sq. DB : : rect. FE,EA ; rect. FB,BA (i. 21), 
therefore also 


sq. CE>sq. DB. 

And they are parallel ; therefore the straight line CD produced will m^t the 
diameter of the section outside the section. 


Proposition 23 


If a straight line lying between the two {conjugate) diameters^ cuts the elli/j^e, it 
will, when -produced, meet each of the diameters outside the section. 

Let there be an ellipse whose diameters are the 
straight lines AB and CD (i. 15), and let some 
straight line EF lying between the diametei-s AB and 
CD cut the section. 

I say that the straight line EF, when produced, 
will meet each of the straight lines AB and CD out- 
side the section. 

For let the straight lines GE and FII be dropped 
ordinatewise from E and F to AB', and the straight 
lines EK and FL ordinatewise to CD. Therefore 

sq. EG ; sq. FH : : rect. BG,GA : rect. BH,HA (i. 21) 

and 



And 


sq. FL : sq. EK ; : rect. DL,LC : rect. DK,KC (i. 21). 


rect. BG,G A > rect. BII,HA', 

for the point G is nearer the midpoint (Eucl. vi. 27 ; ii. 5) ; and 

rect. DL,LC> rect. DK,KC; 

therefore also 

sq. GE >Bq. FH, 

and 

sq. FL> sq. EK; 

therefore also 

GE>FH, 

and 

FL>EK. 

And GE is parallel to FH, and FL to EK ; therefore the straight line EF pro- 
duced will meet each of the diameters AB and CD outside the section (i. 10; 
Eucl. I. 33). 


>So far ApoBonius, by theorems i. 6, 13, 15, has shown, for every ellipse, the existence of 
at leastone diameter and of one set of conjugate diameters, but of no more. He can therefore 
new speak of “the two diameters." Later on he will show tire existence of an infinite number 
of such sets. The same is true of hyperbolas. 
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Proposition 24 

If a straight line, meeting a parabola or hyperbola at a point, when proditced both 
ways, falls outside the section, then it will meet the diameter. 

I^t there be a parabola or hyperbola 
whose diameter is the straight line k 7?, and 
let the straight line CDE meet it at Z>, and, 
when produced both ways, let it fall outside 
the section. 

1 say that it will meet the diameter AB. 
For let some point F be taken on the sec- 
tion, and let the straight line DF be joined; 
therefore /)F produced will meet the diameter 
of the section (i. 22). Let it meet it at A ; and 
the straight line CD/t' lies between the section 
and the straight line FDA . And therefore the 
line CDE produced will meet the diameter 
outside the section. 

Proposition 25 

If a straight line, meeting an ellipse behreen the two (conjugate) diameters and 
produced both xeays, falls outside the section, it tvill meet each of the diameters. 
Let there be an ellipse whose diameters are the straight lines AB and CD 

(i. 15), and let EF, some straight line between the 
two diameters, meet it at G, and produced both 
ways fall outside the section. 

I say that the straight line EF will meet each of 
the straight lines AB and CD. 

liCt the straight lines GH and GK be dropped 
ordinatewisc to the straight lines AB and CD re- 
spectively. Since GK is parallel to AB (i. 15), and 
some straight line GF has met GK, therefore it will 
also meet A B. Then likewise EF will also meet CD. 




Proposition 2G 


If in a parabola or hyperbola a stra ight 



line is drawn parallel to the diameter of the 
section, it will meet the seciio7i in one 
point only. 

Let there first be a parabola whose 
diameter is the straight line A BC, and 
whose upright side is the straight line 
AD, and let the straight line EF bo 
drawn parallel to AB. 

I say that the straight line EF pro- 
duced will meet the section. 

For let some point E be taken on 
EF, and from E let the straight line 
EG be drawn parallel to an ordinate, 
and let 
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rect. pAfAOsq. GE, 

and from C let CH be erected ordinatewise (i. 19). Therefore 

sq. HC ’^rect. DA, AC (i. 11). 

But 

rect. DA,AC>Bq. EG; 

therefore 

sq. HC>Bq. EG; 

therefore 

HO EG. 

And they are parallel ; therefore the straight line EF produced cuts the sjtraight 
line HC; and so it Avill also meet the section. 

Let it meet it at the point K. 

Then I say also that it will meet it in the one point K only. 

For if possible, let it also meet it in the point L. Since then a straiglit line 
cuts a parabola in two points, if produced it will meet the diameter ^ the 
secticm (i. 22). And this is absurd, for it is supposed parallel. Therefore the 
straight line EF produced meets the section in only one point. 

Next let the section be an hyperbola, and the straight line AB the transverse 





side of the figure, and the straight line AD the upright side, and let the straight 
line DB be joined and produced. Then with the same things being constructed, 
let the straight line CM be drawn from C parallel to AD. Since then 

rect. MC,CA>Tect. DA, AC, 

and 

sq. CH-iect. MC,CA, 

and 

rect. DA,AC>&\. GE, 

therefore also 

aq. CH>Bq. GE. 

Astd so also 

CH>GE, 

the same things as in the first case will come to pass. 
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Proposition 27 

If a straight line cuts the diameter of a parabola, then produced both ways it wiU 
meet the section. 

Let there be a parabola whose diameter is the straight line AB, and let some 
straight line CD cut it within the section. 

I say that the straight line CD produced 
both ways will meet the section. 

For let some straight line be drawn 
from A parallel to an ordinate; therefore the 
straight line AE will fall outside the section 
(I. 17). 

Then either the straight line CD is parallel 
to the straight lino AE or not. 

If now it is parallel to it, it has been drop- 
ped ordinatewise, so that produced both ways 
it will meet the section (i. 18). 

Next let it not be parallel to AE, but pro- 
duced let it meet AE at E. Then it is evident 
that it meets the section the side the point E 
is on; for if it meets AE, a fortiori it cuts the 
section. 

I say that, produced the other w'ay, it also meets the section. For let the 
straight line MA be the parameter and the straight line GF an ordinate, and 
let 

sq. 4D = rect. BA,AF (Fuel. vi. 11), 

and let the straight line BK, parallel to the ordinate, meet the straight line 



DC at C. Since 
hence 

and therefore, 

Therefore also 

But since 

hence 

But 

and 

Therefore 


rect. BA,AF=sq. AD, 

AB .AD ::AD :AF; 
BD:DF::AB:AD (Fuel. v. 19), 
sq. BD : sq. DF : : sq. AB ; sq. AD. 
sq. .4 D = rect. Bji . , A F, 

AB : AF : : sq. AB : sq. AD : : sq. BD : sq. FD. 
sq. BD : sq. DF : : sq. BC : sq. FG, 

AB : AF : : rect. BA, AM : rect. FA, AM. 


sq. BC : sq. FG : : rect. BA, AM : rect. FA, AM; 
and alternately 

sq. BC : rect. BA, AM : : sq. FG : rect. FA,J^M. 

But ' 

sq. F(?a=rect. FA, AM 
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because of the section (i. 11). Therefore also 

sq. BC=rect. BA, AM. 

But the straight line AM is the upright side,* and the straight line BC is paral- 
lel to an ordinate. Therefore the section passes through the point C (i. 20), and 
the straight line CD meets the section at the point C. 


Proposition 28 

If a straight line touches one of the opposite sections, and some point is taken 
within the other section, and through it a straight line is drawn parallel to the 
tangent, then produced both ways, it will meet the section. I 

Let there be opposite sections whose diameter is the straight line AB, and 
let some straight line CD touch the section A , and let some point E be Wken 
within the other section, and through E let the straight line EF be drawm 
parallel to the straight line CD. \ 

I say that the straight line EF produced both ways will meet the section. 



Since then it has been proved that the straight line CD produced will meet 
the diameter AB (i. 24), and EF is parallel to it, therefore EF produced will 
meet the diameter. Let it meet it at G, and let AH be made equal to GB, and 
through H let HK (i. 18) be drawn parallel to EF, and let the straight line KL 
be dropped ordinateivise, and let GM be made equal to LH, and let the straight 
line MN be drawn parallel to an ordinate and let GN be further produced in 
the same straight line. And since KL is parallel to MN, and KH to GN, and 
LM is one straight line, triangle KHL is similar to triangle IIMN. And 

LH-=GM; 

therefore 


KL-=MN. 


And so also 


sq. 


And since 
and 

and AB is common, therefore 


KL=eq. MN. 
LH=GM, 
AH^BG, 
BL--AM] 


’lie 


text reads *\a.yla. which is impossible. I have corrected to 'o^ia. 



therefore 
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Therefore 

And 


rect. 5L,Z<A “rect. AM, MB. 
rect. BL,LA : sq. LK : : rect. AM, MB : sq. MN. 


rect. BL,LA : sq. LK : ; the transverse : the upright (i. 21); 
therefore also 

rect. AM, MB : sq. MN : : the transverse : the iipright. 

Therefore the point N is on the section. Therefore the straight line EF pro- 
duced will meet the section at the point N (i. 21). 

Likewise then it could be show'n that produced to the other side it will meet 
the section. 


Proposition 29 

7/ in opposite sections a straight line is drawn through the center to meet either of 
the sections, then produced it will cut the other section. 

Let there be opposite sections whose diameter is the straight line AB, and 
whose center is the point C, and let the straight line CD cut the section AD. 



I say that it will also cut the other section. 

For let the straight line ED be dropped ordinatewisc, and let the straight 
line BF be made equal to the straight line AE, and let the straight line FG be 
drawn ordinatewisc (i. 19). And since 

EA^BF, 

and AB is common, therefore 

rect. BE,EA = rect. BF,FA. 

And since 

rect. BE,EA : sq. DE : : the transverse : the upright (i. 21), 

but also 

rect. BF, FA : sq. FG : : the transverse : the upright (i. 21), 
rect. BE,EA : sq. DE : : rect. BF, FA : sq. FG {i. 14). 

But 

therefore also 


Sinee then 


rect. BE,EA=Tect. BF,FA; 
sq. DE=8q. FG. 
EC=CF, 
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and 
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DE-^FG, 

and EF is a straight line, and ED is parallel to FG, therefore DG is also a 
straight line (Eucl. vi. 32). And therefore CD will also ciit the other section. 

Proposition 30 

If in an ellipse or in opposite sections a straight line is drawn in both directions 
from the center^ meeting the section, it will be bisected at the center. 

Let there be an ellipse or opposite sections, and their diameter the straight 
line AB, and their center C, and through C let some straight line DCE be 
drawn (i. 29). 



I say that the straight line CD is equal to the straight line CE. 

For let the straight lines DF and EG be drawn ordinatewise. And since 
rect. BF,FA : sq. FD : : the transverse : the upright (i. 21), 

but also 

rect. AG,GB : sq. OE : : the transverse : the upright (i. 21), 
therefore also 

rect. BF,FA : sq. FD : : rect. AG,GB : sq. GE (i. 14). 

And alternately 

rect. BF,FA : rect. AG,GB : : sq. FD raq. GE. 

But 

sq. FD : sq. GE : : sq. FC : sq. CG (Eucl. vi. 4); 
therefore, alternately , 

rect. BF,FA : sq. FC ; : rect. AG,GB : sq. CG. 

Therefore also, camponendo in the case of the ellipse, and inversely and con- 
vertendo in the case of the opposite sections (Eucl. v. Defs. 14,13, 16), 
sq. AC : sq. CF : : sq. BC ; &q. CQ (Eucl. ii. 5,6); 
and alternately. But 

ther^ore also 


sq. CB“sq. AC; 
sq. CC-sq. CF. 


Therefore 
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CG^CF, 

And the straight lines DF and GE are paralld; therefore also 

DC^CE. 


Proposition 31 

If on the transverse side of the figure of an hyperbola some point be taken cutting 
off. from the vertex of the section not less than half of the transverse side of the figure, 
and a straight line be drawn from it to meet the section, then, when further pro- 
duced, it will fall within the section on the near side of the section. 

Let there be an hyperbola whose diameter is the straight line AB, and let C 
some point on the diameter be taken cutting off the straight line CB not less 



than half of AB, and let some straight line CD be drawn to meet the section. 
I say that the straight line CD produced will fall within the section. 

For if possible, left it fall outside the section as the line CDE (i. 24), and from 
E a point at random let the straight line EG be dropped ordinatewise, also DH ; 
and first let 

AC^CB. 


And since 


but 


sq. EG : sq. Dif >sq. FG : sq. DH (Eucl. v. 8), 


sq. EG : sq. DH : : sq. CG : sq. CH 
because of EC’s being parallel to DH, and 

sq. FG : sq. DH : : rect. AO,GB : rect. AH,HB 
because of the section (i. 21), 
therefore 


sq. CG :8q. CH>rect. AG,GB : rect. AH,HB.^ 

Alternately therefore 

sq. CG : rect. AG,GB>sq. CH : rect. AH,HB 
Therefore separando 

sq. CB : rect. AG,GB>aq. CB : rect. AH,HB; 
and this is impossible (Eucl. v., 8)., Therefore the strai^t line CDE will not 
fall outside the section; therefore inside. And for this reason the straight line 
Icdm some , one of the points on the straight line AC will a fortiori fall inside, 
since it will also fall inside CD. 


' ' miss gove^ng operations on inequalities in proportions are not developed by 
Buolid in fiocA V of the ficfflents. But they can be deduced on Euclid’s principles. 
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PEOPOsmoN 32 

If a straight line is drawn through the vertex of a section of a cone, parallel to an 
ordinate, then it touches the section, and another straight line will not fall into the 
space between the conic section and this straight line. 

Let there be a section of a cone, first the so-called parabola whose diameter 
is the straight line AB, and from A let the straight line AC be drawn parallel 
to an ordinate. 

Now it has been shown that it falls outside the 
section (i. 17). 

Then I say that also another straight line will not 
fall into the space between the straight line AC 
and the section. 

For if possible, let it fall in, as the straight line 
AD, and let some point D be taken on it at ran- 
dom, and let the straight line DE be dropped or- 
dinatewise, and let the straight line AF be the 
parameter of the ordinates. And since 
sq. DE : sq. EA > sq. GE : sq. EA (Eucl. v. 8), 
and 

sq. GE—rect. FA,AE (i. 11), 
therefore also 

sq. DE : sq. FA >rect. FA,AE : sq. EA, 
or 

>FA : EA. 

Let it be contrived then that 

sq. DE : sq. EA ::FA : HA (Eucl. vi. 20,11), 
and through the point H let the straight line HLK be drawn parallel to ED. 
Since then 

sq. DE : sq. EA : : FA : AH : : rect. FA, AH : sq. AH, 

and 

sq. DE : sq. EA : : sq. KH : sq. HA (Eucl. vi. 22), 

and 

sq. FL=rect. FA, AH (i. 11), 

therefore also 

sq. KH : sq. HA : : sq. LH : sq. HA. 

Therefore 

KH^HL-, 

and this is absurd. Therefore another strai^t line will not fall into the space 
between the straight line AC and the section. 

Next let the section be ati hyperbola or ellipse or circumference of a circle 
whose diameter is the straight line AB, and whose upright side is the straight 
line AF; and let the straight line BF be joined and produced, and from the 
jxjint A let the straight line AC be drawn parallel to an ordinate. 

Now it has been shown that it falls outside the section (i. 17). 

■Tlien I say that also another straight line will not fall into the space be- 
tween the straight line AC and the section. 

For if possible, let it fall, as the straight line AD, and let some point D be 
taken at random on it, and from it let the straight line DE be droi^ped ordi- 
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natewise, and through E let the straight line EM be drawn parallel to the 
straight line AF. 



And since 

sq. G£: = rect. AE,EM (i. 12,13) 
let it be contrived that 

rect. AE,EN^sq. DE, 

and let the straight line joining AN cut the straight line FM at X, and through 
X let the straight line XH be drawn parallel to FA, and through H, HLK 
parallel to AC. Since then 

sq. DJ5=rect. AM,EN, 

hence 

NE : ED : : DE : EA; 

and therefore 

NE : EA : : sq. DE : sq. EA (Eucl. vi. 20). 

But 

NE '.EA . '.XH : HA, 

and 

‘ sq. DE ; sq. EA : : sq. KH : sq. HA. 


XH :HA::Bq. KH i^.HA ; 


Therefore 
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therefore 
Therefore 
but also 
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XH:HK::KH:HA (Eucl. vi. 20). 
sq. KH==Tect. AH,HX] 


sq. LH=rect. AH,HX 
because of the section (i. 12,13); 
therefore 

sq. /C//=sq. HL] 

and this is absurd. Therefore another straight line vtill not fall into the 4pace 
between the straight line AC and the section. 

Proposition 33 

If in a parabola some point is taken, and from it an ordinate is dropped t^ the 
diameter, and, U> the straight line cut off by it on the diameter from the verlef^, a 
straight line in the same straight line from its extremity is made equal, then the 
straight line joined from the point thus resulting to the point taken will touch the 
section. 

Let there be a parabola whose diameter is the 
straight line AB, and let the straight line CD be 
dropped ordinatewise, and let the straight line 
AEhe made equal to the straight line ED, and 
let the straight line .dC be joined. 

I say that the straight line AC produced will 
fall outside the section. 

For if possible, let it fall within, as the straight 
line CF, and let the straight line GB be dropped 
ordinatewise. And since 

sq. BG : sq. CD>sq. FB : sq. CD, 
but 



and 

therefore 

But 


sq. FB : sq. CD : : sq. BA ; sq. AD, 
sq. BG : sq. CD y:BE : DE (i.. 20), 

BE : BB>sq. BA : sq. AD. 

BE : DE : : 4 rect. BE , EA : 4 rect. DB, EA ; 


therefore also 

4 rect. BE,EA : 4 rect. DE,EA >sq. AB : sq. AD. 

Therefore alternately 

4 rect. BE,EA : sq. AB>4 rect. DE,EA ; sq. AD', 
and this is absurd; for since 

AE^DE, ■ ’ 

hence 

4 rect. DE^EA "“Bq. AD. 

But 

V 4 rect. BB,BA<sq.; AB; 

for B is not the midpoint of AJB (Eucl. vi.27;ii. 5), Therefore the straii^tUAti 
AC does not fall within the section; theiefqre it teaches it. 
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Proposition 34 

If on an hyperbola or ellipse or circumference of a circle some point is taken, and 
from it d straight line is dropped ordinatewise to the diameter, and whatever ratio 
the straight lines cut off by the ordinate from the ends of the figure’s transverse side 
have to each other, that ratio have the segments of the transverse side to each other 
so that the segments from the vertex are corresponding, then the straight line joining 
the point taken on the transverse side and that taken on the section will touch the 
section. 

Let there be an hyperbola or ellipse or circumference of a circle whose diam- 




eter is the straight line AB, and let some point C be taken on the section, and 
from C let the straight line CD be drawn ordinatewise, and let it be contrived 
that 

BD .DAi : BE : EA,^ 
and let the straight line EC be joined. 

I say that the straight line CE touches the section. 

‘This construction is easy. In the case of the hyperbola, componendo.- 

liD+DA :DA::BA: EA; 
and in the case of the ellipse, separando 

BD-DA :DA.:BA: EA. 

This proportion is the sanic as the harmonic proportion defined by NieomachiiB id his 
Introduction to Arithmetic. For if 

BD-.DA'.'.BEiEA, 

then BD+DA .BD: .BA :BE 

and BA',BD’..BE-EA:BE. 

• Hence ' > BD-\-BA : BA : : BA : BB^EA, 

But* DA=mBD-nBA, EA’^BA-BE. 

Ttorefore 2BD r-BAiBA:: BA ; 2BE-DA. 

And 80 BA is the harmonic mean between BD and BE. 
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For if possible, let it cut it, as the straight line ECF, and let some point F 
be taken on it, and let the straight line GFH be dropped ordinatewise, and let 
the strai^t lines AL and BK be drawn through A and B parallel to the 
straight line EC, and let the straight lines DC, BC, and GC be joined and pro- 
duced to the points M, X, and K, And since 


but 

and 


BD:DA::BE : EA, 
BDiDA:: BK : AN, 


BE:AE::BC:CX::BK: XN (Eucl. vi. 4), 

therefore 


therefore 


BKiAN ::BK: XN; 


Therefore 

Therefore 

But 

therefore 

Therefore 


AN^NX. 

rect. AN,NX>rect, AO, OX (Eucl. vi. 27; ii. 5). 
NX :XO>OA :AN} 

NX : XO : : KB : BM (Eucl. vi. 4); 

KB :BM>OA :AN. 


rect. KB, AN > red, BM,OA. 

And so 

rect. KB, AN : sq. C£/>rect. BM,OA : sq. CE (Eucl. v. 8). 

But 


rect. KB, AN : sq, CE : : rect. BD,DA : sq. DE 
through the similarity of the triangles BKD, BCD, and NAD,^ and 


^Eutocius, commenting, says; “For since 

rect. AN,NX>VQ<!^i. AO,OX, 
let rect. A-/V,iVX«rect. AO,XP 

where XP is some line such that XP>XC; 

therefore OA : AN : : NX : XP, 

But NX : XO > NX : XP (Eucl. v. 8) 

and therefore NX : XO>OA : AN. 

'Then the converse is also evident that, if 

NX:XO>OA:AN, 

then rect. XN, NA >rect. AO, OX. 

"For let it be that OA .AN : : NX : XP, 

where XP>XO; 

therefore rect, XN,NA ^mct. AO,XP; 

and so rect. XN, NA >rcct. AO, OX." 

^Eutocius, commenting, says: "Since then, because AN, EC, and KB are parallel, 

AN : EC ::AD: DE, 
and EC : KB : ; ED : DB, 

therefore ex aequali AN : KB ; : AD : DB; 

therefore also sq. AN : rect. AN, KB ; : sq. AD : rect. AD, DB. 

But sq. EC : sq. AN : : sq. ED : sq. AD; 

therefore ex aequali sq. EC : rect. AN, KB : : sq. ED : rect. AD,DB; 
and inversefly rect. KB, AN : sq. EC : : rect. AD, DB : sq. ED.** 

A similar proof holds for the proportion fc^owing. 
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rect. BM,OA : sq. CE : : rect. BG,GA : sq. GE; 

therefore 

rect. BD,DA : sq. DE> rect. BG,GA : sq. GE. 
Therefore alternately 

rect. BD,DA : rect. BG,GA >sq. DE : sq. GE. 

But 

rect. BD,DA : rect. AG,GB : : sq. CD : sq. GH (i. 21), 

and 

sq. DE : sq. EG : : sq. CD : sq. FG (Eucl. vi. 4), 

therefore also 


sq. CD : sq. HG >8q. CD : sq. FG. 

Therefore 

HG<FG (Eucl. V. 10); 

and this is impossible. Therefore the straight line EC does not cut the section; 
therefore it touches it. 


Proposition 35 


If a straight line touches a 'parabola, meeting the diameter outside the section, Ike 
straight line dravm from the point of contact ordinatemse to the diameter •will cut 
off on the diameter beginning from the vertex of the section a straight line equal to 
the straight line between the vertex and the tangent, and no straight line •will fall 
into the space between the tangent and the section. 

Let there be a parabola whose diameter is the straight line AB, and let the 
straight line BC be erected ordinate wise, and let the straight line .AC be tan- 
gent to the section. 


I say that the straight line AG is equal to 
the straight line GB. 

For if possible, let it be unequal to it, and 
let the straight line GE be made equal to 
AG, and let the straight lino EF be erected 
qrdinateAvise, and let the straight line AF be 
joined. Therefore AF produced will meet the 
■^raight line AC (i. 33); and this is impossi- 
ble. For two straight lines will have the same 
ends. Therefore the straight line AG is not 
unequal to the straight line GB‘, therefore it 
is equal. 

Then I say that no straight line will fall into the space between the straight 
line AC and the section. 

For if possible, let the straight line CD fall in between, and let GE be made 
equal to GD, and let the straight line EF be erected ordinatewise. Therefore 
the straight line joined from Dio F touches the section (i. 33) ; therefore pro- 
duced it will fall outside it. And so it will meet DC, and two straight lines will 
have the same ends; and this is impossible. Therefore a straight line will not 
fall into the space between the section and the straight line AC. 



Proposition 36 

If some straight line, meeting the transverse side of the figwre Unushes an hyperbola 
or ellipse or circumference of a circle, and a straight line is dropped from the point 
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of contact ordinatewise to the diameter, then as the straight line cut off by the tan- 
gent from the end of the transverse side is to the straight line cut off by the tangeiat 
from the other end of that mde, so totU the straight line cut off by tiie ordinate from 
the end of the side be to the straight line cut off by the ordinate from the other end of 
the side in such a way that the corresponding straight lines are continuous; and 
another straight line will not fall into the space between the tangent and the section 
of the cone. 

Let there be an hyperbola or ellipse or circumference of a circle whose diam- 
eter is the straight line AB, and let the straight line CD be tangent, and tet the 
straight line CE be dropped ordinatewise. 

I say that 

BE .EA : : BD : DA. 

For if it is not, let it be 

BD:DA::BG: GA, 

and let the straight line GF be erected ordinatewise; therefore the Btraight\line 




joined from D to F will touch the section (i. 34) ; therefore produced it will 
meet' CD. Therefore two straight lines will have the same ends; and this is 
imposidble. 

I say that no strai^t line will fail between the seetitm and the straight line 
CD. 

Eot if posdble, let it fail between, as the strai^t Hne CU, and let it be con- 
trived that 

BH.HAx.BGiOA, 

and let the straight line OF be erected ordinatewise; therefore the strai^t ^e 
joined from H to F, when produced, wjll meet HC (i. 34). Therefore two 
straight lines will have the same ends; wd this is impossible. Therefore a 
st^aljg^t line will not fidi into the spaee between the section and the straight 
hifeTD. 
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PKOPOsmcHJ 37 

If a straight line touching an hyperbola or ellipse or circumference of a circle meets 
the diameter, and from the point of contact to diameter a straight line is dropped 
ordinatewise, then the straight line cut off by the ordinate from the center of the 
section with the straight line cut off by the tangent from the center of the section will 
contain an area equal to the square on the radius of the section, and with the 
straight line between the ordinate and the tangent will contain an area having the 
ratio to the square on the ordinate which the transverse has to the upright. 

Let there be an hyperbola or ellipse or circumference of a circle whose diam- 
eter is the straight line AB, and let the straight line CD be drawn tangent, and 
let the straight line CE be dropped ordinatewise, and let the point F be the 
center. 

I say that 

rect. DF,FE =^Bq. FB, 

and 

rect. DE,EF : sq. EC : : the transverse : the upright. 

For since CD touches the section, and CE has been dropped ordinatewise, 

]l011C0 

AD :DB : : AE : EB (i. 36). 

Therefore componendo 

AD+DB :DB:: AE+EB : EB. 

And let the halves of the antecedents be taken (Eucl. v. 15) ; in the case of the 




hyperbola we shall say: but 


and 

therefore 

Timetoro convertsndo 


half {AE+EB)^FE, 
half AB-FB; 
FE:EBt:FB: BD. 
FE:FB::FB:FD, 
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therefore 
And since 
alternately 
compomndo 
and so 
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rect. BF,FD=Bq. FB. 

FE :EB:: FB : BD ::AF: BD, 
AF:FE::DB-. BE; 
AE:EF::DE: EB; 


rect. AE,EB = rect. FE,ED. 

But 

roct. AE,EB : sq. CE : : the transverse : the upright (i. 21); 
therefore also 

rect. FE,ED : sq. CE : : the transverse : the upright. 
And in the case of the ellipse and of the circle we shall say: but 

half (AD+DB)=DF, 

and 

half AJS = FB; 

therefore 


Therefore convertendo 


FD :DB::FB: BE. 


Therefore 


DF :FB::BF: FE. 


But 

and 


roct. DF, FE-sq. BF. 

rect. DF, FE^rect. DE,EF+sq. FE (Eucl. ii. 3), 


sq. jBF=rect. AE,EB-{-8q. FE (Eucl. ii. 6). 
Let the common square on EF be subtracted ; therefore 

rect. DE,EF =rect. AE,EB. 


Therefore 


rect. DE,EF : sq. CE : : rect. AE,EB : sq. CE. 

But 

rect. AE,EB : sq. CE : : the transverse : the upright (i. 21). 
Therefore 

rect. DE,EF : sq. CE : :the transverse : the upright. 


\ 

\ 


Proposition 38 

If a straight line touching an hyperbola or ellipse or circumference of a circle meets 
ike second diameter , and from the point of contact a straight line is dropped to the 
same diameter parallel to the other diameter ^ then the straight line cut off by the, 
dropped straight {KarriypkviqY line from the center of the section with the straight 

^ When this wal’d Kanfjynkpif is used in connection with the first diameter we translate it^ as 
^‘ordinate,” but we have preferred to stick more closely to the original when it is referred 
to the second diameter. For, although it is certainly an ordinate in the case of the ellipse, yet 
in the case of the hyperbola it is only analogically an ordinate. This analogy, however, be- 
comes stronger and stronger as the treatise movee on: It is, therefore, no accident that 
Kan^y/jkkyrj is used in both cases. On the other hand in First Definitiohs, i. A Apollonius defif 
nitely ^lls both cases ordinates as if announcing the culmination of an analogy to be worked 
out iii the course of the treatise. 
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line cut off by tKe tangent from the center of the section will contain an area equal 
to the equare on the half of the second diametar, and with the straight line between 
the dropped straight line and the tangent will contain an area having a ratio to the 
square on the dropped straight line which the upright side of the figure has to the 
transverse. 

Let there be an hyperbola or ellipse or circumference of a circle whose diam- 
eter is the straight line AGB, and whose second diameter is the straight line 
CGD, and let the straight line ELF, meeting CD at be a tangent to the 
section, and let the straight line HE be parallel to AB. 

I say that 

rect. FG,G/f=sq. GC, 

and 

rect. GH,HF : sq. HE : : the upright : the transverse. 

Let the straight line ME be drawn ordinatewise; therefore 

rect. GM,ML : sq. ME : : the transverse : the upright (i. 37). 




But 

the transverse BA : CD : : CD : the upright (see Def. 11); 
and therefore 

the transverse : the upright : ; sq. BA : sq. CD (Eucl. vi. 20) ; 
and as the quarters of them, that is 

the transverse : the upri^t : : sq. GA : sq. GC ; 

therefore also 

rect. GM,ML : sq. ME : : sq. GA : sq. GC. 

But 


or 


rect. GM,ML : sq. ME comp. GM : ME,LM : ME, 
rect. GM,Mh : sq. ME comp. GM : GH,LM : ME. 
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Therefore inversdy 

eq. CG : eq. GA comp. EM : MO or HO : GM,EM : ML or FO : OL. 
Therefore 

sq. GC : eq. GA comp. HG : GM,FO : OL, 
which is the same as 

rect. FG,GH : rect. MG,GL. 

Therefore 


rect. FG,GH : rect. MG,GL ; : sq. CO : sq. GA. 
And alternately therefore 

rect. FG,GH : sq. CO : : rect. MG,GL : sq. GA. 

But 


rect. MG,GL=Bq. GA (i. 37), 

therefore also 

rect. FG,GH=^Bq. CG. 

Again since 

the upright : the transverse : : sq. EM : rect. GM,ML (i. 37), 

and 


sq. EM : rect. GM, ML comp. EM : GM, EM : ML 


or 

sq. EM : rect. GM, ML comp. HG : HE, FG : GL or FH : HE 
which is the same as 

rect. FH,HG : sq. HE] 

therefore 

rect. FH, HG : sq. HE : : the upright : the transverse. 

With the same things supposed, it remains to be shown that, as the straight 
line between the tangent and the end of the (second) diameter on the same 
side with the dropped straight line is to the straight line between the tangent 
and the second diameter, so is the straight line between the other end and the 
dropped straight line to the straight line between the first end and the dropped 
straight line. 

For since 

rect. FG,GH »=sq. <7C»=rect. CG,GD (2 para, above), 
for 

CG^GD, 

therefore 

rect. FG,G'H=«rect. CG,GD] 

therefore 

FG:GD::CG: GH. - 

And comeriendo 

GF:FD::GC: CH. 

And let the doubles of the antecedents be taken; but 

2GF^CF+FD 

because 

CG^GD, 

and 

2GC^CD] 

therefore ' . ' 

CF+FD:FD:.DC:CH. 

And aeparandd 
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CF :FD : :DH :HC; 

and this was to be shown. 

Then it is clear from what has been said that the straight line EF touches 
the section, either if 


or if 


rect. FG,GH ^sq. GC, 


rect. FH,HG .sq.GC 

in the ratio we said; for it could be shown conversely. 


Proposition 39 

If a straight line touching an hyperbola or ellipse or circumference of a circle meets 
the diameter, and from the point of corUact a straight Une is dropped ordinatewise 
to the diameter, then whichever of the two straight lines is taken of which one is the 
straight line between the ordinate and the center of the section, and the other is 
between the ordinate and the tangent, then the ordinate will have to it the ratio com- 
pounded of the ratio of the other of the two straight lines to the ordinate and of the 
ratio of the upright side of the figure to the transverse. 

Let there be an hyperbola or ellipse or circumference of a circle whose diam- 
eter is the straight line AB, and let the center of it be the point F, and let the 
straight line CD be drawn tangent to the section, and the straight line CE be 
dropped ordinatewise. 

I say that 

CE : FE comp, the upright : the transverse, ED : EC, 

and 

CE : ED comp, the upright : the transverse, FE : EC. 

For let 

rect. FE, ED = * rect. EC, G. 



G 



Abdainoe 

rect. FE,ED : sq. CE : : the transverse : the upri^t (i. 37), 
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rect. FE, ED =^rect. CE,G, 

therefore 

rect. CE ,G : sq. CE : :G : CE : : the transverse : the upright. 
And since 

rect. FE,ED=rect. CE,G, 

hence 


And since 
but 

therefore 


FE -.EC ::G: ED. 

CE : ED comp. CE:G,G: ED, 

CE :G : : the upright : the transverse, 

CE : ED comp, the upright : the transverse, FE : EC. 


Pkoposition 40 

If a straight line touching an hyperbola or ellipse or circumference of a circle meets 
the second diameter, and from the point of contact a straight line is dropped to the 
same diameter parallel to the other diameter, then whichever of the two straight lines 
is taken of which one is the straight line between the dropped straight line and the 
center of the section, and the other is between the dropped straight line and the 
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tangent, the dropped straight line will have to it the ratio compounded of the ratio 
of the transverse side to the upright and of the ratio of the other of the two straight 
lines to the dropped straight line. 

Let there be an hyperbola or ellipse or circumference of a circle AB, and its 
diameter the straight line BFC, and its second diameter the straight line DFE, 
and let the straight line HLA be drawn tangent, and the straight lineiAiG 
parallel to the straight line BC. 
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I say that 

AG : HG comp, the transverse : the upright, FG ; GA, 

and 

AG : FG comp, the transverse : the upright, HG : GA, 
Let 

rect. GA,iiC =rect. HG,GF. 

And since 

the upright : the transverse ; : rect. HG,GF : sq. GA (i. 38), 

and 


rect. GA,iC = rect. HG,GF, 

therefore also 

rect. GA,K : sq. GA •. ‘.K : AG :: the upright : the transverse. 
And since 


but 

and 

because 


AG : GF comp. AG .K,K -. GF, 

AG :K :: the transverse : the upright, 
K:GF::HG:GA 


rect. HG,GF=rect. AG,K, 

therefore 

AG : GF comp, the transverse ; the upright, GH ; GA. 


Proposition 41 

If in an hyperbola or ellipse or circumference of a circle a straight line is dropped 
ordinatewise to the diameter, and equiangular paraUelogrammic figures are de- 
scribed both on the ordinate and on the radius, and the ordinate side has to the 
remaining side of the figure the ratio compounded of the ratio of the radius to the 
remaining side of its figure, and of the ratio of the upright side of the section’s 
figure to the transverse, then the figure on the straight line between the center and the 
ordinate, similar to the figure on the radius, is in the case of the hyperbola greater 
than the figure on the ordinate by the figure on the radius, and, in the case of the 
ellipse and circumference of a circle, together with the figure on the ordinate is 
equal to the figure on the radius. 

Let there be an hyperbola or ellipse or circumference of a circle whose diam- 
eter is the straight line AB, and center the point E, and let the straight line 
CD be dropped ordinatewise, and on the straight lines EA and CD let the 
equiangular figures AF and DG be described, and let 

CD ; CG comp. AE : EF, the upright : the transverse. 

I say that, \vith the figure on ED similar to AF, in the base of the hyperbola, 

figure on ED—AF+GD, 
and in the case of the ellipse and circle, 

figure on ED+GD’^^AF. 

For let it be contrived that 

the upright : the transverse : : DC : CH. 

.^d since 

DC : CH ; : the upright : the transverse, 
but 

DC :CH:: sq. DC : rect. DC,CH 
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and 

the upright : the transverse ; : sq. DC : rect. BD,DA (i. 21), 



therefore 


'And since 


rect. BD, DA = rect. DC, CH. 

DC : CG comp. AE : EF, the upright : the. transverse 


DC : CG comp. AE : EF, DC : CH, 

•and further 

DC : CG comp. DC : CH, CH : CG, 

therefore 

ratio comp. AE : EF, DC : CH=^ta.t\o crnnp. DC : CH,CH : CO. 
Let the common ratio, DC : CH, be taken away; therefore 

; ' AE.EF'.'.CH^CQ. 

But 

HC ; CQ ; ; rect. HC,CD : rect; GC,GD, 

and 

' AE l EF } ; sq. AJ® : rect. AE,EF', 
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therefore 


rect. HC,CD : rect. GC,CD : : sq. AB : rect. AE,EF. 
And it has been shown that 

rect. if CjCZ)*® rect. BD,DA; 


therefore 


rect. BD,DA : rect. GC,CD : : sq. AE : rect. AE,EF, 

Alternately 

rect. BD,DA : sq. AE : : rect. GC,CD ; rect. AE,EF. 

And 

rect. GC,CD : rcct. AE,EF : : pllg. DG ; pllg. FA; 
for they are equiangular and have to one another the ratio compounded of 
their sides, 6'C : AE and CD : EF (Eucl. vi. 23) ; and therefore 
rcct. BD,DA : sq. EA : : pllg. DG : pllg. FA. 

Moreover in the case of the hyperbola we are to say: compomndo 
rect. BD,DA+sq. AE : sq. AE : : pllg. <7D+pllg. AF : pllg. AF, 
or 


sq. DE : sq. EA : : pllg. GD+pllg. AF : pllg. AF (Eucl. ii. 6). 

And as the square on DE is to the square on EA , so is the figure described on 
ED, similar and similarly situated to the parallelogram A F, to the parallelo- 
gram AF (Eucl. VI. 20, porism) ; therefore, with the figure on ED similar to the 
parallelogiam AF, 

pllg. GD+plig. AF : pllg. AF : : figure on ED : pllg. AF. 

Therefore 


figure on EZ) = pllg. GD+pllg. AF, 
the figure on ED being similar to the parallelogram AF. 

And in the case of the ellipse and of the circumference oi a circle we shall 
say: since then 

whole sq. AE : whole pllg. AF : : 
rect. AD,DB subtracted : pllg. DG subtracted, 
also remainder is to remainder as whole to whole (Eucl. v. 19). 

And 

sq. AE—veat. =8q. DE (Eucl. ii. 5); 

therefore 

sq. DE : pllg. AE— pllg. DG : : sq. AE : pllg. AF. 

But 

sq. AE : pllg. AF : : sq. DE : figure on DE (Eucl. vi. 20, porism) 
the figure on DE being similar to the parallelogram AF. Therefore, the figure 
on DE being similar to the parallelogram AF, 

sq. DE : pllg. AF—DG : ; sq. DE : figure on DE. 

Therefore, the figure on DE being similar to the parallelogram AF , 
figure on DD=pllg. AE— pllg. DG. 

Therefore 

figure on DE+pUg. DG=pllg. AE. 


Proposition 42 


straight line touching a parabola the diameter, and from the point of 
contactr-a straight line is dropped ordinatewise to the diameter, . and, some point 
being taken on the section, two straight lines are dropped to the diameter, one of 
them paraUel to the tangetU, and the other paraUel to the siraigU line dropped from 
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Ihe point of contact, then the triangle resulting from them is equal to the parallelo- 
gram contained by the straight line dropped from the point of contact and by the 
straight line cut off by the parallel from the vertex of the section. 

Let there be a parabola, whose diameter is the straight line AB, and let the 
straight line be drawn tangent to the section, and let the straight line CH 
be dropped ordinatowise, and from some point at random lot the straight line 
DF be dropped ordinatewise, and through the point D let the straight line DE 
be drawn parallel to the straight line AC, and through the point C the straight 
line CG parallel to the straight line BF, and through the point B the straight 
line BG parallel to the straight line HC. 

I say that 

trgl. DEF^pMg. GF. 

For since the straight line AC touches the 
section, and the straight line CII has been 
dropped ordinatewise, 

AB^BH (i. 35); 

therefore 

An=^2BH. 

Therefore 

trgl. A/fU^pllg. BC (Eucl. i. 41). 

And since 

sq. CII : s(}. DF : : IIB : BF 
because of the section (i. 20), hut 

sq. CII : s(i. DF : : trgl. ACH : trgl. EDF (Eucl. vi. 19), 

and 



therefore 


IIB : BF : : pllg. GH : pllg. GF (Eucl. vx. 1), 


trgl. ACH : trgl. EDF : : pllg. HG ; pllg. FG. 
Therefore alternately 

trgl. AHC : pllg. BC : ; trgl. EDF : pllg. GF. 

But 


therefore 


trgl. AC// = pllg. GH-, 
trgl. FZ)F= pllg. GF. 


PnorosiTiON 43 

If a straight line touching an hyperbola or ellipse or circumference of a circle meets 
the diameter, and from the point of contact a straight line is dropped ordinatewise 
to the diameter, arid a parallel to it is drawn through the vertex meeting the straight 
line drawn through the point of contact and the center, and, some point being taken 
on the section, two straight lines are drawn to the diameter, one of which is parallel 
to the tangent and the other parallel to the straight line dropped from the point of 
contact, then the triangle resulting from them, in the case of the hyperbola, will be 
less than the triangle the straight line through the center ami the point of coritact 
cuts off, by the triangle on the radius similar to the triangle cut off; and in the case 
of ihe ellipse and the circumference of the circle, together with the triangle cut off 
froth' the center, will be equal to the triangle on the radius similar to the triangle 
cut off. 

Lot there be an hyperbola or ellipse or circumference of a circle whose diam- 
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eter is the straight line AB, and center the point C, and let the straight line DE 
be drawn tangent to the section, and let the straight line CE be joined, and let 
the straight line EF be dropped ordinatewise, and let some point G be taken 
on the section, and let the straight line GH be drawn parallel to the tangent, 
and let the straight line GK be dropped ordinatewise, and through B let the 
straight line BL be erected ordinatewise. 

I say that triangle KMC differs from triangle CLB by triangle GKH. 



For since the straight line ED touches, and the straight line EF has been 
dropped, hence 

EF : FD comp. CF : FE, the upright : the transverse (i. 39). 

But 

EF:FD::GK: KH, 

and 

CF :FE : :CB :BL (Eucl. vi. 4) ; 

therefore 

GK : KH comp. BC : BL, the upright : the transverse. 

And through those things shown in the forty-first theorem (i. 41), triangle 
CKM differs from triangle BCL by triangle GHK ; fot the same things have 
also been shown in the case of the parallelograms, their doubles. 

Proposition 44 

If a straight line tovching one of the opposite sections meets the diameter, and from 
the point of contact some straight line is dropped ordinatewise to the diameter, and 
a parallel to it is drawn through the vertex of the other section meeting the straight 
line drawn through the point of contact and the center, and, some point being taken 
at random on the section, let straight lines be dropped to the diameter, one of which 
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iwpoiieiUelitf the tangent and the other pamllel to the straight Une dropped ordiPrste^ 
ndsefrom, the point of eonliaet, then the triangle resulting from them wiU be lees than 
the triangle the dropped stmigkt line cuts off from’ the oenter of the section, by the 
triangle on the radius similar to the triangle cut off. 

Let there be the opposite sections AF and BE, and let their diameter be the 
straight line AB, and center the point C, and from some point F of those on the 
section FA let the straight line FQ be drawn tangent to the section, and ihe 
straight line FO ordinatewise, and let the straight line CF be joined and pro- 
duced, as CE (i. 29), and through B let the straight line BL be dra\vn parallel 
to the straight line FO, and let some point N be taken on the section BJ^, and 
from N let the straight line NH be dropped ordinatewise, and let the stjraight 
line NK be drawn parallel to the straight line FO. 

I say that 

trgl. HKN+trgl. CBL=trgl. CMH 



For through E let the straight line ED be drawn tangent to the section BE, 
and let the straight line EX be drawn ordinatewise. Since then FA and BE are 
opposite sections whose diameter is AB, and the straight line through whose 
center is FCE, and FG and ED are tangents to the section, hence DE is parallel 
to FG.^ And the straight line NK is parallel to FG; therefore NK is also parallel 
to ED, and the straight hn&MH to BL. Since then BE is an hyperbola, whose 
diameter is the straight line AB, and whose center is C, and the straight line 
DE is tangent to the section, and EX drawn ordinatewise, and BL is parallel 
to EX, and N has been taken on the section as the point from which NH has 

‘Eutocius, commenting, says; “For since AF is an hyperbolarand BG a tangent, and FO 
an ordinate, rect. OC,CG=sq. CA 

(i. 37) likewise tlm dtoo root. JTC, CD— sq. UB. 

Tberdors rect. OC, C<? '.sq. AC : rrect. if C, CD ;8q. BC, 

and aitemately, . lect. OC,CQ : rect. XC,CD : : sq. AC : sq, CB. 

But sq. AC-sq. CB; 

therefore also rect. OC,C<7=« rect. XC, CD. 

And OC-CX ( 1 . 14,30); 

and therefore GC —CD; 

aadalso FC-CB(i.30); 

thsnrfore FC^EC,CQ^CD. 

And they contain equal angtes at the point C; for they are vertical. And so also . 

FO-^ED 

and • angle CF<?«*»agte CBD. 

Anid'.thqf’ asaalteniats; thoefore the straight tim FGf is parallel to the strai^t Uee-EEitfi 
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been dropped ordinatewise, and KN has been drawn parallel to DE, therefore 
trgl. NHK+%rg\. BCL- trgl. HMC; 
for this has been shown in the forty-third theorem (i. 43). 

Proposition 45 

If a straight line touching an hyperbola or ellipse or circumference of a circle meets 
the second diameter, and from the point of contact some straight line is dropped to 
the same diameter parallel to the other diameter, and through the point of contact 
and the center a straight line is produced, and, some point being taken at random 
on the section, two straight lines are drawn to the second diameter one of which is 
parallel to the tangent and the other parallel to the dropped straight line, then the 
triangle resulting from them is greater, in the case of the hyperbola, than the tri- 
angle the dropped straight line cuts off from the center, by the triangle whose base 
is the tangent and vertex is the center of the section, and, in the case of the ellipse 
and circle., together with the triangle cut off will be equal to the triangle whose base 
is the tangent and whose vertex is the center of the section. 

Let there be an hyperbola or ellipse or circumference of a circle ABC,*whose 



diameter is the straight line AH, and second diameter HD, and center H, and 
let the straight line CML touch it at C, and let the straight line CD be drawn 
p^allel to AH, and let the straight line HC be joined and produced, and let 
some point B 1% taken at random on the section, and from B let the straight 
lines BE and BF be drawn from B parallel to the straight lines XC and CD, 
I say that, in the case of the hyperbola, 

trgl. trgl GHF+trgl. X£7B, 

and, in the case of the ellipse and circle, 

trgl. BBF-l-trgl. PGH = trgl. CLH. 

For let the straight lines CK and BN be drawn parallel- to DH. Since then 
the straight, line CM is tenant, and the straight hhe CiC bas been dropped 
ordinatbwise, hence , 

CK : KH comp. MK : KC, the upright : the transversp (x. 39), 
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MK : KC : :<JD . DL (Eucl. vi. 4) ; 



CK : KH comp. CD : DL, the upright : the transv’erso. 

And triangle CDL is the figure on KH; and triangle CKH, that i.s triangle 
CDH, is the figure on CK, that is on DH ; tlMux'foie, in the case of the hyper- 
bola, 

trgl. C£)L = trgl. C/v//+trgI. on AH similar to trgl. CDL, 
and, in the case of the ellipse and the circle, 

trgl. CZ)//+trgl. CZ)L = trgl. on AH similar to trgl. CDL; 
for this was also shown in the case of their doubles in the forty-first theorem 
(i. 41). 

Since then triangle CDL differs either from triangle CKH or from triangle 
CDH by the triangle on AH similar to triangle CDL, and it also differs by 
triangle CHL therefore _ 

trgl. C/7L =trgl. on AH similar to trgl. CDL. 

Since then triangle BFE is similar to triangle CDL, and triangle GFH to tri- 
angle CD/?, therefore they have the same ratio.* And triangle BFE is described 
on NH between the ordinate and the center, and ti-iangle GFH on the ordinate 
BN, that is on FH; and by things already shown (i. 41) triangle BFE differs 
from triangle GHF by the triangle on AH similar to CDL, and so also by tri- 
angle CHL. 

‘That ie (End. vi. 4). , BF :FE -. .CD .DL 

imd GF-.FH . -.CD .DH i .CK .KH. 

Therefore those first ratios can be substituted in the central proportion of the theorem 
CK : KH comp. CD : DL, the upright : the transverse, 

Bbd so satisfy t. 41. 
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Proposition 46 

If a straight line lonching a parabola meets the diameter, the straight line drawn 
through the point of contaet parallel to the diameter in the direction of the section 
bisects the straight lines drawn in the section parallel to the tangent. 

Let there be a parabola whose diameter is the straight line ABD, and let the 



straight line AC touch the section (i. 24), and through C let the straight line 
IICM be drawn parallel to the straight line AD (i. 26), and let some point L 
be taken at random on the section, and let the straight line LNFE (i. 18,22) 
be drawn parallel to ^4C. 

I say ( hat 

LN = NF. 


Let the straight linos BIJ, KFG, and LMD bo drawn ordinatewise. Since 
then by the things already shown in the forty-second theorem (i. 42) 

trgl. L’LD = pllg. BM, 

and 


trgl. EFG^pllg. BK, 

therefore the remainders 


pllg. GM = quadr. LFGD. 

Let the common pentagon MDGFN be subtracted; therefore the remainders 

trgl. /vFiV»trgl. LMN. 

And KF is parallel to LM ; therefore 

FN^LN (Eucl. VI. 22, lemma). 


Proposition 47 

If a straight line touching an hyperbola or ellipse or circumference of a circle meets 
the diameter, and through the jwint of contact and the center a straight line is draum. 
in the direction of the section, it bisects the straight lines drawn in the section paral- 
lel to the tangent. 

Let there be an hyperbola or ellipse or circumference of a circle whose diam- 
eter is the straight lino AB and center C, and let the straight line DE be drawn 
tangent to the section, and let the straight line CE be join^ and produced, and 
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let a point N be taken at random on the section, and through N let the straight 
line HNOG be dra\vn parallel. 

I say that 

NO^OG. 

For let the straight lines XNF, BL, and GMK be dropped ordinatewise. 
Therefore by things already shown in the forty-third theorem (i. 43) 

trgl. HNF = LBFX, 

and trgl. 67/A' = quadr. LBKM. 



L 




Therefore the remainders 

quadr. jVO/CF- quadr. MKFX) 

Let the common pentagon ONFKM be subtracted ; 
therefore the remainders k 

trgl OM(7 = trgl. ATXO. 

And the straight line MG is parallel to the straight lihe NX ; therefore 
NO=OG (Eucl. VI. 22, lemma). 


Fboposition 48 

//,a straight line touching one of, the opposite sections meets the diameter, and 
throngh the point cgnlact and the center a straight line produced cuts the other 
section, ihen whaterer lipe is drawn in the other section paraUel to the tangent, wiil 
be bisected by the straight line produced. 

. the^.be opposite ^etiiOns \vho% di^n^ter the str^i^it line AB and 
9 {spter C,i and let the straight line /vL touch the section 4> hnd let the straight, 
LC ^.joiped and produced (h (29!),, and let some point N be tnhen on the 
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section B, 'and through N let the straight line ATG be drawn parallel to the 
straight line LK. 



I' say that 

NO-^OG. 

For let the straight line ED be drawn through E tangent to the section; 
thei’cfore ED is parallel to LK (i. 44, note). And .so also to NO. Since then BNG 
is an hyperbola whose center is C and tangent DE, and since CE has been 
joined and a point N has l)een taken on the section and through it NG has been 
drawn parallel to DE, by a theorem already shown (i. 47) for the hyperbola 

NO^OG. 

Proposition 49 

If a straight line touching a parabola meets the diameter, and through the poird of 
contact a parallel to the diameter is drawn, and, from the vertex a straight line is 
drawn parallel to an ordinate, and it is contrived that ns the segment of the tangent 
between the erected straight line and the point of contact is to the segment of the 
parallel between the point of contact and the erected straight line, so is some straight 
line to the double of the tangent, then v hatevdr straight link is draivn [parallel to the 
tangent] from the section to the straight line dratrn through the point of contact 
parallel to the diameter, will equal in square the rectangle contained bij the straight 
line found and by the straight line cut off by it from the point of contact. 

Let there be a parabola whose diameter is the straight line MBC, and GX) its 
tangent, and through Z) let the straight line FDN be drawn parallel to the 
straight line BC, and let the straight line FB be erected ordinatewisc (i. 17), 

and let it be contrived that 
ED : DF : : some straight line 
G:2CD, 

and let some point K be taken on 
the section, and let the straight 
line KLP be drawn through K 
parallel to CD. 

I say that 

sq. AL=rect. G,DL 
that is that, with the straight line 
DL as diamotter, the straight line 
0 is the upright side. 

. For let the. stjfaight lines DX 
and KNM he dropped ordinate- 
v wise. And sinoe tbe straifd^t line 



I 
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CD touches the section, and the straight line DX has been dropped ordinate- 
wise, then 

CB^BX (i. 35). 

But 

BX^FD 

and therefore 

CB = FD. 

And so also 

trgl. ECB^tTgl EFD. 

Let the common figure DEBMN be added; therefore 

quadr. DCMN — pllg. FM j 

= trgl. KPM (i. 42). \ 

Let the common quadrilateral LPMN be subtracted ; therefore the remainders 

trgl. ATLATsapllg. LC. 

And 

therefore 
And since 
and 

therefore also 
But 
and 

therefore 


angle DLP—&r\glc KLN; 
rect. KL,LN = 2 rcct. LD,DC} 
ED:DF: :G:2CD, 

ED .DF : ; KL : LN, 

G :2CD : :KL:LN. 

KL .LN : sq. KL : rect. KL,LN, 

G : 2CD : : rect. G, DL : 2rect. LD, DC ; 


\ 


^Eutocius, commenting, says: “For let the triangle KLN and the parallelogram DLPC be 
set out. And since trgl. = pllg. /)F, 

.let the straight line NR be drawn through N parallel to L/C, and 
through K, KR parallel to LN\ therefore LR is a parallelogram and 

pllg. LR^2 trgl. KLN\ 
and so also pllg. LR^2 pllg. DP, 

Then let the straight lines DC and LP be produce<l to S and T, and 
let CS be made equal to DC, and PT to LP, and let /ST be joined; 
therefore 

pllg. DT*2 pllg. DP; 

and so pllg. LR == pllg. LS. 

But it is also equiangular with it because of the angles at L being vertical; but in equal and 
equiangular parallelograms the sides about the equal angles are reciprocally proportional; 
therefore KL : LT or DS : : DL : LN, 

and rect. KL, LN « rect. LD, DS, 

And since DS ** 2DC, 

hence rect. KL, LN ^2 rect. LD, DC, 

“And if 2>C is parallel to LP, and CP is not parallel to LD, it is clear DCPL is a trapezoid, 
and so I say that rect. /CL, LAT* rcct. DL,CD-{-LR, 

For If LP is filled out, as wc have said before, and the straight lines DC and LP are produced, 
and CS is made equal to LP, and PT to DC, and the straight line ST is joined, then 

pllg, DT*2DP, 

and the simie demonstration will fit. And this will be useful in what follows (i. fiO}.” 




And alternately; but 
therefore also 
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sq. KL : rect. KL^LN : : rect. G,Z)L : 2rect. CD^DL. 


rcct. KLj LN = 2rect. CZ>, DL ; 
sq. KL^ rod. G^DL. 


Proposition 50 

If a straight line touching an hyperbola or ellipse or circumference of a circle 
meets the diameter ^ and a straight line is prodxtced through the point of contact and 
the center, and from the vertex a straight line erected parallel to an ordinate meets 
the straight line drawn through the point of contact and the center, and if it is con- 
trived that as the segment of the tangent between the point of contact ayid the straight 
line erected is to the segment of the straight line, drawn through the point of contact 
and the center, between the point of contact and the straight line erected, so some 
straight line is to the double of the tangent, then whatever straight line is drawn 
from the section to the straight line drawn through the point of contact and the 
center, parallel to the tangent, will eqyial in square a rectangular area applied to 
the straight line found, having as breadth the straight line cut off by it from the 


Cases I 
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point of contatt, and exceeding, in the ease of the hyperbola, by a figure similar to 
the rectangle contained by the double of the straight line between the center and the 
point of contact and by the straight line found; but in the case of the ellipse and 
circle, defective by it. 

Let there be an hyperbola or dlipse or circumference of a circle whose diam- 
eter is the straight line AB, and center C, and let the straight line DE be a 
tangent, and let the straight line CE be joined and produced both ways, and 
let the straight line CK be made equal to the straight line EC, and through B 
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and let the straight line HK be joined and produced, and let some point L be 
taken on the section, and through it let the straight line iiJVfX be drawn 
parallel to ED, and the straight line LRN parallel to BG, and the straight line 
MP parallel to EH. 

I say that .. 

sq. LM =rect. EM ,MP. 

For let the straight line CSO be drawn through C parallel to KP. And since 

EC=-CK, 

and 
Cmes I 

EC :KCi:BS:SH 

therefore also 

ES=^SH. 

Cases II 
And since 


and 

therefore also 
And 


FE : EG : : HE : 2ED, 
2ES=EH, 


FE: EG:: SE : ED. 


therefore 


FE: EG:: LM : MR; 


LM : MR ::SE: ED. 

And since it was shown (I. 43) that, in the case of the hyperbola, 
trgl. /?AC = trgl. LAX+trgl. GBC, 

^trgl. /.ATA'+trgl. CDE,^ 
and, in the case of the ellipse and circle, 

trgl. RHC +irg\. LATX^trgl. GBC 
= trgl. CDE; 

therefore, in the case of the hyperbola with the common triangle ECD and the 
common quadrilateral NRMX subtracted, and in the case of the ellipse knd 
circle with the common triangle MXC subtracted,- 


>That trgl GBC^ivgX. CDE 

is proved by Apollonius in the course of another proof'of t. 43, reported by Eutorius. It is 
also proved in in. 1, without the help of inh’rvcning propositions. 

“The position of point L furnishes different cases which at. times, as in the present the- 
orem, require a change in the course of the proof, Thti figures marked “Cases I” are drawn 
to fit the proof as set down, but we have added figures marked “Cases IF’ as an example of 
the possible differences. 

For' the hyperbola of 'Case II, instead of the subtraction in the -theorem above, We have 
trgl. RNC - trgl. LEX+tTgl CDE 
quadr. J\/CWvqua,dr. MCATL. 

Subtracting tb? first equals from the second identity, we have 

trgl. LAfS =quadr. AfiJDA'. 

The rest of the proof is the same. , ~ 

For the ellipse and circle of Case II, wc have hh in the theoreifi above j*; ‘.W 
- trgl. fi AC -f trgl. LATA —trgl. CDiS, ■ ff-w' 

-and subtracting the common triangle CMX, ' ; 

tr^. Lil/*-trgl. CZ)ff-trgi; CAfX; ' 

therefore > ■ nct,>LM ,MR’^tevt. EM,BD+MX. 

For let CM be made equal to CM' and €X to OX'. l%en 
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trgl, LM/J»quadr. MEDX. 

And MX is parallel to DE, and 

angle LAf/2 ■wangle EMX; 

therefore 

rect. LMyMR’^rect. EM,ED+MX (i. 49, note, para. 2). 
And since 

MC:CE: :MX:ED 

and 

therefore 
And componendo 
alternately 
But 
and 


or 


MC iCE : ; MO : ES, 

MO :ES : :MX:ED 
MO+ES -.ES:: MX+ED : ED; 

MO+ES : MX+ED : : ES : ED 

MO+ES : MX+ED : : rect. MO+ES, EM : rcct. MX+ED, EM, 
ES: ED:: LM : MR : : FE : EG (Eucl. vi. 4) 

ES : ED : : sq. LM : rect. LM,MR; 

therefore 

rect. MO+ES, ME : rect. MX+ED, EM : : sq. LM : rcct. LM,MR. 
And alternately 

rcct. MO+ES, ME : sq. LM : : rect. MX+ED, EM : rect. LM,MR. 

Blit 

rect. LM,M/i = rect. ME, MX+ED (above); 

therefore 

sq. LM — rect. EM, MO+ES. 

And 

SE=-SH, 

and 

SHr=OP; 

therefore 

sq. Lil/=rect. EM,MP. 


Proposition 51 

If a straight line Umching either of the opposite sections meets the diameter, and 
through the point of contact and the center some straight line is produced to the 
other section, and from the vertex a straight line is erected parallel to an ordinate 
and meets the straight line drawn through the point of contact and the center, and 
if it is contrived that, as the segment of the tangent between the straight line erected 


trgl. CDF-ttgl. Cil/A-quadr. M'EDX', 
and M'X' is parallel to ED, and 

angle EM'X’ -angle RML. 

These cases will come up again in Book III, and in general 
it is convenient to think of quadrilateral MEDX as standing for the difference of the two 
trianghn when one pair of its sides cross each other. 
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and the point of contact is to the segment of the straight line, drawn through the 
point of contact and the center, between the point of contact and the straight line 
erected, so is some straight line to the double of the tangent, then whatever straight 
line in the other of the sections is drawn to the straight line through the point of 
contact and the center, parallel to the tangent, will equal in square the rectangle 
applied to the straight line found, having as breadth the straight line cut off by it 
from the point of contact and exceeding by a figure similar to the rectangle ran- 
tO/ined by the straight line between the opposite sections and the straight line found. 

Let there be opposite sections whose diameter is the straight line AB and 



center E, and let the straight line CD be drawn tangent to the section B and 
the straight line CE joined and produced (i. 29), and lot the straight line BLG 
be drawn ordinatewisc (i. 17), and let it be contrived that 
LC ; CG : : some straight line K :2CD. 

Now it is evident that the straight lines in the section BC, parallel to CD 
and drawn to EC produced arc equal in square to the areas applied to K, hav- 
ing as breadths the straight line cut off by them from the point of contact, and 
exceeding by a figure similar to the rectangle CF, K ; for 

FC-=2CE. 

I say then that in section FA the same thing will come about. 

For let the straight line MF be drawn through F tangent to the section AF, 
and let the straight line .4 A" A’ be erected ordinatewisc. And since BC and AF 
are opposite sections, and CD and MF arc tangents to them, therefore CD is 
equal and parallel to MF (i. 44, note). But also 

CE=-EF; 

therefore also 

ED^EM. 

And since 

LC:CG::K:2CD or 2MF, 

therefore also 

XF :FN::K: 2MF. 

Since then AF is an hyperbola whose diameter is A B and tangent MF, and A N 
has been drawn ordinatewisc, and 

XF :FN::K: 2FM, 

hence any lines drawn from the section to EF produced, parallel to FM, will 
equal in square the rectangle contained by the straight line K and the line cut 
off by-them from F, exceeding by a figure similar to the rectangle CF, K (i. 50). 

And with these things shown, it is at once evident that in the parabola each 
of the straight lines drawn off parallel to the original diameter is a diameter 
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(i. 46), but in the hyperbola and ellipse and opposite sections each of the 
straight lines drawn through the center is a diameter (i. 47-48) ; and that in the 
parabola the straight lines dropped to each of the diameters parallel to the tan- 
gents will equal in square the rectangles applied to it (i. 49), but in the hyper- 
bola and opposite sections they ■will equal in square the areas applied to it and 
exceeding by the same figure (i. 50-Sl), but in the ellipse the areas applied to 
it and defective by the same figure (i. 60) ; and that all the things which have 
been already proved about the sections as following when the principal diam- 
eters are used,* ■will also, those very same things, follow when the other 
diameters are taken. I 

Proposition 52 (Problem) \ 

Given a straight line in a plane bounded at one point, to find in the plane thii sec- 
tion of a cone called parabola, whose diameter is the given straight line, and vohose 
vertex is the end of the straight line, and where whatever straight line is dropped 
from the section to the diameter at a given angle, will equal in square the rectangle 
contained by the straight line cut off by it from the vertex of the section and by some 
other given straight line. 

Let there be the straight line AB given in position and bounded at the point 
A, and another straight line CD given in magnitude, and first let the given 



angle be a right angle; it is required then to find a parabola in the plane of 
reference whose diameter is the straight line AB and whose vertex is the point 
A , and whose upright side is the straight line CD, and where the straight lines 
dropped ordinato\vise will be dropped at a right angle, that is so that A 2? is the 
axis (First Def. i. 7). 

I.et AB be produced to E, and let CG be taken as the fourth part of CD, 
and let 

EA>CG, 

and let 

CD:H::H:EA. 


Therefore 

and 

therefore also 


CD : EA : : sq. H ; sq. EA, 
CD<4EA', 
sq. H<4 sq. EA: 


'Tu^iiiicipal diameter (Sii.fUrpot ap^ue^) is that whoso being is established in^I.7; porinn. 


Therefore 
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H<2EA-, 

and 80 the two straight lines are greater than!?. It is therefore posable for a 
triangle to be constructed from H and two straight lines EA. Then let the tri- 
angle SAF be constructed on SA at right angles to the plane of reference so tlxat 

EA=AF, 


and 


H^FE, 

and let the straight line A K be drawn parallel to FE, and FK to EA, and let a 
cone be conceived whose vertex is the point F and whose base is the circle 
about diameter KA , at right angles to the plane through A FX. Then the cone 
will be a right cone (First Def . i. 3) ; for 

AF = FK. 

And let the cone be cut by a plane parallel to the circle KA, and let it make 
as a section the circle MNX (i. 4), at right angles clearly to the plane through 
MFN, and lot the straight line MN be the common section of the circle MNX 
and of the triangle MFN; therefore it is the diameter of the circle. And let the 
straight line XL be the common section of the plane of reference and of the 
circle. Since then circle MNX is at right angles to triangle MFN, and the plane 
of reference also at right angles to triangle MFN, therefore the straight line LX, 
their common section, is at right angles to triangle MFN, that is to triangle 
KFA (Eucl. XI. 19); and therefore it is perpendicular to all the straight lines 
touching it and in the triangle; and so it is perpendicular to both MN and AB. 

Again since a cone, whose base is the circle MNX and whose vertex is the 
point F, has been cut by a plane at right angles to the triangle MP'N and makes 
as a section circle MNX, and since it has also been cut by another plane, the 
plane of reference, cutting the base of the cone in a straight line XL at right 
angles to MN which is the common section of the circle MNX and the triangle 
MFN, and the common section of the plane of reference and of the triangle 
MFN, the straight line AB, is parallel to the side of the cone FKM, therefore 
the resulting section of the cone in the plane of reference is a parabola, and its 
diameter AB (i. 11), and the straight lines dropped ordiualcwise from the sec- 
tion to AB will be dropped at right angles; for they arc parallel to XL which is 
perpendicular to AB. And since 

Cl) : II ::U : EA, 

and 

EA=AF=FK 

and 

II^EF=-AK, 

therefore 

CD : A/v ::AK: AF. 

And therefore 

CD : AF : : sq. A/v ; sq. AF or rect. AF, FK. 

Therefore CD is the upright side of the section; for this has been sho\vn in the 
eleventh theorem (i. 11). 


' , - Proposition 53 (Pboblem) 

With the same things supposed, let the given angle not be right, and let the 
an^e HAE l>e made equal to it and let . 
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A// = half CD, 

and from H let the straight lino HE be drawn perpendicular to AE, and 
through E let the straight line EL be drawn parallel to BIl, and from A let the 
straight line A L be drawn perpendicu- 
lar to EL, and let EL be bisected at 
K, and from K let the straight line 
KM be drawn perpendicular to EL 
and produced to F and G, and let 
rect. LK, KM = sq. A L. And given the 
two straight lines LK and KM, KL in 
position and bounded at K, and KM 
in magnitude, and let a parabola be 
described wilh a right angle whose 
diameter is the straight line KL, and 
whose vortex is the point K, and 
whose upright side is the straight line 
KM, as has been shown before (i. 52) ; 
and it aill pass through the point A 
because 

sq. A7j = rcct. LK,KM (i. 11), 
and the straight line EA will touch the section because 

EK^KL (I. 33). 

And HA is parallel to EKL ; therefore //A D is the diameter of the section, and 
the straight lines dropped to it parallel to AE will be bisected by AB (i. 40). 
And they will be dropped at angle HAE. And since 

angle AE// = angle AGF, 

and angle at A is common, therefore triangle AHE is similar to triangle AGF. 
Therefore 

EA:: FA 


r> 



HA 


AC; 


therefore 
But 

therefore 

FA:AG::CD: 2AE. 

Then by things already shown in the forty-ninth theorem (i. 49) the straight 
line CD is the upright side. 


2AH : 2AE : : FA : AG. 


CD=‘2AH\ 


Proposition 64 

Given two hounded straight lines 'perpendicular to each other, one of them being 
produced on the side of the right angle, to find on the straight line produced the 
section of a cone called hyperbola in the same plane with the straight lines, st> that 
the straight luie produced is a diameter of the section and the point at the angle is 
the vertex, and where whatever straight line is dropped from the section to the diam- 
eter, making an angle equal to the given angle, will equal in square the rectangle 
applied to the other straight line having as breadth the straight line cut off by the 
dropped straight line beginning with the vertex and exceeding by a figure similar 
and siinilarly situated to that contained by the original straight lines. 

Let there be the two bounded straight lines AB and BC perpendicular to 
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each other, and let AB be produced to D ; it is required then to find in the plane 
through the lines AB, BC an hyperbola Avliose diameter will bo the straight 



line ABD and vertex B, and upright side the straight lino BC, and where the 
straight lines dropped from the section to BD at the given angle will equal in 
square the rectangles applied to BC having ns breadths the straight lines cut 
off by them from B and exceeding by a figure similar and similarly situated to 
the rectangle AB, BC. 

First let the given angle be a right angle, and on A B let a plane be erected at 
right angles to the plane of reference, and let the circle AEBF be described in it 
about AB, so that the segment of the circle’s diameter within the sector AEB 
has to the segment of the diameter within the sector AFB a ratio not greater 
than that of AB to BC,^ and let AEB be bisected at E, and let the straight line 

‘Eutocius, commenting, adds: “Let there be two straight lines AB and BC, and let it be 
required to describe a circle on AB so that its diameter is cut by AB in such a way that the 

part of it on the side of C has to the remainder a ratio not 
greater than that of AB to BC. 

“Now let it be supposed that they have the same ratio, 
and let be bisected at D, and through it let the straight 
line EOF be drawn perpendicular to AB, and lot it be con- 
trived that AB : BC : : ED : DF, 

and let EF be bisected; then it is clear that if 
AB^BC 

and ED = DF, 

the point D will be the midpoint of EF, and if 
AB>BC 

and ED>DF, 

the midpoint will be below D, and if 
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EK be dra-vra perpendicular from E to the straight line AB and let it be pro- 
d\U!ied to L; therefore the straight- line EL is a diameter (Eucl. ni. 1). If ^en 

AB:BC::EK:KL 

we use point L, but if not, let it be contrived that 

AB :BC : : EK : KM 

with 

KM<KL (Eucl. V. 8), 

and through M let MF be drawn parallel to AB, and let AF, EF, and FB be 
joined, and through B let BX be drawn parallel to FE. Since then 

angle AFE = angle EFB, 
but 

angle A FE = angle AXB, 

and 

angle EFB =* angle XBF, 

therefore also 

angle XBF = angle FXB; 

therefore also 


FB^FX. 

Let a cone be conceived whose vertex is the point F and whose base is the 
circle about diameter BX at right angles to t riangle BFX. Then the cone will 
be a right cone; for 

FB=FX. 

Then let the straight lines BF, FX, and MF be produced, and let the cone 
be cut by a plane parallel to the circle BX ; then the section will be a circle 
(i. 4). Let it be the circle OPR; and so 67/ will be the diameter of the circle 
(i. 4, end). And let the straight lino PDR be the common section of circle 67/ 
and of the plane of reference; then PDR w'ill be perpendicular to both of the 
straight lines GH and /)B; for both of the circles XB and HG are perpendicular 
to triangle FGH, and the plane of reference is perpendicular to triangle FGH; 
and therefore their common section the straight line PDR is perpendicular to 
triangle FGH; therefore it makes right angles also with all the straight lines 
touching it and in the same plane. 


AB<BC, 

it will be above D. 

“And now let it be below as G, and with center G and radius GF let a circle be described; 
then it will have to pass either within or without the points A and B. And if it should pass 
through the points A and B, what was enjoined would be doner; but lot it fall beyond the 
promts A and By nnd let the straight line A By prcniuwd both ways, mtict the circumference 
at H and K, and let P^Hy HE, EK and KF bo joined, and let MB be drawn through B 
parallel to FKy and BL parallel to KEy and let MA and AL be joined; then these will also be 
parallel to FH and HE because AD^DB 

and DH^DK 

and FDE is pcrpt'ndicular to HK» And since the angle at /C is a right angle, and MB and BL 
are parallel to FK and KE, therefore the angle at Z? is a right angle; then for the sameteasons 
also the angle at A, And so the circle described on ML will pass through the points A and B 
(Eucl III. 31). Let the circle MALB be described. And since MB is parallel to FK^ 

FD : DM : : KD : DB, 

Then likewise also KDiDBztED: DL. 

And therefore FD : DM : : ED ; DL. 

And alternately, ED : DF : : AB ; BC : : LD : DM. 

likewise if the circle desoribed on FE cuts ABy the same thing could be shown/^ 
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And since a cone whose base is circle GH and vertex F, has been cut by a 
plane perpendicular to triangle FGH, and has also been cut by another plane, 
the plane of reference, in the straight line PDR perpendicular to the straight 
line GDH, and the common section of the plane of reference and of triangle 
GFH, that is the straight line Dli, produced in the direction of B, meets the 
straight line GF at A, therefore by things already shown before (i. 12) the 
section PBR will be an hyperbola whose vertex is the point B, and where the 
straight lines dropped ordinatewise to BD will be dropped at a right angle; for 
they are parallel to straight line PDR. And since 

AB:BC:: EK : KM, 

and 

EK:KM::EN:NF:: rect. EN,NF : sq. NF, 

therefore 


And 


AB :BC:: rect. EN, NF : sq. NF. 


therefore 

But 

but 

and 


rect. EN,NF = iect. AN,NB; 

AB:CB:: rect. AN,NB : sq. NF. 
rect. AN, NB : sq. NF comp. AN : NF, BN : NF; 
AN : NF : : AD : DG : : FO : OG, 


therefore 
that is 
Therefore 


BN:NF: :FO : OH ; 

AB : BC corap. FO : OG,FO : OH, 
sq. FO : rect. OG,OH. 


AB : BC : : sq. FO : rect. OG , OH. 

And the straight line FO is parallel to the straight line AD; therefore the 
straight line AB is the transverse side, and BC the upright side; for these 
things have been shown in the twelfth theorem (i. 12). 


, Proposition 55 (Problem) 

Then let the given angle not be a right angle, and let there be the two given 
straight lines AB and AC, and let the given angle be equal to angle BAH; then 
it is required to describe an hyperbola whoso diameter will be the straight line 
AB, and upright side AC, and where the ordinates will be dropped at angle 
HAB. 

Let the straight line AB be bisected at D, and let the semicircle AFD be 
described on AD, and let some straight line FG, parallel to AH, be drawn to 
the semicircle making 

sq. FG : rect. DG, GA : : AC : AB,^ 


^Eutocius, oomincnting, gives this constructign; *'Let there be the semicircle ABC on the 
diameter AC, and the given ratio EF to FG, and let it bo required to do what is proposed. 

“LcfPB be made equal to EF, and let HG be bisected at K, and let the straight line CB 
be drawn in the semicircle at angle ACB (the required angle), and from the center L let the 
straight line LS be drawn perpendicular to it, and produced let it meet the circumference at 
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and let the straight line FHD be joined and produced to D, 
and let 



FD :DL::DL: DH, 
and let DK be made equal to DL, and let 

rect. LF yFAI=^sq. AF, 

and let KAI be joined, and through L let LN be drawn perpendicular to KF 
and let it be produced towards X. And with two given bounded straight lines 
KL and LN perpendicular to each other, let an hyperbola be described whose 
transverse side is KL, and upright side LN, and where the straight lines 
dropped from the section to the diameter will be dropped at a right angle and 
will equal in square the rectangle applied to LN having as breadths the straight 
lines cut off by them from L and exceeding by a figure similar to rectangle KL, 
LN (i. 54) ; and the section will pass through A ; for 

sq. AF=rect. LF,FM (i. 12). 


N, and through N let NM be drawn parallel 
it be contrived that FH : HK ; 

and let NO be made equal to AiV, and let 
the straight lines LX and LO cutting the 
semicircle at P and R be joined, and let the 
straight line PRO be joined. 

Since then XN^NO, 
and NL is common and perpendicular, 
therefore 

LO--LX. 

And also LP-LR; 

and therefore the remainders PO 

Therefore PRD is parallel to MO, And 


to CB; therefore it will touch the circle. And let 
\:MX: XN, 



and 

therefore ex aeguaii 

inversely 

componendo 

or 

And 

but 

therefore 

Thereroie inversely 


FH :HK:: MX : NX; 

HK :HG:: NX : XO; 

FH : HG ::MX: XO; 

HG : FH ::XO: MX; 

GF : FH ::OM: MX 
GFiFEi: PD : DR, 

PD : DR : : rect. PD, DR : sq. DR, 
rect. PD, DR rect, AD, DC (Eucl. iii. 36); 
GF :FE:i rect. AD, DC : sq. DR. 

FE :GF:: sq. DR : rect. AD, DC:* 
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And AH will touch it; for 

rect. FD,D// = 8q. I>L (i. 37). 

And so A/} is a diameter of the section (i. 51). And since 

CA : 2AD or AB : : sq. FG : rect. DG,GA, 


but 


CA : 2AD comp. CA ; 2AH,2AH : 2AD 


or 

and 


CA : 2AD corap. CA : 2AH,AH : AD 


therefore 
But also 


AH :AD . '. FG : GD, 

CA : AB corap. CA : 2AH, FG : GD. 


sq. FG : rect. DG,GA corap. FG : GD, FG-.GA] 

therefore 

ratio corap. CA ; 2AH,FG : GD = ratio corap. FG : GA,FG : GD. 
Let the common ratio FG : GD be taken away; therefore 

CA : 2AH ; : FG : GA. 


But 


FG : GA : : 0.1 : AX, 

therefore 

CA : 2AH ::0A: AX. 

But whenever this is so, the straight line AC is a parameter; for this has been 
shown in the fiftieth theorem (i. 50). 


Proposition 5G (Puoblkm) 

Given two bounded straight lines perperidictdar to each other, to find about one of 
them as diameter and in the same plane with the two straight lines the section of a 
cone called ellipse, whose vertex will be the point at the right angle, and where the 
straight lines dropped ordinatewise from the section to the diameter at a given angle 
will equal in square the rectangles applied to the other straight line, having as 
breadth the straight line exit off by them from the vertex of the section and defective 
by a figure similar and similarly situated to the rectangle contained by the given 
straight lines. 

Let there be two given straight lines AB and A C perpendicular to each other. 


D 


m 
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of which the greater is the straight line AB ; then it is required to describe in 
the plane of reference an ellipse whose diameter will be the straight line AB 
and vertex A, and upright side AC, and where the ordinates will be dropped 
from the section to the diameter at a given angle and will equal in square the 
rectangles applied to AC having as breadths the straight lines cut off by them 
from A and defective by a figure similar and similarly situated to rectangle 
BA, AC. 

And first let the given an^e be a right angle, and let a plane be erected from 
AB at right angles to the plane of reference, and in it, on AB, let the sector of a 
circle ADB be described, and its midpdnt be D, and let the straight lin^ DA 
and DB be joined, and let the straight line AX be made equal to ACl and 
through X let the strsught line XO be drawn parallel to DB, and throughV) let 
OF be drawn parallel to AB, and let DF be joined and let it meet AB prodWed 
at E; then we will have \ 

AB : AC : : AB : AX : : DA : AO : : DE : EF. \ 

And let the straight lines AF and FB be joined and produced, and let soine 
point G be taken at random on FA, and through it let the straight line OL 
be drawn parallel to DE and let it meet AB produced at K ; then let FO be pro- 
duced and let it meet GK at L. Since then 

are AD ~ arc DB, 

angle ABD = angle DFB (Eucl. iii. 27). 

And since 


but 


angle EFA = angle FDA + angle FAD, 


and 

therrfore also 


angle /^AZ>= angle FBD, 
angle = angle FBA, 


angle EFA = angle DBA = angle DFB. 
And also DE is parallel to LG; therefore 

angle EFA = &n^e FGH, 


and 


And so also 
and 


angle angle FHG 

angle wangle FHG, 


FG=FH. 


Then let circle GHN be described about HG at right angles to triangle HGF, 
let a cone be conceived whose base is the circle GHN, and whose vertex is the 
point F; then the cone will be a right cone because 

FG=»FH. 

And since the circle GHN is at right angles to pdane HGF, and the plane of 
reference is also at ri^i angles to the plane through GH and HF , therefore 
their common section nill be at right angles to the plane through GH and HF. 
Then let their common section be the straight line KM ; therefore the straight 
line KM is perpendicular to botb (jif the strai^t lines AK and KG. 

And since a cone whose base is the circle GHN; and whose vertex is the 
prnnt F, has been cut by a plane through the axis tod makes as a section tri- 
angle GHF, and has been cut also by. another plake throu^ AK and KM, 
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which is the plane of reference, in the straight line KM which is perp>endicular 
to GK, and the plane meets the sides of the cone FG and FH, therefore the 
resulting section is an ellipse whose diameter is A B and where the ordinates 
mil be dropped at a right angle (i. 13) ; for they are parallel to KM. And since 
DE :EF :: rect. DE, EF or rect. BE,EA : sq. EF, 

and 

rect. BE,EA : sq. EF comp. BE : EF, AE : EF, 
but 

BE :EF : : BK : KH, 

and 

AE:EF::AK:KG::FL:LG, 

therefore 

BA : AC comp. FL : LG, FL ; LH (see above), 
which is the same as 

sq. FL : rect. GL,LH ; 

therefore 

BA : G ; : sq. FL : rect. GL, LH. 

And whenever this is so, the straight line AG is the upright side of the figure, 
as has been shown in the thirteenth theorem (i. 13). 

Peoposition 67 (Problem) 

With the same things supposed let the straight line AB be less than AC, and 
let it be required to describe an ellipse about diameter A.B so that AG is the 
upright. 

Let AB be bisected at D, and from D let the straight line EDF be drawn 
perpendicular to AB, and let 

sq. FE— rect. BA, AC 

so that 

FB^DE, 

and let FG be drawn parallel to AB, and let it be 
contrived that 

AC \AB-. .EF \ FG; 

therefore also 

EF>FG. 

And since 

rect. GA,AB=sq. EF, 

hence 

GA : AS : : sq. FE : sq. AS : : sq. DF : sq. DA. 
But 

CA.ABi.EF: FG, 

therefore 

EF : PG : : sq. FD : sq. DA. 

But 

sq. FD * reel. FD, DE *, 

therefore 

EF'i FO : : rect. ED, DF : Sq. AD. 

Then with two bounded straight lines situa^d at light angl^ to each other 
and with EF greater, let an ellipse be described whose diameter is EF and 
upright side FG (x. 66) ; then the section will pass throu^ A because 
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rect. FD, DE : sq, DA : : EF : FG (i. 21). 


AD^DB; 

then it will also pass through B. Then an ellipse has been described about AB. 
And since 

CA : AB : : sq. FD : sq. £>A, 
and 

sq. DA — rect. AD^DB, 

therefore 

CA : AB : : sq. DF : rect. ADyDB. 

And so the straight line AC is an upright side (i. 21). 


Proposition 58 (Problem) 

But then let the given angle not be a right angle, and let the angle BAD be 
equal to it, and let the straight line ^4 JB be bisected at Ey and let the semicircle 
AFE be described on AEy and in it let the straight line FG be drawn parallel 
to AD making 

sq. FG : rect. AG^GE : : CA : ABy^ 

and let the straight lines AF and EF be joined and produced, and let 

DE : EH : : EH : : EF, 


'Eutodus, commenting, gives this construction: *Tet there be the semicircle ABC and 
within it some straight line AB (at the required angle to AC), and let two unequal straight 
lines DE and EF be laid down, and let EF lie produced to G, and let FG be made equal to 
pE, and let the whole line EG be bisected at //, and let the center of the circle, Ky be taken, 
and from it let a perpendicular be drawn to A B and let it meet the circumference at L, and 
through L let LM be drawn parallel to AB, and let KA produced meet LM at M, and let it 
be contrived that HF : FG : : LM : MN, 

and let LX—LN, 

and let the straight lines NK and KX be joined and produced, and let the circle, finished 
out, cut them at P and 0, and let the straight line 
ORP be joined. 

‘‘Since then FH ; FG ::LM: MN, 

comporiendo HG : GF : : LN : NM; 

inversely FG ; GH : : NM : NL, 

and FG:GE::MN: NX; 

separando FG : FE : : NM : MX. 

And since NL ^LX, 

and the straight line LK is common and at right 
angles, therefore also 

KN--KX. 

And also KO^KP; 

therefore NX is parallel to OP, Therefore triangle 
KMN is similar to triangle OKR and triangle KMX 
to triangle PRK. 

Therefore KM \KR:: MN : BO. 

But also KM ; KR : : MX :: PR; 

and therefore NM RO:: MX : PR; 

and alternately NM MX::R0:RP. 

But NM : MX : GF : FE : : DE : EF^ 

and . , OR : RP : : sq. OR : rect. 0R,RP; 
aiid therefoiB 

DE :EF :: sq. OR : rect. OR, RP. 

Arid tfect. OJRjjRPterect. AR,RC (Eucl. in. 86). 

Th6refc*»e BE : EF : ; sq. OR : rect. AR, RC** 
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and let it be contrived that 

rect. HF, FL= sq. AF, 

and let the straight line KL be joined, and from 
H let the straight line HMX be drawn perpen- 
dicular to //F and so parallel to the straight line 
AFL\ for the angle at F is right. And with the 
two given bounded straight lines KH, and HM 
perpendicular to each other, let an ellipse be 
described whose transverse diameter is KH, 
and the upright side of whose figure is HM, 
and where the ordinates to UK will be dropped 
at right angles (i. 56-57) ; then the section will 
pass through A because sq. FA = rect. HF, FL 
(i. 13). And since 

IIE^EK, 

and 

AE-=EB, 

the section will also pass through B, and E will be the center, and the straight 
line AEB the diameter. And the straight line DA mil touch the section because 

rect. DE,EF =aq. EH. 

And since 



but 

and 


CA : AB : : sq. FG : rect. AG,GE, 

CA : AB comp. CA : 2AD,2AD : AB at DA : AE, 
sq. FG. =rect. AG,GE comp. FG : GE,FG i GA, 


therefore 

ratio comp. CA : 2AD,DA : AF= ratio comp. FG : GE,FG : GA. 

But 

DA : AE : : FG : GE; 

and the common ratio being taken away, we will have 

CA : 2AD ::FG:GA 
or 

CA : 2AD ::XA: AN. 

And whenever this is so, the straight line AC is the upright side of the figure 
(i. 60). 


Proposition 59 (Problem) 

Given two bounded straight lines ■perpendicular to each other, to find opposite 
sections whose diameter is one of the given straight lines, and whose vertex is the 
ends of the straight line, and where the straight lines dropped in each of the sec- 
tions at a given angle will equal in square the rectangles applied to the other of the 
straight lines and exceeding by a figure similar to the rectangle contained by the 
given ehraighl lines. 

L«et there be the two given bounded straight lines BE and BH, perpendicular 
to eadh other, and let the given angle be G; th^ it is requir^ to describe 
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opposite sections about one of the straight lines BE and BH, so that the 
ordinates are dropped at an angle G. 



And given the two straight lines BE and BH, let an hyperbola be described 
whose transverse diameter mil be the straight line BE, and the upright side of 
whose figure will be HB, and where the ordinates to BE produced will be at a,n 
angle G, and let it be the line ADC; for we have already described how this 
must be done (i. 55). Then let the straight line EK be drawn through E per- 
pendicular to BE and equal to BH, and let another hyperbola DEF be like- 
wise described whose diameter is BE and the upright side of whose figure is 
EK, and where the ordinates from the section will be dropped at a same angle 
G. Then it is evident that B and E are opposite sections, and there is one 
diameter for them, and their uprights are equal. 

Pkoposition 60 (Problem) 

Given two straight lines bisecting each other, to describe about each of them opposite 
sections, so that the straight lines are their conjugate diameters and the diameter of 
one pair of opposite sections is equal in square to the figure of the other pair, and 
likewise the diameter of the second pair of opposite sections is equal in square to 
(he figure of the first pair. 

Let there be the two given straight lines AC and DE bisecting each other; 
^en it is required to d^iibe opposite sections about each of them as a diaaot- 
eter so that the straight lines AC and DE are conjugates in them, and DE.vs 
equal in square to the figure about AC, and AC is equal in square to the figure 
about DE. 

Let 

rect. AC, CL’^sq. DE, 

ttoid let LC be perpendieulfu: to CA. And given two strain lines AC and CL 
perpendicular to eadi other, let the opposite sections RAG and HCK be 
d^ribed whose transv^ee diameter will hoCA and whose upright side will be 
CL, and where the ordinates from the sections to CA will be topped at the 
^ven angle (i. 59). Then the straight line DE will be a second diameter of the 
Ol^ngite sections (See. 1 . 11); for it is the mean prapottAaa between the 
ShlM of the figure, and, parallel to an ordinate, ithas beeh bisected at 



Then again let 
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rect. DE,DF’=8q. AC, 



and lot DF be perpendicular to DE. And ^ven two straight lines ED and DF 
lying perpendicular to each other, let the opposite sections MDN and OEX 
be described, whose transverse diameter will be DE and the upright side of 
whose figure will be DF, and where the ordinates from the sections will be 
dropped to DE at the given angle (i. 59) ; then the straight line AC wll also 
be a second diameter of the sections MDN and XEO. And so AC bisects the 
parallels to DE between the sections RAO and HCK, and DE the parallels to 
AC) and this it was required to do. 

And let such sections be called conjugate. 



BOOlC TWO 


Apollonius to Eudemus, 

If you are well, well and good, and I too fare pretty well. \ 

I have sent you my son Apollonius bringing you the second book of the 
conics as arranged by us. Go through it then carefully and acquaint those ^ith 
it worthy of sharing in such things. And Philonides, the geometer, I introdu'ped 
to you in Ephesus, if ever he happen about Pergaraum, acquaint him with it 
too. And take care of yourself, to be well. Good-bye. 

Proposition 1 

If a straight line touch an hyperbola at its vertex, and from it on both sides of the 
diameter a straight line is cut off equal to the straight line equal in square to the 
fourth of the figure, then the straight lines drawn from the center of the section to 
the ends thus taken on the tangent will not meet the section. 

Let there be an hyperbola whose diameter is the straight line AB and center 
C, and upright the straight line BF; and let the straight line DE touch the 



section at B, and let the squares on BD and BE each be equal to the fourth of 
the figure AB, BF, and the straight lines CD and CE be joined and produced. 
I say that they will not meet the section. 

For if possible, let CD meet the section at G, and from G let the straight line 
GH be dropped ordinatewise; therefore it is parallel to DB (i. 17). Since then 
AB :BF :: sq. AB : rect. AB,BF, 
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sq. = fourth sq. AB, 

and 

sq. BD=fourth rect. AB,BF, 

therefore 

AB iBF : : sq. CB : sq. DB : : sq. CH : sq. HG. 

And also 

AB:BF:: rect. AH,HB : sq. HG (i. 21): 

therefore 

sq. CH : sq. HG : : rect. AH,HB : sq. HG. 

Therefore 

rect. AH,HB=-sq. CH; 

and this is absurd (Eucl. n. 6). Therefore the straight line CD will not meet 
the section. Then likewise we could show that neither does CE; therefore the 
straight lines CD and CE are asymptotes {aaiitivTUToiY to the section. 

PnoposiTioN 2 

With the same things it is to be shown that a straight line cutting the angle con- 
tained by the straight lines DC and CE is not another asymptote. 

For if possible, let CH be it, and let the straight line BH be drawn through B 
parallel to CD and let it meet CH at H, and let DG be made equal to BH and 



let QH be joined and produced to the points K, L, and M. Since then BH and 
DG are equal and parallel, DD and HG are also equal and parallel. And since 
AB is bisected at C and a straight line BL is added to it, 

rect. AL,LB+8q- CB*=sq. CL (Eucl. n. 6). 

Likewise then, since GM is parallel to DE, and 

DB^BE, 

^The word iaiititnuros means literally “not ciq>ablc of meeting” and is used in a general 
way in Euclid to refer to any non-secant lines or planes. In Apollonius it is also used in this 
Way, as for instance in ii. 14, porism, where it refers to any straight lines not meeting the 
hyperbola. The special case where in English the lines are spoken of as asymptotes is the one 
defined here. Book II, proposition 14, porism further declares their peculiar property and 
significanoe. 
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And since 
therefore 
And also 
since also 
therefore 

Since then 

but 

and 

therefore also 


GL^LM. 

GH-^DB, 

GK>DB. 

KM>BE, 

LM>BE; 

rect. MK,KO>Tect. DB,BE 
>sq. DB. 

AB : BF : : sq. CB : sq. BD (ii. 1), 
AB ; BF : : rect. AL,LB : sq. LK (i. 21), 
sq. CB : sq. BD : : sq. CL : sq. Uj, 


sq. CL : sq. US : : rect. AL,LB ; sq. LK. 

Since then 

whole sq. LC : whole sq. LG : : 
part subtr. rect. AL,LB : part subtr. sq. LK, 

therefore also 

sq. LC : sq. US : : remainder sq. CB : remainder rect. MK,KG, 

that is 

sq. CB : rect. MK,KG : : sq. CB : sq. DB. 

Therefore 

sq. DB=^ rect. MK,KG; 

and this is absurd ; for it has been shown to be greater than it. Therefore the 
straight line CH is not an asymptote to the section. 


Proposition 3 

If a straight line touches an hyperbola, it will meet both of the asymptotes and it 
will he bisected at the point of contact, and the square on each of its segments will be 
equal to the fowrih of Bue figure resulting on the diameter drawn through the point 
of contact. 

Let there be the hyperbola ABC, and its center E, and asymptotes FE and 
EG, and let some straight line HK touch it at B. 

I say that the straight line HK produced win meet the straight lines FS 
and EG. 

For if possible, let it not meet them, and let EB be joined and produced, and 
let ED ^ made equal, to EB; therefore the starai^t line BD is a diameter. 
Then let the squares on MB and fiiiC each be made equal to the fourth ctf the 
figure on J32), and let EH and EK be joined. Therefore they are asymptotes 
{u. l)Land this is abeuhi (jj. 2);, for FE and EG are supppsed asymptote 
Theiosmre KH produced will meet the asymptotes EF and EG at F and Q. 
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I say then also that the squares on BP and BG will each be equal to the 
fourth of the figure on BD. 



For let it not be, but if possible, let the squares on BH and BK each be equal 
to the fourth of the figure. Therefore HE and EK are as 3 Tnptotes (ii. 1); and 
this is absurd (ii. 2). Therefore the squares on FB and BG will each be equal 
to the fourth of the figure on BD. 

Proposition 4 (Problem) 

Given two straight lines containing an angle and a point within the angle, to 
describe through the point the section of a cone called hyperbola so that the given 
straight lines are its asymptotes. 

Let there be the two straight lines AC and AB containing a chance angle at 
A, and let some point D be given, and let it be required to describe througli D 

Let the straight lined/) be 
joined and produced to E, 
and let d£ be made equal to 
DA, and let the straight line 
DF be drawn through D par- 
allel to AB, and let FC bo 
made equal to AF, and let CD 
be joined and jiroduced to B, 
and let it be contrived that 
rect. DE,G =sq. CB, 
and with AD extended let an 
hyperbola be described about 
it through D so that the 
ordinates equal in square the areas 'applied to G and exceeding by a figure 
similar to rectangle DE,G. Since then DF is parallel to BA, and 

CF^FA, 

therefore 

CD-DS; 

and so 

sq. C5-4 sq. CD. 

And 

Bq. CB^reot. DE,0; 


an hyperbola to the asymptotes CA and AB. 
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therefore the squares on CD and DB are each equal to the fourth part of the 
figure DE, C. Therefore the straight lines AB and AC are asymptotes to the 
hyperbola described. 


Phoposition 5 

If the diameter of a parabola or hyperbola bisects some straight line, the tangent 
to the section at the end of the diameter will be parallel to the bisected straight line. 

Let there be the parabola or hyperbola ABC whose diameter is the straight 
line DBE, and let the straight line FBG touch 
the section, and let some straight line AEC be 
drawn in the section making AE equal to 
EC. 

1 say that AC is parallel to FG. 

For if not, let the straight line CH be drawn 
through C parallel to FG and let HA be 
joined. Since then A BC is a parabola or hyper- 
bola whose diameter is DE, and tangent FG, 
and CH is parallel to it, therefore 
CK=-KH (I. 46,47). 

But also 

CE = EA. 

Therefore is parallel to KE; and 'this is 
absurd; for produced it meets BD (i. 22). 

Proposition 6 

If the diameter of an ellipse or circumference of a circle bisects some straight line 
not through the center, the tangent to the section at the end of the diameter will he 
parallel to the bisected straight line. 

Let there be an ellipse or circumference of a circle whose diameter is the 
straight line AJ5, and let AB bisect CD, a straight 
line not through the center, at the point E. 

I say that the tangent to the section at A is par- 
allel to CD. 

For let it not be, but if possible, let DF be parallel 
to the tangent at A ; therefore 
DG’^FO. 

But also 

DE^EC; 

therefore CF is parallel to GE; and this is absurd. 

For if G is the center of the section AB, the straight 
line CF will meet the straight line AB (i. 23) ; and if it is not, suppose it to be 
K, and let DK be joined and produced to H, and let CH be joined. Since 
then 

DK^KH, 

and also 

DE^EC, 

therefore CH is parallel to AB. But also CF] and this is absurd. Therefore the 
tangeH^ at A is parallel to CD. 
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Proposition 7 

If a straight line touches a section of a cone or circumference of a circle, and a 
parallel to it is drawn in the section and. bisected, the straight line joined from the 
point of contact to the midpoint will be a diameter of the section. 

Let there be a section of a cone or cir- 
cumference of a circle ABC, and FG tan- 
gent to it, and AC parallel to FG and 
bisected at E, and let BE be joined. 

I say that BE is a diameter of the sec- — 
tion. 

For let it not be, but, if possible, let BH 
be a diameter of the section. Therefore 
AH=HC (First Def. i. 4); 
and this is absurd ; for 

AE^EC. 

Therefore BH will not be a diameter of the 

section. Then likewise we could show that there is no other than BE. 



Proposition 8 

If a straight line meets an hyperbola in two points, produced both ways it will 
meet the asymptotes, and the straight lines cut off on it by the section from the 
asymptotes mil be equal. 

Let there be the hyperbola ABC, and the asymptotes ED and DF, and let 
some straight line AC meet ABC. 



I say that produced both ways it will meet the asymptotes. 

Let AC be bisected at G and let DG be joined. Therefore it is a diameter of 
the section (ii. 7) ; therefore the tangent at B is parallel to AC (ii. 5, 6). Then 
let HBK be the tangent (i. 32) ; then it will meet ED and DF (ii. 3). Since then 
AC is parallel to KH, and KH meets DK and DH, therefore also AC will meet 
DE and DF. 

Let it meet them at E and F; and 

HB^BK (II. 3); 

therefore also 

FG^GE. 


And so also 


CF^AE. 
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If a straight line meeting the asymptotes 
die section in one point only. 

For let the straight line CD meeting 
the asymptotes CA,AD be bisected by 
the hyperbola at the point E. 

I say that it touches the hyperbola 
at no other point. 

For if possible, let it touch , it at B. 
Therefore 

CE=BD (II. 8); 

and this is absurd ; for CE is supposed 
equal to ED. Therefore it will not touch 
the section at another point. 


bisected by the hyperbola, it wiR touch 



Proposition 9 

is 


Proposition 10 

If some straight line cutting the section meet both of the asymptotes, die rectangle 
contained by the straight lines cut off between the asymptotes and the section is 
equal to the fourth of the figure resulting on the diameter bisecting the straight lines 
drawn parallel to the drawn straight line. 

L«t there be the hyperbola ABC, and let DE,EF be its asymptotes, and Ipt 
some straight line DF be drawn cutting the section and the asymptotes, and 
let AC be bisected at G, and let GE be joined, and let EH be made equal to BE, 
and let BM be dra\vn from B perpendicular to HEB ; therefore BH is a diam- 
eter (ii. 7), and BM the upright side. 

I say that 

rect. DA, AF => fourth rect. HB,BM, 

then likewise also 

rect. DC,CF —fourth rect. HB,BM, 

For let KL be drawn through B tangent to the section; therefore it is 



parallel to DF (n. 6). And since it has been shown 

HB : BM : : sq. EB : sq. SJK-.:,: sq. EG : sq. GD (ii. 1, 3), 

and 


HB ’.BM:: rect: HO.Qfi, : sq. GA (i. 21), 


coNies II m 

therefore 

sq. EG : sq. GD : : rect. HGjGB ; sq. GA. 

Since then 

whole sq. EG : whole sq. GD : : 
part subtr. rect. HG,GB : part subtr. sq. AG, 

therefore also 

remainder sq. EB : remainder rect. DA,AF : : sq. EG : sq. GD, 
or 

remainder sq. EB : remainder rect. DA,AF : : sq. EB : sq. BK. 
Therefore 

rect. fJ’yl ,4D = sq. BK. 

Then likewise it conld be sho^vn also that 

rect. DC ,CF= sq. BL‘, 

therefore also 

rect. FA ,AD=rect. DC,CF. 

PUOPOSITION 11 

If some straight line cut each of the straight lines containing the angle adjacent to 
the angle containing the hyperbola, it will meet the section in one point only, and 
the rectangle contained by the straight lines cut off between the containing straight 
lines and the section will be equal to the fourth part of the square on the diameter 
drawn parallel to the cutting straight line. 

Let there be an hyperbola whose asymptotes are CA,AD, and let DA be 
produced to E, and through some point E let EF be drawn cutting EA and AC. 

Now it is evident that it meets the section in one point only ; for the straight 
line drawn through A parallel to EF as A B will cut angle CAD and will meet 
the section (ii. 2) and be its diameter (i. 50) ; therefore EF will meet the section 
in one point only (i. 26). 

Let it meet it at G. 

I say then also that 

rect. EG,GF—sq. AB. 

For let the straight line IIGLK be drawn ordinatewise through C; therefore 



the tangent through B is parallel to GH (ix. 6). Let it be CD. Since then 

CB=BD{n.3), 

therefore 

jBq. CB or rect.' CB,BD : sq. BA comp. CB : J^A',DS : BA, 



But 
and 

therefore 
But also 
therefore 
Alternately 
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CB: BA:: HO: GF, 

DB .BA : : GK : GE] 
sq. CB : sq. BA comp. HG : GF, KG : GE. 
rect. KG,GH : rect. EG,GF comp. HG : GF,KG : GE; 
rect. KG,GH : rect. EG,GF : : sq. CB : sq. BA. 


rect. KG,GH : sq. CB : : rect. EG,GF : sq. BA. 
But it was shown 

rect. KG ,011 — Bq. CB (ii. 10); 

therefore also 

rect. EG,GF=Bq. AB. 


Proposition 12 

If two straight lines at chance angles are drawn to the asymptotes from some point 
of those on the section, and parallels are drawn to them from some point of those on 
the section, then the rectangle contained by the parallels will be equal to that con- 
tained by those straight lines to which they were drawn parallel. 

Let there be an hyperbola whose 
asymptotes are AB and BC, and let 
some point D be taken on the section, 
and from it let DE and DF be dropped 
to AB and BC, and let some other 
point on the section G be taken, and 
through G let GH and GK be drawn b 
parallel to ED and DF. 

I say that 

rect. ED,DF=reci. HG,GK. 

For let DG be joined and produced 
to A and C. Since then 
rect. AD,DC = rect. AG,GC (ii. 8), 
therefore 

AG: AD:: DC: CG. 

But 

AG:AD::GH: ED, 

and 

DC :CG:: DF : GK ; 

therefore 

GH:DE::DF:GK 

Therefore 

rect. ED, DF^ rect. HG,GK. 

PkopositiOm 13 

If in the place bounded by the asymptotes and the section some straight line is 
drawn' pardUel to one of the asymptotes, it will meet the section in one point only. 
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Let there be an hj^perbola whose asymptotes are CA and AB, and let some 
point E be taken, and through it let EF be drawn parallel to AB. 



And it is supposed that also 

rect. CG,GH 


I say that it will meet the section. 

For if possible, let it not meet it, 
and let some point G on the section 
be taken, and through G let GC and 
GH be drawn parallel to CA and AB, 
and let 

rect. CG,GH — rect. AE,EF, 
and let AF be joined and produced; 
then it will meet the section (i. 2). Let 
itmeet it at K, and through K parallel 
to CA and AB let KL and KD be 
drawn; therefore 

rect. CG, GH = rect. LK,KD (ii. 12). 

= rect. AE,EF; 


therefore 


rect. LK,KD or rect. KL, LA = rect. AE,EF; 
and this is impossible; for both 

KL>EF 


and 


LA>AE. 

Therefore EF will meet the section. 

Let it meet it at M. 

I say then that it will not meet it at any other point. 

For if possible, let it also meet it at N, and through M and N let MX and 
.\^B be drawn parallel to CA. Therefore 

re.ct. FM,MX = rcct. EN,NB (n. 12); 

and this is impossible. Therefore it will not meet the section in another point. 


Proposition 14 


The asymptotes and the section, if produced indefinitely, draw nearer to each other 
and they reach a distance less than any given distance. 

Let there be an hyperbola whose asymptotes are AB and AC, and a given 
distance K. 



I say that AB and AC and the sec- 
tion, if produced, draw nearer to each 
other and will reach a distance less 
than K. 

For let EHF and CGD be draum 
parallel to the tangent, and let AH be 
joined and produced to X. Since then 
rect. CG,GD- rect. FH,HE (ii. 10), 
therefore 

DG :FH . :HE :CG. 


DG>FH (I. 8, 26); 


But 


m 

tiberefore also 
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HE>CQ. 

Then likewise we could show that the succeeding straight lines are less. 

Then let the distance EL be taken less than K, and through L let LN be 
drawn parallel to AC) therefore it will meet the section (ii. 13). Let it meet it 
at N, and through N let MNB be drawn parallel to EF. Therefore 

MN^EL 

and so 


MN<K. 


PORISM 

Then from this it is evident that the straight lines AB and AC are 
than all the asymptotes to the section, and the angle contained by BA 
clearly less than that contained by other asymptotes to the section. 

Proposition 15 

The asymptotes of opposite sections are common. 

Let there be opposite sections whose diameter is .<4 B and center C. 

I say that the asymptotes of the sections A and B are common. 

Let the straight lines DAE and FBO be drawn tangent to the sections 
through the points A and B; they are therefore parallel (i. 44, note). Then let 




each of the straight line^ DA, AE, FB, and BO be cut off equal in square to the 
fourth of the figure applied to AB; therefore 

DA^AE=^FB = BG. 

Then let CD, CE, CF, and CO be joined. Then it> is evident that DC is in a 
stciight with CO and CE- with CB because of the par9.11els. Since then it is an 
hyperbola whose diameter is AM and tangent DE, and'i^A and AE are each 
equal in square to the fourth of the figure applied to AB, therefore DC and 
CE are assmaptotes (a. 1). For the same reasons then FC and CO are also 
Bi^rmptotes to section B. Therefore the asymptotes of opposite sections are 
common. 

^ IraoposmoN 16 ^ 

If in opposite sections some straight line is drarm cittting each of the straight lines 
tumtaim^m ffte angle to the anghe cpniainirig the eeetipns, it wiE meet 
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each of the opposite sections in one peinA mly, and the straight lines cutoff on it 
by ike sections from the asymptotes xtiU he equal. 

For let there be the opposite sectioos A aod B whose center is C and 
asymptotes DCG and. ECF, and let some straight line H/C be drawn through 
cutting each of the straight lines DC and CF. 

I say that produced it will meet each of the sections in one point only. 

For since DC and CE are asymptotes of section A, and some straight line 
HK has been drawn across cutting both of the straight lines containing the 
adjacent' angle DCF, therefore HK produced will meet the section (ii. 11), 
Then likewise also B. 

Let it meet them at L and M. 

Let the straight line ACB be drawn through C parallel to LM ; therefore 



and 

And so also 
and 


rect. KL,LH^sq. AC (ii. 11) 
rect. HM,MK^sq. CB (ii. 11). 
rect. KL,LU = ree.i. HM,MK, 
LH-=KM. 


Proposition 17 

The asymptotes of conjugate opposite sections are common. 

Let there be conjugate opposite sections whose conjugate diameters are AB 
and CD, and whose center is E. 
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1 say that thdir asjrmptotes are conunoa. 

For let the straight lines FAQ, GDH, HBK, and KCF be drawn through 
the points A, B,C, and D touching the sections; therefore FGHK is a parallelo- 
gram (i. 44, note). Then let FEH and KEG be joined; therefore they are 
straight lines (ii. 15) and diagonals of the parallelogram, and they are all 
bisected at the point E. And since the figure on AB is equal to the square on 
CD (i. 60), and 

CE=ED, 

therefore each of the squares on FA, AG, KB, and BH is equal to a fourjth of 
the figure on AB. Therefore the straight lines FEH and KEG are asymptotes 
of the sections A and B (ii. 1). Then likewise we could show that the same 
straight lines are also as 3 nnQptotes of the sections C and D. Therefore\the 
asymptotes of conjugate opposite sections are common. \ 

PnoposmoN 18 \ 

// a straight line meeting one of the conjugate opposite sections, when produced 
both ways, falls outside the section, it will meet both of the adjacent sections in one 
point only. 

Let there be the conjugate opposite sections A, B, C, and D, and let some 
straight line EF meet the section C and produced both ways fall outside the 
section. 

I say that it will meet both of the sections A and B in one point only. 

For let GH and KL be asymptotes of the sections. Therefore EF meets both 



GH and KL (n. 3). Then it is evident that it will also meet the sections A and 
B in one point only (ii. 16). 

Proposition 19 

If some straight line is drawn touching some one of the conjugate opposite sections 
at random, it will meet the adjacent sections and will be bisected at the point of 
contact. 

Let there be the conjugate opposite sections A, B, C, and D, and let some 
straight line ECF touch it at C. 

I say that produced it will meet sections A and B smd will be bisected at C. 
It is evident now that it will meet sections A and B (ii. 18) ; let it m^t them 
at G H. 



I Bay that 
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CG^CH. 



For let the asymptotes of 
and 
and 


the sections KL and MN be drawn. Therefore 
EG==FH (II. 16), 

CE^CF (II. 3), 


CG^CH. 


Proposition 20 

7/ a straight line towhes one of the conjugate opposite sections, and tivo straight 
lines are drawn through their center, one through the point of contact, and one par- 
allel to the tangent until it meet one of the adjacent sections, then the straight line 
touching the section at the point of meeting will be parallel to the straight line 
drawn through the point of contact and the center, and those through the points of 
contact and the center will be conjugate diameters of the opposite sections. 

Let there be conjugate opposite sections whose conjugate diameters are the 



a 
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straight lines AB and CD, and center Y, and let EF be drawn touchmg the 
section A, and produced let it mee^ CY at T, and let jBF be joined and pro- 
duced to X, and through F let YG be drawn parallel to EF, and through G let 
HG be drawn touching the section. 

I say that HG is parallel to YE, and GO and EX are conjugate diameters. 
For let the straight lines KE, GL, and CRP be drawn ordinatewise, and let 
AM and CN be the parameters. Since then 

BA -.AM-.-.NC : CD (i. 60), 
but 

BA : AM:: lect. YK,KF : sq. KE (i. 37), 

and 

NC : CD : : sq. GL : rect. YL,LH (i. 37), 

therefore also 

rect. YK, KF : sq. EK : : sq. GL : rect. FL, LH. \ 

But 

rect. YK, KF : sq. EK comp. YK : KE, FK : KE, 

and 

sq. GL : rect. YL,LH comp. GL : LY, GL : LH; 

therefore 

ratio comp. YK : KE,FK : ratio comp. GL : LY, GL : LH; 

and of these 

FK:KE::GL: LY; 

for each of the straight lines EK, KF, and FE is parallel to each of the straight 
lines FL, LG, and GF respectively. Therefore as remainder 

YK:KE::GL: LH. 

Also the sides about the equal angles at K and L are proportional; therefore 
triangle EKY is similar to triangle GHL and will have equal the an^es the 
corresponding sides subtend. Therefore 

angle EYK =• angle LGH. 

But also 

angle iiCFG = angle LGF; 

and therefore 

angle LFG= angle HGY. 

Therefore EY is parallel to GH. 

Then let it be contrived that 

PG:GR::HG:S; 

therefore S is a half of the parameter of the ordinates to the diameter GO in 
sections C and D (i. 51). And since CD is the second diameter of the sections 
A and B, and ET meets it, therefore 

rect. TY, L/iC=«Sq. CF; 

for if we draw from E a parallel to KY, the rectangle contained by TY and the 
straight line cut off by the parallel will be equal to the square on CF (i. 38). 
And therefore 

TY :EKt: sq. TY : sij. FC (Euci. vi. »). 

But 

TY:EK::TF:FB 

or 

TY:EK:: trgl. TYF : trgl. EFY (Eucl. vi. 1), 




and 
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aq. TY i sq. OF : : ta-gl. YTF : trgl. YCP (Eucl. vi. 19) 
or 

sq. TY : sq. CY : : trgl. YTF : trgl. GHY (iii. 1). 

Therefore 

trgl. TYF : trgl. EFY : : trgl. TFY : trgl. YGH. 

Therefore 

trgl. G/fF=trgl. YEF. 

But they also have 

angle HGF= angle YEF; 

for EY is parallel to GH, and EF to GY, Therefore the sides about the equal 
angles are reciprocally proportional (Eucl. vi. 15). Therefore 

GH:EY.:EF: GY; 

therefore 


And since 


rect. HG.GY^rect. YE,EF. 


S:HG::RG:GP, 

and 

RG-.GP : :YE : EF; 
for they are parallel; therefore also 

S.HG:: YE: EF. 

But, with YG taken as common height, 

S.HG: rect. 8,YG : rect. HG,GY, 

and 


YE :EF:: sq. YE : rect. YE,EF. 

And therefore 

rect. S,YG : rect. HG,GY ; : sq. YE : rect. YE,EF. 

Alternately 

rect. S,GY : sq. EY : : rect. HG,GY : rect. FE,EY. 

But 

rect. HG, GY ^rect. YB,EF (above), 

tiierefore also 

rect. iS,GF*='Sq. EF. 

And rectan^e jS,GF is a fourth of the figure on GO; for 

GF=half GO, 

aiul S is the parameter; and 

sq. EF= fourth sq. EX; 
for 

EY=YX. 

Therefore the square On EF is equal to the figure on 60. Then likewise we 
could show also that GO is equal in square to the figure on EX. Therefore EX 
and GO are conjugate diameters of the opposite sections A, B, C, and D, 


P^bopositiOn 21 

The same iJwnge being supposed it is to be shoum that the paint qf meeting of the 
tangents is on one of the asymptotes. 

let tfaeiie be conjugate opposite sections, whose diaanetess are the straight 
lines AB and CD, and let the straight lines AE and EC be drawn tangent. 
I say that the point E is on the asymplt.Qte. 
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For ance the square on CY is equal to the fourth of the figure on AB (i. 60), 
and 



sq. A£! = sq. CY (ii. 17), 

therefore also the square on iiE is equal to the fourth part of the figure on A 
Let EY be joined; therefore EY is an asymptote (ii. 1) ; therefore the point E 
is on the asymptote. 


Phoposition 22 

If in conjugate opposite sections a radius is drawn to any one of the sections, and a 
parallel is drawn to it meeting one of the adjacent sections and meeting the 
asymptotes, then the rectangle contained by the segments produced between the 
section and the asymptotes on the straight line drawn is equal to the square on the 
radius. 

Let there be the conjugate opposite sections A, B, C and D, and let there be 
the asymptotes of the sections YEF and YGH, and from the center Y let some 
straight line YCD be drawn across, and let HE be drawn parallel to it cutting 
both the adjacent section and the asymptotes. 

I say that 

. rect. EK,KH =-8q. CY. 

Let KL be bisected at M, and let MY be joined and produced ; therefore AB 
is the diameter of the sections A and B (i. 51, end). And since the tangent at A 
is parallel to EH (ii. 5), therefore EH has been dropped ordinatewise to AB 
(i. 17). And the center is Y‘, therefore AB and CD are conjugate diameters 
(First Def. i. 6). Therefore the square on CF is equal to the fourth of the figure 



on AB (i. 60). And the rectangle HK, KE is equal to the fourth part of the 
figure on AB (ii. 10) ; therefore also 

TQCt.HK,KE‘^iiq.CY. 
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Proposition 23 

If in conjugate opposite sections some radius is drawn to any one of the sections, 
and a parallel is drawn to it meeting the three adjacent sections, then the rectangle 
contained by the segments produced between the three sections on the straight line 
drawn is twice the square on the radius. 

Let there be the conjugate opposite sections A, B, C, and D, and let the 
center of the section be Y, and from the point Y let some straight line CY be 
drawn to meet any one of the sections, and let KL be drawn parallel to CY 
cutting the three adjacent sections. 

1 say that 

rect. KM,ML^2 sq. CY. 

Let the asymptotes to the sections, EF and GH, be drawn; therefore 



sq. Cy=rect. HM,ME (ii. 22) = rect. HK,KE (ii. 11). 

And 

rect. HM,ME-\-Tect. IIK,KE = rect. LM,MK 
because of the straight lines on the ends being equal (ii. 8, 16). Therefore also 

rect. LM,MK^2 sq. CY. 

Proposition 24 

If two straight lines meet a parabola each at two points, and if a point of meeting 
of neither one of them is contained by the points of meeting of the other, then the 
straight lines will meet each other outside the section. 

I^et there be the parabolaABCZ>, and let 
the two straight lines AB and CD meet 
A BCD, and let a point of meeting of neither 
of them be contained by the points of meet- 
ing of the other. 

I say that the straight lines produced 
will meet each other. 

Let the diameters of the section, EBP 
and GCH, be drawn through the poirAsy^ 
and C; therefore they are parallel 
end) and each one cuts the sectic 
point only (i. 26). Then let BC Ichlet tiie 
therefore 

angle BBC + angle BCfJ-w 2 rt. 
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and DC and BA produced make angles less than two right angles. Therefore 
they will meet each other outside the section (i. 10; Eucl. Post. 5). 


Proposition 25 

If two straight lines meet an hyperbola each at two points, and if a poini of meeting 
of neither of them is contained by the points of meeting of the other, then the straight 
lines will meet each other emtside the section, but tinthin the angle containing Ote 
section. 

I.iet there be an hyperbola, whose asymptotes are AB and AC, and idt the 
two straight lines EF and GH cut the section, and let a point of meeting of 
neither of them be contained by the 
points of meeting of the other. 

I say that the straight lines EF 
and GH produced will meet outside 
the section, but within the angle 
CAB. 

For let the straight lines AF and 
AH be joined and produced, and let 
FH be joined. And since the straight 
lines EF and GH produced cut the 
angles AFH and AHF, and the said 
angles are less than two right angles 
(Eucl. I. 17), the straight lines EF 
and GH produced will meet each other outside the section, but within the 
angle BAC- 

Then we could likemse show it, even if the straight lines EF and GH are 
tangents to the sections. 



Proposition 26 

If in an ellipse or circumference of a circle two straight lines not through the 
center cut each other, then they do not bisect each other. 

For if possible, in the ellipse or circumference of a circle let the two straight 
lines CD and EF not through the center bisect 
each other at G, and let the point H be the center 
(rf the section, and let GH be joined and produced 
to A and B. 

Since then the, straight line AB is a diameter 
looting EF, therefore the tangent at A is para- 
llel to EF (ii. 6). We could then likevirise show 
that it is also pas>aUei to CD. And so also EF is 
parallel to CD. And this is impossible. Therefore 
CD and EF do not bisect each other. , 



Proposition 27 

on- AB (vnight lines touch an ellipse or circumference of a, circle, and if the 
figure on Ae joining the points of coniaet is through the center of the section, the 
-U be vatgllel; Imt if not, they mil meetjok the same side of the center. 
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Let there be the ellipse or circumference of a circle AB, and let the straight 
lines CAD and EBF touch it, and AB be joined, and first let it be through the 
center. 



I say that CD is parallel to EF. 

For since is a diameter of the section, and CD touches it at 4, therefore 
CD is parallel to the ordinates to AB (i. 17). Then for the same reasons BF is 
also parallel to the same ordinates. Therefore CD is also parallel to EF. 

Then let AB not be through the center, as in the second drawing, and let the 
diameter AH be drawn, and let KHL be drawn tangent through II therefore 
KL is parallel to CD. Therefore EF produced will meet CD on the same side of 
the center as AB. 



Proposition 28 

If in a section of a cone or circumference of a circle some straight line bisects two 
parallel straight lines, then it will he a diameter of the section. 

For let AB and CD, two parallel straight lines in a 
conic section, be bisected at E and F, and let EF be 
joined and produced. 

I say that it is a diameter of the section. 

For if not, let the straight line GFIl be so if possi- 
ble. Therefore the tangent at G is parallel to AB (ii. 5, 
6). And so the same straight line is parallel to CD. And 
GH is a diameter; therefore 

Cff = (First Def. I. 4) 
and this is impossible; for it is supposed 
CE^ED 

Therefore GH is not a diameter. Then likewise we 
could show that there is no other except EF. There- 
fore EF will be a diameter of the section. 

Proposition 29 

or circuinfetenee of a circle two tangents meet, Ow straight 
Uns drawn from their point^of inieeting to the midpoint of the straight line joining 
th;s. points./!f contact is a diameter of the section. 

Let there be a section of a cone or circumference of a circle to which let the 
sixaight fines AB and AC, n;ieeting at A, be drawn tangent, and let BC be 
jjoiapd and. blasted at D, ipid let be joined. , 



If in a section of a cone 
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I say that it is a diameter of the section. 

For if possible, let DE be a diameter, and let EC be joined ; then it will out 
the section (i. 35, 36). Let it cut it at F, 
and through F let FKG be drawn parallel 
to CDB. Since then 

CD=-DB 

also 

' FH=-HG 

And since the tangent at L is parallel to BC 
(ii. 5, 6), andFG is also parallel ioBC, there- 
fore also FG is parallel to the tangent at L. 

Therefore 

FH = IIK (1.46,4:7); 

and this is impossible. Therefore DE is not a 
diameter. Then likewise we could show that 
there is no other except AD. 



Proposition 30 

If two straight lines tangent to a section of a cone or to a circumference of a circle 
meet, the diameter drawn from the point of meeting will bisect the straight line 
joining the points of contact. 

Let there be the section of a cone or circumference of a circle BC, and let tWo 
tangents BA and AC be drawn to it meeting at A, and let BC be joined and let 
AD be drawn through A as a diameter of the section. 

I say that 

DB--DC 

For let it not be, but if possible, let 
BE=EC, 

and let AE be joined; therefore AE is a diam- 
eter of the section (ii. 29). But AD is also a 
diameter; and this is absurd. For if the section 
is an ellipse, the point A at which the diame- 
ters meet each other, will be a center outside 
the section ; and this is impossible; and if the 
section is a parabola, the diameters meet 
each other (i. 51 , end) ; and if it is an hyper- 
bola, and the straight lines BA and AC meet 
the section without containing one another’s 
points of meeting, then the center is within the angle containing the hyperbola 
(ii. 25) ; but it is also on it, for it has been supposed a center since DA and AE 
are diameters (i. 61, end); and this is absurd. Therefore BE is not equal to 
EC. 



Proposition 31 

If two straight lines touch each of the opposite sections, then if the straight line 
joining (he points of contact falls through the center, the tangents wiU be parallel, 
but if not, tiiey will meet on the same side as the center. 

Let there be the opposite sections A and B, and let the straight lines CAD 
and E3F be tangent to them at A and B, and let the straight line joined from 
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AtoB fall first through the center of the sections. 

I say that CD is parallel to EF. 

For since they are opposite sections of which AB is a diameter, and CD 
touches one of them at A, therefore the straight line drawn through B parallel 




to CD touches the section (i, 44, note). But EF also touches it; therefore CD is 
parallel to EF. 

Then let the straight line from A to B not be through the center of the sec- 
tions, and let AG be drawn as a diameter of the sections, and let HK Iw drawn 
tangent to the section ; therefore HK is parallel to CD, and since the straight 
lines EF and HK touch an hyperbola, therefore they will meet (ii. 25, end). 
And HK is parallel to CD; therefore also the straight lines CD and EF pro- 
duced will meet. And it is evident they are on the same side as the center. 

Proposition 32 

If straight lines meet each of the opposite sections, in one point when touching or in 
two points when ciUting, and, when produced, the straight lines meet, then their 
point of meeting will be in the angle adjacent to the angle containing the section. 



liet there be opposite sections and the straight lines AB and CD dther 
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touching the oppoate sections in one point or cutting th)^ in two pc^ts, and 
let them meet when produced, 

I say that their point of meeting will be in the angle adjacent to the angle 
containing the section. ^ 

Let FG and HK be asymptotes to the sections; therefore AB produced will 
meet the asymptotes (ii. 8). Let it meet them at H and G. And since FK and 
HG are suppose as meeting, it is evident that either they will meet in the 
place under angle HLF or in that under angle KIJ}. And likewise also, if they 
touch (ii. 3). 

Proposition 33 I 

If a straight line meeting one of the opposite sections, when produced both 'Uiays, 
falls outside the section, it will not meet the other section, hut will fall through the 
three places of which one is that contained by the angle containing the section, \ind 
two are those contained by the angle adjacent to the angle containing the section. 
Let there be the opposite sections A and B, and let some straight line CD 



cut A, and, when produced both ways, let it fall outside the section. 

I say that the straight line CD does not meet the section B. 

For let EF and GH be drawn as asymptotes to the sections; therefore CD 
produced will meet the asymptotes (ii. 8). And it only meets them in the points 
E and ti. And so it will not meet the section B. 

And it is evident that it will fall through the three places. For if some straight 
line meets both of the opposite sections, it will meet neither of the' opposite 
sections in two points. For if it meets it in two points, by what has just been 
proved it will not meet the other section. 

Proposition 34 

If some straight line touch one of the opposite sections and a parallel to it be drawn 
in the other section, then the straight line drawn from the point of contact to the 
midpoint of the parallel will be a diameter of the opposite sections. 

Let there be the opposite sections A and B, and let smne straight line CD 
touch one of them A, dt A, and let EF be drawn parallel to CD in the other 
section, and let it be bisected at 0, and let AG be joined. 

I say that AG is a diameter of the opposite sections, 
f vForIf possible, let AHK hte. Therefore the tangent at IT. is par^dl to CD 
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(n.dl). But CDia also parallel toEF; and therefore the tangent at H is parallel 
to EF. Therefore 



and this is impossible ; for 

EG = GF 

Therefore AH is not a diameter of the opposite sections. 
Therefore A B is. 


Proposition 35 

If a diameter in one of the opposite sections bisects some straight line, the straight 
line touching the other section at the end of the diameter will be parallel to the 
bisected straight line. 

Let there be the opposite sections A and B, and let their diameter A B bisect 
the straight line CD in section B at E. 



I say that the tangent to the section at A is parallel to CD. 

For if possible, let DF be parallel to the tangent to the section at A ; therefore 

DG = GF (I. 48). 

But also 

DE=EC. 

Therefore CF is parallel to EG; and this" is impossible; for produced it meets it 
(i. 22). Therefore DF is not jparallel to the tangent to the section at A nor is 
any other straight line exc^t CD. 

■ ' Proposition 36 

If parallel straight lines are drawn, one in each of ike opposite sections, then the 
freight Urie joining their midpoints will he a diameter of the opposite sections. 
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Let there be the opposite sections A and B, and let the straight lines CD and 
EF be drawn, one in each of them, and let them be parallel, and let them both 



be bisected at points O and //, and let GH be joined. \ 

I say that GH is a diameter of the opposite sections. 

For if not, let GK be one. Therefore the tangent to A is parallel to CD 
(ii. 5); and so also to EF. Therefore 

EK=-KF (I. 48); 
and this is impossible, since also 

EH = HF 

Therefore GK is not a diameter of the opposite sections. Therefore GH is. : 

Proposition 37 

If a straight line not through the center cuts the opposite seetions, then the straight 
line joined from its midpoint to the center is a so-called upright diameter of the 
opposite sections, and the straight line drawn from the center parallel to the bisected 
straight line is a transverse diameter conjugate to it. 

Let there be the opposite sections A and B, and let some stniight line CD 
not through the center cut the sections A and B and let it be bisected at E, 
and let Y be the center of the sections, and let YE be joined, and through Y 
let AB be drawn parallel to CD. 

I say that the straight lines AB and EY are conjugate diameters of the 
sections. 

For let DY be joined and produced to F, and let CF be joined. Therefore 

DY-=YF (i. 30). 

But also 

DE=EC; 
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therefore EY is parallel to FC. Lot BA be produced to Q. And ^ce 

DY^YF, 


therefore also 


and so also 


EY-^FQ) 


CG^FO. 

Therefore the tangent at A is parallel to CF (n. 5) ; and so also to EY. There- 
fore EY and AB are conjugate diameters (i. 16). 


Proposition 38 

If two straight lines meeting touch opposite sections, the straight line joined from 
the point of meeting to the midpoint of the straight line joining the points of 
contact will be a so-called upright diameter of the opposite sections, and the straight 
line drawn through the center parallel to the straight line joining the points of 
contact is a transverse diameter conjugate to it. 

Let there be the opposite sections A and B, and CY and YD touching the 
sections, and let CD be joined and bisected at E, and let EY be joined. 

I say that the diameter .BF is a so-called upright, and the straight line drawn 
through the center parallel to CD is a transverse diameter conjugate to it. 

For if possible, let EF be a diameter, and let F be a point taken at random; 
therefore DY will meet EF. Let it meet it at F, and let CF be joined; therefore 



CF will lut the section (i. 32). Let it hit it at A, and through A let AB be 
drawn parallel to CD. Since then EF is a diameter, and bisects CD, it also 
bisects the parallels to it (First Def. i. 4). Therefore 

AG=-GB. 


And mnee 

CE^ED, 

and is on triangle CFD, therefore also 

AG’^GK. 

And so also 

and this is imposable. Therefore EF will not be a diameter. 


pEOPOsnaoN 39 

If two straight littei meeting touch opposite sections, the straight line drawn 
through the center, and the point of meeting, of the tangents bisects the straight line 
joining ^ points of contact. 
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Let there be the oppodte sections A and B, and let two strai^t lines CE and 



ED be drawn touching A and B, and let CD be joined, and let EF be drawn as 
a diameter. ^ 

I say that \ 

CF^FD. 

For if not, let CD be bisected at G, and let GE be joined; therefore GE is a 
diameter (ii, 38). But EF is also; therefore E is the center (i. 31, end). There- 
fore the point of meeting of the tangents is at the center of the sections; and 
this is absurd (ii. 32). Therefore CF is not unequal to FD. Therefore equal. 

Proposition 40 

If two straight lines touching opposite sections meet, and through the point of 
meeting a straight line is drawn, paralM to the straight line joining the points of 
contact, and meeting the sections, then the straight lines drawn from the points of 
meeting to the midpoint of the straight line joining the points of contact touch the 
sections. 

Let there be the opposite sections A and B, and let two straight linos CE and 
ED be drawn touching A and B, and let CD be joined, and through E let FEG 
be drawn parallel to CD, and let CD be bisected at H, and let FH and HG be 
joined. 

I say that FH and HG touch the sections. 

Let EH be joined; therefore EH is an upright diameter, and the straight 
line drawn through the center parallel to CD a transverse diameter conjugate 
to it (ii. 38). And let the center Y be taken, and let A YB be drawn parallel to 
CD; therefore HE and AB are conjugate diameters. And CH has been drawn 



nT dinat ewiae to the seo^d diameter^ and CE has been drawn touching the 
8ectioI^ and meefting the second diameter. Therefore the rectangle EY,YH is 
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equal to the square on the half of the second diameter (i. 38), that is to the 
fourth part of the figure on AB (Second Def. i. 10). And since FE has been 
drawn ordinatewise and FH joined, therefore FH touches the section A (i. 38). 
Likemse then also GH touches section B. Therefore FH and HG touch sec- 
tions A and B. 


Proposition 41 

If in opposite sections two straight lines not through the center cut each other, then 
they do not bisect each other. 

Let there be the opposite sections A and B, and in A and B let the two 
straight lines CB and AD not through the center cut each other at E. 

I say that they do not bisect each other. 

For if possible, let them bisect each other, and let Y be the center of the sec- 
tions, and let EY be joined; therefore EY is a diameter (ii. 37). Let YF be 
drawn through Y parallel to BC; therefore KF is a diameter and conjugate to 



EY (it. 37). Therefore the tangent at F is parallel to EY (First Def. i. 6). Then 
for the same reasons, with HK drawn parallel to AD, the tangent at H is 
parallel to EY; and so also the tangent at F is parallel to the tangent at H ; and 
this is absurd; for it has been shown it also meets it (ii. 31). Therefore the 
straight lines CB and AD not being through the center do not bisect each other. 

Proposition 42 

If in conjugate opposite sections two straight lines not through the center cut each 
other, they do not bisect each other. 

Let there be the conjugate opposite sections A, B, C and D, and in A, B, C 



and D let the two straight lines not through the center, EF and GH, out each 
other aX K. 
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I say that they do not bisect each other. 

For if possible, let them bisect each other, and let the center of the sections 
be F, and let AB be drawn parallel to EF and CD to HG, and let KF be 
joined; therefore KY and AB are conjugate diameters' (u. 37). Likewise YK 
and CD are also conjugate diameters. And so also the tangent at A is parallel 
to the tangent at C ; and this is impossible; for it meets it, since the tangent at 
C cuts the sections A and B (ii. 19), and the tangent at A sections C and 1); it is 
evident also that their point of meeting is in the place under angle AFC 
(ii. 21). Therefore the straight lines EF and GH not being through the center 
do not bisect each other. 


PnoposmoN 43 

If a straight line cuts one of the conjugate opposite sections in two points, land 
through the center one straight line is drawn to the midpoint of the cutting slrawht 
line and another straight line is drawn parallel to the cutting straight line, they will 
be conjugate diameters of the opposite sections. 

Let there be the conjugate opposite sections A, B,C and D, and let some 
straiglit line cut section A at the two points E and F, and let FE be bisected at 
G, and let F be center, and let FO be joined, and let CY be drawn parallel to 
EF. 

I say that A Y and FC are conjugate diameters. 

For since A F is a diameter, and bisects EF, the tangent at A is parallel ^o 



EF (ii. 5) ; and so also to CY. Since then they are opposite actions, and a 
tangent has been drawn to one of them. A, at A, and from the center F one 
straight line FA is joined to the point of contact, and another CY has been 
drawn parallel to the tangent, therefore FA and CY are conjugate diameters; 
for this has been shown before (ii. 20). 


pROPOSiTioit 44 (Pbobmim) 

Given a section of a com, to find a diameter. 

Let there be the given conic section on which are the points A, B, C, D and 
E. llien it is required to find a diameter. 

Let it have b^n done, and let it be CH. Then with DF and EH drawn <»- 
dinatlfwise and produced > 

^ DFmFB, ; 
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aad 

EH^HA (First Def. i. 4), 

If then we 6x the straight lines BD and EA in 
position to be parallel, the points H and F will 
be given. And so HFC will be given in position. 

Then it will be constructed (awrefl^veroi) thus: 
let there be the given conic section on which are 
the points A, B,C,D and E, and let the straight 
lines BD and A be drawn parallel, and be bisected 
at F and H. And the straight line FH joined will 
be a diameter of the section (First Def. i. 4). And 
in the same way we could also find an indefinite 
number of diameters. 


Pboposition 45 (Problem) 

Given an ellipse or hyperbola, to find the center. 

And this is evident; for if two diameters of the section, AB and CD, are 




drawn through (n. 44), the point at which they cut each other will be the center 
of the section, as indica^ below. 

Proposition 46 (Problem) 

Q%ven a section of cone, U) find ^ axis. _ 

I«t the given section of a cone first be a parabola, on which are the pinnts 
F, C and E. Then it is required to find its axis. 

For let AB be drawn as a diameter of it (i. 44). If then AJ5 is an aids, what 
was enjoined would have been done; but if not, let it have been dime, and let 
^jCfbe the a?cMi; the aids CD isparalW to AB (i. 61, end) and bisects 

ithe ^ti;aii^t :line^ j^rawm perpendicular to it (First Def. i. 7). And the perjwn- 
to CD, are also pfipswi^culars to AB ; and so CD bisecta the perpendic- 
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ulars to AB. If then I fix EF, the perpendicular to AB, it will be given in posi* 
tion, and therefore 

ED^DF; 

therefoie the point D is given. Therefore through the 
given point D, CD has been drawn parallel in position 
to AB; therefore CD is given in position. 

Then it will be constructed thus; let there be the 
given parabola on which are the points F, E and A, 
and let AB, a diameter of it, be drawn (ii. 44), and let 
BE be drawn perpendicular to it and let it be pro- 
duced to F. If then 

EB^BF, 

it is evident that AB is the axis (First Def. i. 7) ; but if 
not, let EF be bisected by D, and let CD be drawn 
parallel to AB. Then it is evident that CD is the axis 
of the section; for being parallel to a diameter, that is being a diameter (i. 51, 
end), it bisects EF at right angles. Therefore CD has been found as the axis of 
the given parabola (First Def. i. 7). 

And it is evident that the parabola has only one axis. For if there is another, 
as AB, it will be parallel to CD (i. 51, end). And it cuts EF, and so it also 
bisects it (First Def. i. 4). 

Therefore 

BE=‘BF; 

and this is absurd. 

Proposition 47 (Problem) 

Given an hyperbola or ellipse, io find the axis. 

Let there be the hyperbola or ellipse ABC ; then it is required to find its axis. 
Let it have been found and let it be KD, and K the center of the section; 
therefore KD bisects the ordinates to itself and at right angles (First Def. i. 7). 




Let the perpendicular CDA be drawn, and let KA and KC be joined. Since 
then 


therefore 


CD^DA, 


CK’^KA. 

If then tve fix the given point C, CK will be given. And so the circle described 
TRdth center K and radius KC will also pass throu^ A and will be given in 
And the section ABC is also ^ven in position; therefore the pCint A 
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is ^ven. But the point C is also given; therefore CA is given in position. Also 

CD-^DA, 

therefore the point D is given. But also K is given; therefore DK is given in 
position. 

Then it will be constructed thus; let there be the given hyperbola or ellipse 
ABC, and let K be taken as its center; and let a point C be taken at random on 
the section, and let the circle CEA, with center K and radius KC, be de- 
scribed, and let CA be joined and bisected at D, and let KC, KD, and KA be 
joined, and let KD be drawn through to B. 

Since then 

AD=DC 

and DK is common, therefore the two straight lines CD and DK are equal to 
the two straight lines A D and DK, and 

base KA = base KC. 

Therefore KBD bisects ADC at right angles. Therefore KD is an axis (First 
Def. I. 7). 

Let MKN be drawn through K parallel to CA ; therefore MN is the axis of 
the section conjugate to BK (First Def. i. 8). 

Proposition 48 (Problem) 

Then with these things shown, let it be next in order to show that there are no other 
axes of the same sections. 

For if possible, let there also be another axis KG. Then in the same way as 
before, with AH drawn perpendicular, 

AH^HL (Mrst Def. i. 4); 



and so also 


AK>mKL, 
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therefore 


AK^KC] 


KL-^KC; 

and this is absurd. 

Now that the circle AEC does not hit the section also in another ptnnt be- 
tween the points .A, B and C, is evident in the case of the hyperbola; and in the 
case erf the ellipse let the perpendiculars CR and LS be drawn. Since then 

KC^KL; 

for they are radii; also 


But 


sq. KC^sq. KL. 


and 


sq. Ci?+sq. RK CK, 


therefore 

Therefore 

Again since 
and also 
therefore 


sq. KS+Bq. SL — sq. LK; 

sq. CiB+sq. RK«=sq. i^(S+sq. SL. 

difference between sq. CR and sq. SL=» 
difference between sq. KS and sq. RK. 

rect. MR,RN +sq. RK=Bq. KM, 

rect. MS,SN+aq. SK—aq. KM (Eucl. n. 6), 


rect. MR,RN+Bq. RK^rect. MS,SN+8q. SK. 

Therefore 

difference between sq. SK and sq. KR^^ 
difference between rect. MR,RN and rect. MS,SN. 
And it was shown that 

difference between sq. SK and sq. KR=a 
difference between sq. CR and sq. SL; 

therefore 


I 


difference between sq. CR and sq. SL— 
difference between rect. MR,RN and rect. MS,SN. 
And since CR and LS are qrdinates 

Bq. CR: rect. MR,RN iiBq.SL: rect. MS,SN (i. 21). 
But the same difference was also shown for both; therefore 

sq. Cfi*rect. MR,RN, 


and 


sq. 5L-rect. MS, SN (Eucl. V. 16, 17, 9). 

Therdore the line l/JM is a circle; and this is absurd; for it is supposed an 
ellipse. 


PBOPOsiTzoMr49 (PsoBi.xa()/ 

Owen a of acme and a point net within fhe eection, to draw from tiie point 

a straight Une Umehing the teefion in one point. ^ > 

given section of a cone firit be a pHuabola whose axis is BD. Then it is 
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required to draw a straight line as prescribed from the given point which is not 
within the section. 

Then the given point is either on the line or on the axis or somewhere else 
outside. 

Now let it be on the line, and let it be ^4 , and let it have been done, and let it 

bo AE, and let AD be drawn perpendicular; 
then it will be given in position. And 
BE=BD (i. 35); 

and BD is given; therefore BE is also given. 
And the point B is given; therefore E is also 
given. But A also; therefore AE is given in 
position. 

Then it will be constructed thus: let AD 
be drawn perpendicular from A, and let BE 
be made equal to BD, and let AE be joined. 
Then it is evident that it touches the section 
(i. 33). 

Again let the given point E be on the axis, 
and let it have been done, and let AE be 
drawn tangent, and let AD be drawn perpendicular; therefore 

BE=BD (i. 35). 

And BE is given ; therefore also BD is given. And the point B is given ; therefore 
D is also given. And DA is perpendicular; therefore DA is given in position. 
Thei-efore the point A is given. But also E; therefore AE is given ip position. 

Then it will bo constructed thus: let BD be made equal to BE, and from D 
let DA be drawn perpendicular to ED, and let AE be joined. Then it is evident 




that AE touches (i. 33). 

And it is evident also that, even 
if the given point is the same as B, 
the straight line drawn from B per- 
pendicular touches the section (i. 
17). 

Then let C be the given point, 
and let it have been done, and let 
CA be it, and through C let CF be 
drawn parallel to the axis, that is bi 
BD', therefore CF is given in posi- 
tion. And from A let AE be drawn 
ordinatewise to CF', then 
CG«EG (i. 36). 

And the point G is given; therefore 
E is also given. And EA has been 
Elected ordinatewise, that is, parallel to the tangent at G (i. 32) ; therefore '!'' 
is ^ven in position. Therefore A is also pven; but also C. Therefore GA is 
given in position. 

It wll be constj-ucted. thus: let CF be drawn through C pajrallel to EE, and 
lei EG be made b^ual io CO, and let FA be drawn parallel to the, tangent at G 
(above), and let AC be joined. It is evident then that this will do the prpblem 
(1.33). 
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Ag£im let it be an hypei^bola whose axis is DBC and center and asymp- 
totes HE and HF. Then the given point will be given either on the section or 



on the axis or wdthin angle EHF or in the adjacent place or on one of the 
asymptotes containing the section or in the place between the straight lines 
containing the angle vertical to angle EHF. 

Let the point A first be on the section, and let it have been done, and let AG 
be tangent, and let AD be drawn perpendicular, and let BC be the transverse 
side of the figure; then 

CD:DB::CG:GB (i. 36). 

And the ratio of CD to DB is given; for both the straight lines are given; there- 
fore also the ratio of CG to GB is given. And BC is given; therefore point G is 
given. But also A ; thei'efore AG is given in position. 

It will be constructed thus: let be drawn perpendicular from A, and let 

CGiGB : :CD : DB; 

and let AG be joined. Then it is evident that AG touches the section (i. 34). 

Then again let the given point G be on the axis, and let it have been done, 
and let AG be drawn tangent, and let AD be drawn perpendicular. Then for 
the same reasons 

CG:GB::CD:DB (i. 36). 

And BC is given; therefore the point D is given. And DA is perpendicular; 
therefore DA is given in position. And also the section is given in position; 
therefore the point A is given. But also G; therefore AG is given in position. 

Then it will be constructed thus: let the other things be supposed the same, 
and let it be contrived that 

CGiGB:: CD : DB, 

and let DA be drawn perpendicular, and let AG be joined. Then it is evident 
that AG does the problem (i. 34), and that from G another tangent to the 
Section could be drawn on the other side. 

With the same things supposed let the given point K be in the place inside 
angle EHF, and let it be required to draw a tangent to the section from K. Let 
it have been done, and it be KA, and let KH be joined and produced, and let 
HN be made equal to LH, therefore they are all given. Then also LN will be 
gjven. Then let AM be drawn ordinatewise to MN ; 
then also 


NK iKL : : MN : ML 
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And the ratio of NK to KL is ^ven; therefore also the ratio of NM to ML is 
given. And the point L is given, therefore also M is given. And MA has been 

erected parallel to the tan- 
gent at L; therefore MA is 
given in position. And also 
the section ALB is given in 
position ; therefore the point 
A is given. But K is also 
given; therefore AK is 
given. 

Then it wll be construct- 
ed thus: let the other things 
be supposed the same, and 
the given point K, and KH 
^ be joined and produced, and 
let HN be made equal to HL, and let it be contrived that 

NK : KL ::NM: ML 

and let MA be drawn parallel to the tangent at L (above), and let KA be 
joined; therefore KA touches the section (i. 34). 

And it is evident that a tangent to the section could also be drawn to the 
other side. 

With the same things supposed let the given point F be on one of the 
asymptotes containing the section, and let it be required to draw from F a 
tangent to the section. And let it have been done, and let it be FAE, and 
through A let AD be drawn parallel to EH; then 

DU^DF, 



since also 


FA=d 

And FH is given; therefore also point 



let DA be drawn partdlel to HE, and 

FD 


; (II. 3). 

* is given. And through the given point 
D, DA has been drawn parallel in 
position to EH] therefore DA is given 
in position. And the section is also 
given in position ; therefore the point 
A is given. But F is also given; there- 
fore the straight line FAE is given in 
position. 

Then it will be constructed thus; 
let there be the section AB, and 
as 3 Tnptotes EH and HF, and the 
pven point F on one of the asymp- 
totes containing the section, and let 
FH be bisected at D, and throu^ D 
t FA be joined. And since 
DH, 


therefore also 

FA^AE. 

And so’by thinge shown before, the straight line FAE touches the section 

(ji. 9). 

With the same things supposed, let the given point be in the place under the 
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an^le adjacent to the straight lines containing the section, and let it be IC; it' is 
required then to draw a tangent to the section from K, And let it halve been 



done, and let it be KA, and let KH be joined and produced; then it •will be 
given in position. If then a given point C is taken on the section, and through 
C, CD is drawn parallel to KH, it will be given in position. And if CD is 
bisected at E, and HE is joined and produced, it will be, in position, a diameter 
conjugate to KH (First Dcf. i. 6). Then let HG be made equal to BH, and 
through A let A L be drawn parallel to BH; then because KL and BG are con- 
jugate diameters, and AK a. tangent, and AL a straight line drawn parallel to 
BG, therefore rectangle KH, HL is equal to the fourth part of the figure on BG 
(i. 38). Therefore rectangle KH, HL is given. And KH is given; therefore HL 
is also given. But it is also given in position ; and the point H is given ; therefore 
L is also given. And through L, LA has been drawn parallel in position to BG; 
therefore LA is given in position. And the section is also given in position; 
therefore the point A is given. But also K; therefore AK is given in position. 

Then it will be constructed thus: let the other things be supposed the same, 
and let the given point X be in the aforesaid place, and let KH be joined and 
produced, and let some point C be taken, and let CD be drawn parallel to KH, 
and let CD be bisected by E and let EH be joined and produced, and let HG 
be made equal to BH ; therefore GB b a transverse diameter conjugate to KH L 
(First Def. i. 6). Then let rectangle ifH, HL be made equal to the fourth of 
the figure on BG, and through L let LA be drawn parallel to BO, and let KA be 
joined; then it is clear that KA touches the section by the converse of the 
theorem (i. 38). 

. And if it is’ given in the place between the straight lines FH and HP, the 
problem is impossible. For the tangent will cut GH. And so it will meet both 
FH and HP; and tins is impossible by the things shown in the thirty-first 
tteorem of the first boc^ (i. '31) and in the (bird of this book (ii. 3). 

With the samS things suppo^ let the section be an ellipse, and the given 
pcant A on the sectitm, and let it be requked to draw from A a tangent *to the 
section. Let it have been done, and let it be AG, and let AD be drawn from A 
ordinatewise to the wds BC ; then the point D will be given, and 

CD:DBiV€!GtGB{i.S&). 

Ubid ‘dlie ratio CH ih DB is given; the^ore the ratio of CG to GB is 
givm. ^erefore the point 0 is ipven. But also A ; tberefmv AG is (pvm In 
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Then it will be ccmstructed thus: let AD be drawn perpendicular, and let 

CGiGB::CD:DE, 

and let AO be joined. Then it is 
evident that AG touches, as also in 
the case of the hyperbola (i. 34). 

Then again let the given point 
be Kf and let it be required to 
draw a tangent. Let it have been 
done, and let it be KA, and let the 
straight line KLH be joined to the 
center H and produced to N; then 
it will be given in position. And if AM is drawn ordinate wise, then 
NK:KL::NM: ML (i. 36). 

And the ratio olNK: KL is given ; therefore the 
ratio of MN to LM is also given. Therefore 
the point M is given. And MA has been erect- 
ed ordinatewise; for it is parallel to the tan- 
gent at L; therefore MA is given in position. 
Therefore the point A is given. But also K; 
therefore KA is given in position. 

And the construction (awOeais) is the same 
as for the preceding. 



Proposition 60 (Problem) 

Given the section of a cone^ to draw a tangent which will make with the axis, on the 
same side as the seciionf an angle equal to a given acute angle. 

Let the section of a cone first be a parabola whose axis is AB; then it is re- 
quired to draw a tangent to the section which will make with the axis AB, on 
the same side as the section, an angle equal to the given acute angle. 

Let it have been done, and let it be CD; therefore angle BDC is given. Let BC 



perpenfcUciilw; then the ai^sle at B is also ^ven. Jlierefore the ratio 
id DM to BC is OTen. But the ratio of Bp to BA is ii^ven; therefore also the 
ratio of ^B to BC is given. And the angle at B is given; th^oto angle B^C 
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is also given. And it is in position with respect to BA and the given point A ; 
therefore CA is given in position. And the section is also given in position; 
therefore the point C is given. And CD touches; therefore CD is given in 
position. 

Then the problem will be constructed thus: let the given section of a cone 
first be a parabola whose axis is AB, and the given acute angle, angle EFG, and 
let some point E be taken on EF, and let EG be drawn perpendicular, and let 
FG be bisected by //, and let IIE be joined, and let angle BAC be constructed 
equal to angle GHE, and let BC be drawn perpendicular, and let AD be inade 
equal to BA, and let CD be joined. Therefore CD is tangent to the seeffcion 
(i. 33). ^ 

I say thm that 

angle CDiS*= angle EFG. 

For since 

FG .GH : : DB . BA 

and 

HG:GE::AB: BC, 

therefore ex aequali 

FG:GE::DB: BC, 

And the angles at G and B are right angles, therefore 

angle at angle at D. 

Let the section be an hyperbola, and let it have been done, and let CD be 
tangent, and let the center of the section Y be taken, and let CF be joined, and 
let CE be perpendicular; therefore the ratio of rectangle YE, ED to the square 
on CE is given; for it is the same as the transverse to the upright (i. 37). And 
the ratio of the square on CE to the square on ED is given; for each of the 
rectangles CD, DE and DE, EC is given. Therefore the ratio of rectangle YE, 
ED to the square on ED is 
given; and so also the ratio of 
YE to ED is given. And the 
angle at E is given; therefore 
the angle at Y is also given. 

Then some straight line CY 
has been drawn across in 
position with respect to the 
straight line YE and to the 
given point F at a given 
angle; therefore CF is given 
in position. And the section 
is also given in position; therefore the point C is given. And CD has been 
drawn across as tangent; therefore CD is given in position. 

Let the asymptote to the section FF be drawn; therefore CD produced will 
meet the asymptote (n. 3). Let it meet it at F. Therefore 

angle FDF> angle FYD 

Therefore, few* the construction, the given acute angle will have to be greater 
than half the angle contained by the asymptotes. 

Tlifett the problem will be constructed thqs: let there be the given hyperbola 
ryhds® Axis is AB, and asymptote YF, and the given acute angle KHG greater 
tl^ 5d!lgle AFF, and let 
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angle jfiC//L= angle AYF, 
and let AF be drawn from A perpendicular to AB, and let some point G be 



M H 


taken on GH, and let GK be drawn from it perpendicular to HK. Since then 

angle FYA = angle LHK, 
and also the angles at A and K are right, therefore 

YAiAF : : HK : KL 
HK : KL>JIK : KG\ 

therefore also 

YA : AF>HK : KG. 

And so also 

sq. YA : sq. AF>sq. HK : sq. KG. 

But 

sq. YA : sq. AF : : transverse : upright (ii. 1); 

therefore also 

transverse : upright >sq. HK : sq. KG. 

If then we shall contrive that 

sq. YA :Bq. AF : : some other : sq. KG, 
it will be greater than the square on HK. I^et it be the rectangle MK, KH; and 
let GM be joined. Since then 

sq. MK>T&:t. MK, KH, 

tli.©r©for© 

sq. MK : sq. /fOrect. MK, KH : sq. KG 
>sq. YA : sq. AF. 

And if we shall contrive that 


sq. MK : sq. KG : : sq. YA : some other, 
it will be to a magnitude less than the square aa. AF] and the straight line 
joined from Y to the point taken will make similar triangles, and therefore 

angle FKA> angle GMK. 

Let angle AYC be made equal to angle GMK; therefore YC will cut the sec- 
tion (n.__ 2)-. Let at] cut it at O, and from C let CD be drawn tangent to the 
section (n. 49), and CE drawn perpendicular; therefore triangle CYE is mmilar 
to triangle GMK. Therefore 

sq. YE ; sq. EC : : sq. MK r sq. KG. 
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and 


transverse : upright : : rect. YE, ED : sq. EC (i. 37), 


transverse : upright : : rect. MK,KH : sq. KG. 

And inversely 

sq. CE : rect. YE, ED : : sq. GK : rect. MK,KH; 
therefore ear aequali 

sq. YE : rect. YE, ED : : sq. MK ; rect. MK,KH. 
And therefore 


YE : ED ::MK: KH. 


But also we had 


CE:EY::GK : KM; 

therefore ear aeqimli 

CE : ED:: GK: KH. 

And the angles at E and K are right angles; therefore 

angle at Z) = angle GHK. 

Let the section be an ellipse whose axis is AB. Then it is required to draw a 
tangent to the section which with the axis will contain, on the same side as the 
section, an angle equal to the given acute angle. 

Let it have been done, and let it be CD. Therefore angle CDA is given. Let 
CE be drawn peri>endicular; therefore the ratio of the square on DE to th^ 
square on EC is given. Let F be the center of the section, and let CY be joined. 
Then the ratio of the square on CE to the rectangle DE, J&F is given ; for it is 
the same as the ratio of the upright to the transverse (i. 37), and therefore the 
ratio of the square on DE to rectangle DE, J?F is given ; and therefore the ratio 
of DE to EY is given. And of DE to EC; therefore also the ratio of CE to EY 
is given. And the angle at E is right; therefore the angle at F is given. And it 
is given with respect to a straight line given in position and to a given point; 
therefore the point C is ^ven. And from the given point C let CD be drawn 
tangent; therefore CD is given in position. 




Then the problem will be constructed thus: let there be the given acute 
angle FGH, and let some pdmt F be taken on FO, and let FH be drawn peiv 
pmdieular, and let it be contrived that 

upright : transverse : : sq. FH : rect. OH,HK, 
m»d let KF be joined, and let F be the center of the sectiem, addict ang^ A YC 
be CKm^ructed cqu^ to angle GKF, add let CD be drawn taJagent to the 
neetion '(n. 49). ■ ■ > 

I say that CD does the problem, that is, 

^ FGH. 
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therefore also 
But also 


YE : EC ::KH: FH, 
sq. YE : sq. EC : : sq. KH : sq. FH. 


sq. EC : rect. DE,EY : : sq. FH : rect. KH, HG; 
for each is the same ratio as that of the upright to the transverse (i. 37, and 
above). And ex aeguali] therefore 

sq. YE : rect. DE,EY : : sq. KH : rect. KH,HG. 

And therefore 


YE : ED I'.KH : HG. 

But also 

YE:EC::KH: FH ; 

ex aequali, therefore 

DE : EC ::HG: FH. 

And the sides about the right angles are proportional; therefore 

angle CZ)F= angle FGH. 

Therefore CD does the problem. 


Proposition 51 (Problem) 

Given a section of a cone, to draw a tangent which with the diameter drawn through 
the point of contact mil contain an angle equal to a given acute angle. 

Let the given section of a cone first be a parabola whose axis is A B, and the 
given angle H ; then it is required to draw a tangent to the parabola w'hich with 




the diameter from the point of contact will contain an angle equal to the 
an^e at H. 

Let it have been done, and let CD be drawn a tangent making with the 
diameter EC drawn throu^ the pcant of contact angle ECD equal to angle H, 
and let CD meet the axis at D (i. 24). Since then AD is parallel to EC (t. 51, 
end), 

\ , . angle ABC* an^ FCB. 

But ECD forit is equal to ang^ H ; ther^ore angle ADC is also 

fftvaa. 

Then it will be odindrueted thus: let there be a parabda whose ans is jAP 
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and the given angle H. Let CD be drawn a tangent to the section makibg with 
the axis the angle ADC equal to angle H (ii. 50), and through C let EC be 
drawn parallel to AB. Since then 

angle //wangle ADC, 
and 


therefore also 


angle A DC “angle ECD, 


angle //== angle ECD. 

Let the section be an h3T)erbola whose axis is AB, and center E, and as;^p- 
tote ET , and the given acute angle Q, and let CD be tangent, and let CJf be 
joined doing the problem, and let CG be drawn perpendicular. ThereforeUhe 
ratio of the transverse to the upright is given; and so also the ratio of rectai^le 
EG,GD to the square on CG (i. 37). Then let some given straight line F/fme 
laid out, and on it let there be described a segment of a circle admitting an 
angle equal to angle Q (Eucl. iii. 33) ; therefore it will be greater than a semi- 
circle (Eucl. III. 31). And from some point K of those on the circumference let 
KL be drawn perpendicular making 



and let FK 
but also 


rect. FL, LH : sq. LK : : transverse : upright, 
and KH be joined, Since then 

angle FKH = an^e ECD, 


and 


lect. EG,GD : sq, GC : : transverse : upright, 


leot. FL, LH : sq. UH : : transverse : upright. 
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therefore triangle KFL is similar to triangle ECG, and triangle FHK to triangle 
BCD} And so 

angle IIFK — angle CED. 

Then it will be constructed thus: let there be the given hyperbola AC, and 
axis AB, and center E, and given acute angle Q, and let the given ratio of the 
transverse to the upright be the same as YZ to YW, and let WZ be bisected at 

U, and let a given straight line FH be 
laid out, and on it let there be described 
a segment of a circle, greater than 
semicircle and admitting an angle equal 
to angle Q (Eucl. iii. 31, 33), and let it 
be FKH, and let the center of the circle 
U iV be taken, and from N let NO be 
drawn perpendicular to FH, and let NO 
be cut at P in the ratio of UW to WY, 
and through P let PK be drawn paral- 
lel to FH, and from K let KL be drawn 
perpendicular to FH produced, and let 
FK and KH be joined, and let LK be 
produced to M, and from N let NX be 
drawn perpendicular to it; therefore it 
is parallel to FH. And therefore 
NP :P0 or UW :WY :: XK : KL. 

And doubling the antecedents 

ZW : WY : MK : KL; 

componervio 

ZY YW::ML.LK. 

But 

ML : LK : rect. ML,LK : sq. LK; 

therefore 

ZY:YW\: rect. ML,LK : sq. LK rect. FL,LH : sq. LK (Eucl. m. 36). 



M 

N 

X 

P 

K 




w 


‘Pappus, in lemma IX to this book: “Let triangle ABC be similar to triangle DEF, and 
triangle AGB to DEII; the result is 

rect. BC, CG : sq. CA : : rect. EF, FH : sq. DF. 



“For rince because of similaiity 

whole angle A « whole angle D, 
and angle £ A O' angle £Z>H, 

therefore remaining angle GAC —remaining angle HDF. 

But also angle C.:*: angle F; 

therefo5p GC;CA::HF:FD 

Butalso BC-.CAi'.EFiFD; 

therefore also compounded ratio is the same with compounded. Therefore 
rect. BCfCQ : sq. CA : : root. EF, FH : aq. FD.” 
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ZY : YW : : transverse : upri^t; 

therefore also 

rect. FL,LH : sq. LK : : transverse : upright. 

Then let A T be dra%vn from A perpendicular to AB. Since then 
sq. i^.4 : sq. .dr : : transverse : upright (ii. 1), 

and also 

transverse : upright : : rect. FL,LH : sq. LK, 

and 

sq. FL : sq. LX > rect. FL,LH : sq. LK, 

therefore also 

sq. FL : sq. LK>sq. BA : sq. AT. 

And the angles at A and L are right angles; therefore 

angle P< angle E. 

Thaa let angle A EC be constructed equal to angle LFK ; therefore EC will me^t 
the section (ii. 2). Let it meet it at C. Then let CD be drawn tangent from C 
(n. 49), and let CG be drawn perpendicular; then 

transverse : upright : : rect. EG,GD : sq. CG (i. 37). 

Therefore also 

rect. FL,LH : sq. LK : : rect. EG,GD : sq. CG 
therefore triangle KFL is similar to triangle ECG, and triangle KHL to tri- 
angle CGD, and triangle KFH to triangle CED. And so I 

angle LCD wangle PX//= angle Q. 

And if the ratio of the transverse to the upright is equal to equal, KL 
touches the circle FKH (Eucl. iii. 37), and the straight line joined from the 
center to K will be parallel to FH and itself will do the problem. 

Proposition 52 

If a straight line touches an. ellipse making an angle with the diameter drawn 
trough the point of contact, it is not less than the angle adjacent to the one con- 
tained by the straight lines deflected at the middle of the section. 

Let there be an ellipse whose axes are AB and CD, and center E, and let AB 
be the major axis, and let the straight line 
GFL touch the section, and let AC, CB, and 
FE be joined, and let BC be produced to L. 

I say that angle LFE is not less than angle 
LCA. 

For FE is either parallel to LB or not. 

Let it Srst be parallel; and 

AE^EB\ 

therefore also 

AH-=HC. 

And FE is a diameter; therefore the tangent at F is parallel to AC (ii. 6). But 
also FE is parallel to LB) therefore FHCL is a parallelogram, and therefore^ 

angle LFX a: angle I/CH. ; 

And since AE and EB are each greater than EC, angle ACB is obtuse; thei^ 
ifxce angle LCA is acute. And so also an^e LFK. And therefore angle OFB, is 
obtuse. ■ 

Then let EF not be ptnalki to LB, and let FK be drawn perpendicular; 
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therefore LBE is not equal to angle FEA. But 

rt. angle at E—vi. angle at K‘, 
therefore it is not true that 

sq. BE ; sq. EC : : sq. EK : sq. KF. 

But 

sq. BE : sq. EC ; : rect. AE,EB : sq. EC : : transverse : upright (i. 21 ) 
and 

transverse : upright : : rect. GK,KE : sq. KF (i. 37). 

Therefore it is not true that 

rect. GK,KE : sq. KF : : sq. KE : sq. KF. 

Therefore GK is not equal to KE. Let there be laid out a segment of a circle 




MUN admitting an angle equal to angle ilCB (Eucl. in. 33) ; and angle ACB is 
obtuse; therefore Afl7JV is a segment less than a semicircle (Eucl. in. 31). Then 
let it be contrived that 


GKiKE:: NX: XM, 

and from X let UXY be drawn at right angles, and let NU and UM be joined, 
and let MN be bisected at T, and let OTP be dra^^'n at right angles; therefore 
it is a diameter. Let the center be R, and from it let RS be drawn perpendicular, 
and ON and OM be joined. Since then 

angle MON wangle ACB, 

and AB and MN have been bisected, the one at E and the other at T, and the 
angles at E and T are right angles, therefore triangles OTN and BEC are 
similar. Therefore 

sq. TN : sq. TO : : sq. BE : sq. EC. 

And since 


and 


TR=SX, 


therefore 


BO>SU, 

RO : TR>SU : SX; 


and eonmiendo 

RO : OT<SU ; UX. 

And, doubling tha antecedents, therefore 

PO:TO<YU:VX. 


And aeparando 


PT’.TOkYXiUX. 
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But 

PT : TO :: sq. TN isq. TO :: sq. BE : sq. EC : : transverse : upright (i. 21), 
and 


transverse : upright : : rect, GK, KE : sq. KF (i. 37) ; 

therefore 

rect. GK,KE : sq. KF<YX : XU 

<rect. YX,XU : sq. XU 
<rect. NX,XM : sq. XU. 

If then we contrive it that 

rect. GK,KE : sq. KF : : rect. MX,XN : some other, 
it will be greater than the square on X U. Let it be to the square on XW. Sipce 
then 

GK : KE : : NX : XM, 
and KF and YW are perpendicular, and 

rect. GK,KE : sq. KF : : rect. MX,XN : sq. XW, 

therefore 

angle GFJS = angle MWN. 

Therefore 

angle MUN or angle .4C'jB>angIe GFE, 
and the adjacent angle LFH is greater than angle LCH. 

Therefore angle LFH is not loss than angle LCH. 


Proposition 53 (Problem) 


Given an ellipse, to draw a tangent which will make with the diameter drawn 
throvtgh ike point of contact an angle equal to a given acute angle; then it is re~ 
quired that the given acute angle he not less than the angle adjacent to the angle 
contained by the straight lines deflected at the middle of the section. 

Let there be the given ellipse whose major axis is AB and minor axis CD, 
and center E, and let AC and CB be joined, and let angle U be the given angle 



not less than angle ACG; and so also angle ACB is not less than angle Y. 
Therefore angle U is either greater than or equal to angle ACG. 

Let it first be equal; and through E let EK be drawn parallel to BC, and 
throu^ K let KH be drawn tangent to the section (ii. 49). Since then 

AE-=EB, 

and 

AE:EB::AF : FC, 

therefois 

AF*-FC. 
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And KE is a diameter; therefore the tangent to the section at K, that is HKG, 
is parallel to CA (n. G). And also EK is parallel to GB; therefore KFCG is a 
parallelogram; and therefore 

angle GA/«’= angle GCF. 

And angle GCF is equal to the given angle, that is U ; therefore also 

angle GKE= angle U. 

Then let 

angle 17 > angle ACG; 

then inversely 

angle Y < angle ACB. 

Let a circle be laid out, and let a segment be taken from it, and let it be MNP 
admitting an angle equal to angle F, and let MP be bisected at O, and from 0 
let NOR be drawn at right angles to MP, and let NM and NP be joined; there- 
fore 

angle MAP <anglc ACB. 

But 

angle MAO = half angle MNP, 

and 

angle ACA^half angle ACB; 

therefore 

angle MAO < angle ACE. 

And the angles at E and O arc right angles, therefore 

AE : EC>6M : ON. 



And so also 


But 

and 


sq. AE : sq. EC>%q. MO : sq. NO. 
sq. A25=»rect. AE,EB, 

sq. MO— reel. MO, OP=rect. NO, OR (Eucl. in. 35); 


therefore 

rect. AE,EB ; sq. EC or transverse : upright (i. 21)>PO : ON. 
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TW'let it be tkat 

transverse : upright : : QA ' : A'X', 
and let QX' be bisected at Y'. Since then 

transverse : upright >jBO : ON, 

also 

QA' : A'X'>RO : ON. 

And componmdo 

QX' : X'A'>BN : NO. 

Let the center of the circle be W; and so also 

rX' : X'A'>WN : NO. 

And separando 

A'Y' :A'X'>WO :ON. 

Then let it be contrived that 

A'Y' : A'X' ::WO: less than ON 
such as 10, and let IX and XT and WZ be drawn parallel. 
Therefore 

A'Y' : A'X' ::WO:OI::ZS: SX; 

and componmdo 

Y'X ' : X'A' ::ZX: XS. 


And doubling the antecedents, 

QX ' : X'A' ::TX: XS. 

And separando i 

QA ' : A'X' or transverse: upright ::TS: SX. 

Then let MX and XP be joined, and let &ngh A EK be constructed on straight 
line AE at point E equal to angle MPX, and through K let KH be drawn 
touching the section (ii. 49), and let KL be dropped ordinatewise. Since then 

angle MPX* angle AEK, 
and 

rt. angle at 5=®rt. angle at L, 

therefore triangle XSP is equiangular with triangle KEL. ' 

And 

transverse : upright ::TS : SX : : rect. TS,SX : 
sq. SX '. : rect. MX,SP : sq. SX’, 

therefore triangle KLE is similar to triangle SXP, and triangle MXP to 
triangle KHE, and therefore 

angle JV/XP= angle EKE. 

But 

angle JlfXP*angIe MArP=angle F; 

therefore also 

angle HKE^m^ Y. 

And therefore 

adjacent angfe adjacent angle U. 

Therefore GH has been drawn' across tangent to l^e section and makii^ 
with the diameter KE, drawn through the point of contact, angle OKE equal 
to the given angle U ; and this it was required to do. 
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Proposition 1 

If straight lines, touching a section of a cone or circumference of a circle, meet, and 
diameters are drawn through the points of contact meeting the tangents, the re- 
sulting vertically related triangles will be equal. 

Let there be the section of a cone or circumference of a circle AB, and let AC 
and BD, meeting at E, touch AB, and let the diameters of the section CB and 



DA be drawn through A and B, meeting the tangents at C and D. 

I say that 

trgl. ylD£«trgl. EBC. 

For let AF be drawn from A parallel to BD] therefore it h^ been dropped 
ordinatewise (i. 32). Then in the case of the parabola 
pUg. ADBF ACF (i. 42) , 
and, Tyfth the coiknon area AEBF subtracted, 

trgl. AM«trgl CM. 

^ in the case d the others let the (hameters meet at Cffliter 6, Since then 

731 
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AF has been dropped ordinatewise, and AC touches, 

rect. FG, BG (i. 37). 



Therefore 
therefore also 


FG:GB::BG: GC; 

FG.GC:: sq. FG : sq. GB (Eucl. vi. 20). 


sq. FG : sq. GB : : trgl. AGF : trgl. DGB (Eucl. vi. 19), 

and 

FG:GC:: trgl. AGF : trgl. AGC) 
trgl. AGF : trgl. AGC : : trgl. AGF : trgl. DGB. 

Therefore 

trgl. ^0(7= trgl. DGB. 

Let the common area DGBE be subtracted; therefore as remainders, 

trgl. AED=\,rg\. CEB. 


Proposition 2 

With the same things supposed, if some point is taken on the section or circumfer- 
ence of a circle, and through it parallels to the tangents are draum as far as the 
diameters, then the quadrilateral produced on one of the tangents and one of the 
diameters will be equal to the triangle produced on the same tangent and the other 
diameter. 

For let there be a section of a cone or circumference of a circle AB and let 
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AEC and BED be tangents, and AD and BC diameters, and let some point G 




be taken on the section, and GKL and GMF be drawn parallel to the tangents. 
I say that 

trgl. yl7il/ = quadr. CLGI. 

For triangle GKM has been shown equal to quadrilateral AL (i. 42, 43), let 
the common quadrilateral IK be added or subtracted, and 

trgl. ^/M=quadr. 


Proposition 3 

With the same things supposed, if two points are taken on the section or circumfer- 
ence of a circle, and through them parallels to the tangents are drawn as far as the 
diameters, the quadrilaterals produced by the straight lines drawn, and standing on 
the diameters as bases, are equal to each other. 

For let there be the section and tangents and diameters as said before, and 
let two points at random F and G be taken on the section, and through F let 
the straight lines FHKL and NFIM he drawn parallel to the tangents, and 
ithrough G the straight lines GXO and HPR. 

I say that 

quadr. 2i(?“quadr. MH, 

' ’EutoCiua, commenting, gives the proof for another and important case: “It must be 
remarked that, if the point 0 is taken between A and B so that the parallels are, for instuiee, 



m 
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For since it has 
and 
and 

therefore also 


quadr. LiV-quadr. RN. 
already been shown that 

trgl. RPA = quadr. CG (iii. 2), 

trgl. AAf/= quadr. CF (in. 2), 

trgl. /eP.A = trgl. ^Jlf/+quadr. PM, 

quadr. CG* quadr. CF+ quadr. PM; 


MIGI and WK, one must draw LK to the section, at N for instance, and through N i 



is similar to triSgteSS bSSsfSt? is patallel to ITX- but it is ali» 
equal to it because AC is a tangent, and GAT fa pamllel to lt.SAfJ?fardi^; 2 i 
.. OK»KN. ' 

SmMthen tl»l- quadr. KC- teal JTAf <7 

with the common quadrilateral AG subtracted, as renmindere 
T* _jii 1..W **■**• “quadr. CG.” 



and so 
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quadr. CG^quadr. C£r+quadr. RF. 
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Let the conmoe qu«lrilate™l Cff be eubtrMted; therefere ae lemeindei, 

Ar.,^ +K f quadr. HM. 

Ana therefore as wholes 

quadr, Z,iV«= quadr. RN. 

Proposition 4 

oppoMfe seciions meet each, other, and diameters are 

toejeeC »< «« 

sections A and B, and let the tangents to them AC 
^d S^meet &tC, and let D be the centw of the sections and let AB and CD 

1 say that 

trgl. A(?Z)»trgl. fiDF, 

_ ' ' ^ trgl. ^C/'-trgl. SCO. 

’dJt>«i}& (i. 80 ), 


m 
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trgl. AGi)-trgl. DHL (Eucl. vi. 19). 



But 

therefore also 
And so also 


trgl. DHL = trgl. BDF (in. 1); 
trgl. AGD=trgl. BDF 
trgl. ACF=trgl. BCO. 


Proposition 5 

If two straight lines touching opposite sections meet, and some point is taken on 
either of the sections, and from it two straight lines are drawn, the one parallel to 
the tangent, the other parallel to the line joining the points of contact, then the 
triangle prodvoed by them on the diameter drawn through the point of meeting 
differs from the triangle cut off at the point of meeting of the tangents by the tri- 
angle cut off on the tangent and the diameter drawn through the point of contact. 

Let there be the opposite sections A and B whose center is C, and let tan- 
gents ED and DF meet at D, and let EF and CD be joined, and let CD be pro- 



duced, and let FC and EC be joined and produced, and let some point 6 be 
taken on the section, and throu^ it let HGKL be drawn parallel to EF, and 
CrAf parallel to DF. 

I say thft triangle GHM differs from triangle KHD by trian^e KLF. 

For mnce'CD has been showp tb be a diameter of the opposite sections (n. 
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39, 38), and EF to be an ordinate to it (n. 38; First Def* i. 5), and GH has been 



drawn parallel to EF, and MG parallel to DF, therefore triangle GHM differs 
from triangle CLH by triangle CDF (i. 45, or i. 44, according to the case). And 
so triangle GHM differs from triangle KHD by triangle KLF, 

And it is evident that 

trgl. ALF = quadr. MGKD, 


Proposition 6 

With (he same things supposed, if some point is taken on one of the opposite sec- 
tions, and from it parallels to the tangents arc drawn meeting the tangents and the 
diameter Sy then the quadrilateral produced hy them on one of the tangents and on 
one of the diameters will be equal to the triangle produced on the same tangent and 
the other diameter. 

Let there be opposite sections of which AFC and BED are diameters, and let 
AF and BG touch the section AB meeting each other at H, and let some point 
K be taken on the section, and from it let KML and KNX be drawn parallel 
to the tangents. 

I say that 

quadr. /iCF==trgl. AIN, 

Now since AB and CD are opposite sections, and AF, meeting BD, touches 



section AB, and KL has boon drawn parallel to AF, therefore 
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AIN aoquadr. KF (m. 2)* 

Proposition 7 

With the same Hungs supposed, if points are taken on each of the sections, and from 
them parallels to the tangents are drawn meeting the tangents and the diameters, 
then the quadrilaterals produced by the straight lines drawn and standing on the 
diameters as bases will be equed to each other. 

For let the aforesaid things be supposed, and let points K and L be taken on 
both sections, and through them let MKPRY and NSTLQ be drawn parallel 
to AF, and NIOKX and YWULZ parallel to BG. 

I say that what was said in the enunciation %vill be so. 



For ance 

trgl. v407=quadr. RO (m. 2), 

^Another and important case where the point K falls between C and D is given by Eutocius 
in his commentary to this proposition. It is as follows: . . and let CPR be drawn from C 
tangent to the section; then it is evident that it is parallel to A F and ML (i. 44, note). And 
since it has been shown in the second theorem (lu, 2) in the figure of the hyperbola that 

trgl. PJVC = quadr. LP (iii. 2, note), 
let the common quadrilateral MP be added; therefore 

trgl. MKN ^qu&dr, MLRC, 

Let there be added the common triangle CRE, which is equal to triangle AEF by i. 44, note 
(and I. 30), therefore 



whole trgl. ilfi^L»trgL MKN +tri^i, AEF^ 
With common triangle KMN subtracted, as remainders 

trgl. »quadr. KLEN. 

Jj»t the common quadrilateral FBNI be added; therefore, in whole, 

trgl. A/AT-quadr. KLFI. 

And likewise also ^ 
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let the quadrilaterarj^O be added to both; therefore 

whole trgl. A£IF«quadr. KE. 

But also 

trgl, BG£?=*quadr. LE (in. 5, note); 

and 

trgl. AEF^tx^. BGE (in. 1); 

therefore 

quadr. L^=quadr. IKRE. 

Let the common quadrilateral NE he added; therefore as wholes 

whole quadr. T/iC = quadr. IL, 

and also 

quadr. KU = quadr. RL. 


Proposition 8 

With the same things supposed, instead of K and L let there be taken the 
points C and D at which the diameters hit the sections, and through them let 
the parallels to the tangents be drawn. 

I say that 

quadr. quadr. FC 

and 

quadr. X/ = quadr. OT, 



For since it was shown 

trgl. 4G^»trgl. HBF (in. 1), 

and the straight line from A to B is parallel to the straight line from G to F/ 
therefore 

AE:EG:\BE-. EF; 

and converiendo 


EA : AG ::EB: BF. 


And also 


CA :AE:-.DB: BE-, 


‘For the point H falls within the angle AEB (ii. 25), and the straight line drawn from H 
to the midpoint of AB, that is iS, is a ^ameter (ii. 29), and must therefore pass through E 
(i. 51, end). An analogouB series of propositions is found for the opposite sections: ii. 32, 
88,39. 

Then, ^ce trgl. (?£rA<>»'trgL FHB, 

therefore trgl. GFA. 

m>eir bases are the same, therefore their heights ate equal (Eucl. vi. 1). 
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for each is double the other; therefore ex aequali 

CA:AG : i DB : BF. 

And the triangles are similar because of the parallels ; therefore 

trgl. CTA : trgl. AHO : : trgl. XBD : trgl. HBF (Eucl. vi. 19). 
And alternately; but 

trgl. AHG =trgl. HBF (in. 1); 

therefore 


trgl. CTA =trgl. XBD. 
As parts of these it was shown 

trgl. AHG ^trgl HBF; 
therefore also as remainders 

quadr. D/f = quadr. CH. 


And so also 


quadr. quadr. CF. 
And since CO is parallel to AF, 

trgl. COE ’=trg]. AEF. 

And likewise also 

trgl. DEI = trgl BEG. 

But 

trgl. BEG =trgl AEF (m. 1); 

therefore also 

trgl. COE = trgl DEI. 

And also 

quadr. D(?= quadr. CF (above). 

Therefore, as wholes, 

quadr. A/ = quadr. OT. 


Proposition 9 


With the same things supposed, if one of the points is between the diameters, 
as K, and the other is the same with one of the points C and D, for instance C, 
and the parallels are drawn, I say that 

trgl. CEO = quadr. KE, 

and 


quadr. LO^ quadr. LM. 



And this is evident. For since it was shown 

trgl. CEO = trgj. AEF, 
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and 

therefore also 
And so also 
and 


trgl. quadr. KE (iii. 5, note), 

trgl. C,EO = quadr. KE. 
trgl. CRM = quadr. KO, 
quadr. JCC= quadr. LO. 


Proposition 10 

With the same things supposed, let K and L be taken not as points at which 
the diameters hit the sections. 

Then it is to be shown that 

quadr. LTRY = quadr. QYKI. 

For since the straight lines A F and BG touch, and AE and BE are diameters 



through the points of contact, and LT and KI are parallel to the tangents, 
trgl. Tt/F = trgl. 17QL+trgl. EFA (i. 44). 

And likewise also 

trgl. A'AT=trgl. X/JIA'+trgl. BEG. 

But 

trgl. AFA=trgl. BEG (rat 1); 
trgl. TUE-tTg\. 17gL=trgl. XEI-tr^. XRK. 

Therefore 

trgl. TUE +trgl. XRK =trg\. XEI +trgl UQL. 

Let the common area KXEULY be added; therefore 

quadr. LrAF= quadr. Q FA/. 

Proposition 11 

With the same things supposed, if some point is taken on either of the sections, and 
from it parallels are dravm, one parallel tp the tangent and the other parallel to the 
s^r^ht Urn joinip,g the points of contact, then the triangle produced by them on 
diameter drgum through the point of meeting . qf the tangents differs from the iri^ 
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angle cut off on the tangent and the diameter drawn through the point of contact 
by the triangle cut off at the point of meeting of the tangenia. 

Let there be the opposite sections AB and CD, and let the tangents AE and 
DE meet at E, and let the center be H, and let AD and EHO be joined, and let 
some point B be taken at random on the section AB, and through it let BFL be 
drawn parallel to AG, and BM parallel to AE. 

I say that triangle BFM differs from triangle AKL by triangle KEF. 

For it is evident that AD is bisected by EH (ii. 39, and ii. 29), and that EH is 
a diameter conjugate to the diameter drawn through H parallel to AD (ii. 38) ; 
and so AG is an ordinate to EG (First Def. i. 6). 

Since then GE is a diameter, and AE touches, and AO is an ordinate, anj: 
with point B taken on the section, BF has been dropped to EG parallel to Ai 




and BM parallel to AE, therefore it is clear that triangle BMF differs from 
triangle LHF by triangle HAE (i. 45; i. 43).’ And so also triangle BMF differs 
from triangle AKL by triangle KFE. 

And it has been proved at the same time that 

quadr. BKEM =trgl. LKA 

Proposition 12 

With the (fame (hinge being so, if on one of the eectiona two points are taken, and 
paraUds are drawn from eat^ of them, likewiae the quadrilaterals product by 
them mil be equal. 

is, in the first case, 

tri^. LllP+tr^, HAS (i. 45); 

in the secoxul esse, only the more general statement "differs” holds tnw (i. 48). It will be 
abi^eied th^ are different eases cf i. 48 imd i. 45 from those given in the text itself. 
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For let there be the same things as before, and let the points B and K be 
taken at random on section AB^ and through them let LBMN and KXOUP 



be draAvn parallel to -AD, and BXR and LKS parallel to AE. 
I say that 

quadr. BP«quadr. KR. 

For since it has been shown 

trgl. AOP= quadr, KOES (iii. 11, end) 
and 

trgl, AAfA^^quadr. BMER (m. 11, end), 
therefore, as remainders, either 

quadr. if P— quadr. BO « quadr. MP 


or 


quadr. KB+quadr. BO* quadr. MP. 

And, with the common quadrilateral BO added or subtracted, 
quadr. BP* quadr. XS. 


Proposition 13 

If in conjugate oppoeiie sectiom siraighi lines tangent to the adjacent sections 
meet) and diameters are drawn through the points of contact) then the triangles 
whose common oertex is the center of opposite sections will be eqmh 
Let there be conjugate opposite sections on which there are the points A, B, 
C and D, and let BE and AB, meeting at B, touch the sections A and B, and 
let U be the center, and let AH and BH be joined and produced to D and 0. 
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I say that 

trg\.BFH^%rg\.AGH. 

For let AK and LHM be drawn through A and H parallel to BE. Since then 
BFE touches the section B, and DHB is a diameter through the point of con- 
tact, and LM is parallel to BE, LM is a diameter conjugate to diameter BD, 
the so-called second diameter (ii. 20) ; and therefore AK has been drawn or- 
dinatewise to BD. And AG touches; therefore 

rect. KH,HG=sq. BII (i. 38). 



Therefore 


KH :HB::BH: GH. 


But 

therefore also 


KH . HB : : KA : BF : : AH : HF; 


AH .HF..BH: GH. 

And the angles BHF and GH F are equal to two right angles; therefore 

trgl. ACr//=trgl. BHF. 


Proposition 14 

With the same things supposed, if some point is taken on any one of the sections, 
and from it parallels to the tangents are drawn as far as the diameters, then the 
triangle produced at the center will differ from the triangle produced about the 
same angle by the triangle having the tangent as base, and center as vertex. 

Let the other things be the same, and let some point X be taken on section 
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B, and through it let XRS be drawn parallel to AO and XTO parallel to BE. 

I say that triangle OUT differs from triangle XST by triangle HBF. i 
For let A 17 be dra^vn from A parallel to BF. Since then, because of the same 
things as before, LHM is a diameter of the section AL, and DHB is a second 
diameter and conjugate to it (ii, 20), and A (7 is a tangent at A, and A 17 has 
been dropped parallel to LM, therefore 

AU:VG corap. 7/17 : 17A, 
transverse side of figure on LM ; upright (i. 40). 

But 

AU:UG::XT: TS, 

and 

HU : UA : : HT : TO : HB : BF, 

and 

transverse side of figure on LM : upright : ; 
upright side of figure on BD : transverse (i. 60). 

Therefore 

XT : TS comp. HB : BF, upright side of figure on BD : transverse 
or 

XT : TS comp. HT : TO, upright side of figure on BD : transverse. 

And by things shown in the forty-first theorem of the first book (i. 41), triangle 
THO differs from triangle XTS by triangle BFH. 

And so also by triangle AC?// (m, 13). 

Proposition 15 

If straight lines touching one of the conjugate opposite sections meet, and diameters 
are drawn through the points of contact, and some point is taken on any one of the 
conjugate sections, and from it parallels to the tangents are drawn as far as the 
diameters, then the triangle produced by them at the section is greater than the 
triangle produced at the center by the triangle having the tangent as base and the 
center of the opposite sections as vertex.^ 

Let there be conjugate opposite sections AB, GS, T, and X, whose center is 
//, and let ADE and BDC touch the section AB, and let the diameters AHFW 
and BUT be drawn through the points of contact A and B, and let some point 
S be taken on the section GS, and tlirough it let SFL be drawn parallel to BC 
and SU parallel to AE. 

I say that 

trgl. SLU = trgl HLF-|-trgl. HCB 

For let XHG be drawn through // parallel to BC, and KIG through C? parallel 
to AE, and SO parallel to BT; then it is evident that XG is a diameter conju- 
gate to BT (ii, 20), and that SO being parallel to BT has been dropped ordi- 
natewise to HGO (First Def. i. G), and that SLHO is a parallelogram. 

Since then BC touches, and BH is through the point of contact, and AE vs 
another tangent, let it be contrived that 

DB:BE::MN: 2BC; 

therefore MN is the so-called upright side of the figure on BT (i. 60). Let MN 
be bisected at P; therefore 

'This proposition comes aa a climax to a long series, and shows that the conjugate opposite, 
sections taken as a unit have the same property as the other conic sections. The conjugate 
opposite sections seem to be a sort of fifth section. 
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DB : BE ::MP: BC. 

Then let it be contrived that 

XG:TB::TB:B; (a) 



then R also will be the so-called upright side of the figure applied to XO 

(i. 16 , 60 ). 


Since then 

but 

and 

therefore 

And 

because 

and 

and 

therefore 

Alternately 

But 


DB :BE : :MP :BC, (fi) 

DB : BE : : sq. DB : rect. DB,BE, 

MP’.BC:: rect. MP, BH : rect. CB,BH, 
sq. DB : rect. DB,BE : : rect. MP, BH : rect. CB,BH. 
rect. MP, BH -^sq. HG, 

sq. XG-srect. TB,MN (i. 16 ) (y) 

rect. MP, BH =fowrih rect. TB,MN 
sq. fourth sq. XG) 
sq. DB : rect. DB,BE : : sq. HG : rect. CB,BH. 
sq. DB : sq. HG : : rect. DB,BE ; rect. CB,BH. 


sq. DB : sq. HG : : trgl. DBS : trgl. GHI; 
for they are similar; and 

rect. DB, BE ; rect. CB, BH . itr^. DBS : trgl. CBH; 

therefore 

tTi^i.DBB :tT^.GHI :: trgl DBE itr^. CBH. 

lirer^ore 

trgl. GHImix^. CBH. 


Again dnce 
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but 

and 


HB : BC comp. HB : MP, MP : BC, 
HB:MP::TB:MN :R:XG (above, a and y), 
MP:BC::DB:BE (above, /3) 


therefore 

HB : BC comp. DB : BE, R : XG. 

And since BC is parallel to SL, and triangle HCB is similar to triangle HLF, 
and 


therefore 


HB :BC: :HL : LF, 

HL : LF comp. R : XG,DB : BE 


or 

HL : LF comp. R : XG, HQ : HI. 

Since then GS is an hyperbola having XG as a diameter, and fZ as an upright 
side, and, from some point S, SO has been dropped ordinatemse, and figure 
HIG has been described on radius HG, and figure HLF has been described on 
the ordinate SO or its equal HL, and on HO the straight line between the cen- 
ter and the ordinate or on SL its equal the figure SLU has been described sim- 
ilar to the figure HIG described on the radius, and there are the compounded 
ratios as already given, therefore 

trgl. SLU = ix^. HLF +irg\. HCB (i. 41). 


Proposition 16 


If two straight lines touching a section of a cone or circumference of a circle meet, 
and from some point of those on the section a straight line is drawn parallel to one 
tangent and cutting the section and the other tangent, then, as the squares on the 
tangents are to each other, so the area contained by the straight lines between the 
section and the tangent will be to the square cut off at the point of contact. 

Let there be the section of a cone or circumference of a circle AB, and let the 
straight lines AC and CB, meeting at C, touch it, and let some point D be 
taken on the section AB, and through it let EDF be drawn parallel to CB. 

1 say that 

sq. BC : sq. AC : : rect. FE, ED : sq. EA. 

For let the diameters AGH and KBL be drawn through A and B, and DMN 
through D parallel to AL; it is at once evident, that 

DK^KF (i. 46, 47), 

and 


trgl. A.ECr*quadr. LD (in. 2), 

and 

trgl. BLC = trgl. ACH (ni. 1). 

Since then 


, DK^KF 

and DE is added, 

rect. ^fD+sq. DA^^sq. AS. 

And since Jiriangle EfjKM simile to triangle DNK, 

sq. EK : sq. Kt) : : trgl. EKL : trgl. DNK. 
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whole Sq. EK : whole trgl. ELK : : 
part subtracted sq. DK : part subtracted trgl. DNK. 



H 



Therefore also 

remainder rect. FE, ED ; remainder quadr. DL : : sq. EK : trgl. ELK 

But 

sq. EK : trgl. ELK : : sq. CB : trgl. BLC; 

therefore also 

rect. FE,ED : quadr. LD : : sq. CB : trgl. LCB. 

But 

quadr. LZ)=trgl. AEG, 

and 

trgl. BLC = trgl. ACH; 

therefore also 

rect. FE,ED : trgl. AEG : : sq. CB : trgl. ACH. 

Alternately 

rect. FE,ED : sq. CB : : trgl. AEG : trgl. ACH. 

But 

trgl. AEG : trgl. ACH : : sq. EA : sq. AC; 

therefore also 

rect. FE,ED : sq. CB : : sq. EA : sq. AC. 

And altei^atdly- 
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Proposition 17 

If two straight lines touching a section of a cone or circumference of a circle meet, 
and two points are taken at randam on the section, and from them in the section 
are drawn parallel to the tangents straight lines culling each other and the line of 
the section, then as the squares on the tangents are to each other, so will the rec- 
tangles contained by the straight lines taken similarly. 

Let there be the section of a cone or circumference of a circle AB] and tan- 
gents to AB, AC and CB, meeting at C; and let points D and E be taken at 
random on the section, and through them at EFIK and DFGH be drawn paral- 
lel to and CB. 

I say that 

sq. CA : sq. CB : : rect. KF, FE : rcct. HF, FD. 

For let the diameters ALMN and BOXP be drawn through A and B, and let 
the tangents and parallels be produced to the diameters, and let DX and EM 
be drawn from D and E parallel to the tangents; then it is evident that 

KI^IE, HG^GD (i. 4G, 47). 

Since then KE has been cut equally at I and unequally at F, 
rect. KF, F£-t-sq. F/ = sq. El (Eucl. ii. 5) 
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part subtracted sq. IF : part subtracted trgl. FIL. 

Therefore also 

remainder rect. KF, FE ; remainder quadr. FM : : whole 
sq. El : whole trgl. IME 

But 

sq. El : trgl. IME : : sq. CA : trgl. CAN : 

Therefore 

rect. KF, FE : quadr. FM : : sq. CA : trgl. CAN, 

But 

trgl. trgl. CPjB (iiL 1), 

and 

quadr. PM = quadr. FX (m. 3); 

therefore 

rect. KF, FE : quadr. FX : : sq. CA : trgl. CPB. 

Then likewise it could be shown that 

rect. HF, FD : quadr. FX : : sq. CB : trgl. CPB. \ 

Since then 

rect. KF, FE : quadr. FX : : sq. CA : trgl. CPB, 

and inversely 

quadr. FX : rect. HF, FD : : trgl. CPB : sq. CB, 
therefore ex aequali 

sq. CA : sq. CB ; : rect. KF, FE : rect. HF, FD. 

Proposition 18 

If two straight lines touching opposite sections meet, and some point is taken on 
either one of the sections, and from it some straight line is drawn parallel to one of 
the tangents cutting the section and the other tangent, then as the squares on the 
tangents are to each other, so will the rectangle contained by the straight lines 
between the section and the tangent be to the square on the straight line cut off at 
the point of contact. 

Let there be the opposite sections AB and MN, and tangents ACL and BCH, 
and throu^ the points of contact the diameters AM and BN, and let some, 
point D be taken at random on the section MN, and through it let EDF be 
drawn parallel to BH. 



I say tiiat 

sq,' BC : CA : rect. FE, Eli : sq. AE- • 

For let DX be drawn l^ugh D parallel to AE. Sum then AB is an hyper> 
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bola and BN jits diameter and BH a tangent and DF parallel to BH, therefore 

FO^OD (I. 48). 

And ED is added: therefore 

rect. FE, ED+& 1 . DO^sq. EO (Eucl. n. 6). 

And since EL is parallel to DX, triangle EOL is similar to triangle DXO. 
Therefore 

whole sq. EO : whole trgl. EOL : : 
part subtracted sq. DO : part subtracted trgl. DXO; 
therefore also 

remainder rect. DE, EF : remainder quadr. DL : : sq. EO : trgl. EOL. 

But 


therefore also 

And 

and 

therefore 


sq. OE : trgl. EOL : : sq. BC : trgl. BCL; 
rect. FE, ED : quadr. DL : : sq. BC : trgl. BCL. 
quadr. DL =trg\. AEG (iii. 6, note), 
trgl. BCL— trgl. ACH (m. 1); 
rect. FE,ED : trgl. AEG : : sq. BC : trgl. ACH. 


But also 

trgl. AEG : sq. EA : : trgl. ACH : sq. AC; 
therefore ex aeqmli 

an • an AC! • * roAf TT 77? 77? D • on 77? .4 1 


^Eutocius gives an alternative proof of Apollonius*, demonstrating another and important 
case: *‘For let there be the opposite sections A and B, and tangents to them AC and CB 
meeting at C, and let D be taken on section B, and through it let EDF be drawn parallel 
to AC, I say that 

sq. AC : sq. CB : : rect. EF^FD : sq. FB. 

‘‘For let AHG be drawn as a diameter through A, and through B and (7, GK and BL 
parallel to EF. Since then BH touches the hyperbola at B, and BL has been drawn ordinate- 
wise, AL :LG:: AH : HG (i. 36). 
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Proposition 19 

If two straight lines touching opposite sections meet, and parallels to the tangents 
are drawn cutting each other and the section, then, as the squares on the tangents 
are to each Other, so will the rectangle contained by the straight lines between the 
section and the point of meeting of the straight lines be to the rectangle contained by 
the straight lines taken similarly. 

Let there be opposite sections whose diameters are AC and BD and center 
in E, and let the tangents A F and FD meet at F, and let GHIKL and MNXOL 
be drawn from any points parallel to AP and FD. 

I say that 

sq. AF : sq. FD : : rect. GL,LI : rect. ML, LX. 



Let IP and XR be drawn through X and I parallel to AF and FD. 

BH touches the hyperbola at B, and BL has been drawn ordinatewise, 
AL.LG: .AH: HG (i, 36) 

And since 

sq. AF : trgl. AFS : : sq. HL : trgl. HLO : : sq. HI : trgl. HIP, 
therefore 

remainder rect. GL,LI : remainder quadr. IPOL : : sq. AF : trgl. AFS. 
But 

trgl. AP5 = trgl. DTF (iii. 4), 

and 

quadr. JPOL = quadr. KRXL (iii. 7); 

therefore also 

sq. AF : trgl. DTF : : rect. GL,LI : quadr. KRXL. 

But ~ 

trgl. DTF : sq. FD : : quadr. KRXL : rect. ML,LX (likewise); 
and therefore ex aequali 

sq. AF : sq. FD : : rect. GL,LI : rect. ML, LX. 

Proposition 20 

If two straight lines touching opposite sections meet, and through the point oif 
meting some straight line is drawn parallel to the straight line joining the points 
of contact and meeting each of the sections, and some other straight line is drawn, 
pardUd to the same straight line and cutting the sections and the tangents, then, as 
the redangle contained by the straight lines drawn from the point of meeting to 
cut the sedions is to the Oquare on the temgent, so is the rectangle contained by f Ae 
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Haight lincB between the sections and the tangent to the square on the straight Une 
cut off at the point of contact. 

Let there be the opposite sections AB and CD whose center is E and tangents 
AF and CF, and let AC be joined, and let EF and AE be joined and produced, 
and let BFH be drawn through F parallel to AC, and let the point K be taken 
at random, and through it let KLSMNX be drawn parallel to AC. 

I say that 

rect. BF, FD ; sq. FA : : rect. KL,LX : sq. AL. 



For let KP and BR be drawn from K and B parallel to AF. Since then 
sq. BF ; trgl. BFR : : sq. KS : trgl. KSP : : sq. LS : trgl. LSF, 

and 

sq. KS : trgl. KSP : : 
remainder rect. KL, LX (Eucl. ii. 5) : 
remainder quadr. KLFP (Eucl. v. 19). 

and 

sq. DF = rect. BF,FD (ii. 39, 38), 

and 

trgl. BfJF = trgl. AFH (in. 11 and special case), 

and 

quadr. KLFP—tv^. ALN (iii. 6), 

therefore 

rect. BF, FD : ti^. AFH : : rect. KL,LX : trgl. ALN. 

And 

trgl. AFH : sq. AF : : trgl. ALN : sq. AL; 

then 

rect. BF, FD : sq. FA : : rect. KL,LX : sq. AL. 

Phopobition 21 

WiBi the same things supposed, if two points cere taken on the section, and throicgh 
them straight lines are drawn, the one paraUd to the tangent, the other paraUel to 
the strenght line joiriing the points of contact, and cutting eadi other and the sec- 
tions, then, as the rectan^ contain^ by the straight Hnee drawn from the point 
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of meeting to cut the eedione is to the eqytare on the tongent, eo tdB the rectangle 
contained by the etraight lines between the sections and the point of meting he to 
ihe redangle contain^ by the straight lines between the section and! the point of 
meeting. 

For let there be the same things as before, and let points 0 and K be taken, 
and through them let NXGOPR and KST be drawn parallel to AF, and OLM 
and KOWIYZQ parallel to AC. 

1 say that 

rect. BF, FD : sq. FA : : rect. KO,OQ : rect. NO, 00. 

I 



For since 

sq. AF : trgl. AFH : : sq. AL : trgl. ALM : : sq. XO : trgl. XOZ 

and 

sq. XO : trgl. XOZ : : sq. XG : trgl. XGM, 
therefore whole sq. XO : whole trgl. XOZ : : 

part subtracted sq. XG : part subtracted trgl. XGM, 
therefore also 

remainder rect. NO,OG : remainder quadr. GOZM : : sq. AF : trgl. AFU. 
But 

trgl. AFjff=trgl. BUF (in. 11, end, special case), 

and 

quadr. GOZM — o^aAr. KORT (in. 12); 

therefore 

sq. AF : trgl. BFU : : rect. NO,OG : quadr. KORT. 

But it was shown (in the Course of ni. 20) trgl. BUF : sq. BF or rect. BF, FD 
(n. 39, 38) ; : quadr. KORT : rect. KO, OQ; 
therefore ex aeqmli 

sq. AF : rect. BF, FD : : rect. NO,OG : rect. KO,OQ. 

And inversely 

rect. BF, FD : sq. FA : : rect. KO,OQ : rect. NO, 00. 

. , . ,, Pkopobition 22, 

Jf. fyao paralld Haight Hnes touch opposite secti^, end any straight lines am 
draton cutting each other, end the secUone, one parallel to the tangent, the ^hec^ 
pamMdis^the straight Une Joining the points of contact, 4hm as the transmse sidc 
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of th figwn on Vue strait line joining the ^nte of eontad is to the upright, 
80 the rectangle contained by the straight lines between the sections and the point 
of meting mil be to the rectangle contained by the straight lines between the sedion 
and the point of meeting. 

Let there be the opposite sections A and B, and let AC jmd BD be parallel 
and tangent to them, and let AB be joined. Then let EXG be drawn across 
parallel to AB and KELM parallel to AC. 

I say that 

AB : upright side of the figure : : rect. GE,EX : rect. KE,EM. 

Let XN and GF be drawn through G and X parallel to AC. 



For ance AC and BD are parallels tangent to the sections, AB is a diameter 
(u. 31), and KL, XN, and GF are ordinates to it (i. 32); then (i. 21) 

AB : upright side : : 

rect. BL,LA : sq. LK : : rect. BN,NA : sq. NX or sq. LK 
Therefore 

whole rect. BL,LA : whole sq. LK : : 
part subtracted rect. BN,NA : part subtracted sq. LE, 
or 

rect. BL,LA : sq. LK : : rect. FA,AN : sq. LE, 
for 

NA-=BF (I. 21); 

therefore also 

remainder rect. FL,LN : remainder rect. KE,EM ::AB: upright. 

Byt 

t&it. FL,LN-T&st. GE,EX; 

therefore 

AB the transverse side of figure : upright : : 
rect. GB,EX : rect. KE,EM. 


PnoposmoN 23 

If in conjugate opposite sections two straight lines touching contrary sections meet 
in any one sedion at random, and any straight lines are dram. paraM to the 
tangents and cutting each other and the other opposite sedions, then, as the squares 
on Vie tangenU are to eadu other, so the redangle contained by the straight lines 
bdween the sedions and the point of meeting will be to the redanfie contained by 
the straight linM similarly tahrn. 
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Let theise be the con^tigate opposite sections AB, CD, EF, and GH, and their 
center K, and let AWCL and jBFDL,’ tangents to the sections AB and EF 



meet at L, and let AK and EK be joined and produced to B and F, and let\ 
GMNXO be drawn from G parallel to AL, and HPRXS from H parallel to EL. 

I say tliat 

sq. EL : sq. LA : : rect. HX,XS : rect. GX,XD. 

For let ST be drawn through S parallel to AL, and OU from O parallel to 
EL. Since then BE is a diameter of the conjugate opposite sections AB, CD, 
EF and GH, and EL touches the section, and HS has been dravra parallel to it, 
HP = PS (II. 20; First Def. i. 5), 
and for the same reasons 

GM^MO 


And since 

sq. EL : trgl. EWL : : sq. PS : trgl. PTS : : sq. PX : trgl. PNX, 

also 

remainder rect. HX,XS : remainder quadr. TN,XS : : sq. EL : trgl. WLE. 
But 


and 

therefore 


trgl. EWL=tT^. ALY (iii. 4), 
quadr. !rArXS = quadr. XRUO (iii. 16) 


But 


sq. EL : trgl. ALY : : rect. HX,XS : quadr. XRUO. 


trgl. AYL : sq. AL : : quadr. XRUO : rect. GX,XO (same way); 
therefore ex aequali 

sq. EL : sq. AL : : rect. HX, XS : rect. GX, XO. 


Pboposition 24 


If in conjugate opposite sections two straight lines are drawn from the center 
trough to the sections, and one of them is taJren as the trartsverse diameter and the 
other as the upright diameter, arid any straight lines are drawn parallel to the two 
dkmeters and meeting each other and the sections, and the point of meeting of the 
atruight lines is the place between the four sections, then the rectangle contain^ by 

‘This |s the ei^ cd m. 16 where the tangents are one to eacb of the opposite sectioiu. 
Compare i4th tit>e two cases nj. 12 and ui. 18. 

For ' : trgl. rafP-trgl. KPR-trgd. ANK (m. 16), 

fuA ' tr^.3fOt;-trgl. MATA -trgl. AiVA (lu. 16). 
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the eegmenis of the parallel to the transverse diameter together with the rectangle 
to which the rectangle contained by the segments of the parallel to the upright 
diameter has the ratio which the square on the upright diameter has to the square on 
the transverse, will he equal to twice the square on the half of the transverse. 

Let there be the conjugate opposite sections A, B, C and D whose center is 
E, and from E let the transverse diameter A EC and the upright diameter DEB 
be drawn through, and let FGHIKL and MNXOPR be drawn parallel to AC 
and DB and meeting each other at X; and first let X be within the angle 
or the angle UET. 

I say that the rectangle FX, XL together with the rectangle to which the 
rectangle RX, XM has the ratio which the square on DB has to the square on 
AC, is equal to twice the square on AE. 

For let the asymptotes of the sections SET and UEW be drawn, and 
through A, SGAW tangent to the section. 

Since then 

rect. /S.4,ATF = 8q. DE (i. 60; ii. 1), 



therefore 

And 

But 


rect. SA,AW : sq. EA : : sq. DE : sq. EA. 
rect. SA,AW : sq. AE comp. SA : AE,WA : AE. 
SA :AE::NX: XH 


and. 

therefore 

But 

therefore 


WA:AE : : PX : XK; 
sq. DE : sq. AE comp. NX : XH,PX : XK. 
rect. PX,XN : rect. KX,XH comp. NX : XH,PX : XK, 


sq. DE : sq. AE : : rect. PX,XN : rect. KX,XH. 
rr^l!X0I*0^ 01*0 8/lsO 

sq. DE : sq. AE : : sq. DE+rect. PX,XN : sq. A.B-|-rect. KX,XH. 

And 

sq. Z)X=rect. PM,MN (n. U) =rect. RN, NM (n. 16), 

and 

sq. AS=rect. KF,FH (ii. 11) =rect. LH, HF (n. 16); 
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8q. DB : sq. AB : : rect. PX,XN+nct. RN,NM : 
rect. KX,XH+Teet.LH,HF 

And 

rect. PX.XN+Tect. RN,NM<^rect. BX,XM’^ 

therefore 

sq. DE : sq. AE : : rect. RX,XM : rect. ii:X,X£r+redi. KF, FH. 

Then it must be shown that 

rect. FX,XL+t 6(A. KX,XH-\-rect. KF,FH=2 sq. AE. 

Let the common square AE, that is rectangle KF, FH, be subtracted; therefor 
it remains to be shown that ' 

rect. FX,XL+Teet. KX,XH=>Bq. AE. 

And this is so; for 

rect. FX,XL+Tect. JCA.X/f-rect. LH,HF,\ 
rect. FX,XL-\-TeGt. KX,XH— rect. KF,FH (ii. 16), ^ 

=sq. AE ill. 11). 

Then let the straight lines FL and MR meet on one of the asymptotes at H. 
Then 


and 

therefore 


rect. FH,HL=aci. AE, 
rect. MH,HR’>=sq. DE (n. 11, 16); 
sq. DEisq.AE:: rect. MH,ER : rect. FH,HL. 



‘For RP^NM (n. 8), 

and BO<^OM (n. 8), 

therefore PO-^ON. 

But rect.P;C,XAr+8q.OJC«.8q.OJ\r(EucLn.6), 

and, for the asme reasons, 

rect. PAT, ATAf-fsq. ON -sq. OM, 
and rect. PX, JTAf +8q. OX-sq. OM. 

Henoe root. XiV.AfJIf+sq. OJV- rect. iiX.XAf+sq, OX, 

' and, adding equals to equals, 

rect. XAT.lVJtf+sq. OA^+rect. PX.XAT+sq. OX-rect. BX,XAf+eq. OX+sq. ON, I 
Bubtrseting the conunon squares, 

rect. fflVr,Arilir+«ct. PX,XAr-rect: fiX,XJlf. 
fBy the Same numner of proves in the note above, but using also Euclid ti. 6, because 
the ufenigt pcaitioa the point X. 
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And let the point X be within the angle SEK or angle WET. Then likewise 
by the composition of ratios. 

sq. DEisq.AE:: rect. PX,XN : rect. KX,XH. 

And 


sq. DE = rect. PM, RN — rect. RN, NM, 

and 


sq. AL = rect. FH,HL; 

therefore 

rect. RN,NM : rect. FH,HL : : 



part subtracted rect. PX,XN : part subtracted rect. KX,XH. 
Therefore also 

rect. RN,NM : rect. FH,HL : : 
remainder rect. RX,XM : remainder (sq. A.B— rect. KX,XH) 
Therefore it must be shown that 

rect. fXjXL+Csq. A.B— rect. KX,XH)^2 sq. AE. 

Let the common square on AE, that is rectangle FH, HL, be subtracted; 
therefore it remains to be shown that 

rect. KX,XH+{sq. AE-rect. KX,XH) =‘sq. AE. 

And this is so; for 

rect. KX,XH+8q. AE-rect. KX,XH^9q. AE. 

PnoposraoN 25 

With the same things supposed, let the point of meeting of the parallels to 
AC and BD be within one the sections D and B, as set out below, at X. 

I say that the rectangle contained by the segments of the parallel to t^e 
transverse, that is rectangle OX,XN, will be greater than the rectangle to 
which the rectangle contained by the segments of the parallel to the upr^t 
diameter, that is rectangle RX,XM, has the ratio which the square on the 
upright diameter has to the square on the transverse by twice the square on 
the half of the transverse; 

For, for the same reasons, 

sq. DE : sq. AE : : rect. PX,XH : rect. SX,XL. 
and 

s sq. DE»»Teo%. PM^MH, 

and 

sq. A.S<areot. I/}, OS (n. 11); 
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also 

sq. DE : sq. AE : : recfc. PM,MH : rect. IX), OS. 

And since 

whole rect. PX,XH : whole rect. LX,XS : : 




part subtracted rect. PM,MH : part subtracted rect. LO,OS, 
or rect. ST, TL (ii. 22), 

therefore also 

remainder rect. RX,SM : remainder rect. TX,XK 
(first note to iii. 24; ii. 8) : : sq. DE : sq. AE. 

Therefore it must be shown that 

rect. OX, AA = rect. TX, XK+2 sq. AE. 

Let the common rectangle TX,XK be subtracted; therefore it must be shown 
that 

rect. OT, TN (first note to ni. 24) = 2 sq. AE. 

And it is (ii. 23). 


Proposition 26 

And if the point of meeting of the parallels at X is within one of the sections 
A and C, as set out below, then the rectangle contained by the segments of the 
parallel to the transverse, that is rectangle LX, XF, will be less than the rec- 
tangle to which the rectangle contained by the segments of the other parallel, 
that is rectangle RX, XG, has the ratio which the square on the upright diam- 
eter has to the square on the transverse by twice the square on half of the 
transverse. ~ 

For, since for the same reasons as before 

sq. DE : sq. AE : : rect. : rect. KX,XH, 

therefore also 

, whole rect. RX,XG^ : whole rect. KXfXH+aq. AE : : 

sq. upright diameter : sq. transverse. 

Therefore it must be shown that 

rect. LX,XF+2 sq. AE=reoi. KX,XH+Bq. AE. 

^Por by n. 11 rect. «=sq. DE‘, 

and W*GS‘(ii. 16). 

Therefore by the first note to ni. 24, and n. 16, - ‘ ’ 

jvot. W'X,XS-f-Bq. m‘-reet. WX,XS+reet. WG,(SS~Ket. RX.XCf. 
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Let the commou square on AE be subtracted; therefore it remains to be 
shown that 



rect. LXjXF+sq, AJS=rect. KX^XH 
or 

rect. LZ,ZF+rect. L/f,nF-rect. KX,XH. (ii. 16, 11). 

And it is, for 

rect. LH,HF+rect. LX,XF=rect. KX,XH} 

Proposition 27 

If the conjugate diameters of an ellipse or circumference of a circle are drawn^ and 
one of them is called the upright diameter and the other the transverse, and two 
straight lines, meeting each other and the line of the section, are drawn parallel to 
them, then the squares on the straight lines cut off on the straight line drawn paral- 
lel to the transverse between the point of meeting of the straight lines and the line 
of the section plus the figures described on the straight lines cut off on the straight 
line drawn parallel to the upright diameter between the point of meeting of the 
straight lines and the line of the section, figures similar and similarly situated to 
the figure on the upright diameter, will be equal to the square on the transverse 
diameter. 

For let there be the ellipse or circumference of a circle ABCD, whose center 
is E, and let two of its conjugate diameters be drawn, the upright AEC and the 
transverse BED, and let NOFH and KFLM be drawn parallel to AC and BD. 

I say that the squares on NF and FH plus the figures described on KF and 
FM, similar and similarly situated to the figure on AC will be equal to the 
square on BD. 

Let NX be drawn from N parallel to AE; therefore it has been dropped or^ 
dinatewise to BD. And let BP be the upright side. Now since 
BP :AC::AC: BD (i. 15), 

therefore also 

BP : BD : : sq. AC : sq. BD. 

And 

sq. figure on AC; 

therefore 

BP : BD : : sq. AC : figure on AC. 

^This is another case of the fireit note to m. 24. 
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sq. AC : figure on AC : : 

gq. NX : figure on NX similar to the figure on AC (Eucl. vi. 22); 



therefore also 

BP ; BD ; : sq. NX : figure on NX similar to the figure on AC. 

And also 

BP :BD : : sq. NX : rect. BX,XD (i. 21); 

therefore 

figure on NX or FL similar to the figure on AC “rect. BX,XD. 

Then likewise we could show that 

figure on KL similar to the figure on AC = rect. BL,LD. 

And since the straight line NH has been cut equally at G and unequally at F, 
sq. HF+sq. FN—2[sq. HG+aq. CF]=2[sq. A^G+sq. GF] (Eucl. vi. 9). 
Then for the same reasons also 

sq. Mf+sq. Fif “2[sq. XL+sq. LF], 

and the figure on MF and FK similar to the figure on AC are double the 
nmilar figures on KL and LF. 

And 

figure on jK'L+figure on /^L—rect. BX,XD-\-T&st. BL,LD (above), 

and 

sq. ATG+sq. GE“sq. XE+sq. EL; 

therefore 

sq. NF+sq. FH+ figures on KF and FM similar to the figure on AC* 
2[rect. BX,XD+rect. BL,LD+Bq. XE+aq^EL]. 

And mnoe the straight line SD has been cut equally at E and unequally at X, 
rect. BXtXD+eq. XE=eq. BE (Eucl. ii. 5)^ 

And likewise also 

rect. BL, LZ)+sq. LE = sq. BE; • ; 

and so 

rect. BX, XD+rect, BLyLD+sq. XE+aq. LE <^2 aq. BE. 
Therefore the squares on NF and FH tc^ther with figures on KF and FM 
similar to the figure on CA are double the square on BE. But also 
, . , sq. BD!— 2 sq. BE; 

therefore the squares on NF and FH pltis the figures on KF and FM similar 
to the figure on AC are equal to the square on BJ}, . . ^ j : ’ 
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Proposition 28 

If in conjugate opposUe aectum conjugate diameters are drawn, and one of them 
is called the upright, and the other the transverse, and two straight, lines are drawn 
parallel to them and meeting each other and the sections, then the squares on the 
straight lines cut off on the straight line drawn parallel to the upright between the 
point of meeting of the straight lines and the sections have to the squares on the 
straight lines cutoff on the straight line drawn parallel to the transverse between the 
poivl of meeting of the straight lines and the sections the ratio which the square on 
the upright diameter has to the square on the transverse diameter. 

Let t^re be the conjugate opposite sections A, B, C, and D and let AEC 
be the upright diameter and BED the transverse, and let FGHK and WMV 



be drawn parallel to them and cutting each other and the sections. 

I say that 

sq. LG+sq. GN : sq. FG+sq. GK : ; sq. AG : sq. BD. 

For let LX and FO be drawn ordinatewise from F and L; therefore they are 
parallel to AC and BD. And from B let the upright side for BD, BP, be drawn; 
then it is evident that 

PB :BD : : sq. AG : sq. BD (i. 15) : : sq. AE : sq. EB : : 
sq. FO : rect, BO,OD (i. 21) : : rect. CX, XA : sq. LX (i. 60, 21). 
Therefore as one of the antecedents is to one of the consequents, so are all of the 
antecedents to all of the consequents (Eucl. v. 12) ; therefore 
sq. AC-.eq.BD:-. rect. CX, XA+sq.AE-¥aq. OF : rect. DO, OB+sq. BE, 

+sq. LX 


or 

sq. AC : sq. BD : : rect. CX, .X^A+sq. AE+sq. EH : 
rect. Z)0,0B+sq. BB+sq. ME. 

But 

rect. CX,XA+sq. AB»sq. XE, 
and 

rect, Di), OB A-sq. BB=sq. OB (Eucl. ii. 6),; 


q. AC ; sq. BD : ; sq. XE+sq- EH : sq. OB+sq. EM : : 
sq. LAf+sq. MG': Fi?+sq. HO. 

And, 88*1108 been i^ovm, 

sq. AC+sq. GL»2[sq. LAf+sq. AfG], 
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sq. FG+sq. GK^2[aq. FH+sq. HG\ (Eucl. ii. 9); 
therefore also 

sq. AC : sq. BD : : sq. NG+aq. GL : sq. FG+sq. GK. 


Proposition 29 

WiOi the same things supposed, if the parallel to the upright diameter cuts the 
asymptotes, then the squares on the straight lines cut off on the straight line dravm 
parallel to the upright between the point of meeting of the straight lines and the 
asymptotes plus the half of the square on the upright diameter has to the squares onj 
the straight lines cut off on the straight line drawn parallel to the transverse 6<?-l 
tween the point of meeting of the straight lines and the sections the ratio which the\ 
square on the upright diameter has to the square on the transverse. \ 

For let there be the same things as before, and let NL cut the asymptotes at \ 
X and 0. 

It is to be shown that 

sq. XG+sq. GO+half sq. AC : sq. FG+aq. GK : : sq. AC : sq. BD, 
or 


sq. XG+sq. GO+2 sq. AE : sq. FG+sq. GK : ; sq. AC : sq. BD. 



For since 


LX=ON (II. 16), 

sq. LG+sq. GN+2 rect. NX,XL=sq. XG+sq. GO;^ 

therefore 

sq. XG+sq. GO+2 sq. AE=sq. LG+sq. GN. 

And 

sq. LG+sq. GN : sq. FG+sq. GK : : sq. AC : sq. BD (iii. 28); 
therefore also 

sq. XG+sq. GO+2 sq. AE : sq. FG+sq. GK : : sq, AC : sq. BD. 


»For 

OM=MX. 

Therefore, as in a lemma of Pappus, since 

2 rect. NX,XL+2 sq. AfX=2 sq. ML (Eucl. n. 6), 
adding the common square on OM, 

2 rect. NX,XL+2 sq. MX+2 sq. Gilf =2 sq. JlfL+2 sq. QM. 

And 


2 sq. ilfL+2 sq. QM -sq. NQ+aq. LO 

and 


2 sq. AfZ+2 sq. GM ••sq. OG+sq. GX (Eucl. n. 9), 
Therefore rs above. 
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Proposition 30 

If two straight lines touching an hyperbola meet, and through the points of contact 
a straight line is produced, and through the point of meeting a straight line is 
drawn parallel to some one of the asymptotes and cutting both the section and the 
straight line joining the points of contact, then the straight line between the point of 
meeting and the straight line joining the points of contact will be bisected by the 
section} 

Let there be the hyperbola 
ABC, and let AD and DC be 
tangents and EF and FG 
asymptotes, and let AC he 
joined, and through D paral- 
lel to FE let DKL be drawn. 
I say that 

DK^KL. 

For let FDBM be joined 
and produced both ways, and 
let FH be made equal to BF, 
and through the points B and 
K let BE and KN be drawn 
parallel to .AC; therefore they have been dropped ordinatewise (ii. 30, 5, 7). 
And since triangle BEF is similar to triangle DNK, therefore 

sq. DN : sq. NK : : sq. BF : sq. BE. (a) 

And 



therefore also 


But 


therefore also 
Therefore 


sq. BF : sq. BE : ; HB : upiight (ii. 1); 
sq. DN : sq. NK : : HB : upright. 

HB : upright : : rect. HN,NB ; sq. NK (i. 21); 
sq. DN : sq. NK : : rect. MN,NB : sq. NK. 
rect. HN,NB-8q. DN. 


05) 


'The propositions from 30 to 34 inclusive arc one sp>ecial case, and propositions 35 and 36 
are another special case of proposition 37. The first group takes the line drawn through the 
intersection of the tangents as parallel to an asymptote. The second group takes one 
of the tangents as an asymptote. Proposition 34, lying between, is special in both 
these ways. 

In proposition 37 we have the line CF divided by the section at D and F, and at E 
by the straight line joining the points of contact, in such a way that 

CF : CD ::FEi ED. 

This is the same form of the harmonic proportion as we found in i. 34, and DF is the 
harmonic mean between CF and FE. 

If we argue by analogy from this proportion, treating infinity as a dehnite magnitude, 
and two such infinities as would occur here fui equal and subject to the general laws 
of magnitudes, we can immediately deduce the special cases of propositions 30 to 36. Thus 
in the case of the first group, CF and FE both become infinite, therefore CD is equal to 
ED, 



m 

And also 
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rect. ilfF,FD»sq. FB {i. 37), 

because AD touches and AM has been dropped ordinatewise; and so also 
rect. HN,NB+sci. P5»rect. MF,FD+fsq. DN. 

But 

rect. HN,NB-\rB<i. FB=sq. FN (Eucl. 6); 

and therefore 

rect. MFfFD+sq. DN-sq. FN. 

Therefore DM has been bisected at N with DF added (Eucl. n. 6). And KN 
wid LM are parallel; therefore 

DK^KL. 

Proposition 31 

If tmo straight lines iattching apposite sections meet, and a straight line is producea\ 
- trough the points of contact, and through the point of meeting a straight line is \ 
drawn parotid to the asymptote and cutting both the section and the straight line \ 
joining the points of contact, then the straight line between the point of meeting and 
the straight line joining the points of contact will be bisected by the section. 

Let there be the opposite sections A and B, and tangents AC and CB, and 
let A B be joined and produced, and let FE be an asymptote and through C let 
CGH he drawn parallel to FE. 

I say that 

CG=>GH. 



Let CE be joined and produced to D, and through E and G let NEKM and 
GX be drawn parallel to AB, and through G and K let KF and GL be drawn 
parallel to CD. 

Since triangle KFE is similar to triangle MLG, ~ 

sq. KE : sq. KF : : sq. ML : sq. LG. 

And it has been ^own 

aq. KEKE : eq. KF :: rect. NL,LK : aq. LG (a and <dm. 30); 
therdore 

rect. NL,LK =aq. ML. 

Let ihe square on KE be added to each: therefore 

rect. ATI, LK+sq. JCS-sq. LE^sq. GZ-sq. KL+sq. iTB. 

And . . • , 

sq. GX : sq. Jlfl+sq. KE::aq. XC ; sq. LG+sq. KF (Eucl. \l. 4; v. 12)j 
therefore 

sq. XC»sq. LO+sq. KF. 


And 

and 


; C0NI<3S m 
sq. LO=aq. XE 
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sq. KF =sq. on half of second diameter (n. 1), 

*=rect. CE,ED (i. 38); 

therefore 

sq. XC»sq. XE+rect. CE,ED. 

Therefore the strm^t line CD has been cut equally at X and unequally at E 
(Eucl. n. 5). 

And DH is parallel to 6X; therefore 

CG^GH. 


Proposition 32 


,7/ two straight lines touching an hyperbola meet, and a straight line is produced 
through the points of contact, and a straight line is drawn through the point of 
meeting of the tangents parallel to the straight line joining the points of contact, 
and a straight line is drawn through the midpoint of the straight line joining the 
points of contact parallel to one of the asymptotes, then the straight line cvl off 
between this midpoint and the parallel will be bisected by the section. 

Let there be the hyperbola ABC, whose center is D, and asymptote DE, and 
let AF and FC touch, and let CA and FD be joined and produced to G and H ; 

then it is evident that 
AH-=HC. 

Then let FK be drawn 
through F parallel to AC, 
and HLK through H para> 
llel to DE. 

1 say that 

KL^HL. 

Let LM and BE be drawn 
through B and L parallel to 
AC) then, as has been al- 
ready shown (m. 30, a, d, 
and conclu»on), 
sq. DB : sq. BE : : sq. IIM : sq. ML : : rect. BM,MG : sq. ML) 
therefore 



And also 


rect. GM,MB=^sq. MH. 


rect. HD,DF^ sq. DB, 

because AF touches, and AH has been dropped ordinatewise (i. 37) ; therefore 
rect. GM,MB+iiq. DB *‘reet. HD,DF+sq. Jlf/7 = sq. DM (Eucl. ii. 6). 
Therefore FH has been bisected at M with DF added. And KF and LM are 
parallel; therefore' 

KL^LH. 


. Proposition 33 

If Ifoo straighi lines touching opposite sections meet, and one straighi line is pro- 
du^ through the points of contact, and anoAer straighi line is drawn ^ough the 
point of meeting of the tangents parcMel to the'- straight line joining the points of 
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contact, and still another straight line is drawn through the midpoint of the straight 
line joining the points of contact parallel to one of the asymptotes and meeting the 
section, and the parallel drawn through the point of meeting, then the straight line 
between the midpoint and the parallel wUl be bisected by the section. 

Let there be the opposite sections ABC and DEF, and tangents AG and DG 
and center H, and asymptote KH, and let HG be joined and produced, and 
also let ALD be joined; then it is evident that it is bisected at L (ii. 30). Then 
let BHE and CGF be drawn through G and H parallel to AD, and LMN 
through L parallel to HK. 



I say that 

LM^MN. 

For let EK and MX be dropped from E and M parallel to GH, and MP 
through M parallel to AD. 

Since then through things already shown (in. 30, a and /3) 
sq. HE : sq. EK : : rcct. BX,XE : sq. XM, 

sq. HE : sq. EK : : rect. BX,XE+sq. HE : sq. KE-\-sq. XM. (Eucl. v. 12) 
or 

sq. HE : sq. EK : : sq. HX : sq. KE+sq. XM (Eucl. n. 6). 

But it has been shown (i. 38; ii. 1) 

sq. EA' = rect. GH,HL 

and 

sq. XM-sq. HP; 
or© 

sq. HE : sq. EK : : sq. HX or sq. MP : rect. GH,HL+Bq. HP. 

And 

sq. HE : sq. EK : : sq. MP : sq. PL (Eucl. vi. 4); 

tiliorofo]*© 

sq. MP : sq. PL : : sq. ilfP : rect. GH,HL-\-sq. HP. 

TTVi nr A 

sq. PL = rect. Gff,PL+sq. HP. 

Therefore the straight line LG has been cut equally at P and unequally at H 
(Euol. n. 6). 

And MP and QN are parallel; ther^ore 

LM^MN. 
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Proposition 34 


If some point is taken on one of the asymptotes of an hyperbola, and a straight line 
from it touches the section, and through the point of contact a parallel to the asymp- 
tote is draum, then the straight line drawn from the point taken parallel to the other 
asymptote wiU be bisected by the section. 

Let there be the hyperbola AB, and the asymptotes CD and DE, and let a 
point C be taken at random on CD, and through it let CBE be drawn touching 



And since 


the section, and through B let FBO be 
drawn parallel to CD, and through C 
let CAG be drawn parallel to DE. 

I say that 

CA=AG. 

For let AH he drawn through A 
parallel to CD, and BK through B 
parallel to DE. Since then 
CB^BE (II. 3), 
therefore also 

CK^KD 

and 

DF=FE. 


and 

and 

therefore 

Therefore 

And 

therefore also 
Therefore 


rect. KB,BF=rect. CA,AH (ii. 12), 
BF^DK^CK, 

AH=DC, 

rect. DC,CA =rect. GC,CK. 
DC:CK::GC : CA. 
CD=2CK; 

GC=2 CA. 

CA 


Proposition 35 

With the same things being so, if from the point taken some straight line is dravm 
cutting the section at two points, then as the whole straight line is to the sLraighi 
line cut off outside, so will the segments of the straight line cut off inside be to each 
other. 

For let there be the hyperbola AB and the asymptotes CD and DE, and 
CBE touching and HB parallel, and through C let some straight line CALFO 
be drawn across cutting the section at A and F. 

1 say that 

^ . FC:CA:\FL:AL. 

For let CNX, KAM, OPBR, and FU be drawn through C, A, B and F 
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parallel to DE", and APS and TFRMX thro4gh A and F parallel to CD. 
Since then 

AC-F<7(n.8), 

therefore also 

E:il*=r(?(Eucl. VI.4). 

But 

therefore also 
And so also 
And since 
also 

therefore 
And 
and 
and 
and 

therefore also 
But 
for 
and 

therefore 
and 

remainder, pllg. MH : remainder pllg. BK : : whole pllg. MD : whole pllg. ON 
And dnce _ 

pllg. DA=pllg. DD, 
let the common parallelogram DP be subtracted; 
therefore 

pllg. irP-= pllg. PH. 

Let the common parallelc^ram AB be added; therefore 
whole pllg. j 5.K>= whole pllg. AH. 

'Therefore ' . , 

pllg. KD : pllg. DA :: pllg. MD : pBg. AH. 

But 

pllg. MD : pllg. DA : ; MD : DA : ; PC : AC, 
and' ‘ -.v i 


DA -DS; 

TO^DS. 

CK^DU. 

CK^DU, 

DK=CU; 

DK :CK:: CU : CK. 
CU:CK::FC: AC, 

FC:AC:: MK : DA, 

MK : DA : : pllg. MD : pllg. DA (Eucl. vi. 1), 
DK-.CK: : pllg. HK : pllg. KN; 
pllg. MD : pllg. DA : : pllg. HK : pllg. KN. 
pllg. DA = pllg. DB (n. 12) = pllg. ON; 
CB-^^BE (ii. 3), 

DO^OC; 
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pHg. MH : pllg. Aa : :MW:WA\ iFL',LA ) 

therefore also 

FCiAC::FL: LA. 

Proposition 36 

Wipi the mm ffiings being so, if the straight line drawn across from the point 
neither ctds the section at two points nor is paraMd to the asymptote, it wiU meet the 
opposite section, and as the whole straight line is to the straight line between the 
section and the parallel through the point of contact, so will the straight line be- 
tween the opposite section arid the asymptote be to the straight line between the 
asymptote and the other section. 

Let there be the oppo^te sections A and B whose center is C and asymptotes 
DE and FG, and let some point G be taken on CG, and from it let GBE be 
drawn tangent, and GH neither parallel to CE nor cutting the section in two 
points (i. 20). 

It has been shown that GH produced meets CD and therefore also section A. 
Let it meet it at A, and let KBL be drawn through B parallel to CG. 

I say that 

AK-.KH '.'.AG: GH. 



For let HM and AN be drawn from the points A and H parallel to CG, and 
BX, GP, and RHSN from B, G and H parallel to DE. Since then 

AD^GH (n. 16), 

AG : GH '. '. DH '. HG 


But 

and 

And therefore 

But 

and 

therefore also 


AG '.GH:: NS : SH, 

DH '.GH : '. CS : SO{ 
NS'.SH ::CS: SO. 

NS '.SH:: pllg. NC ; pllg. CH, 
CS '.SG :: pllg. RC : pllg. RG', 


pllg. NC '. pllg. CH : : pllg. RC : pUg. RQ. 
And as onei^ ’to one so ai^ ill to all; therefone« 
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pllg. NC 
And since 

also 

<and 

And 

therefore also 

Therefore 

pllg. NC 
or 

But 

^ce also 
and 

Therefore 

But 

and 

therefore also 
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: p]^ CB- : : whole pUg. NL : whole pllg. Cff -f pllg. RO. 
EB^BQ, 

LB^BP 

pllg. LX » pllg. BG. 
pllg. LX = pllg. CH (II. 12); 
pllg. Bf7=pllg. CH. 

; pl^. CH : : whole pllg. NL : whole pllg. BG+pllg. RG 
pllg. NC : pllg. CH : : pllg. NL : pllg. RX. 
pllg. JgXs=pllg. LH, 
pllg. ra-pllg. BC (II. 12), 
pllg. MB = pllg. XH. 

pllg. NC : pllg. CH : : pllg. NL : pllg. LH. 
pllg. NC : pllg. CH ::NS: SH -.-.AG: GH, 
pllg. NL : pllg. LH : : NR : RH : : AK : KH\ 

AK : KH : . AG : GH. 


Proposition 37 

If two straight lines touching a section of a cone or circumference of a circle or 
opposite section^ meet, and a straight line is joined to their points of contact, and 
from the point pf meeting of the tangents some straight line is drawn across culling 
the line (of the section) at two points, then as the whole straight line is to the 
straight line cut off outside, so will thp segments produced by the straight line joining 
the points of contact be to each other. 

Let there be the section of a cone AB and tangents AC apd CB and let AB 
be joined, and let CDEF be drawn across. 

I say that 

CF : CD ::FE: ED. 

Let the diameters CH and AK be dra-vn thriHigh C and A, and through F 
and D, DP, FR, LFM and NDO parallel to AH and LC. Since then LFM is 
parallel to XDO, 

FC : CD : : LF : XD ::FM:DO: : LM : XO; 

and therefore 

sq. LM : sq. XO : : sq. FM : sq. DO. 
sq. LM : sq. XO : : trgl. LMC : trgl. XPO (End vi. 19), 


But 



and 
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sq. FM : sq. DO : : trgl. FRM : trgl. DPO\ 

therefore also 

trgl. LMC : trgl. XCO : : trgl. FRM ; trgl. DPO : ; 
: : remainder quadr. LCRF : remainder quadr. XCP 

But 

quadr. LCRF — trgl. ALK (ni. 2; iii. 11), 

and 

quadr. XCPD=trgl. ANX (in. 2; in. 11); 




tih 61 * 0 ^ 

sq. LM : sq. XO : : trgl. ALK : tr^. ANX. 

But 

sq. LM ; sq. XO : ; sq. FC : sq. CIK, 

and 

trgl. ALK : ti^l. ANX : : sq. LA : sq. .AX : : sq. Ff? :«q. JED; 


ther^ore also 

sq. FC ; sq. CD : : sq. FE : sq. JED. 


And thefefore 


FC : CD:: FE : ED. 
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Wiih the same things being so, if some straight line is drawn through the point of 
meeting of the tangents paraUel to the straight line joining the points of contact, 
and a straight line drawn through the midpoint of the straight line joining the 
points of contact cuts the section in two points and the straight line through the 
point of meeting parallel to the straight line joining the points of contact, then as 
the whole straight line drawn across is to the straight line cut off outside between the 
section and the paraUd, so will the segments prod/uced by (Ae straight line joined 
to the points of contact be to each other. 

Let there be the section 
AB and tangents AC and BC 
and AB the straight line ioin- 
ing the points of contact, and 
AN and CM diameters; then 
it is evident that AB has been 
bisected at E (n. 30, 39);^ 

Let CO be i-awn from C 
parallel to nnd let 

FEDO be drawn across 
through E. ' , 

1 say that 

FOiOD::FE:ED. 
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For let LFKM *id DHOXN be 
drawn through F and D parallel to 
AB, and through F and G, FR and 
GP parallel to LC. Then likewise as 
before (iii. 37) it will be shown that 
sq. LM : sq. XH : : sq. LA : sq. AX. 
And 

sq. LM : sq. XH : : sq. LC : sq. CX : : 

sq. FO : sq. OD, 

and 

sq. LA : sq. AX sq. FE : sq. ED] 
therefore 

sq. FO : sq. OD sq. FE : sq. ED, 
and 

FO :OD::FE: ED. 





PROPoemoN 39 

If two straight lines Umching opposite sections meet, and a straight line is prq- 
dnc^ through % points, pf egntgct, and a straight line dravm from the point of 
meking of the tangents cuts of the sections and the strcught line joining the 
points of contact, thm as the whale straight line dravm across,^ to the straight line 
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cut off outside bdween the section and the straight line joining the points of con- 
tact, so will the segments of the straight line produced by the segments and die point 
of meeting of the tangents be to each other. 

Let there be the opposite sections A and B whose center is C and tangents 
AD and DB, and let AB and CD be joined and produced, and through D let 
some straight line EDFO be drawn across. 

I say that 

EO:GF::ED: DF. 

For let AC be joined and produced, and through E and F let EHS and 
FLMNXO be drawn parallel to AB, and parallel to AD, EP and FR. 

Since then FX and ES are parallel, and EF, XS, and HM have been draw 
through to them, 

EH :HS::FM: MX. 

And alternately 


therefore also 


EH : FM :: HS : MX; 


sq. EH : sq. FM : : sq. HS : sq. MX. 



But 

sq. EH : sq. FM : : trgl. EHP : trgl. FRM, 

and . . 

sq. HS : sq. MX : : trgl. DHS : trgl. XMD; 

theiref(n« also 

trgl. EHP : trgl. FBM :: tr^. CHS : trgl. XMD. 

Aald 

trgl. EHP-trgl. ASK+tr^. DHS (m. 11), 



coNies m iw 

and 

trgl. FRM ilXAf+trgl. XM1> (itt. 11); 

therefore 

trgl. DHS : trgl. XMD : : trgl. ^SJiT+trgl. DHS : trgl. 4XiV+trgl. XMD, 
and 

remainder trgl. ASK : remainder trgl. ANX : : trgl. DIIS : trgl. XMD. 
But 

trgl. ASK : trgl. ANX sq. KA ; sq. AN : :sq. EG : sq. FG* 

and 

trgl. DUS : trgl. XMD : : sq. HD : sq. DM : : sq. ED : sq. DF. 
Therefore also 

EG :FG:: ED : DF. 


Proposition 40 


With the same things being so, if a straight line is drawn through the point of meet- 
ing of the tangents parallel to the straight line joining the points of contact, and if a 
straight line drawn from the midpoint of the straight line joining the points of 
contact cuts both of the sections and the straight line parallel to the straight line' 
joining the points of contact, then as the whole straight line drawn across is to the 
straight line cut off outside between the parallel and the section, so will the straight 
line's segments produced by the sections and the straight line joining the points of 
contact be to each other. 

Let there be the opposite sections A and B whose center is' C, and tangents 
AD and DB, and let AB and CDE be joined; therefore 

AE^EB (II. 39). 

And from D let FDG be drawn parallel to AB, and from E, LE at random. 

I say that 

HL :LK:: HE : EK. 

From H and K let NMHX and KOP be drawn parallel to AB, and HR and 
KS parallel to AD, and let XACT be drawn through. 

Since then XA U and MA P have been dra^vn across the parallels XM and 
KP, 

XA:AU::MA: AP. 


But 

and 


XA:AU::HE: EK‘, 


HE:EK::HN:KO 

because of the similarity of the triangles HEN and KEO] therefore 

HN :KO:: MA : AP; 

therefore also 

sq. HN : sq. K0‘: : sq. MA : sq. AP. 


♦For 
and 
and \ 

therefore ex aegmli 


EG:TG::KA:TA, 
TG:TF::TA: TN, 
TG-TF :TG:: TA-TN : TA; 
EO:FCht:KA:AN. 



vn 

But 

and 
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sq. HN : sq. KO : : ti#. HRN : trgl. KSO, 
sq. MA : sq. AB : : trgl. XMA : trgl. AUP; 



therefore also 
And 
and 


trgl. HRN : trgl. KSO : : trgl. XMA : trgl. AUP. 
trgl. HNK -trgl A'MA+trgl. MND (ni. 11), 
trgl. ii:-SO=trgl. At/P+trgl. DOP (lu. 11); 


therefore also 

trgl. XMA+trgl. MND : trgl. AUP+trgl DOP : : trgl. XMA : trgl. AUP; 
therefore also 

remainder trgl. NMD : remainder trgl. DOP : : whole : whole. 

But 

trgl. XMA : trgl. AUP : : sq. XA : sq. AU, 


and 

therefore also 

But 

and 

and 

therefore also 


trgl. NMD : trgl. DOP : : sq. MN : sq. PO; 
sq. MN : sq. PO : sq. XA : sq. A 17. 
sq. MN : sq. PO : sq. ND : sq. OD, 
sq. XA : sq. AC7 : sq. HE : sq. EK, _ 
sq. ND : sq. DO : sq. HL : sq. LK; 
sq. HE : sq. EK : sq. HL ; sq. LK. 


Therefore 

% HE : EK : HL: LK. 

PaoposmoN 41 

If &tree slraigM lines tov/cking a •parabola •meet each other, ffiey xoiU he cut in 0ie 
same ratio. 

Let be the parabola ABC, apd iso^ssat^ ADE, EEC said EBP. 
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I say that 

CF : FE : : ED : DA ::FB: BD. 
For let AC be joined and bisected at G. 



Then it is evident that the stral^t 
line from JS to G is a diameter of the 
section, (n. 29). 

If then it goes through B, DF is 
parallel to AC, (ii. 5) and will be bi- 
sected by EG, and therefore 
AD=^DE (I. 35), 

and 

CF^FE (i. 35), 

and what was sought is apparent. 

Ijet it not go through B, but 
through H, and let KHL be drawn 
through H parallel to AC; therefore 
it will touch the section at H (i. 32), 
and because of things already smd 
(i. 35), 

KE 


LC=LE. 

Let MNBX be drawn through B parallel to EG, and AO and CP through A 
and C parallel to DF. Since then MB is parallel to EH, MB is a diameter 
(i. 40; I. 51, end); and DF touches at B; therefore AO and CP have been 
dropped ordinatewise (ii. 5; First Def. i. 4). And since MB is a diameter, and 
CM a tangent, and CP an oidinate, 



MB==BP (i. 35), 

and so also 

MF^FC. 

And since 

MF^FC 

and 

EL^LC, 


MC:CF::EC: CL; 

and alternately 

MC’.EC: : CF : CL. 

But 

MC : EC ::XC: CG; 

therefore also 

CF : CL : :XC-. CG. 

And 

CL:EC::CO:CA; 

therefore ex aeqtuAi 

CAiXCiiECiCF, 

eXidemmiendo 

EC:FB::CA:AX; 

sepdarmdq 



CFiFEiiXCiAX. 
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Again dnce MB is a diameter and AN a tangent and 
AO an ordinate, 

NB^BO (i. 36), 


and 

And also 
therefore 


ND^DA. 

EK^KA] 


AE :KA::NA: DA] 

alternately 

AE :NA . .KA-. DA. 

But 

AE:NA::GA: AX; 

therefore also 

KA : DA ::GA: AX. 

And also 

AE:KA::CA:GA] 

therefore, ex aeqtudi, 

AE:DA::CA: AX; 

separando, 

EDiDA.iXC: AX. 

And it was also shown 

XC:AX::CF:FE; 

therefore 

CF :EF :: ED : DA. 

Again since 

XC :AX::CP: AO, 

and 

CP =2 BF, 

and 

CM=2MF, 

and 

A0=2BD, 

and 

AN^2ND, 

therefore 

XC:AX::FB:BD::CF:FE::ED:DA. 

Proposition 42 

If in an hyperbola or ellipse or circumference of a circle or opposite sections 
Haight lines are dravmfrom the vertex of the diameter parallel to an ordinate, and 
some other straight line cd random is drawn tangent, it will cut off from them 
straight lines containing a rectangle equal to the fourth part of the figure to the same 
diameter. 

For let there be some one of the aforesaid sections, whose diameter is AB, 
and from A and B let AC and DB be drawn parallel to an ordinate, and let 
some other straight line CED be. tangent at E: . 

I say that 

.0^. AC,J5D*' fourth part of figure to AB. 
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For let its center be P, and through it let FG be drawn parallel to AC and BD. 
Since then AC and BD are parallel, and FG is also parallel, therefore it is the 
diameter conjugate to AB (First Def., i. 6); and so 

sq. F(?= fourth part of figure to AB (Sec. Def. i. 3). 


If then FG goes through E in the case of the ellipse and circle, 

AC = FG^BD (ii. 7), 
and it is immediately evident that 

rect. AC,BD=Bq. FG or fourth part of figure to AB. 

Then let it not go ^rotigh it, and let DC and BA produced meet at K, and 
let EL be drawn through E parallel to AC, and EM parallel to AB. 

Since then ' 

' * recti JiCF,FL»sq. AF (i. 37), 

KF:AF::AF:FL, 
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m 

aod. 


KA:AL 

inverafely 

componendo or separando 
Therefore also 


: : KF ; AF or FB (EucL v. 19); 
FB .KFf.AL : KA; 

BK .KF .iLK : KA. 


Therefore 


DB:FH::EL: CA. 


But 


reot. DB,CA-teci. FH,EL, 
=rect. HF,FM. 


rect. HFjFM—sq. FG (i. 38), 

^fourth figure to AB (Sec. Def. i. 11); 

therefore also , 

rect. DB,CA = fourth figure to AB. 


PnoposmoN 43 

If a straight line touch an hyperbola, it will cut off from the asymptotes, beginning 
vnth the center of the section, straight lines containing a rectangle equal to the rec- 
tangle contained by the straight lines cut off by the tangent at the section's vertex at 
its axis. 

Let there be the hyperbola AB, and asymptotes CD and DE, and axis BD, 
and let FBG be drawn through B tangent, and some other tangent at random, 
CAR. 

I say that 

rect. FD,DG’=‘Tect. CD, DR. 

For let AK and BL be drawn from 
A and B parallel to DG, and AM and 
BN parcel to CD. Since then CAR 
touches, 

CA^AR (ii. 3); 

and so 

CR^2AR 
and 

CD=2AM 

axid 

DR^2AK. 

Therefore 

rect. CD,DR’f^<i rect. KA,AM, 

Then likewise it could be shown 

rect. FD,DO<=i rect. LB, BN. 

But . . , 

, reot,. KA,AM ^reet. LB, BN (n. 12). 

Therefore also . . • , i ,. 

rect CD, DR ^rect. FD,DG. 

Then likewise it,.could.bft shown, even if were. some other diameter and 

not the >^8. ‘ 
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Proposition 44 

If two StToiffkt lines tow^ing an hyperbola or opposite sections meet the asymp- 
totes, then the straight lines drawn to the sections will be parcdlel to the straight line 
joining the points of contact. 




For let there be either the hyperbola or the opposite sections AB, and asymp- 
totes CD and DE, and tangents CAHF and EBHG, and let AB, FG, and CE 
joined. 

I say that they are parallel. 

For since 


rect. CD, DF^^rect. GD,DE (ni. 43), 

therefore 


CD .DE : ; GD : DF; 

therefore CE is parallel to FG. And therefore 

HF :FC:‘.HG: GE. 

And 


FC:AF::GE: OB ; 

for each is double (n. 3); therefore ex aequali 

HG:GB:.HF:FA. 
. Therefore FG is parallel to AB. 


PROPOSITIPN 45 


If in, an hyperbola or eUipse or cireumferenee of a circle or ^opposite sections 
^raighi liAes are draiohjrom ffie vertex of: the axis at right angles, and a rectangle 
equal to the fourth part of the figure is applied to the axis on each side and. exceedr. 
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ing by a sqtmre figure in the case of the hyperbola and opposite sections, but defi- 
cient in the case of the ellipse, and some straight line is dravm tangent to the section 
and mating the perpendicular straight lines, then the straight lines drawn from the 
points of meeting to the points produced by the application make right angles at the 
aforesaid points} 

Let there be one of the sections mentioned whose axis is AB, and AC and BD 




points of application” arc in modern terminology the foci of the conics. The circle 
is seen here as an ellipse whose two foci or focal points coincide with the center. This theory 
is, of course, a special application of Euclid vi, 28 and 29, two theorems on which depends 
one whole side of Greek geometry. 

Apollonius never speaks of the focus of the parabola, but it can be found by analogy with 
the ellipse. 

Thus in the ellipse above 

rect. AF, fourth rect. AB,R 
where R is the parameter. Or 

rect. AF, {AB—AF) —fourth rect* AB, R 
or 

AF ; fourth R : : AB : {AB-^AF). 

Then if we consider the ellipse as its axis, AB gets as largo as we please; we can think of it as 
approaching as near as we please to a parabola with parameter R, The ratio AB : (AB—AF) 
approaches as near as we please to equality and hence also the ratio 
AF : fourth B. At the limit we can think of the ellipse as the parabola, 
its axis AB as infinite, and AB as equal tp AB-r^AF, Then AF will be 
equal to a fourth B. Thus the focus of a parabola will bp defined as the 
point on its axis at a distance from the vertex equal to one quarter of 
the parameter. Then many of the properties of the foci of the ellipse 
can be proved analogously for the parabola. Thus in the case of this 
propo^^on, FD will become paralld to CE. Renee any straight line, 
from the focus of a parabola parallel to a tangent will make a right ang^e with tl^ straight 
line from the focus to the intersection of the tangent and the perpendicular to the 

ajds at 
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at right angles, and CED tangent, and let the rectangle AF, FB and the rec- 
tangle AG,GB equal to the fourth part of the figure be applied on each side 
(EucL VI. 28. 29), as has been said, and let CF, CG, DF, and DG be joined. 

I say that angle CFD and angle CGD are each a right angle. 

For since it has been shown 

rect. A C,BD = fourth figure on AB (ni. 42), 

and since also 

rect. fourth figure on AB, 

therefore 

rect. AC, BD— rect. AF, FB. 

Therefore 

AC :AF : : FB : BD. 

And the angles at points A and B are right; therefore 

angle ACF = angle BFD (Eucl. vi. 6), 

and 


angle AFC = angle FDB. 

And since angle CAF is right, therefore 

angle ACF-f-angle AFC = 1 rt. angle. 
And it has also been shown that 

angle A CF= angle DFB; 

therefore 


Therefore 


angle AFC-fangle DFB = 1 right angle. 


angle DFC = 1 right angle. 
T'hcn likewise it could also be shown 

angle CGD — 1 right angle. 


Proposition 46 


Wilh ike same things being so, the straight lines joined make equal angles with the 
tangents. 

For with the same things supposed, I say that 

angle ACF = angle DCG 



and 

angle CDF = angle BDO. 

For since it has been shown 
that both angle CFD and angle 
CGD are right angles (iii.45), the 
circle described about CD as a 
diameter will pass through points 
F and G; therefore 

angle 2>C(?=an^e DFQ] 
for they are on the same segment 
of the circle. And it was shown 
angle DFC? = angle ACF (iii. 45); 
and so 

. apgle DCG* =* angle ACF. 

And likewise also . 

angle CDF— angle BDO. 
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PBOPOsmoN 47 

WWi the same things being so, the straight line drawn from the point of meeting 
of the joined straight lines to the point of contact will be perpendicular to the 
tangent. 

For let the same things as before be supposed and let CG and FD meet each 
other at H, and let CD and BA produced meet at K, and let EH be joined. 

I say that EH is perpendicular to CD. 

For if not, let HL be drawn from H perpendicular to CD. Since then 
an^e CDF = angle QBD (iii. 46), 

and also 

rt. angle DRC=rt. angle DLH, 



therefore triangle DGB is similar to triangle LHD. Therefore 

GD:DH::BD: DL. 


But 


GD:DH::FC:CH 

because the an^es at F and G are right angles (in. 45) and the angles at H are 
equal; but 


FC : CH ::AC: CL 

because of the mmilarity of the triangles AFC and LCH (m. 46) ; therefore also 

BD :DL : : AC : CL. 


Alternate^ 

^ Ti J 

But 

ther^ore also 


BD :AC : :DL:CL. 
BD :AC::BK:KA: 
DL:CLi:BK: KA. 
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Let EM be drawn fttom E parallel to AC; therefore it will have been dropped 
ordinatewise to AB (ii. 7); and 

BK .KA-.'.BM: MA. 

And 

BM:MA::DE: EC] 

therefore also 

DL :CL::DE-. EC] 

and this is absurd. Therefore HL is not perpendicular nor is any other stral^t 
line except HE.* 

Proposition 48 


With the same things being so, it must be shown that the straight lines drawn from 
the poini of contact to the points produced by the application make equal angles 
with the tangent. 



CE and C(7 a straight line parallel to AB. Again HE is perpendicular to CE, and this can be 
proved rigorously as well as understood by analogy. 
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For let tibe same thin^ be supposed, and let EF and EG be jained. 

1 say that 

angle CFF=an^e GED. 

For since angles DGH and DEH are right angles (ni. 45. 47), the circle 
described about DH as a diameter will pass through the points E and G (Eucl. 
III. 31); and so 

angle DH(?= angle DEG (Eucl. iii. 21); 
for they are in the same segment. Likewise then also 

angle 0^^= angle CHF. 

But 

angle CHF =» angle D/fG; ' 

for they are vertical angles; therefore also 

angle CEF wangle DEG.* 

Proposition 49 

With the eame things being so, if from one of the points {of application) a per- \ 
pendicular is drawn to the tangent, then the straight lines from that point to the 
ends of the axis make a right angle. 



*Here there is another and important analogous theorem for the parabola. EO becomes 
parallel to AB, and 


D 



angle I>£(? wangle CEF. 
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For let the same things be supposed, and let the perpendicular GH be drawn 
from G to CD, and let AH and BH be joined. 

I say that angle AHB is a right angle. 

For since angle DBG is a right angle and also angle DHG, the circle described 
about DG as a diameter will pass through H and B, and 

angle i?//(7= angle BDG. 

But it was shown 

angle A(?C = angle BDG (iii. 46); 

therefore also 

angle BHG=&ng\e .4(jrC=angle AHC (Eucl. in. 21). 

And so also 


angle angle AHB. 

But angle CHG is a right angle; therefore also angle AHB is a right angle. 


Proposition 50 

With the same things being so, if from the center of the section there falls to the 
tangent a straight line parallel to the straight line drawn through the point of corv- 
tact and one of the points {of application), then it will be equal to one half the axis. 

For let there be the same things as before and let H be the center, and let EF 
be joined, and let DC and BA meet at K, and through H let HL be drawn 
parallel to EF. 

I say that 

HL^HB. 



■For let EG, AL, LG be joined, and through G let GM be drawn parallel to 
EF. Since then 

rect. AF, FJ5»*rect. AO, OB (See in. 46), 
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But also 
therefore also 


AF^GB. 


And so also 


FH^HG. 

EL^LM. 


And since it was shown (iii. 48) 

angle CEP = angle DEG, 

and 

angle CEP= angle EMG, 

therefore also 

angle EMC = angle DEG. 

And therefore 

EG=GM. 

But it was also shown 


EL^LM 

therefore GL is perpendicular to EM. And so through what was shown before 
(hi. 49) angle ALB is a right angle, and the circle described about AB as a 
diameter will pass through L. And 

HA=HB; 

therefore also, since HL is a radius of the semicircle, 

HL^HB. 


Pkoposition 51 

If a rectangle equal to the fourth part of the figure is applied from both sides to the 
axis of an hyperbola or opposite sections and exceeding by a square figure, and 
straight lines are deflected from the resulting points of application to either one of 
the sections, then the greater of the turn straight lines exceeds the less by exactly as 
much as the axis. 

For let there be an hyperbola or opposite sections whose axis is AE and 
center C, and left each of the rectangles AD, DB and AE, EB be equal to the 
fourth part of the figure, and from points E and D let the straight lines EE and 
FD be deflected to the line of the section. 

I say that 

EF=FD-\-AB 
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Let FKH be dra^ tangent through F, and QCH through C parallel to FD) 
therefore 

angle KHG= angle KFD\ 
for they are alternate. And 

angle jKFI>= angle GFH (in. 48); 

therefore 

GF^GH. 

But 

GF=GE, 

since also 

AE=BD 

and 

AC=CB 

and 

EC^CD; 

and therefore 

GH^EG. 

And so 


FE^2GH. 

And since it has been shown (in. 50) 

CII^CB* 

therefore 

FE = 2{GC CB). 

But 

FD^2GC, 

and 

AB = 2CB; 

therefore 

FE=:FD+AB. 

And so EF is greater than FD by AB. 


Proposition 52 

If in an ellipse a rectangle equal to the fourth part of the figure is applied from both 
aides to the major axis and deficient by a square figure, and from the points results 
ihg from the application straight lines are deflected to the line of the section, then 
they will be equal to the axis. 

Let there be an ellipse, whose major axis is AB, and let each of the rectangles 
AC, CB and AD, DB be equal to the fourth of the figure, and from C and D let 
the straight lines CE and ED have been deflected to the line of the section. 

I say that 

CE+ED--AB. 


•For 


GF^GH, 

and, by in. 50, a line CiX) drawn parallel to GF is equal to CB. But also 

CtXl^CH. 


Hence 


CH-CB. 
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Let FEH be drawn tangent, and G be center and through it let GKH be 
drawn parallel to CE. Since then 

Angle CEF— angle HEK (iii. 48), 

and 

angle angle EHK, 



therefore also 
Therefore also 
And since 
and 

therefore also 

and so also 

And for this reason 

and 

and 

But also 
therefore 


angle EHK=an^e HEK. 
HK=KE. 
AG-=GB, 
AC=DB, 
CG=GD; 
EK=KD. 
ED=2HK, 

EC = 2KG, 
ED+EC^2GH. 
AB=2GH (in. 50); 
AB^ED+EC. 


Proposition 53 


If in an hyperbola or ellipse or circumference of a circle or opposite sections straight 
lines are drawn from the vertex of a diameter parallel to an ordinate, and straight 
lines drawn from the same ends to the same point on the line of the section cut the 
parallels, then the rectangle contained by the straight lines cut off is equal to the 
figure on that same diameter. 

Let there be one of the aforesaid sections ABC whose diameter is AC, and 
let AD and CE be drawn parallel to an ordinate, and let ABE and CBD be 
drawn across. 

I say that 

rect. AD, figure on AC. 

For let BF be drawn from B parallel to an ordinate. 


Therefore 
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rect. AF, FC : sq. FB : : transverse side : upright side 
: : sq. AC : the figure (i. 21). 



But 

therefore 

But 

and 

therefore 
And also 
therefore 
Therefore 


rect. AF, FC : sq. FB comp. AF : FB,FC : FB; 
figure : sq. AC comp. FB : AF, FB : FC. 
AF:FB::AC: CE, 
FC:FB::AC: AD; 
figure : sq. AC comp. CE : AC, AD : AC. 
rect. AD,CE : sq. AC comp. CE : AC, AD : AC; 
figure : sq. AC : : rect. AD, CE : sq. AC. 

rect. AD, figure on AC. 
Proposition 54 


If two tangents to a section of a cone or to a circumference of a circle meet, and 
through the points of contact parallels to the tangents are drawn, and from the 
points of contact, to the same point of the line of the section, straight lines are drawn 
across cutting the parallels, then the rectangle contained by the straight lines cut 
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off to the square on the straight line joining the points of contact has a ratio com^ 
pounded of the ratio which the inside segment line joining the point of meeting of 
the tangents and the midpoint of the straight line joining the points of contact has in 
square to the remainder^ and of the ratio which the rectangle contained by the tan-- 
gents has to the fourth part of the square on the straight line joining the points of 
contact 

Let there be a section of a cone or circumference of a circle ABC and tan- 
gents AD and CD, and let AC be joined and bisected at /?, and let DBE be 
joined, and let AF be drawn from A parallel to CD, and CG from C parallel to 
AD, and let some point H on the section be taken, and let the straight lines AH 
and CH be joined and produced to G and F. , 

I say that I 

rect. AFy CG ; sq. AC comp. sq. EB : sq. BD, rcct. AD, DC. 
fourth sq. AC or rect. AE,EC. 

For let KHOXL be drawn from H parallel to AC, and from B, MBN parallel \ 
to AC] then it is evident that MN is tangent (ii. 29, 5, 6). Since then 

AE^ECy 

also 

MB==BN. 

and 

KO=^OL 

and 

IIO^OK (II. 7) 


and 
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KH=XL. 

Since then MB and MA are tangents and KHL has been dra\vn parallel to 


MB, 



sq. AM : sq. MB : : sq. AK : rect. 
XK,KH (ni. 1()) 
or 

sq. AM : rect. MB, BN : : sq. AK : 
rcct. LII,I1K. 

And 

rect. NC,AM : sq. AM : : rect. LC. 
AK : sq. AK (Evicl. vi. 2; v, 18); 
therefore ex acquali 
rect. NC, AM : rect. M B, BN : : 
rcct. LC,AK : rect. LH,HK. 

But 

rect. LC,AK : rect. LH,HK comp. 
LC : LH, AK : HK 


rect. LC,AK ; rect. LH,HK comp. FA : AC,GC : CA 
which is the same as 


rect. GC,FA : sq. CA. 



€ 
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Therefore 

rect. NC,AM : rect. MB, BN : : rcct. GC,FA : sq. CA. 

But, with the rectangle ND, DM taken as a mean, 

rect. NC,AM : rect. MB, BN comp, 
rect. NC,AM : rect. ND,DM, rcct. NDJ)M : rect. MB, BN; 
therefore 

rect. GC, FA : sq. CA comp. 

rect. NC,AM : rect. ND,DM, rect. ND,DM : rect. MB, BN. 

But 

re(jt. NC,AM : rect. ND,DM : : sq. KB : sq. BD, 

and 

rect. ND,DM : rect. NB,BM : : rect. CD, DA : rcct. CE,EA; 
therefore 

rect. GC,FA : sq. CA comp. sq. BE : sq. BD, rect. CD, DA : rect. CE,EA. 

PllOPOSITlON 55 

If two straight lines tonching opposite sections meet, and through the point of 
meeting a straight line is drawn parallel to the straight line joining the points of 
contact, and frojn the points of contact parallels to the tangents arc drawn across, 
and straight lines are produced from the points of contact to the same point of one 
of the sections cutting the parallels, then the rectangle contained by the straight lines 
cut off will have to the square on the straight line joinhig the points of contact the 
ratio which the rectangle contained by the tangents has to the square on the straight 
Ime drawn through the point of meeting parallel to tin' straight line joining the 
points of contact, as far as the section. 

Let there be the opposite sections ABC and DEF, and tang^mts to th(',m AG 
and GD, and let AD be joined, and from G let CGE be drawn panillcl to AD, 
and from A, AM parallel to DG, and from D, DM parallel to AG, and let some 
point F be taken on the section DF, and let ANF and FDH be joined. 

I say that 

sq. CG : rect. AG,GD : : sq. AD : rect. HA,DN. 

For let FLKB be drawn through F parallel to AD. 
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Since then it 

and 

and 

therefore 
And also 
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has been shown that 

sq. EG : sq. GD : ; rect. BL,LF : sq. DL (iii. 20), 
CG^EG (ii. 38), 

BK = LF (II. 38), 

sq. CG : sq. GD : : rect. KF, FL : sq. DL. 


sq. GD : roct. AG,GD : : sq. DL : rect. DL,AK (Eucl. vi. 2, 1); 
therefore ex aequnli 

sq. GC : rect. AG,GD:: rect. KF, FL : rect. DL,AK. 

But 

rect. KF, FL : rect. DL,AK comp. KF : AK, FL : DL. 

But 

KF -.AK:: AD : DN, 

and 

FL : DL : : AD : HA; 

therefore 

sq. CG : root. AG,GD comp. AD : DN, AD : HA. 

And also 


therefore 


sq. AD : rect. HA,DN comp. AD : DN, AD : HA ; 
sq. CG : rect. AG,GD ; : sq. AD : rect. HA,DN. 


Bkoposition 56 

If tv)o straight lines towhing one of the opposite sections me.et, and parallels to 
the tangents are di'awn through the points of contact, and straight lines cutting the 
parallels are drawn froyn the points of contact to the same point of the other section, 
then the rectangle contained by the straight lines cut off will have to the square on 
the straight line joining the points of contact the ratio compounded of the ratio 
which, of the straight line joining the point of meeting and the midpoint, that part 
between the midpoint and the other section has in square to that part between the 
same section and the point of meeting, ami of the ratio which the rectangle con- 
tained by the tangents has to the fourth part of the square on the straight line join- 
ing the points of contact. 

Let thei-e be the opposite sections AB and CD whose center is 0, and tan- 
gents A EFG and BEHK, and let AB be joined, and bisected at L, and let LE 
be joined and drawn across to D, and let AM be draivn from A parallel to BE, 
and BN from B parallel to AE, and let some point C be taken on the section 
CD, and let CBM and CAN be joined. 

I say that 

rect. MA, BN : sq. AB comp. sq. LD : sq. DE, rect. AE, EB : 
fourth sq. AB or rect. AL, LB. 

For let GCK and HDF be drawn from C and D parallel to AB; then it is 
evident that 

HD^DF, 

and 

KX’-‘XQ, 
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XC==XP; 



and so also 

CK=GP. 

And since A B and DC are opposite s(!ctions, and BEH and BD are tangents, 
and KG is parallel to DH, therefore 

sq. BH : sq. HD : : sq. BK : rcct. PK, KC (in. 18, note). 

But 


Therefore 
And also 


s(i. IID=rcct. HD,DF, 
rect. PK, A'C = rect. KC,CG. 

sq. BH : root. HD, DF : : sq. BK ; rect. KC,CG. 


rcct. FA,BH : sq. BH : : rect. GA,BK : sq. BK', 
therefore ex aequali 

rect. FA,BH : rect. HD,DF : : rect. GA,BK : rect. KC,CG. 
And, with rectangle HE, EF taken as a mean, 

rect. FA,BH : rcct. HD,DF comp, 
rect. FA,HB : rect. HE,EF, rcct. HE, EF : rect. HD,DF; 

and 

rect. FA,HB ; rect. HE,EF : : sq. LD : sq. DE, 
and 

rect. HE;EF : rect. HD,DF : : rect. AE,EB : rect. AL,LB', 
therefore 

rect. GA,BK : rect. KC, CG comp. sq. LD : sq. DE, rect. AF, FB : 

rect. AL,LB. 

And 


rect. GA,BK ; rect. KC,CG comp. BK : KC,GA ; CG. 

But 

BK .KC'.'.MA: AB, 

and 

GA '.CG '.'.BN: AB; 

therefore 

rect. MA, BN : sq. AB comp. MA : AB, BN : AB 
comp. sq. LD : sq. DE, rect. AE, EB : rect. AL, LB. 
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Translator’s Appendix on THREE-and 
Four-Line Loci 

The three-line locus property of conics is easily deduced for the ellipse, hy- 
perbola, parabola and circle from iii. 54; and for the opposite sections from 
III. 55 and 56. The three-line locus property of conics can be stated thus. Any 
conic section or circle or pair of opposite sections can be considered as the locus 
of points whose distances from three given fixed straight lines (the distances 
being either perpendicular or at a given constant angle to each of the given 
straight lines, although the constant angle may be different for each of the 
three straight lines) are such that the square of one of the distances is always 
in a constant ratio to the rectangle contained by the other two distances. 

It is shown in iii. 54 that in the case of conic sections and circles 
rect. AFj CG : sq. AC comp. sq. EB : sq. BD, rect. AD, DC : fourth sq. AC. 
Now if we consider the straight lines AD, DC, and AC as fixed and given and 
therefore straight line DE fixed and given as bisecting AC, then it is evident 
that the straight lines AC, EB, BD, AD, DC, and therefore the squares on 
them and the rectangles contained by them, are also fixed and given. Then 
although as the point II is taken at different points along the conic, the straight 
lines AF and CG (4iange in magnitude, nevertheless the magnitude of the rec- 
tangle AF, CG, because of the above proportion remains constant. 

For let HX be drawn parallel to BE, and HY to AD, and 11 Z to DC, Then 
HX is the distance from II to AC at a, given angle, and A Y because of parallels 

represents the distance from H to 
A D at another given angle, and ZC 
represents the distance from H to 
DC at another given angle. Then 
by similar triangles 

CZ :ZH :: AC: AF, 

AY: YH::AC:CG; 
therefore compounding 
rect. CZ, AY : rect. ZH ,YH : : sq. 
AC : rect. AF,CG, 

Now we have seen that the rec- 
tangle AF, CG is a constant mag- 
nitiide as the point H changes, 
and the square on AC is constant; 
therefore their ratio is constant. 
Therefore 

rect. CZ,AY: rect. ZH , YH is a 

constant ratio (1) 

Again by similar triangles 
ZH:HX::CD: DE, 

YH : HX ::AD: DE; 
therefore compounding 
rect. ZH,YH : sq. HX : : rect. CD, 
AD : sq. DE. 

But rectangle CD, AD and the 
square on DE are constant magni- 
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tudes as the point H changes; therefore their ratio is constant. Therefore 

rect. ZH, YII : sq. HX is a constant ratio (2) 

Compounding (1) and (2), we get a constant ratio, that is 
rect. CZjAY : sq. HX is a constant ratio. 

In other words, as the point H 
changes, the rectangle contained 
by the distances from H to two of 
the given straight lines (at given 
angles to those straight lines) has 
a constant ratio to the scpiare on 
the distance to the third straight 
line (at a given angle to that 
straight line). And it can easily be 
prov(id by means of similar triangles 
that if any other three angles are 
chosen for the distances, than those 
chosen here for the demonstration, 
then the corresponding ratio will 
be constant, althoxigh not equal. 

The four-line locus property can be easily deduced from the three-line. If to 
any conic section we construct four tangents AG, BP], AI, and FA\ and the 
straight lines Gl, ID^ and DF, joining the points of contact; and draw the 
distances from any point U on the conic to these straight lines at any given 
angles (perpendiculars arc convenient), then by the three-line locus property 
with respect to triangle F/iG for any point H on the conic 

rect. HXyllV : sep //F is constant; (a) 



Y 


with respect to triangle AIG 

rect. HXyllY : sq. HR is constant; (jS) 

with respect to triangle DC I 

rect. HYjHZ : sq. HS is constant; (7) 

with respect to triangle FFD 

rect. HZ,HV : sq, HQ is constant (6) 

It will noticed that we have taken in succession a pair of adjacent tangents 
and the straight line joining their points of contact. It will also be noticed that 
the rectangles in the four ratios present a cyclical arrangement, so that if the 
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inverse of (a) is compounded with (/ 3 ), and the inverse of (7) with ( 5 ), we would 
have two constant ratios 

pllpd. HY, HP, HP : pllpd. HV, HR, HR, (e) 

pllpd. HV, HS, HS : pllpd. HY, HQ, HQ (f) 

Again compounding the first of these with the second, we would have finally 
rect. HP, IIS : rcct. HQ, HR, a constant ratio. 

And tliis is the property of the four-line locus, namely the locus of points H 
siush that the rectangle contained by the distanccvs from points H to any two 
given fixed straight lines FG and ID has to the rectangle contained by the 
distances from // to two other fixed straight lines, IG, FD, a constant ratio. 

The rigorous method of effecting these compoundings is as follows. For in- 
verting (a), by I'lucl. XI, 32 we have the constant ratios 

sq. HP : rcct. IIX,IIV : : pllpd. IIP. HP, HY : pllpd. HX,IIV, HY, 
rect. HX,HY : sq. HR : : pllpd. HX,HY, HV : pllpd. HR,HR,IIV. 
Hence, by definition, the? ratio (a constant one) compounded of these two is 
pllpd. HY, IIP, IIP ; pllpd. HV, HR, HR. 

And in the same way we find the constant ratio compounded of the inverse of 
(7) and (6). Now 

pllpd. HY, HP, IIP : pllpd. IIV, HR, HR comp. IIY : HV, Sq. IIP : sq. HR, 
pllpd. HV, HS,HS : pllpd. IIY, HQ, HQ comp. HV : HY, sq. IIS : sq. HQ. 
IF then we take two lines M and N such that 

HP: HR : : HR : M, ( 7 /) 

HS :HQ:: HQ : N, {$) 

then 

sq. HP : sq. HR : : HP : M, 
sq. HS : sq. IIQ ::HS: N. 

Hence 

ratio comp. HY : HV, sq. HP : sq. HR ratio comp. HY : HV, HP : M 
ratio comp. HV : HY, sq. IIS : sq. HQ ratio comp. HV : HY, HS : N. 
But 


rcct. IIY, HP : rect. IIV,M comp. HY : HV, HP : M, 
rcct. HV,HS : rect. HY,N corap. HV : HY, HS : N; 


and 

pllpd. HY, HP,HS : pllpd. HV, M,HS : : rcct. HY,HP : rect. HV,M, 
pllpd. HV, HS,\M : pllpd. IIY, N,M :: rect. IIV,HS : rect. HY,N-, 
and these are constant ratios. Hence compounding, we get the constant ratio 
pllpd. IIY, HP, HS : pllpd. HY, N,M, 
w'hich is the same as the constant ratio 

rect. HP, HS : rect. N;M. 

Now, taking L and 0 as some constants, 

rcct. HP, HS : rect. N,M ::L:0 


and 

rect. HP, HS : rect. HR, HQ : : rect. HR, HQ : rect. M,N. 
by compounding (tj) and (&). But equal ratios have equal duplicate ratios 
(Heath’s note to Euclid, vi, 22 ) and hence 

rect. HP, HS : rect. HR, HQ is constant. 

In the case of opposite sections, it-is shown in iii. 56 
rect. MA,BN : sq. AB comp. sq. LD : sq. DE, rect. AE,EB : fourth sq. AB. 
Then it is evident for the same reasons as before that for different points C the 
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magnitudes MA and BN may change, but the rectangle MA,BN is a constant 
magnitude. 

For as before, let CX be drawn parallel to DE, CY to EA,CZ to EB. By 
similar triangles 

AY:YC::AB:BN, 

BZ:ZC::AB:MA-, 

therefore compounding 

rect. AY,BZ: rect. YC,ZC : : sq. AB : rect. MA,BN. 

Since rectangle MA,BN is constant as C changes, and also the square on AB 
is constant, therefore 

rect. AY,BZ : rect. YC,ZC is a constant ratio (!{) 

Again by similar triangles 

ZC : CX ::EB: EL, 



YC : CX :: E A : EL, 

therefore compounding 

rect. YC, ZC : sq. CX : : rect. EB,EA : sq. EL. 

Hence 

rect. YC,ZC : sq. CX is a constant ratio (2) 

Compounding (1) and (2) we have a constant ratio 

rect. AY,BZ : sq. CX. 

But AY and BZ are equal to CA' and CB', the distances from C. This is the 
property of the three-line locus of section C with respect to the straight lines 
EA and EB tangents to the other section, and EB the straight line joining 
their points of contact. And so one opposite section is a three line-locus to the 
tangents to the other of the opposite sections. That it is also a four-line locus 
could be shown in the same way as before. 

Again from iii. 55 we can conclude that both of the opposite sections to- 
gether are a three-line locus to the triangle formed by a tangent to each of the 
sections and the straight line joining their points of contact. For by m. 56 
rect. HA,DN : sq. AD : : rect. AG,GD : sq. CG. 

Now since the three last terms of tliis proportion are evidently constants as the 
point F changes, therefore also, although HA and DN change with F, yet rec- 
tangleHil, DN remains constant in magnitude. Then reproducing the figure of 
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III. 55, we drop YF parallel to DL, and FZ to KA, and FX to GE, where E is 
the midpoint of AD. Then by similar triangles 



therefore compounding 

rect. YD, AZ : rect. FY, FZ sq. AD : rect. HA, DN. 

But the last two terms are constant, ther(>fore 

rect. YD, AZ : rect. FY, FZ is a constant ratio (1) 

Again by similar triangles 

FY:FX:: DG : EG, 

FZ:FX::AG: EG; 

therefore compounding 

rect. FY, FZ : scj. FX : : rect. DG,AG ; rect. ED, EG. 

But the last two terms are constant, therefore 

rect. FY,FZ : sq. FX is a constant ratio (2) 

Compounding (1) and (2), we see that 

rect. YD,AZ : sq. FX is a constant ratio. 

But this is the definition of a three-line locus that the rectangle contained by 
the distances from any point on the locus to two fixed straight lines have to the 
square on the distance to a third fixed straight line a constant ratio. But 

DY^LF, 

AZ==KF, 

and FX is the distance from F to AD. And so the ratio fulfills the definition. 

Furthermore, if we consider B the point of intersection of the straight line 
KF, drawn parallel to AD, with the other opposite section, and draw BS paral- 
lel to FY, Bit to FX, and BT io FZ, since they are parallels between parallels, 

BR=FX, " 

k'f^az, 

TA^BK. 
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But it was shown in the course of in. 55 that 

BK^hF, 

BL=KF. 

Hence 

TA=BK^YD=LF, 

AZ=KF^BL 

Therefore 

rect. LF, KF : sq. FX : ; rect. BfC^BL : sq. BB. 

Hence any point B on one opposite section fulfills thV? same constant ratio with 
respect to its distancies from the three fixed lines AD, (il\, and A G as any point 
/'’ on the other opposite section. ' 

Tt can be similarly deduced that the ojipositc sections are i^PRcther a foii^ 
line locus with respect to any four fixed straight lines joining pon’^ts, two oi^ 
each section (the point s being four points of contact of four tangents, and the, 
straight lines, the straight lines joining them). 



To sum up, a parabola, ellipse, circle, and hyperbola are three-line loci with 
respect to any two tangents to them and a straight line joining the points of 
contact. One opposite section is also a three-line locus with ri^spect to any two 
tangents to the otlu'r section together with the straight line joining their 
points of contact. The two opposite sections together arc a three* line-locus 
with respect to two tangents, each to one of the sections, together with the 
straight line joining their points of contact. 

The parabola, ellipse, circle, and hyperbola are four-line loci with respect to 
any inscribed quadrilateral. One opposite section is also a four-line locus \vith 
respect to any quadrilateral inscribed in the other section. The two opposite 
sections together are a four-line locus to any four .straight lines joining four 
points, two lying on each opposite section. 
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was used as a text book throughout later antiquity and, in the Latin para- 
phrase of Boethius, throughout the Middle Ages. It had a host of commenta- 
tors. In the Philopalris, attributed to Lucian, a character says; “'\"ou recikon 
like Nicomachus.” This remark lends itself to more than one interpretation, 
but in any case it is evidence of his fame. Nicomachus also appears to have 
been considered one of the “golden chain,” or succession, of true philosophers; 
for Proclus, the fifth century Neo-Platonist, who belonged to that “chain,” 
claimed, on the basis of a dream, that he had within him the soul of N icomachus. 
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BOOK ONE 


CHAPTER I 

[1] The ancients, who under the leadership 
of Pjdihagoras first made science systematic, 
defined philosophy as tlje love of wisdom. In- 
deed the name itself means this, and before 
Pythagoi'iis all who had knowledge were called 
“wise’^ indiscriminately—a carpenter, for ex- 
ample, a cobbler, a helmsman, and in a word 
anyone who was versed in any art or handi- 
craft. Pythagoras, how^ever, restricting the title 
so us to apply to the knowledge and compre- 
hension of reality, and calling the knowledge 
of the truth in this the only wisdom, naturally 
designated the desire and pursuit of this knowl- 
edge philosophy, as being desire for wdsdom. 

[2] He is more worthy of credence than those 
who have given other definitions, since he makes 
clear the sense of the term and the thing de- 
fined. This “wisdom'’ ho defined as the knowl- 
edge, or science, of the truth in real things, con- 
ceiving “science" to be a steadfast and firm 
at)j)rehension of the underlying substance, and 
“real things" to be those which continue uni- 
formly and the same in the universe and never 
depart even bi'iefly from their existence; these 
real things would be things immaterial, by shar- 
ing in tlie substance of which everything else 
that exists uiKl(*r the same name and is so called 
is said to be “this particular thing," and exists. 

[3] For bodily, material things are, to be 
sure, forever involved in continuous flow and 
change—in imitation of the nature and pecul- 
iar quality of that eternal matter and substance 
which has been from the beginning, and which 
was all changeable and variable throughout. 
The bodiless things, however, of which we con- 
ceive in connection with or together with mat- 
ter, such as qualities, quantities, configurations, 
largeness, smallness, equality, relations, aiitu- 
alities, dispositions, places, times, all those 
things, in a word, w^hereby the qualities found 
in each body are comprehended — all these are 
of themselves immovable and unchangeable, 
but accidentally they share in and partake of 
the affections of the body to which they belong. 


[4] Now it is with such things that “wisdom" 
is particularly concerned, but accidentally also 
with things that share in them, that is, bodies. 

CHAPTER II 

[1 ] Those things, however, are immaterial, 
eternal, without end, and it is their nature to 
persist ever the same and unchanging, abiding 
by their own essential being, and each one of 
them is called real in the proper sense. But 
what are involved in birth and destruction, 
growth and diminution, all kinds of change and 
participation, are seen to vary continually, and 
while they are called real things, by the same 
term as the former, so far as they partake of 
them, they are not actually real by their own 
nature; for they do not abide for even the short- 
est moment in the same condition, but are al- 
ways passing over in all sorts of changes. [2] 
To quote the words of Timaeus, in Plato, ^ 
“What is that which always is, and has no 
birth, and what is that which is always becom- 
ing but never is? The one is apprehended by 
the mental processes, with reasoning, and is 
ever the same; the other can be guessed at by 
opinion in company with unreasoning sense, a 
thing which becomes and passes away, but 
never really is." 

[3] Therefore, if we crave for the goal that 
is worthy and fitting for man, namely, happi- 
ness of life’^—and this is accomplished by phil- 
osophy alone and by nothing else, and philoso- 
phy, as I said, means for us desire for wisdom, 
and wisdom the science of the truth in things, 
and of things some are properly so called, others 
merely share the name— it is reasonable and 
most necessary to distinguish and systematize 
the accidental qualities of things. 

[4] Things, then, both those properly so 
called and those that simply have the name, 
are some of them unified and continuous, for 
example, an animal, the universe, a tree, and 

^TirnaeuSf 27. 

*The word used by Nicomachus, is 

once employed by Aristotle in the Ethics^ I. 8. 
1098^ 20 ff. 
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the like, which are properly and peculiarly 
called “maj^nitudes^’ ; others are discontinuous, 
in a side-by-side arrangement, and, as it were, 
in heaps, which are called ‘^multitudcs,’^ a 
flock, for instance, a people, a heap, a chorus, 
and the like. 

[d] Wisdom, then, must be considered to be 
the knowledge of these two forms. Since, how- 
ever, all multitude and magnitude are by their 
own nature of necessity infinite — for multitude 
starts from a definite root and never ceases in- 
creasing; and magnitude, when division begin- 
ning with a limited whole is carried on, cannot 
bring the dividing process to an end, but pro- 
c(‘eds therefore to infinity — and since sciences 
are always sciences of limited things, and never 
of infinites, it is accordingly evident that a sci- 
ence dealing either with magnitude, per se, or 
with multitude, per se, could never be formu- 
lated, for each of them is limitless in itself, mul- 
titude in the direction of the more, and magni- 
tude in the direction of the less. A science, how- 
ever, would arise to deal with something sepa- 
rated from each of them, with quantity, set off 
from multitude, and size, set off from magni- 
tude. 

CHAPTER III 

I J] Again, to start afresh, since of quantity 
one kind is viewed by itself, having no relation 
to anything else, as ‘‘even,^^ ‘^odd,^’ ^‘perfect, 
and the like, and the other is relative to some- 
thing else and is conceived of together with its 
relationship to another tiling, like ‘‘double,^' 
“greater,” “smaller,” “half,” “one and one- 
half times,” “one and one-third times,” and so 
forth, it is clear that two scientific methofis will 
lay hold of and deal with the whole investiga- 
tion of quantity; arithmetic, absolute quantity, 
and music, relative quantity.^ 

And once more, inasmuch as part of 
“size” is in a state of rest and stability, and 
another part in motion and revolution, two 
other sciences in the same way will accurately 
treat of “size,” geometry the part that abides 
and is at rest, astronomy that which moves and 
revolves. 

[t^] Without the aid of these, then, it is not 
possible to deal accurately with the forms of 
being nor to discover the truth in things, knowl- 
edge of which is wisdom, and evidently not even 
to philosophize properly, for “just as painting 
contributes to the menial arts toward correct- 
ness of theory, so in truth lines, numbers, har- 
monic intervals, and the revolutions of circles 

KlJf. Aristotle, Met., IV. 15. 1020^* 26. 


bear aid to the learning of the doctrines of wis- 
dom,” says the Pythagorean Androcydes. [4] 
Likewise Archytas of Tarentum, at the begin- 
ning of his treatise On Harmony, says the same 
thing, in about these words: “It seems to me 
that they do well to study mathematics, and 
it is not at all strange that they have correct 
knowledge about each thing, what it is. For if 
they knew rightly the nature of the whole, they 
were also likely to see well what is the nature 
of the i)arts. About geometry, indeed, and arith- 
metic and astronomy, they have handed down 
to us a clear understanding, and not least also 
about music. For these seem to be sistler sci- 
ences; for they deal with sister subjee^, the 
first two forms of being.” \ 

fo] IMato, too, at the end of the thirteenth 
book of the Laws, to which some give tho\ title 
The Philosopher, because he investigates \and 
defines in it what sort of man the real philoso- 
pher should be, in the course of his summary of 
what had {)reviously been fully set forth and 
established, adds: “Every diagram, system of 
numbers, every scheme of harmony, and every 
law of the movement of the stars, ought to ap- 
pear one to him who studies rightly : and what 
we say will properly appear if one studies all 
things looking to one principh', for there will 
be seen to be one bond for all these things, and 
if any one attempts philosoydiy in any other 
way he must call on Fortuiu^ to assist him. For 
there is never a path without these; this is the 
way, these the studios, be they hard or easy; 
by this cours(^ must one go, and not neglect it. 
The one who havS attained all these things in 
the way I describe, him I for my part call wis- 
est, and this I maintain through thick and 
thin.” [()} J’V)r it is clear that these studies are 
like ladders aTul bridges that carry our minds 
from things apprehended by sense and opinion 
to those comprehended by the mind and un- 
derstanding, and from those material, physical 
things, our foster-l>rethren known to us from 
childhood, to the things with which we are un- 
acquainted, foreign to our senses, but in their 
immateriality and eternity more akin to our 
souls, and above all to the reason which is in 
our souls. 

[7] And likewrise in Platons Republic, when 
the interlocutor of Socrates appears to bring 
certain plausible reasons to bear upon the 
mathematical sciences, to show that they are 
useful to human life; arithmetic for reckoning, 
distributions, contributions, exchanges, and 
partnerships, geometry for sieges, the found- 
ing of cities and sanctuaries, and the partition 
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of land, music for festivals, entertainment, and 
the worship of the gods, and the doctrine of the 
spheres, or astronomy, for farming, navigation 
and other undertakings, revealing beforehand 
the proper procedure and suitable season, Soc- 
rates, reproaching him, says: “You amuse me, 
because you seem to fear that these are useless 
studies that I recommend ; but that is very dif- 
ficult, nay, impossible. For the eye of the soul, 
blinded and buried by other pursuits, is re- 
kindled and aroused again by these and these 
alone, and it is better that this be saved than 
thousands of l)odily eyes, for by it alone is the 
truth of the universe beheld.”^ 

CHAPTER IV 

[1] Which then of these four methods must 
we first learn? Evidently, the one which natu- 
rally exists before them all , is su perior and takes 
the place of origin and root and, as it were, of 
mother to the others. / And this is arithme- 
tic,- not solely because wt said that it existed 
before all the others in the mind of the creating 
Cod like some universal and exemplary plan, 
relying ui)on w'hich as a design and archetypal 
exam})lc the creator of the universe sets in order 
his material creations and makes them attain 
to their proper ends; but also because it is nat- 
uially prior in birth, inasmuch as it abolishes 
other sciences with itself,^ but is not abolished 
together with them. For example, “animal’^ is 
naturally antecedent to “man,” for abolish “an- 
imal” and “man” is abolished; but if “man” 
be abolished, it no longer follows that “animal” 
isabolishedat the same time. And again, “man” 
is antecedent to “schoolteacher”; for if “man” 
does not exist, neither does “schoolteacher,” 
but if “schoolteacher” is nonexistent, it is still 
l)ossible for “man” to ])e. Thus since it has the 
property of abolishing tiie other ideas with it- 
self, it is likewise the older. 

IS] Conversely, that is called younger and 
posterior whicli implies the other thing with 
itself,^ but is not implied by it, like “musician,” 
for tliis always implies “man.” Again, take 
“horse”; “animal” is always implied along with 
“horse,” but not the reverse; for if “miimal” 
exists, it is not necessary that “horse” should 
exist, nor if “man” exists, must “musician” 
also be implied. 

^Republic, 527 ff. 

*Plato, Rep.y 522. 

»Cf. below II. 22. 3. Cf. Aristotle, Met., 1019- 
1 ff. 

*Cf. Aristotle, e. g., Top., VI. 6. 144** 17: also 
Top., 11. 4. UR 25 ff. 
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[4] So it is with the foregoing sciences; if 
geometry exists, arithmetic must also needs be 
implied, for it is with the help of this latter 
that we can speak of triangle, quadrilateral, 
octahedron, icosahedron, double, eightfold, or 
one and one-half times, or anytliing else of the 
sort which is used as a term by geometry, and 
such things cannot be conceived of without the 
numbers that are implied with each one. For 
how can “triple” exist, or be spoken of, unless 
the number 3 exists beforehand, or “ciglitfold” 
without 8? But on the contrary 3, 4, and the 
rest might be without the figures existing to 
which they give names. [5] Hence arithmetic 
abolishes geometry along with itself, but is not 
abolished l)y it, and while it is implied by ge- 
ometry, it does not itself imply geometry. 

CHAPTER V 

[1] And once more is this true in the case of 
music; not only because the absolute is prior to 
the relative, as “great” to “greater” and “rich” 
to “richer” and “man” to “fatlier,” hut also 
because the musical harmonies, diatessaron, 
diapente, and diapason, are named for num- 
bers; similarly all of their harmonic ratios arc 
arithmetical ones, for tiie diatessaron is the 
ratio of 4:3, the diapente that of 3:2, and 
the diapason the double ratio; and the most 
perfect, the didiapason, is the quadruple 
ratio. 

I ?] ^lore evidently still astronomy attains 
through arithmetic the investigations that per- 
tain to it, not alone because it is later than 
geometry^ in origin — for motion naturally 
cjoiues after rest — nor because the motions of 
the stars have a perfectly melodious harmony, 
but also because risings, settings, progressions, 
retrognissions, increases, and all sorts of phases 
are governed l^y numerical cycles and quanti- 
ties. 

[SI So then we have rightly undertaken first 
the systematic treatment of this, as the science 
naturally prior, more honorable, and more ven- 
erable, and, as it were, mother and nurse of the 
rest; and here we will take our start for the 
sake of clearness. 

CHAPTER VI 

[1] All that has by nature with systematic 
method been arranged in the universe seems 
both in part and as a whole to have been deter- 
mined and ordered in accordance with number, 
by the forethought and the mind of him that 


KiJf. Plato, Rep., 628. 
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created all things; for the pattern was fixed, 
like a preliminary sketch, by the domination 
of number preexistent in the mind of the world- 
creating God, number conceptual only and im- 
material in every way, but at the same time the 
true and the etei nal essence, so that with refer- 
ence to it, as to an artistic plan, should be cre- 
ated all these things, time, motion, the heavens, 
the stars, all sorts of revolutions. 

[ii] It must needs be, then, that scientific 
number, being set over such things as these, 
should be harmoniously constituted, in accord- 
ance with itself; not by any other but by itself. 

[3] Everything that is harmoniously constitut- 
ed is knit together out of opposites and, of 
course, out of real things; for neither can non- 
existent things l)e set in harmony, nor can 
things that exist, but are like one another, nor 
yet things that are different, but liave no rela- 
tion one to another. It remains, accordingly, 
that those things out of which a harmony is 
made are both real, different, and things with 
some relation to one another. 

[4] Oi such things, therefore, scientific num- 
ber consists; for the most fundamental species 
in it are two, embracing the osseiK'e of quan- 
tity, different fi’oni one another and not of a 
wholly different genus, odd and even, and tlicy 
are reciprocally woven into harmony with each 
other, inseparably and uniformly, by a wonder- 
ful and divine Nature, as straightway w^e shall 
see. 

CHAPTER VII 

[ 1] Number is lirnitefl multitude or a com- 
bination of units or a flow of quantity made up 
of units; and the first division of number is even 
and odd. 

f£] The evciP is tliat which can be divided 
into two equal parts without a unit intervening 
in the middle; and the odd is that which cannot 
be divided into two equal parts because of the 
aforesaid intervention of a unit. 

[3] Now this is the definition after the ordi- 
nary conception ; l^y the l^thagorean doctrine, 
ho\vever, the even number is that which admits 
of division into the greatest and the smallest 
])arts at the same operation, greatest in size 
and smallest in quantity, in accordance with 
the natural contrariety of these two genera; 
and the odd is that wdiich does not allow this 
to be done to it, but is divided into tw^o unequal 
parts. 

[4] In still another way, by the ancient defi- 


nition, the even is that which can be divided 
alike into two equal and two unequal parts, ex- 
cept that the dyad, wdiich is its elementary 
form, admits but one division, that into equal 
parts; and in any division whatsoever it brings 
to light only one species of number, however it 
may be divided, independent of the other. The 
odd is a number which in any division w^hatso- 
ever, wdiich noc^cssarily is a division into un- 
equal parts, shows both the two species of num- 
ber together, never without intermixture one 
wdth another, but always in one another’s com- 
pany. . 

[5] By the definition in terms of eachj other, 
the odd is that which differs by a unit from the 
even in either direction, that is, tow^am the 
greater or the less, and tl\e even is that ^duch 
differs by a unit in either direction froiA the 
odd, that is, is greater by a unit or less py a 
unit. 

CHAPTER VIII 

[1] Every number is at onc;o half the sum of 
the two on either side of itself, and similarly 
half the sum of those next but one in either 
direction, and of those next beyond them, and 
so on as far as it is possible to go. j J] Unity 
alone, because it does not have two miinbers 
on either side of it, is half merely of the adjoin- 
ing number; hence unity is the natural starting 
point of all number. 

[5] By subdivision of the even, there are the 
even-times even, the odd-times even, and the 
even-times odd. The even-times oven and the 
even-times odd arc opposite to one another, 
like extremes, and the odd-times even is com- 
mon to them both like a mean term. 

f^i] Now the even-times even'-^ is a number 
whicli is itself capable of being divided into two 
equal parts, in accordance with the properties 
of its genus, and with each of its parts similarly 
capable of division, and again in the same way 
each of their parts divisible into two equals un- 
til the division of the successive subdivisions 
reaches the naturally indivisible unit. [5] Take 
for example 64; one half of this is 32, and of 
this 16, and of this the half is 8, and of this 4, 
and of this 2, and then finally unity is half of 
the latter, and this is naturally indivisible and 
will not admit of a half. 

[6] It is a property of the even-times even 
that, whatever part of it be taken, it is always 

*Euclid’8 definition is: ^‘The even-times even 
number is that which is measured by an even 
number an even number of times” Elements^ VII, 
Def.S. 


iCf. Euclid, VII, Def. 6. 
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even-times even in designation, and at the same 
time, by the quantity of the units in it, even- 
times even in value ; and that neither of these 
two things will ever share in the other class. 
[7] Doubtless it is because of this that it is 
called even-times even, because it is itself even 
and always lias its piarts, and the parts of its 
parts down to unity, even both in name and in 
value; in other words, every part that it has is 
even-times even in name and even-times even 
in value. 

[S] There is a metliod of producing the even- 
times even, so that none will escape, but all 
successively fall under it, if you do as follows: 
[i^] As you proceed from unity, as from a root, 
by the doulile ratio to infinity, as many terms 
as there are will all he even-times even, and it 
is inipossihh^ to find otliers besides these; for 
instance, 1, 2, 4, S, 10, 32, 64, 128, 250, 512 

f 10} Now each of the numbers set forth was 
produced by the double ratio, beginning with 
unity, and is in every respect even-times even, 
and every part that it may be found to have is 
always named from some one of the numbers 
before it in the sorit'.s, and the sum of units in 
this part is the same iis one of the numbers be- 
fore it, by a system of mutual correspondence, 
indeed, and interchange. If there is an even 
number of terms of the douiile ratio from unity, 
not one mean term can be found, but always 
two, from which the correspondence and inter- 
change of factors and values, values and fac- 
tors, will jiroceed in order, going fii st to the two 
on either side of the means, then to the next on 
either side, until it comes to the extreme terms, 
so that the whole will correspond in value to 
unity and unity to the whole. For example, if 
we set down 128 as the largest term, the num- 
ber of terms wall W even, for there arc eight in 
all up to this numlier; and they will not have 
one mean term, for this is imjiossible with an 
even number, but of necessity two, 8 and 16. 
These wall correspond to each other as factors; 
for of the whole, 128, 16 is one eighth and con- 
versely 8 is one sixteenth. Thence proceeding 
in either direction, we find that 32 is one fourth, 
and 4 one thirty-second, and again 64 is one 
half, and 2 one sixty-fourth, and finally at the 
extremes unity is one one-hundred-twenty- 
eighth, and conversely 128 is the whole, to cor- 
respond mth unity. 

[11] If, however, the scries consists of an 
odd number of terms, seven for example, and 
we deal with 64, there wdll be of necessity one 
mean term in accordance with the nature of 
the odd; the mean term will correspond to it- 


self because it has no partner; and those on 
either side of it in turn will correspond to one 
another until this correspondence ends in the 
extremes. Unity, for example, wdll be one sixty- 
fourth, and 64 the whole, corresponding to uni- 
ty; 32 is one half, and 2 one thirty-second; 16 
is one fourth, and 4 one sixteenth; and 8 the 
eighth part, with nothing else to correspond 
to it. 

[12] It is the property of all these terms 
when they are added together successively to 
be equal to the next in the series, la(;king one 
unit, so that of necessity their summation in 
any way wdiatsoever will bo an odd number, 
for that \vhich fails by a unit of being ec^ual to 
an even number is odd. ft 8] This observation 
will be of Uvse to us very shortly in the construc- 
tion of perfc(;t numbers.^ But to take an exam- 
ple, the terms from unity preceding 256 in the 
series, when added together, are within 1 of 
equaling 256, and all the terms before 128, the 
term immediately preceding, are similarly espial 
to 128 save for one unit; and to the next terms 
the sums of those ])el()w them are similarly re- 
lated. Til us unity itselB is within one unit of 
equaling the next term, which is 2, and these 
two together fail by 1 of equaling the next, and 
tl\o three together are within 1 of the next in 
order, and you will find that this goes on with- 
out interruption to infinity, 

[14] This too it is very needful to recall: If 
the number of terms of the even-times even 
series dealt with is even, the product of the ex- 
tremes will always bo etiual to the product of 
the means; if there is an orld number of terms, 
the product of the extr(;mcs will be equal to the 
S(iuarc of the mean. For, in the case of an even 
number of terms, 1 times 128 is equal to 8 times 
16 and further to 2 times 64 and again to 4 
times 32, and this is so in every case ; and with 
an odd number of terms, 1 times 64 equals 2 
times 32, and this equals 4 times 16, and this 
again ecjuals 8 times 8, the mean term alone 
multiplied by itself. 

CHAPTER IX 

[1] The even-times odd number is one which 
is by its genus itself even, but is specifically op- 
posed to the aforesaid even-times even. It is a 
number of which, though it admits of the divi- 
sion into two equal halves, after the fashion of 
the genus common to it and the even-times 
even, the halves are not immediately divisible 

^See Chapter 16. 

*Cf.onI.8. 7. 
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into two equals, for example, 6, 10, 14, 18, 22, 
26, and the like; for after these have been di- 
vided their halves are found to be indivisible* 
It is the property of the even-times odd 
that whatever factor it may be discovered to 
have is opposite in name to its value, and that 
the quantity of every part is opposite in value 
to its name, and that the numerical value of its 
part never by any moans is of the same genus 
as its name. To take a single example, the num- 
ber 18, its half, with an even name, is 9, odd in 
value; its third part, again, with an odd desig- 
nation, is 6, even in value; conversely, the sixth 
paii) is 3 and the ninth pait 2; and in other 
numbers the same peculiaiity will be found. 

jS] It is possibly for this reason that it re- 
ceived such a name, that is, because, although 
it is even, its halves are at once odd. 

[4] This number is produced from the senes 
beginning wdth unity, with a difference of 2, 
namely, the odd numbers, set forth in proper 
order as far as you like and then multiplied by 
2. The numbcjs ))roduccd would be, in order, 
these: 6, 10, 14, 18, 22, 26, 30, and so on, as far 
as you care to proceed. The greater terms al- 
ways differ by 4 from the next smaller ones, 
the reason for which is that their original basic 
forms, tlie odd numbers, exceed one another by 
2 and were multiplied by 2 to make this series, 
and 2 times 2 makes 4. 

[5] Accordingly, in the natural series of num- 
bers the even-times odd numbers will be found 
fifth from one another, exceeding one another 
by a differen(!C of 4, passing over three terms, 
and produced by the multiplication of the odd 
numbers by 2. 

[()J They are said to be opposite in proper- 
ties to the even-times even, because of these 
the greatest extreme term alone is divisible, 
while of these former the smallest only proved 
to be indivisible; and in particular because in 
the former case the reciprocal arrangement of 
parts* fiom extremes to mean term or terms 
makes the product of the former equal to the 
square or product of the latter; but in this case 
by the same correspondence and comparison 
the mean term is one half the sum of the ex- 
tremes, or if there should be two means, their 
sum equals that of the two extremes. 

CHAPTER X 

[ 1] The odd-times even number is the one 
which displays the third form of the even, be- 
longing in common to both the previously men- 


tioned species like a single mean between two 
extremes, for in one respect it resembles the 
even-times even, and in another the even-times 
odd, and that property wherein it varies from 
the one it shares with the other, and by that 
property which it shares with the one it differs 
from the other. 

[^] The odd-times even number is an even 
number which can be divided into two equal 
parts, whose parts also cfin so be divided, and 
sometimes even the parts of its parts, but it 
cannot carry the division of its parts as far as 
unity. Such numbers are 24, 28, 40; for ejich of 
these has its own half and indeed tlie hali of its 
half, and sometimes one is found amongyiiem 
that will allow the halving to be carried Wen 
farther among its parts. There is none, \iow^- 
ever, that will have its parts divisible into hail veB 
as far as the naturally indivisible unit. ' 

[S] Now in admitting more than one divi- 
sion, th(^ odd-times even is like the even-times 
even and unlike the even-times odd ; but in that 
its subdivision never ends with unity, it is like 
the even-timtis odd and unlike the even-times 
even. 

/4/ It alone has at once the j)roper qualities 
of each of the former tw'o,* and then again prop- 
erties which belong to neither of them; for of 
them one had only the highest term divisible, 
and the other only the smallest indivisible, hut 
this neither; for it is observed to have more di- 
visions than one in the greater term, and more 
than one indivisible in the lesser. 

[5] Furtliermorc, there are in it (‘ertain parts 
whose names are not opposed to their values 
nor of the opposite genus,'* after the fashion of 
the even-times even; and there tire also always 
other parts of a name opposite and contiary in 
kind to their values, after the fashion of the 
even-times odd. For example, in 24, there are 
parts not opposed in name to their values, the 
fourth part, 6, the half, 12, the sixth, 4, and the 
twelfth, 2; but the third part, 8, the eighth, 3, 
and the twenty-fourth, 1, are opposed; and so 
it is with the rest. 

[6] This number is produced by a somewhat 
complicated method, and shows, after a fash- 
ion, even in its manner of production, that it 
is a mixture of both other kinds. For whereas 
the even-times even is made from even num- 
bers, the doubles from unity to infinity, and 
the even-times odd from the odd numbers from 
3, progressing to infinity, this must be woven 

1 . 9 . 6 . 

•a. 1.8. 7; 9. 2. 


la. 1. 8. 10. 
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together out of both classes, as being common 
to both. [ 7 ] Let us then set forth the odd num- 
bers from 3 by themselves in due order in one 
series: 

3, 5, 7, 9,11,13, 15, 17, 19,... 
and the even-times even, beginning with 4, 
again one after another in a second series after 
their owm order: 

4, 8, 10, 32, 64, 128, 250, . . . 
as far as you please. f.S’j Now multiply by the 
first number of either series— it makes no dif- 
ference which — from the beginning and in order 
all those in the remaining series and note down 
the resulting numbers; then again multiply by 
the second numlxii* of the same series the same 
numbers once more, as far as you can, and write 
down the results; then with the third number 
again multijdy the same terms anew, and how- 
ever far you go you will get nothing but the 
odd-times even numbers. 

[.9] For the sake of illustration let us use the 
first term of tlie series of odd numbers and mul- 
tiply by it all the terms in the second series in 
order, thus; 3 X 4, 3 X 8, 3 X 10, 3 X 32, and 
so on to infinity. The results will be 12, 24, 48, 
96, which we nmst note down in one line. Then 
taking a new start do the same thing with the 
second number, 5X4, 5X8, 5X 10, 5X32. The 
results will be 20, 40, 80, 100. Then do the same 
thing once more with 7, the third numV)er, 7X 
4, 7X8, 7X10, 7X32. The results are 28, 56, 


81 T 

term, or their product, should there be two. 
Thus this one species has the peculiar proper- 
ties of them both, because it is a natural mix- 
ture of them both. 

CHAPTER XI 

[ 1 ] Again, while the odd is distinguished over 
against the even in classification and has noth- 
ing in common with it, since tlic latter is di- 
visible into equal halves and the former is not 
thus divisible, nevertheless there are found 
three species of the odd,^ differing from one an- 
other, of which the first is called the prime and 
incomposite,^ that which is opposed to it the 
secondary and composite, and that wdiich is 
midway between both of these and is viewed as 
a mean among extremes, namely, the variety 
which, in itself, is pociondary and composite, 
but relatively is prime and incomposite. 

[ 2 ] Now the first species, the prime and iu- 
composite, is found wlienevor an odd number 
admits of no other factor save the one with the 
number itself as denominator, which is always 
unity; for example, 3, 5, 7, 11, 13, 17, 19, 23, 
29, 31. None of these numbers will by any 
chance be found to have a fractional part with 
a denominator different from the number it- 
self, but only the one with this as denominator, 
and this part will be unity in each case; for 3 
has only a third part, winc^h lias the same de- 
nominator as the number and is of course uni- 


Odd numbers 

3 

6 

7 

9 

11 

13 

15 

Even-times even 

4 

8 

16 

32 

64 

128 

256 


Odd-times even numbers, 


fiQ 


12 

24 

48 

96 

192 

384 

20 

40 

80 

160 

320 

640 

28 

56 

112 

224 

448 

896 

36 

72 1 

144 

288 

576 

1152 

44 

88 

176 

352 

704 

1408 


Length 


768 

1280 

1792 

2304 

2816 


112, 224; and in the same way as far as you 
care to go, you will get similar results, 

[ 10 ] Now when you arrange the products of 
multiplication by each term in its proper line, 
making the lines parallel, in marvelous fashion 
there will appear along the breadth of the table 
the peculiar property of the even-times odd, 
that the mean term is always half the sum of 
the extremes, if there should be one mean, and 
the sum of the means equals the sum of the ex- 
tremes if two. But along the length of the table 
the property of the even-times even will appear- 
for the product of the extremes is equal to the 
square of the mean, should there be one mean 


ty, 5 a fifth, 7 a seventh, and 1 1 only an elev- 
enth part, and in all of them these parts are 
unity. 

[ 3 ] It has received this name because it can 
be measured only by the number which is first 
and common to all, unity, and by no other; 
moreover, because it is produced by no other 
number combined with itself save unity alone; 
for 5 is 5X1, and 7 is 7X1, and the others in 
accordance wutli their own quantity. To be sure, 
when they are combined with themselves, other 

iCf. Euclid, FAem., VII, Deff., 11-14. 

=Cf. Euclid, Elem,t VII, Def. 11; Aristotle, Top., 
VIII. 2. 157*^39. 
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numbers might be produced, originating from 
them as from a fountain and a root, wherefore 
they are called ^^prime,^^ because they exist be- 
forehand as the beginnings of the others. For 
every origin is elementary and incomposite, in- 
to wl lich everything is resolved and out of which 
everything is made, but the origin itself cannot 
be resolved into anything or constituted out of 
anything. 

CHAPTER XII 

[1] The secondary, composite number^ is an 
odd number, indeed, because it is distinguished 
as a member of this same class, but it has no 
elementary quality, for it gets its origin by the 
combination of something else, h^or this reason 
it is characteristic of the secondary number to 
have, in addition to the fractional part with 
the number itself as denominator, yet another 
part or parts with different denominators, the 
former always, as in all cases, unity, the latter 
never unity, but always either that number or 
those numbers by the combination of which it 
was produced. For example, 9, 15, 21, 25, 27, 
33, 35, 39; each one of these is measured by 
unity, as other numbers are, and like them has 
a fractional part with the same denominator as 
the number itself, by the nature of the class 
common to them all ; but by exception and more 
peculiarly they also employ a part, or parts, 
with a different denominator; 9, in addition to 
the ninth part, has a third part besides; 15 a 
third and a fifth besides a fifteenth; 21 a sev- 
enth and a third besides a twenty-first, and 25, 
in addition to the twenty-fifth, which has as a 
denominator 25 itself, also a fifth, with a dif- 
ferent denominator. 

[2] It is called secondary, then, because it 
can employ yet another measure along with 
unity, and because it is not elementary, but is 
produced by some other number combined with 
itself or with something else; in the case of 9, 
3; in the case of 15, 5 or, by Zeus, 3; and those 
following in the same fashion. And it is called 
composite for this, or some such, reason: that 
it may be resolved into those numbers out of 
which it was made, since it can also be measured 
by them. For nothing that can be broken down 
is incomposite, but by all means composite. 

CHAPTER XIII 

[1] Now while these two species of the odd 
are opposed to each other a third otie’* is con- 

^Cf. Euclid, Elemmls. VII, Def. 14. 

*Cf . Euclid, ElemerUa, VII, Def. 13. ' 


ceived of between them, deriving, as it were, 
its specific form from them both, namely the 
number which is in itself secondary and com- 
posite, but relatively to another number is 
prime and incomposite. This exists when a num- 
ber, in addition to the common measure, unity, 
is measured by some other number and is there- 
fore able to admit of a fractional part, or parts, 
with denominator other than the number itself, 
as well as the one with itself as denominator. 
When this is compared with another number 
of similar properties, it is found that it cannot 
be measured by a measure common to the oth- 
er, nor does it have a fractional part w|th the 
same (hmominator as those in the otheri As an 
illustration, let 9 be compared with 25.\ ICach 
in itself is secjondary and composite, bui^ rela- 
tively to en.ch other they have only iinit}^ as a 
common measure, and no factors in them have 
the same denominator, for the third part in the 
former does not exist in the latter nor is the 
fifth part in the latter found in tlie former. 

[2] Tlio production of these numbers is called 
by Eratosthenes the “sieve, because we take 
the odd numbers mingled together and indis- 
criminate and out of them by this method of 
production separate, as by a kind of instrument 
or sieve, tlie prime and inciomposite by them- 
selves, and the secondary and composite by 
themselves, and find the mixed class by them- 
selves. 

[3] The method of the “sieve” is as follows. 
I set forth all the odd numbers in order, begin- 
ning with 3, in as long a series as possible, and 
then starting with the first I observe what ones 
it can measure, and 1 find that it can measure 
the terms two pla(;es a[)art, as far as we care 
to proceed. And 1 find that it measures hot as 
it chances and at random, but tliat it will meas- 
ure the first one, that is, the one two places re- 
moved, by the quantity of the one that stands 
first in the series, that is, by its own quantity, 
for it measures it 3 times; and the one two 
places from this by the quantity of the second 
in order, for this it will measure 5 times; and 
again the one two places farther on bj'' the quan- 
tity of the third in order, or 7 times, and the one 
two places still farther on by the quantity of 
the fourth in order, or 9 times, and so ad injinir 
turn in the same way. 

[4] Then taking a fresh start I come to the 
second number and observe what it can meas- 
ure, and find that it measures all the terms 
four places apart, the first by the quantity of 
the first in order, or 3 times; the second by that 
of the second, or 5 times; the third by that of 
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the third, or 7 times; and in this order ad infir 
nitum, 

[5] Again, as before, the third term 7, taking 
over the measuring function, will measure 
terms six places apart, and the first by the 
quantity of 3, the first of the series, the second 
by that of 5, for this is the second number, and 
the third by that of 7, for this has the third 
position in the series. 

[0] And analogously throughout, this proc- 
ess will go on without interruption, so that the 
numbers will succeed to the measuring func- 
tion in accordance with their fixed position in 
the series; the interval separating terms meas- 
ured is determined by the orderly progress of 
the even numbers from 2 to infinity, or by the 
doubling of the position in the series occupied 
by the measuring term, and the number of 
times a term is measured is fixed by the orderly 
advance of the odd numbers in series from 3. 

[7] Now if you mark the numbers with cer- 
tain signs, you will find that the terms which 
succeed one another in the measuring function 
neither measure all the same number — and 
sometimes not even two will measure the same 
one — nor do absolutely all of the numbers set 
forth submit themselves to a measure, but some 
entirely avoid being measured by any number 
whatsoever, some are measured by one only, 
and some by two or even more. IS] Now these 
that are not measured at all, but avoid it, are 
primes and incomposites, sifted out as it were 
by a sieve; tliose measured by only one meas- 
ure in accordance with its own quantity will 
have but one fractional part with denominator 
different from the number itself, in addition to 
the part with the same denominator; and those 
which are measured by one measure only, but 
in accordance with the quantity of some other 
number than the measure and not its own, or 
are measured by two measures at the same 
time, will have several fractional parts with 
other denominators besides the one with the 
same as the number itself ; these will be second- 
ary and composite. 

[9] The tliird division, the one common to 
both the former, which is in itself secondap^ 
and composite but primary and incomposite in 
relation to another, will consist of the numbers 
produced when some prime and incomposite 
number measures them in accordance with its 
own quantity, if one thus produced be compared 
to another of similar origin. For example, if 9, 
which was produced by 3 measuring by its own 
quantity, for it is 3 times 3, be compared with 
25, which was produced from 6 measuring by 


its own quantity, for it is 5 times 5, these num- 
bers have no common measure except unity. 

[10] We shall now investigate how we may 
have a method' of discerning whether numbers 
are prime and incomposite, or secondary and 
composite, relatively to each other, since of the 
former unity is the common measure, but of 
the latter some other number also besides uni- 
ty; and what this number is. 

[11] Suppose there be given us two odd num- 
bers and some one sets the prol^lem and directs 
us to determine whether they are prime and 
incomposite relatively to each other or second- 
ary and composite, and if they are secondary 
and composite, what number is their common 
measure. We must compare the given numbers 
and subtract the smaller from the larger as 
many times as possible; then after this sub- 
traction, subtract in turn from the other as 
many times as possible; for this changing about 
and subtraction from one and the other in turn 
will necessarily end either in unity or in some 
one and the stime number, wdiich will necessar- 
ily be odd. [L:^] Now when the subtractions 
terminate in unity they show that the numbers 
are prime and incomposite relatively to each 
other; and when they end in some other num- 
ber, odd in quantity and twice produced, then 
say that they are secondary and composite rel- 
atively to each other, and that their common 
measure is that very number which twice ap- 
pears. 

For example, if the given numbers were 23 
and 45, subtract 23 from 45, and 22 will be the 
remainder; subtracting this from 23, the re- 
mainder is 1, subtracting this from 22 as many 
times as possible you will end with unity. 
Hence they are prime and incomposite to one 
another, and unity, which is the remainder, is 
their common measure. 

[IS] But if one should propose other num- 
bers, 21 and 49, 1 subtract the smaller from the 
larger and 28 is the remainder. Then again I 
subtract the same 21 from this, for it can be 
done, and the remainder is 7. This I subtract 
in turn from 21 and 14 remains; from wdiich I 
subtract 7 again, for it is possible, and 7 will 
remain. But it is not possible to subtract 7 from 
7; hence the termination of the process with a 
repeated 7 has been brought about, and you 
may declare the original numbers 21 and 49 
secondary and composite relatively to each 

'This mode of determining common factors is 
found in Euclid (VII. 1; X. 2) and is commonly 
termed the Euclidean method of finding the great- 
est common divisor of numbers. 
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other, and 7 their common measure in addition 
to the universal unit. 

CHAPTER XIV 

[1] To make apjain a fresh start, of the simple 
even numbeis, some are superabundant, soma 
deficient, like extremes set over against each 
other, and some are intermediary between them 
and are eallod perfect. [ 2] Those which are said 
to be oppovsites to one another, the superabun- 
dant and deficient, are distinguished froin one 
another in the relation of inequality' in the di- 
rections of the greater and the less; for apart 
from these no other form of inequality could 
be conceived, nor could evil,^ disease, dispro- 
portion, unseemliness, nor any such thing, save 
in terms of excess or deficiency. For in the realm 
of the greater^ there arise excesses, overreach- 
ing, and superabundance, and in the less need, 
deficiency, privation, and lack; but in that 
which lies between the greater and the less, 
namely, the equal, are virtues, wealth, modera- 
tion, propriety, beauty, and the like, to which 
the aforesaid form of number, the perfect, is 
most akin. 

[S] Now the superabundant number is one 
which has, over and above the factors which 
belong to it and fall to its share, others in addi- 
tion, just as if an animal should be created with 
too many parts or limbs, with ten tongues, as 
the poet says,' and ten mouths, or with nine 
lips, or three rows of teeth, or a hundred hands, 
or too many fingers on one hand. Similarly if, 
when all the factors in a number arc examined 
and added together in one sum, it proves upon 
investigation that the number’s own factors ex- 
ceed the number itself, this is called a super- 
abundant number, for it oversteps the symme- 
try which exists between the perfect and its 
own parts. Such are 12, 24, and certain others, 
for 12 has a half, 6, a third, 4, a fourth, 3, a 
sixth, 2, and a twelfth, 1, which added together 
make 16, which is more than the original 12; 
its parts, therefore, are greater than the whole 
itself. [4] And 24 has a half, a third, fourth, 
sixth, eighth, twelfth, and twenty-fourth, 
which are 12, 8, 6, 4, 3, 2, 1. Added together 
they make 36, which, compared to the original 
number, 24, is found to bo greater than it, al- 
though made up solely of its factors. Hence in 
this case also the parts are in excess of the 
whole. 

'Cf. 1. 17. 2, 4, 6; also 1. 23. 4. 

*Cf. Arist., Ethics, II. 6. 1106'» 33. 

»Cf* Ariflt., Ethics, IT. 6. J lOfi** 24, 33. 

♦Homer, Odyssey, XII. 86 ff. 


CHAPTER XV 

[1] The deficient number is one which has 
qualities the opposite of those pointed out, and 
whose factors added together are less in com- 
parison than the number itself. It is as if some 
animal should fall short of the natural number 
of limbs or parts, or as if a man should have 
but one eye, as in the poem, ‘^And one round 
orb w^as fixed in his brow” ; or as though one 
should be one-handed, or have fewer than five 
fingers on one hand, or lack a tongue, or some 
such member. Such a one would be called de- 
ficient and so to speak maimed, after the pe- 
culiar fashion of the number whose fax^tOrs are 
less than itself, such as 8 or 14. For 8 has the 
factors half, fourth, and eighth, which are 4, 2, 
and 1, and added together they make 71 and 
less than the original number. The parts, there- 
fore, fall short of making up the whole. 
Again, 14 has a half, a seventh, a fourteenth, 
7, 2, and I, respectively; and all together they 
make 10, less than the original number. So this 
number also is deficient in its parts, with re- 
spect to making up the whole out of them. 

CHAPTER XVI 

fl] While these two varieties are opposed 
after the manner of extremes, the so-callai per- 
fect number^ appears as a mean, which is dis- 
covered to be in the realm of eciuality, and 
neither makes its parts greater than itself, add- 
ed together, nor shows itself greater than its 
parts, but is always equal to its own parts. For 
the equal is always conceived of as in the mid- 
ground between greater and less, and is, as it 
were, moderation between excess and deficien- 
cy, and that which is in tune, between pitches 
too high and too low’. 

[2] Now when a number, comparing with 
itself the sum and combination of all the fac- 
tors whose presence it will admit, neither ex- 
ceeds them in multitude nor is exceeded by 
them, then such a number is properly said to 
be perfect, as one which is equal to its own 
parts. Such numbers are 6 and 28; for 6 has the 
factors half, third, and sixth, 3, 2, and 1, re- 
spectively, and these added together make 6 
and are equal to the original number, and 
neither more nor less. Twenty-eight has the 
factors half, fourth, seventh, fourteenth, and 
twenty-eighth, which are 14, 7, 4, 2 and 1 ; these 
added together make 28, and so neither are the 

^PJuclid’s definition, Elem., Vll. 22, is: ”A per* 
feet number is one that is equal to its own parts.” 
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parts greater than the whole nor the whole 
greater than the parts, but their comparison 
is in equality, which is the peculiar quality of 
the perfect number. 

[3] li comes about that even as fair and ex- 
cellent things are few and easily enumerated, 
while ugly and evil ones are widespread, so also 
the superabundant and deficient numbers arc 
found in great multitude and irregularly placed 
— for the method of their discovery is irregu- 
lar— but the perfect nurnbem are easily enum- 
erated and arranged with suitable order; for 
only one is found among the units, 6, only one 
other among the tens, 28, and a third in the 
rank of the hundreds, 496 alone, and a fourth 
within the limits of the thousands, that is, be- 
low ton thousand, 8,128. And it is their accom- 
panying characteristic to end alternately in 6 
or 8, and always to be even. 

14] There is a method of producing Ihem,^ 
neat and unfailing, which neither passes by any 
o( the perfect numbers nor fails to differentiate 
any of those that are not such, which is carried 
out in the following way. 

You must set forth the oven-times even num- 
bers from unity, advancing in ord(ir in one line, 
as far as you please: 1, 2, 4, 8, 10, 82, 0-1, 128, 
256, 512, 1,024 , 2,048, 4,096.... Then you 
must add them together, one at a time, and 
each time you make a summation observe the 
result to see what it is. If you find that it is a 
prime, incomposite num])er, multiply it by the 
quantity of the last numljer added, and tlie n*- 
suH- will always be a perfect number. If, how- 
ever, the result is secondary and comi)osite, do 
not multiply, but add the next and observe 
again what the resulting number is; if it is sec- 
ondary and composite, again pass it by and do 
not multiply; but add the next; but if it is 
prime and incomposite, multiply it by the last 
term added, and the result will be a perfect 
number; and so on to infinity. In similar fa.sh- 
ion you will produce all the perfect num])ersin 
succession, overlooking none. 

For example, to 1 I add 2, and observt^ tht; 
sum, and find that it is 3, a prime and incoin- 
posite number in accordance with our previous 
demonstrations; for it has no factor with de- 
nominator different from the number itself, but 
only that with denominator agreeing. There- 
fore I multiply it by the last number to be tak- 
en into the sum, that is, 2; I get 6, and this I 
declare to be the first perfect number in actu- 
ality, and to have those parts which arc beheld 

Euclid (IX. 86). 


in the numbers of which it is composed. For it 
will have unity as the factor with denominator 
the same as itself, that is, its sixth part; and 3 
as the half, which is seen in 2, and conversely 
2 as its third part. 

[6] Twenty-eight likewise is produced by 
the same method when another number, 4, is 
added to the previous ones, khr the sum of the 
three, 1. 2, and 4, is 7, and is found to be prime 
and incomposite, for it admits only the factor 
with denominator like itself, the seventh part. 
Therefore I multiply it by the quantity of the 
term last taken into the summation, and my 
result is 28, e(|iial to its own parts, and having 
its factors derived from the numbers already 
adduced, a half corresponding to 2; a fourth, 
to 7; a seventh, to 4; a fourteenth to offset the 
half; and a twenty-eighth, in acc-ordance with 
its own nomenclature, which is 1 in all num- 
bers. 

[0] When these have been discovered, 6 
among the units and 28 in the tens, you must 
do the same to fashion the next. [7] Again add 
the next number, 8, and the sum is 15. Observ- 
ing this, I find tliat wo no longer have a prime 
and incomposite mimlxT, but in addition to the 
factor with denominator like the number itself, 
it has also a fifth and a third, with unlike de- 
nominators. Hence I do not multiply it by 8, 
but add tlie next nunilx'r, 16, and 31 results. 
As this is a prime, incompositc number, of ne- 
cessity it will be multiplied, in acctordance with 
the general rule of the process, by tlie last num- 
ber added, 16, and the result is 496, in the hun- 
dreds ; and then comes 8,128 in the thousands, 
and so on, as far as it is convenient for one to 
follow. 

fS] Now unity is potentially a perfect num- 
ber, but not actually; for taking it from the 
seri(‘s as the very first I observe what sort it is, 
according to the rule, and find it prime and in- 
composite: for it is so in very truth, not by par- 
ticipation like the rest, but it is the primary 
number of all, and alone incomposite. [0] I 
multiply it, therefore, by the last term taken 
inf .0 the summation, that is, by itself, and my 
result is 1; for 1 times 1 equals 1. [10] Thus 
unity is perfect potentially; for it is potentially 
equal to its own parts, the others actually, 

CHAPTER XVII 

[ 1 ] Now that we have given a preliminary 
systematic account of absolute quantity we 
come in turn to relative quantity. 

[IS] Of relative quantity, then, the highest 
generic divisions are two, equality and inequal- 
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ity; for everything viewed in comparison with 
another thing is cither equal or unequal, and 
there is no third thing besides these. 

Now the equal is seen, when of the things 
compared one neither exceeds nor falls short in 
comparison witli the other, for example, 100 
compared with 100, 10 witii 10, 2 with 2, a 
mina with a mina, a talent with a talent, a cu- 
bit with a cu]>it, and tlio like, eitlicr in bulk, 
length, weight, or any kind of quantity. [4J 
And as a peculiar characteristic, also this rela- 
tion is of itself not to be divided or separated, 
as being most elementary, for it admits of no 
difference. J'or tliere is no such thing as this 
kind of equality and that kind, ])ut the equal ex- 
ists in one and the same manner. [5] And that 
which corresponds to an equal thing, to be sure, 
does not have a different name from it, but the 
same; like “friend,” “neighbor,” “comrade,” 
so also “equal”; for it is equal to an equal. 

[6] The unequal, on the other liand, is split 
up by subdivisions, and one part of it is the 
greater, the other the less, which have opposite 
names and are antithetical to one another in 
their quantity and relation, h'or the greater is 
greater than some other thing, and the less 
again is less than another thiiig in comparison, 
and their names arc not the same, but they 
each have different ones, for example, “father” 
and “son,” “striker” and “struck,” “teacher” 
and “pu})il,” and the like. 

[7] Moreover, of the greater, separated by 
a second su])division into five species, one kind 
is the multiple, another the supcrparticular, an- 
other the superpartient, another the multiple 
superparticular, and another the multiple su- 
perpartient. [8] And of its opposite, the less, 
there arise similarly by subdivision five species, 
opposed to the foregoing five varieties of the 
greater, the submultiple, subsuperparticular, 
subsuperpartient, subraultiple-superparticu- 
lar, and submultiple-supeiq)artient; for as whole 
answers to whole, smaller to greater, so also the 
varietiesicorrespond, each to each, in the afore- 
said ordifj with the prefix sub-. 

CHAPTER XVllI 

[1] Onfc more, then; the multiple is the spe- 
cies of th«reater first and most original by 
nature, as Kaightway we shall see, and it is a 
number when it is observed in compari- 

ith anolKi*> contains the whole of that 
number more onoe. wmple, com- 
pared with 

with 2 


first place, is and is called the double, 3 triple, 
4 quadruple, and so on; for “more than once” 
means twice, or three times, and so on in suc- 
cession as far as you like. 

[S] Answering to this is the submultiple, 
which is itself primary in the smaller division 
of inequality. It is the number which, when it 
is com parcel with a larger, is able to measure it 
completely more than once, and “more than 
once” starts with twice and goes on to infinity. 
[3] If then it measures the larger number that 
is being compaicd twice only, it is properly 
called tile subdouble, as 1 is of 2; if thrice, sub- 
triple, as 1 of 3; if four times, subquadfuple, as 
I of 4, and so on in succession. \ 

[4] While each of these, tlio multiple and 
the submultiple, is gcnerically infinite, Ifchc va- 
rieties by subdivision and the species also arc 
observed naturally to make an infinite $eries. 
For the double, beginning with 2, goes on 
through all the even numl^crs, as we select al- 
ternate numbers out of the natural series; and 
these will be called doubles in (comparison with 
the even and odd immliers successively placed 
beginning with unity. [ o ] All the numbers from 
the beginning two places ajiart, and third in 
order, are triples, for example, 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 
18, 21, 24. It is tlieir pro])erty to be alternately 
odd and even, and they themselves in the regu- 
lar series from unity are triples of all the num- 
bers in succession as far as one wishes to go on 
with the process. 

fO] The quadruples are those in the fourth 
places, three apart, for instance, 4, 8, 12, 16, 
20, 24, 28, 32, and so on. These are the quad- 
ruples of the regular series of numbers from 
unity going on as far as one finds it convenient 
to follow. It belongs to them all to be even ; for 
one needs only to take the alternate terms out 
of the even numbers already selected. Tlius 
necessarily it is true that the even numbers, 
with no further designation, are all doubles, 
the alternate onesj:iuadruples, those two places 
apart sextuples and those three places apart 
octupies, and this scries will go on, on this 
awiAogy, indefinitely. 

[7] The quintuples will be seen to be those 
four places apart, placed fifth from one an- 
other, and themselves the quintuples of the 
successive numbers beginning with unity. Al- 
ternately they are odd and even, like the 
triples. 

CHAPTER XIX 

The superparticular, the second species 

r hath natiimll v imd tn k M 
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number that contains within itself the whole 
of the number compared with it, and some one 
factor of it besides. 

[ 2] If this factor is a half, the greater of the 
terms compared is called specifically sesquial- 
ter, and the smaller subsesquialter; if it is a 
third, scsquitertian and subsesquitertian; and 
as you go on throughout it will always thus 
agree, so that these species also will progress 
to infinity, even though they are species of an 
unlimited genus. 

For it comes about that the first species, the 
sesquialter ratio, has as its consequents the 
even numbers in succession from 2, and no 
other at all, and as antecedents the triples in 
succession from 3, and no other, [3] These 
must be joined together regularly, first to first, 
second to second, third to third — 3:2, 6:4, 9:6, 
12:8 — and the analogous numbem to the ones 
corresponding to them in position. 

/47 If we care to investigate the second spe- 
cies of the superparticular, the sesquitertian 
(for the fraction naturally following after the 
half is the third), we shall have this definition 
of it — a number which contains the whole of 
the number compared, and a third of it in addi- 
tion to the whole. We may have examples of 
it, in the proper order, in the successive quad- 
ruples beginning with 4 joined to the triples 
from 3, each term with the one in the corre- 
sponding position in the series, for example, 4: 
3, 8: 0, 12 : 9, and so on to infinity. [S] It is plain 
that that which corresponds to the sesquiter- 
tian but is called with the prefix sub-, subvses- 
qui tertian, is the number, the whole of which 
is contained and a third part in addition, for 
example, 3:4, 6:8, 9:12, and the similar pairs 
of numbers in the same position in the series. 

[6] And we must observe the never-failing 
corollary of all this, that the first forms in each 
series, the so-called root numbers, are next to 
one another in the natural series; the next att/wc 
the root-forms show an interval of on’ith the 
number; the third two; the fourth 
fifth four; and so on, as far ‘j.,. 
Furthermore, that the f 
each of the superparticii superparticular is a re- 
the lesser of the roo^greater of the compared 
greater. «hin itself the lesser term 

13J That by rand in addition some one part 

ours tlie multi r this may be. 

older fonn tlompound, such a number is dou*- 
shortly leaned after the peculiarities of nomen- 
process: A h*® components on either side; for m- 
mustias the multiple superparticular is com- 
tirnm ^ fclie multiple and superparticular ge- 


varieties, first the double in one line, then in a 
second the triple, then the quadruple in a third, 
and so on as far as the tenfold multiples, so 
that we may detect their order and variety, 
their regulated progress, and which of them is 
naturally prior, and indeed other corollaries de- 
lightful in their exactness. Let the diagram be 
as follows: [9] 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

3 

6 

9 

12 

15 

18 

21 

24 

27 

30 

4 

8 

12 

16 

20 

24 

28 

32 

36 

40 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

6 

12 

18 

24 

30 

36 

42 

48 

54 

60 

7 

14 

21 

28 

35 

42 

49 

56 

63 

70 

8 

16 

24 

32 

40 

48 

56 

64 

72 

80 

9 

18 

27 

36 

45 

54 

63 

72 

81 

90 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 


[10] Let there be set forth in the first row 
the natural series from unity, and then in order 
those species of the multiple which we were 
bidden to insert. 

[11] Now then in comparison with the first 
rows beginning with unity, if we read both 
across and up and down in the form of the let- 
ter gamma, the next rows both ways, them- 
selves in the form of a gamma, beginning with 
4, are multiples according to the first form of 
the multiple, for they are doubles. The first 
differs by unity from the first, the second from 
the second by 2, the third from the third by 3, 
the next by 4, those following by 5, and you 
will find that this follows throughout. 

The third rows in both directions from 9, 
their common origin, will be the triples of the 
terms in that same first row according to the 
second form of the multiple; the cross-lines like 
the letter chi, ending in the term 3 in either di- 
rection, are to be taken into consideration. [ 12] 
The difference, for these numbers, will progress 
iS&rtK^-bft series of the even numbers, being 2 
factor, imt, 4 for the next, 6 for the third; and 
contained, le Nature has of her own accord in- 
tliis is named tns between these rows that are 
the multiple supe,f^i is evident in the diagram. 

[ 3 1 hiXiiiuples of y>w, whose common ori{?in 
sescjuialter of 2; 7 thCi, and whose cross-lines 
3; 9 the double sesciuiqiiubits the third species 
ble sesq\ -iquintan of 5. Y when it is compared 
always produce them in reguording to corre- 
fasliion, by comparing with ti^e Sh first, second 
and odd numbers from 2 the odd men. Again, 
clusively, from 5, first with first, se8, 6, then 
second, third with third, and the othesess by 
with the one in the same position in the se the 
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structure of the diagram in places just above 
the (]uadruples, and in the subsequent forms of 
the multiple the analogy will hold throughout. 

[14] In comparison with the second line 
reading either way, which begins with the com- 
mon origin 4 and runs over in cross-lines to the 
term 2 in each row, the lines which are next in 
order beneath display the first species of the 
superparticular, that is, the sescjuialter, be- 
tween terms occupying corresponding places. 
Thus by divine nature, not by our convention 
or agreement, the superparticulars aic of later 
origin than the multiples. For illustration, 3 is 
the sesquialter of 2, 6 of 4, 9 of 6, 12 of 8, 15 of 
10, and throughout thus. They have as a dif- 
ference the successive numbers from unity, like 
those before them. 

[15] The sesquitertians, tlie second species 
of superparticular, proceed with a regular, (won 
advance from 4: 3, 8:0, 12:9, 16:12, and so on; 
having also a regular increase of their differ- 
ences. 1 1 ()] And in the other multiple and su- 
perpartic\ihir rv'^lations you will sec that the re- 
sults are in harmony and not by any means 
inconsistent as you go on to infinity, 

[17] The following feature of the diagram, 
moreover, is of no less exactness. The terms at 
the corners are units ; the one at tiie beginning 
a simple unit, that at the end the unit of the 
third course, and the other two units of the 
second course appearing twice; so that the 
product (of the first two) is equal to the .sejuare 
(of the last). [IS] Furthermore, in reading 
either way there is an even progress from unity 
to the tens, and again on the opposite sides two 
other progressions from 10 to 100. 

[W] The terms on the diagonal from 1 to 
100 arc all square numbers, the products of 
equals by equals, and those flanking them on 
either side are all heteromecic, unequal, and 
the products of sides of whu;h one is greater 
than the other by unity; and so the 
succassive squares anci twice the -so also the 
numbei’s between them is always afore- 

convei-sely a square is always • 



superparticular, there are in the greater divi- 
sion of inequality the superpartient, and in the 
less its opposite, the subsuperpartient. 

CHAPTER XX 

[1] It is the superpartient relation when a 
number contains within itself the whole of the 
number compared and in addition more than 
one part of it; and “more than one’’ starts with 
2 and goes on to all the numbers in succession. 
Thus the root-form of tlie superpartient is nat- 
urally the one wdiich has in addition to tlie 
whole two parts of the number compared, and 
as a species will be called superbipartierlt; after 
this the one with three parts besides thi whole 
will be called supertripartient as a species; then 
comes the superquadripartient, the superquin- 
tipartient, and so forth. \ 

[:c^] The parts have their root and origiii\with 
the third, for it is impossible in this case to be- 
gin with the half. For if we assume that any 
number contains two halves of the compared 
number, besides the whole of it, we shall inad- 
vertently be setting up a multi })le instead of a 
superpartient, because each whole, ])lus two 
halves of it, added together makes double the 
original number. Thus it is most necessary to 
start with two thirds, then two fifths, two sev- 
enths, and after these two ninths, following the 
advance of the odd numbers; for two quarters, 
for examj)l(;, again are a half, two sixths a 
third, and thus again su})Orparticulars will be 
produced instead of superpartients, which is 
not the problem laid before us nor in accord 
with tlie systematic construction of our science. 

[3] After the supcrfiartient the subsuper- 
partiont immediately is produced, whonover a 
number is completely contained in tlie one com- 
pared with it, and in addition several parts of 
it, 2, 3, 4, or 5, and so on. 


CHAPTER XXI 

the a. regular arrangement and orderly 
apart sex-r^f ^oth species arc discovered when 
octuples, and successive even and odd num- 
same analogy, indc compare with them 

[7] The ciuintupleb,jjj^})0|.fj only, from 5 in 
four places apart, plac^that is, 5 to 3,-— sec- 
other, and themselves ti^ 4,-- third to third 
successive numbers beginnu*^ is, 11 
ternately they are odd andf ofdcr as far as 
triples. of the super- 

CHAPTER XIX 

[1] The superparticular, the secon^ gy. 
of the greater both naturally and in 014 ^uper- 
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quintipartient, and further in succesHion in sim- 
ilar manner; for after tlie root-forms of each 
species the ones which follow them will be pro- 
duced by doubling, or tripling, both the terms, 
and in general by multiplying after the regular 
forms of the multiple. 
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nerically, it will have in its subdivisions accord- 
ing to species a sort of diversification and 
change of names proper both to the first part 
of the name and to the second. For instance, 
in the first part, that is, the multiple, it will 
have double, triple, quadruple, quintuple, and 


Table of the stjperpartients 


Root-forms 3 

10 0 
15 9 

20 12 
25 15 
30 18 

35 21 
40 24 
45 27 


7 

4 

9 

5 

11 

6 

13 

7 

14 

8 

18 

10 

22 

12 

26 

14 

21 

12 

27 

15 

33 

18 

39 

21 

28 

16 

36 

20 

44 

24 

52 

28 

35 

20 

45 

25 

55 

30 

65 

35 

42 

24 

54 

30 

66 

36 

78 

42 

49 

28 

63 

35 

77 

42 

91 

49 

56 

32 

72 

40 

88 

48 

104 

r>6 

63 

36 

81 

45 

99 

54 

117 

63 


I It must be observed that from the two 
parts in addition to the whole w4iicli are (‘on- 
tained in the greater term, we are to under- 
stand ‘‘third,’' in the case of three parts, 
“fourth,’' with four parts, “fifth,” with five, 
“sixth,” and so on, so that the order of nomon- 
clatuie is something like this: superbipartient, 
supertripartient, supcrqua(lri})artient, then su- 
perquintipartient, and similarly with the rest. 

[S] Now the simple, uncompounded rela- 
tions of relative quantity are these whidi ha\e 
been enumerated. Those which are compound- 
ed of them and as it were woven out of two 
into one arc the following, of wliich the ante- 
cedents are tlie multiple superparticular and 
multiple superpartient, and the consequents 
the ones that immediately arise in connection 
with each of the former, named with tlm prefix 
sub-; together with the multiple suj)erparticu- 
lar the sulimultiple superparticular, and with 
the multiple superpartient the submultiple su- 
perpartient. In the subdivision of the genera 
the speedes of the one will correspond to those 
of the other, these also having names with the 
prefix sub-. 

CHAPTER XXII 

[ 1] Now the multiple superparticular is a re- 
lation in which the greater of the compared 
terms contains within itself the lesser term 
more than once and in addition some one part 
of it, whatever this may be. 

[^} As a compound, such a number is dou- 
bly diversified after the peculiarities of nomen- 
clature of its components on either side; foJ* in- 
asmuch as the multiple superparticular is com- 
posed of the multiple and superparticular ge- 


so forth, and in the second part, generically 
from the su])erparticular, its specific forms in 
due order, the sesquialter, sesquitertian, ses- 
ejuiquartan, sesquiquintan, and so on, so that 
the combination will proceed in somew’hat this 
order: 

Double sesquialter, double sesquitertian, 
double sesquiquartan, double sesquiquintan, 
double sesquisoxtan, and analogously. 

IR'ginning onc(i more: triple scs(iuialter, tri- 
ple sesquitertian, triple sesqui(juartan, triple 
sesquiquintan. 

Again: quadruple sesquialter, (juadruple ses- 
quitertian, quadrui)le sesquiquartan, (juadru- 
ple sesquiquintan. 

Again: quintuple sesquialter, quintuple ses- 
quitertian, cjuintuple sewsejuiquartan, (juintuple 
sesquiquintan, and the forms analogous to 
these ad infinitim. Whatever number of times 
the greater contains the whohi of the smaller, 
by this quantity the first part of the ratio of 
the terms joined together in the multiple super- 
particular is named; and wliatever may be the 
factor, in addition to the winkle several times 
contained, that is, in the greater term, from 
this is named the second kind of ratio of which 
the multiple superparticular is compound(^d. 

[S] Exam{)les of it are these: 5 is the dcmble 
sesquialter of 2; 7 the double sesquitertian of 
3; 9 the double sesquiquartan of 4; 11 the dou- 
ble sesquiejuintan of 5. You will furthermore 
always produce them in regular order, in this 
fashion, by comparing with the successive even 
and odd numbers from 2 the odd numbers, ex- 
clusively, from 5, first with first, .second with 
second, third with third, and the othere each 
with the one in the same position in the series. 
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The successive terms lx;ginning with 5 and dif- 
fering by 5 will be without exception double 
sesquialters of all the successive even numbers 
from 2 on, when terms in the same position in 
the scries are compared ; and ]:)eginning with 3, 
if all those with a difference of 3 be set forth, 
as 3, 0, 9, 12, 15, 18, 21, and in another series 
there be set forth those that differ by 7, to in- 
finity, as 7, 14, 21, 2S, 35, 42, 49, and the great- 
er be compared with the smaller, first to first, 
second to second, third to third, fourth to 
fourth, and so on, the second si)ecies will ap- 
pear, the double sesquitertian, disposed in its 
proper order. 

[4] Then again, to take a fresh start, if the 
simple series of quadruples be set forth, 4, 8, 
12, 1(), 20, 24, 28, 32, and then there be placed 
beside it in anotlier series the successive num- 
bers beginning with 9, and increasing by 9, as 
9, 18, 27, 36, 45, 54, we shall have revealed once 
more the multi i)le suf)erparticular in a specific 
form, that is, the double sesejuiquartan in its 
proper order; and any one who desires can con- 
trive this to an unlimited extent. 

[5] The second kind begins with the triple 
sesquialter, such as 7:2, 14:4, and in general 
the numbers that advance V)y steps of 7 com- 
pared with the even numbers in order from 2. 

[ 67Then once more, 10 : 3 is the first triple ses- 
quitertian, 20:6 the second, and, in a w'ord, the 
multiples of 10 in succession, compared with 
the successive trii)lcs. This indeed we can ob- 
serve with greater exactitude and clearness in 
the table studied above, for in comparison with 
the first roW' the succeeding rows in order, ‘ 
compared as whole rows, display the forms of 
the multiple in regular order up to infinity when 
they arc all compared in each case to the same 
first rows and when each row^ is compared to 
all those above it, in succession, the second row 
being taken as our starting point, all the forms 
of the superparticular are produced in their 
proper order; and if we start with the third 
row, all of those beginning with the fifth that 
are odd in the series when they are compareil 
with this same third row^, and those following 
it, will show all the forms of the superpartient 
in proper order. In the case of the multiple su- 
pcrparticular, the comparisons will have a nat- 
ural order of their own if we start with the sec- 
ond row and compare the tenns from the fifth, 
first to first, second to second, third to third, 
and so on, and then the terms of the seventh 
row to the third, those of the ninth to the 

^Referring to the table m Chapter 19. 


fourth, and follow the corresponding order as 
far as we are able to go. [7] It is plain that here 
too the smaller terms have names correspond- 
ing to the larger ones, with the prefix sub-, ac- 
cording to the nomenclature given them all. 

CHAPTER XXIII 

[1] The multiple superpartient is the re- 
maining relation of number. This, and the re- 
lation called by a corresponding name with the 
prefix sub-, exist when a number contains the 
whole of tlie number compared more than once 
(that is, twice, thrice, or any number offtimes) 
and certain parts of it, more than one j either 
two, three, or four, and so on, besides. [^] 
These parts- are not halves, for the reasons men- 
tioned above, but either thirds, fourths, or 
fifths, and so on. \ 

[3] From what has already been said it is 
not hard to conceive of the varieties of this re- 
lation, for they are differentiated in the same 
W7iy as, and consistently with, those that pi’e- 
cede, double superbipartient, double supertri- 
partient, double supcrquadriparticut, and so 
on. For example, 8 is the double superbiparti- 
ent of 3, 16 of 6, and in general the numbers 
beginning with 8 and differing by 8 arc double 
superbipartients of those beginning with 3 and 
differing by 3, when those in corresponding 
places in the scries arc compared, and in the 
case of the other varieties one could ascertain 
their pro])er sequence by following out what 
has already been said. In this ease, too, we must 
conceive that the nomenclature of the number 
compared goes along and suffers corresponding 
changes, with the addition of tlie prefix sub-. 

[4] Thus we come to the end of our specula- 
tion upon the ten arithmetical relations for a 
first Introduction. There is, however, a method 
very exact and necessary for all discussion of 
the nature of the universe which very clearly 
and indisputably presents to us the fact that 
that which is fair ami limited, and which sub- 
jects itself to knowledge,^ is naturally prior to 
the unlimited, incomprehensible, and ugly, and 
furthermore that the parts and varieties of the 
infinite and unlimited are given shape and 
boundaries by the former, and through it at- 
tain to their fitting order and sequence, and 
like objects brought beneath some seal or meas- 
ure, all gain a share of likeness to it and simi- 
larity of name when they fall under its influ- 
ence. For thus it is reasonable that the rational 

*Sce 20. 2 above. 

*Cf.L2. 6. 
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part of the soul will be the agent which puts in 
order the irrational part, and passion and ap- 
petite, which find their places in the two forms 
of inequality, will be regulated by the reason- 
ing faculty as though by a kind of equality and 
sameness. [5] And from this equalizing process 
there will properly result for us the so-called 
ethical virtues, sobriety,^ courage, gentleness, 
self-control, fortitude, and the like. 

[6] Let us then consider the nature of the 
principle that pertains to these universal mat- 
ters. It is capable of proving that all the com- 
plex species of inequality and the varieties of 
these species are produced out of equality, first 
and alone, as from a mother and root. 

[7J Let tlicrc be given us equal numbers in 
three terms, first, units, then two’s in another 
group of three, then three’s, next four’s, five’s, 
and so on as far as you like. For them, as the 
setting forth of these terms has come about by 
a divine, and not human, contrivance, nay, by 
Nature herself, multiples will first be produced, 
and among these the double will lead th(i way, 
the triple after the double, the quadruple next, 
and then the quintuple, and, following the or- 
der we have previously recognized, ad injini- 
second, the superparticular, and here 
again the first form, the sesquialter, will lead, 
and the next after it, the sesquitertian, will fol- 
low', and after them the next in order, the ses- 
quiquartan, the sesquiquintan, tlie ses(]uisex- 
tan, and so on ad injinitiun; third, the super- 
partient, which once more the superbipartient 
will lead, the supertripartient will follow iin- 
inodiately upon it, and tlien wall come the 
superquadripartient, the superquintipartient, 
and according to the foregoing as far as one 
may proceed. 

jS] Now you must have certain rules, like 
invariable and inviolable natural laws, follow- 
ing which the wdiole aforesaid advance and 
progress from equality may go on without fail- 
ure. These are the directions: Make the first 
equal to the first, the second equal to the sum 
of the first and second, and the third to the sum 
of the first, twice the second, and the third. 
For if you fashion according to these rules you 
would get first all tlie forms of the multiple in 
order out of the three given terms of the equal- 
ity, as it w^ere, sprouting and growing without 
your paying any heed or offering any aid. From 
equality you w'ill first get the double; from the 
double the triple, from the triple successively 

*Cf. Aristotle, EthieSy 1107*^ 4 ff. See ibid.f 
1108Mff.;1145^8ff. 


the quadruple, and from this the quintuple in 
due order, and soon. [9] From these same mul- 
tiples in tlieir regular order, reversed, there are 
immediately produced by a sort of natural ne- 
cessity through the agency of the same three 
rules the superparticulars, and these not as it 
chances and irregularly but in their proper se- 
quence; for from the first, the double, reversed, 
comes the first, the sesquialter, and from the 
second, the triple, the second in this class, the 
sesquitertian; then the sesquiquartan from the 
quadruple, and in general each one from the 
one of similar name. [10] And with a fresh 
start, if the supcrparticulars are set forth in 
the order of their production, but with terms 
reversed, the superpartients, wliich naturally 
follow them, are brought to light, the superbi- 
partient from the sesquialter, the supertripar- 
tient from the sesquitertian, the superquadri- 
partiont from the sesquiquartan, and so on ad 
injinitimi. [11] If, however, the superparticu- 
lars an* set forth with terms not in reverse but 
in direct order, there are produced through the 
three rules the multiple superparticulars, the 
double sesquialter out of the first, the sesqui- 
alter; the double sesquitei’tian from the second, 
the sesejui tertian, the double sesquiquartan 
from the third, the sesquiquartan, and so on. 

From those produced by the reversal of 
the su])erparticular, that is, the superpai tients, 
and from those produced without such revers- 
al, the multiple superparticulars, there are once 
more produced, in the same way and by the 
same rules, both w’hcn the terms are in direct 
or reverse order, the numbers that show the 
remaining numerical relations. 

/ 13] The following must suffice as illustra- 
tions of all that has been said hitherto, the pro- 
duction of these numbers and their secpience, 
and the use of direct and of reverse order. [ 14 ] 
From the relation and proportion in terms of 
the sescpiialter, reversed so as to begin with the 
largest term, there arises a relation in super- 
partient ratios, the superbipartient; and from 
it in direct order, beginning with the smallest 
term, a multiple superparticular relation, the 
double sesquialter. For example, from 9, 6, 4, 
we get either 9, 15, 25 or 4, 10, 25. From the 
relation in terms of sesquitertians, beginning 
with the greatest term, is derived a superpar- 
tient, the supertripartient; beginning with the 
smallest term, a double sesquitertian. For ex- 
ample, from 16, 12, 9 comes either 16, 28, 49 
or 9, 21, 49. And from the relation in terms of 
sesquiquartans, when it is arranged to begin 
with the largest term, is derived a superpar- 
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tient, the superquadripartient; when it starts 
with the smallest term, a multiple superpar- 
ticular, the double sesquiquintan; for instance, 
from 25, 20, 16 comes either 25, 45, 81 or 16, 
36, 81. 

[ 15 ] In the case of all these relations that 
are thus differentiated, and of the one from 
which both of the differentiated ones are 
derived, the last term is always the same 
and a square; the first term becomes the 
smallest, and invariably the extremes are 
squares. 

[ 16 ] Moreover the multiple superpartients 
and superpartients of other kinds are made to 
appear in yet another way out of the superpar- 
tients; for example, from the superbipartient 
relation arranged so as to begin with the small- 


est term comes the double superbipartient, but, 
arranged so as to start with the greatest, the 
superpartient ratio of 8: 5. Thus from 9, 15, 25 
comes either 9, 24, 64 or 25, 40, 64. From the 
supertripartient, beginning with the smallest 
term, we have the double supertripartient, and, 
beginning with the largc^st, the ratio of 11:7. 
Thus, from 16, 28, 49 comes either 16, 44, 121 
or 49, 77, 121. [ 17 ] Again, from the superquin- 
tipartient, as, for example, 25, 45, 81, begin- 
ning wdth the lesser term we derive the double 
superquintipartient in the terms 25, 70, 196, 
but beginning with the greater a superpaji'tient 
again, the ratio of 14:9, in the terms 811, 126, 
196. And you will find the results analogous 
and in agreement with the foregoing in al\ suc- 
cessive cases to infinity. \ 



BOOK TWO 


(mkVTER 1 

[1] An element is said to be, and is, the 
smallest tiling; which enters into the composi- 
tion of an o})jcot and the least thing into which 
it can be analyzed. Letters, for example, are 
(jailed the elements of literate speech, for out 
of them all articulate speech is composed and 
into them finally it is resolved. Sounds are the 
elements of all melody; for they arc the Ixjgin- 
ning of its composition and into tliern it is n;- 
solved. The so-called four ehmients of the uni- 
vers(j in general are simple bodies, fire, water, 
air, and (jarth; for out of them in the first in- 
stance we account for the constitution of the 
univc'i'se, and into tliem finally we coiu'civc of 
it as being resolved. 

We wish also to prove that equality is the 
elenu'iitary j)riiiciple^ of relative niiml)er; for 
of absolute number, number p(^r se, unity and 
the dyad are the most primitive elements, the 
least things out of whicjh it is constructed, even 
to infinity, by which it has its growth, and with 
whicli its analysis into smaller terms comes to 
an end. [S] We have, however, demonstrated 
that in the realm of inequality advance and 
increase have their origin in equality and go on 
to absolutely all the relations with a certain 
regularity through the operation of the three 
rules.* It remains, then, in order to make it an 
element in very truth, to prove that analyses 
also finally come to an end in equality. Let this 
then be considered our procedure. 

CHAPTER II 

[1] Suppose then you are given three terms, 
in any relation whatsoever and in any ratio, 
whether multiple, superparticular, superparti- 
ent, or a compound of these, multiple super- 
particular or multiple superpartient, provided 
only that the mean term is seen to be in the 
same ratio to the lesser as the greater to the 
mean, and vice versa. Subtract always from 


the mean the lesser term, whether it be first or 
last in order, and set down the lessor term it- 
self as the first term of your new scries; then 
})ut as your second term what remain.s fix>m 
the second after the subtraction; t\\m after 
having subtracted tlie sum of the ikjw first term 
and twice the new second term from the re- 
maining number— that is, the greater of the 
numbers originally given you— make the re- 
mainder your third term, and the resulting 
numbcirs will he in some other ratio, naturally 
more primitive, l^] And if again in the same 
way you subtract the remaindcjr from these 
same terms, it will be found that your three 
terms have passed back into three others more 
primitive, and you will find that this always 
takes place as a consequence, until they are re- 
duced to equality, whence by every n('C(^ssity 
it appears evident that equality is the elemen- 
tary principle of relative quantity. 

[S] There follows upon this speculation a 
most elegant principle, extremely useful in its 
application to the Platonic psychogony'* and 
the problem of all harmonic intervals; for in 
the Platonic passage we are frecjuently bidden, 
for the sake of the argument, to set up series of 
intervals of two, three, four, five, or an infinite 
number of sesquialter ratios, or two sesquiter- 
tians, sesquiquartans, sesquioctaves, or su[)or- 
particulars of any kind whatsoever, and in each 
case three, four, or five of them, or as many as 
may be directed. [4] It is reasonable that we 
should do this not in an unscientific, unintelli- 
gent fashion, it may be even blunderingly, but 
artistically, surely, and quickly, by the follow- 
ing procedure. 

CHAPTER III 

[ t] Every multiple will stand at the head^ 
of as many superparticular ratios correspond- 
ing in name with itself as it itself chances to be 
removed from unity, and no more nor less un- 
der any circumstances, 

*8ee Plato, Tivfmm, 35 ff. 

^Refers to the table in Chapter 4 . 


^See on 1. 23. 4, 
^ on 1. 23. 8. 
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[^] The doubles, then, will produce' sesqui- Sixteen, the fourth double, will stand at the 
alters, the first one, the second two, the third head of four sesquialters, 24, 36, 54, and finally 
three, the fourth four, the fifth five, the sixth 81, so that they may of necessity be equal in 
six, and neither more nor less, but by every number to what generated them; for 81 by its 
necessity when the superparticulars that are nature is not divisible by 2. And this, as you go 
generated attain the proper number, that is, on, you will find holds true in similar fashion to 
when their num})er agrees with the multiples infinity. 

that have gciiierated them, at that point by a [ 4 ] For the sake of illustration let there be 
divine device, as it were, there is found the set down the table of the doubles, thus: 


The double ratio in the breadth of the table 







1 2 

4 

8 

16 

32 

64 



3 

6 

12 

24 

48 

96 

1 

The triple ratio along 


9 

18 

36 

72 

144 

The sesquialter r^ 

the hypotenuse 



27 

54 

108 

216 

tio in the depth \ 





81 

162 

324 

\ 






243 

486 

\ 







729 

\ 

\ — 


number which terminates them all because it 

naturally is not divisible by that factor where- CHAPTER IV 

by the progression of the supcrparticular ratios [ 1 ] We must make a similar table in illus- 

went on. tration of the triple: 


The triple ratio in the breadth 







1 

3 9 

27 

81 

243 

729 



4 12 

36 

108 

324 

972 


The quadruple ratio 

16 

48 

144 

<132 

1296 

The sesquitcrtian 

on the hypotenuse 


64 

192 

576 

1728 

ratio in the depth 



256 

708 

2304 






1024 

3072 







4096 



From the triples all the sesquitertians will In the foregoing table we shall observe that 
proceed, likewise equal in number to the num- in the same way the first triple, 3, stands at the 
ber of the generating terms, and coming to an head of but one sesquitcrtian ratio, 4, its own 
end, after the independence of their advance is sesqui tertian, which immediately shuts off the 
lost, in numbers not divisible by 3, Similarly the development of another like it; for 4 is not di- 
sesquiquartans come from the quadruples, reach- visible by 3, and hence will not have a sesqui- 
ing a culmination after their independent pro- tertian. The second triple is 9, and hence will 
gression in a number that is not divisible by 4. begin a series of only two sesquitcrtian ratios, 
[ 3 ] As an example, since doubles generate 12, its own, and 16, that of 12; but 16 cuts off 

sesquialters corresponding to them in number, further progress, for it is not divisible by 3 and 

the first row of multiples will be 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, hence will not have a sesquitcrtian. [ 3 ] Next 

32, 64. Now since 2 is the first after unity, this in order is the triple 27, three times removed 

will be the origin of one sesquialter only, 3, from 1, for the triples progress thus: 1, 3, 9, 27. 

which number is not divisible by 2, so that an- Therefore this number will stand at the head 

other sesquialter might arise out of it. The first of three sesquitcrtian ratios and no more. The 

double, tWefore, is productive of but one ses- first is its own, 36; the second the sesquitcrtian 

quialter, and the second, 4, of two. For it pro- of 36, 48; the third that of the last, 64, and this 

duces its own sesquialter, 6, and that of 6, 9, no longer has a third part and therefore will 

but there is none for 9 because it has no half, not admit of a sesquitcrtian. The fourth leads 

Eight, which is the third double, is father to a series of four sesquitertians and the fifth, of 

three sesquialters; one its own, 12; the second, course, five. 

18, the sesquialter of 12; and third, 27, that of [ 3 ] Such, then, is the illustration; and for 
18; there is no fourth one, however, because of the other multiples let the manner of your ta- 

the general rule, for 27 is not divisible by 2. bles be the same. Observe that likewise here, 

'See 1. 19 . 2 ai? we found to be tme in our previous discus- 
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sion, Nature shows us that the doubles are more 
nearly original than the triples, the triples than 
the quadruples, these latter than the quintu- 
ples, and so on throughout. For the highest 
rows of figures, across the breadth of the tables, 
if they are doubles, will have doubles lying par- 
allel to them, and the numbers lying diagonal- 
ly, on the hypotenuse, will be of the next suc- 
ceeding variety, greater by 1, that is, triples, 
seen also in a series of parallel lines. If, how- 
ever, there are triples across the breadth, the 
diagonals will by all means be quadruples; if 
the former are quadruples, then the latter are 
quintuples, and so forth. 

CHAPTER V 

[ 1] It remains, after we have explained what 
other ratios are produced by combination of 
ratios, to pass on to the succeeding topics of 
the Introduction. 

[2] Now the first two ratios of the super- 
particular, combined, produce the first ratio of 
the multiple, namely, the double; for every 
double is a combination of sosquialter and scs- 
quitertian, and every sesquialter and sesqui- 
tertian combined will invariably produce 
a double. 

For example, since 3 is the sesquialter of 2, 
and 4 the sesquitertian of 3, 4 will be the dou- 
ble of 2, and is a combination of sesquialter and 
scs(iuitertian. Again, as 6 is the double of 3, we 
shall find betw’een them some number that will 
of necessity preserve the sesquitertian ratio to 
the one and the sesquialter to the other; and 
indeed 4, lying between 6 and 3, gives the ses- 
quitertian ratio to 3 and the sesquialter to G. 

[3] It was rightly said, then, that the double, 
when resolved, is resolved into the sesquialter 
and the sesquitertian, and that when sesqui- 
alter and sesquitertian are combined there 
arises the double, and that the first two forms 
of the superparticular combined make the first 
form of the multiple. 

[4] But again, to take another start, this 
first form of the multiple which has thus been 
pi’oduced, together with the first form of the 
superparticular, will produce the next form of 
the same class, that is, the second multiple, the 
triple; for from every multiple and sesquialter 
combined a triple of necessity arises. For ex- 
ample, as the double of 6 is 12, and the sesqui- 
alter of this is 18, then immediately 18 is the 
triple of 6; and to take another method, if I do 
not care to make 12 the mean term, but rather 
9, the sesquialter of 6, the same result will come 
about, without deviation and harmoniously; 


for while 18 is the double of 9 it will preserve 
the triple ratio to 6. Hence from the sosquialter 
and the double, the first forms of the superpar- 
ticular and the multiple, there arises by com- 
bination the second form of the multiple, the 
triple, and into them it is always resolved, [o] 
For look you; 6, which is the triple of 2, will 
have a mean term 3, which will exhibit two 
ratios, the sesquialter with regard to 2, and the 
double ratio of 6 to itself. 

But if this triple ratio, likewise, the second 
form of the multiple, is combined with the ses- 
quitertian, which is the second form of the su- 
perparticular, there would be produced from 
them the next form of the multiple, namely, 
the quadruple, and this also will of necessity be 
resolved into them after the same fashion as 
the cases previously set forth ; and the quadru- 
ple, taking into combination the sesquiquartan, 
will make the quintuple, and, once more, the 
latter with the sesquiquintan will make the sex- 
tuple, and so on to the end. Thus the multiples 
in regular order from the beginning with the 
superparticulars in regular order from the be- 
ginning will be found to produce the next larger 
multiples. For the double with the sesquialter 
makes the triple, the triple with the sesejui ter- 
tian the quadruple, the quadruple with the ses- 
quiquartan the quintuple, and as far as you 
wish to proceed no contrary result will appear, 

CHAPTER VI 

[JJVpto this point then we have sufficiently 
discussed relative number, by a process of se- 
lection measuring out what is easily compre- 
hended and appropriate to the nature of the 
matters thus far introduced. Whatever remains 
to be said on this topic will be filled in after we 
have put it aside and have first discussed cer- 
tain subjects which involve a more serviceable 
inquiry, having to do with the properties of ab- 
solute number, not relative. For mathematical 
speculations are always to be interlocked and 
to be explained one by means of another. The 
subjects which we must first survey and ob- 
serve are concerned with linear, plane, and solid 
numbers, cubical and spherical, equilateral and 
scalene, ^‘bricks,’^ “beams,” “wedges,” and the 
like, the tradition concerning which, to be sure, 
since they are more closely related to magni- 
tude, is properly given in the Geometrical Intro- 
duction. Yet the germs of these ideas are taken 
over into arithmetic, as the science which is the 
mother of geometry and more elementary than 
it. For we recall that a short time ago we saw 
that arithmetic abolishes the other sciences 
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with itself, but is not abolished by them, and 
conversely is of necessity implied by them but 
does not itself imply them. 

[2] First, however, we must recognize that 
each letter by whicih we indicate a number, 
such as iota, the sign for 10, kappa for 20, and 
omega for 800, designates that number by 
man^s convention and agreement, not by na- 
ture. On the other hand, the natural, unarti- 
ficial, and therefore simplest indication of num- 
bers would be the setting forth one beside the 
other of the units contained in each. For exam- 
])le, the writing of one unit by means of one 
alpha will be the sign for 1 ; two units side by 
side, that is, a series of two alphas, will be the 
sign for 2; w^hen three are put in a line it will 
be the character for 3, four in a line for 4, five 
for 6, and so on. For by means of such a nota- 
tion and indication alone could the schemat- 
ic arrangement of the plane and solid num- 
bers mentioned be made clear and evident, 
thus: 

The number 1, a 
The number 2, a a 
The number 3, a a a 
The number 4, a a a a 
The number 5, a a a a a 

and further in similar fashion. 

[3] Unity, then, occupying the place and 
chara(!ter of a point, will be the beginning of 
intervals and of numbers, but not itself an in- 
terval or a number, just as the point is the be- 
ginning of a line, or an interval, but is not it- 
self line or interval. Indeed, when a point is 
added to a point, it makes no increase, for when 
an non-dimensional thing is added to another 
non-dimensional thing, it will not thereby have 
dimension; just as if one should examine the 
sum of nothing added to nothing, which makes 
nothing. We saw^ a similar thing also in the 
case of equality among the relatives; for a pro- 
portion is preserved — as the first is to the sec- 
ond, so the second is to the third — but no in- 
terval is generated in the relation of the ex- 
tremes to each other, as there is in all the other 
relations with the exception of equality. In ex- 
actly the same way unity alone out of all num- 
ber, when it multiplies itself, produces notliing 
greater than itself. 

Unity, therefore, is non-dimensional and ele- 
mentary, and dimension first is found and seen 
in 2, then in 3, then in 4, and in succession in 
the following numbers; for ''dimension” is tliat 


which is conceived of as between two limits. 

[4] The first dimension is called "line,” for 
"line” is that which is extended in one direc- 
tion. Two dimensions are called "surface,” for 
a "surface” is that which is extended in two 
directions. Three dimensions are called "solid,” 
for a "solid” is that which is extended in three 
directions, and it is by no means possible to 
conceive of a solid which has more than three 
dimensions, depth, breadth, and length. By 
these are defined the six directions which are 
said to exist in connection with every body and 
by which motions in space are distinguished, 
forward, backward,^ up, down, right and left; 
for of necessity two directions opposite to each 
other follow upon each dimension, up and down 
upon one, fonvard and backward upon th^ sec- 
ond, and right and left upon the third. \ 

[5] The statement, also, as it happens, 'can 
be made conversely thus: If a thing is solid, it 
has by all means three dimensions, length, 
depth and breadth; and convorHely, if it has 
the three dimensions, it is always a solid, and 
nothing else. 

[6] That which has but two dimensions, 
therefore, will not be a solid, but a surface, for 
the latter admits of but two dimensi{)ns. Here 
too it is possible similarly to reverse the state- 
ment; directly stated, a surface is that which 
has two dimensions, and conversely, that which 
has two dimensions is always a surface. 

[7] The surface, then, is exceeded by the 
solid by one dimension, and the line is exceeded 
by the surface by one, for the line is that which 
is extended in but one direction and has only 
one dimension, and it falls short of the solid by 
two dimensions. The point falls short of the 
latter by one dimension, and hence it has al- 
ready been stated that it is non-dimensional, 
since it falls short of the solid by three dimen- 
sions, of the surface by two, and of the line by 
one. 

CHAPTER VII 

[1] The point, then, is the beginning of di- 
mension, but not itself a dimension, and like- 
wise the beginning of a lino, but not itself a 
line; the line is the beginning of surface, but 
not surface; and the beginning of the two-di- 
mensional, but not itself extended in two direc- 
tions. Naturally, too, surface is the begin- 
ning of body, but not itself body, and likewise 
the beginning of the three-dimensional, but not 
itself extended in three directions. 


»1. 23.7ff. 


*Cf. Plato, TimaeuSf 43. 
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[S] Exactly the same in numbers, unity is 
the beginning of all number that advances unit 
by unit in one direction ; linear number is the 
beginning of plane number, which spreads out 
like a plane in one more dimension ; and plane 
number is the beginning of solid number, which 
possesses a depth^ in the third dimension, be- 
sides the original ones. To illustrate and classi- 
fy, linear numbers are all those which begin 
with 2 and advance by the addition of 1 in one 
and the same dimension; and plane numbers 
are those^ that begin with 3 as their most ele- 
mentary root and proceed through the next 
succeeding numbers. They receive their names 
also in the same order; for there are first the 
triangles, then the squares, the pentagons after 
these, then the hexagons, the heptagons, and 
so on indefinitely, and, as we said, they are 
namerl after the successive numbers beginning 
with 3. 

[4] The triangle, therefore, is found to be 
the most original and elementary form of the 
plane number. This we can see from the fact 
that, among plane figures,^ graphically repre- 
sented, if lines are drawn from the angles to 
the centers each rectilinear figure will by all 
means be resolved into as many triangles as it 
has side.s; but the triangle itself, if treated like 
the rest, will not change into anything else but 
itself. Hence the triangle is elementary among 
tliese figures; for everything else is resolved in- 
to it, but it into nothing else. From it the others 
likewise would be constituted, but it from no 
other. It is therefore the clement of the others, 
and has itself no element. [5] Likewise, as the 
argument proceeds in the realm of numerical 
forms, it will confirm this statement. 

(TIAPTER VIII 

[1] Now a triangular number is one which, 
when it is analyzed into units, shapes into tri- 
angular form tlie equilateral placement of its 
parts in a ])lane. 3, 6, 10, 15, 21, 28, and so on, 
arc examples of it; for their regular formations, 
expressed graphically, will ])e at once triangu- 
lar and equilateral. As you advance you will 
find that such a numerical series as far as you 
like takes tlie triangular form, if you put as tlie 
most elementary form the one that arises from 
unity, so that unity may appear to be poten- 
tially a triangle, and 3 the first actually. 

[5] Their sides will increase by the succes- 

^Cf. Plato, Timaeus, 53. 

®But cf. Euclid, in Elements, VII, Def. 17. 

*Cf. Plato, Timaeus, 53 ff. 


sive numbers, for the side of the one potentially 
first is unity; that of the one actually first, that 
is, 3, is 2; that of 6, which is actually second, 3; 
that of the third, 4; the fourth, 5; the fifth, 6; 
and so on. 

[3] The triangular number is produced from 
the natural series of number set forth in a line, 
and by the continued addition of successive 
terms, one by one, from the beginning; for by 
the successive combinations and additions of 
another term to the sum, the triangular num- 
bers in regular order are completed. For exam- 
ple, from this natural scries, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, I take the first term 
and have the triangular number which is po- 
tentially first, 1, A 

ZJL A then adding the 
next term I get the triangle actually first, for 2 
plus I equals 3. In its graphic representation it 
is thus made up: Two units, side by side, are 
set beneath one unit, and the number three is 
made a triangle: 



Then when next after those the following num- 
ber, 3, is added, simplified into units, and joined 
to the former, it gives 6, the second triangle in 
actuality, and furthermore, it graphically rep- 
re.sonts this number: 



Again, the number that naturally follows, 4, 
added in and set down below the former, re- 
duced to units, gives the one in order next after 
the aforesaid, 10, and takes a triangular form: 



5, after this, then 6, then 7, and all the num- 
bers in order, are added, so tliat regularly the 
sides of each triangle will consist of as many 
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numbers as have been added from the natural 
series to produce it: 



Side 7 

CHAPTER IX 


[1] The square is the next number after this, 
which shows us no longer 3, like the former, 
but 4 angles in its graphic representation, but 
is none the less equilateral. Take, for example, 
1, 4, 9, 10, 25, 36, 49, 64, 81, 100; for the rep- 
resentations of tliese numbers are equilateral, 
square figures, as here shown; and it will be 
similar as far as you wish to go: 
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third, 4; that of the fourth, 5; of the fifth, 6, 
and so on in general with all that follow, 

[3] This number also is produced if the nat- 

ural series is extended in a line, increasing by 
1, and no longer the successive numbers are 
added to the numbers in order, as was shown 
before, but rather all those in alternate places, 
tliat is, the odd numbers. For the first, 1, is 
potentially the first square; the second, 1 plus 
3, is the first in actuality; the third, 1 plus 3 
plus 5, is the second in actuality; the fourth, 1 
plus 3 plus 5 plus 7, is the third in actuality; 
the next is produced by adding 9 to the former 
numbers, the next by the addition of lu, and 
so on. \ 

[4] In these cases, also, it is a fact that the 
side of each consists of as many units as there 
are numl)crs taken into the sum to product it. 

CHAPTER X 

[1] The pentagonal number is one which 
likewise upon its resolution into units and de- 
piction as a plane figure assumes the form of 
an equilateral pentagon. 1, 5, 12, 22, 35, 51, 70, 
and analogous numbers are examples, [^] Each 
side of the first actual pentagon, 5, is 2, for 1 is 
the side of the pentagon potentially first, 1'; 3 
is the side of 12, the second of those listed; 4, 
that of the next, 22; 5, that of the next in order, 
35, and 6 of the succeeding one, 51, and so on. 
In general the side contains as many units as 
are the numbers that have been added together 
to produce the pentagon, chosen out of the nat- 
ural arithmetical series set forth in a row. For 
in a like and similar manner, there are a<lded 
together to produce the pentagonal numbers 
the terms beginning vdth 1 to any extent what- 
ever that are two places apart, that is, those 
that have a difTenmcc of 3. 

Unity is the first pentagon, potentially, and 
is thus depicted: 



5, made up of 1 plus 4, is the second, similarly 
represented : 


[S] It is true of these numbers, as it was also 
of the preceding, that the advance in their sides 
progresses with the natural series. The side of 
the square potentially first, 1, is 1; that of 4, 
the first in actuality, 2; that of 9, actually the 
second, 3; that of 16, the next, actually the 


12, the third, is made up out of the two former 
numbers with 7 added to them, so that it may 
have 3 as a side, as three numbers have been 
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added to make it. Similarly the preceding pen- 
tagon, 5, was the combination of two numbers 
and had 2 as its side. The graphic representa- 
tion of 12 is this: 



The other pentagonal numbers will be produced 
by adding together one after another in due 
order the terms after 7 that have the difference 
3, as, for example, 10, 13, 16, 19, 22, 25, and so 
on. The pentagons will be 22, 35, 51, 70, 92, 
117, and so forth. 

CHAPTER XI 

[1] The hexagonal, heptagonal, and suc- 
ceeding numbers will be set forth in their series 
by following the same i)rocess, if from the nat- 
ural series of number there be set forth series 
with their differences increasing by 1. For as 
the triangular number was produced by admit- 
ting into the summation the terms that differ 
by 1 and do not pass over any in the series; as 
the square was made by adding the terms that 
differ by 2 and are one place apart, and tlic 
pentagon similarly by adding terms witli a dif- 
ference of 3 and two places apart (and we have 
demonstrated these, by setting forth examples 
both of them and of the polygonal numbers 
made from them), so likewise the hexagons will 
have as their root-numbers those wdiich differ 
by 4 and are three plac^es apart in the series, 
which added together in succession will pro- 
duce the hexagons. For example, 1, 5, 9, 13, 17, 
21, and so on; so that the hexagonal numbers 
prodiKicd will be 1, 6, 15, 28, 45, 66, and so on, 
as far as one wishes to go. 

[^] The hcptagonals, which follow these, 
have as their root-numbers terms differing by 
5 and four places apart in the series, like 1, 6, 
11, 16, 21 , 26, 31, 36, and so on. The heptagons 
that thus arise are 1, 7, 18, 34, 55, 81, 112, 148 
and so forth. 

[S] The octagonals increase after the same 
fashion, with a difference of 6 in their root- 
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numbers and corresponding variation in their 
total constitution. 

[4] In order that, as you survey all cases, 
you may have a rule generally applicable, note 
that the root-numbers of any polygonal differ 
by 2 less than the number of the angles shown 
by the name of the polygonal — that is, by 1 in 
the triangle, 2 in the square, 3 in the pentagon, 
4 in the hexagon, 5 in the heptagon, and so on, 
with similar increase. 

CHAPTER XII 

[1] Concerning the nature of plane polygon- 
als this is sufficient for a first 1 ntroduction. That, 
however, the doctrine of these numbers is to 
the highest degree in accord with their geomet- 
rical representation, and not out of harmony 
with it, would be evident, not only from the 
graphic representation in each case, but also 
from the following: Every square figure diag- 
onally divided is resolved into two triangles 
and every square number is resolved into two 
consecutive triangular numbers, and hence is 
made up of two successive triangular numbers. 
For example, 1, 3, 6, 10, 15, 21, 28, 36, 45, 55, 
and so on, are triangular numbers and 1, 4, 9, 
16, 25, 36, 49, 64, 81, 100, squares. [2] If ym 
add any two consecutive triangles that you 
please, you will alw'ays make a square, and 
hence, whatever square you resolve, you will 
be able to make two triangles of it. 

Again, any triangle joined to any square fig- 
ure makes a pentagon, for example, the triangle 
1 joined with the scjuare 4 makes the pentagon 
5; the next triangle, 3 of course, with 9, the 
next square, makes the pentagon 12; the next, 
6, with the next square, 16, gives the next pen- 
tagon, 22; 10 and 25 give 35; and so on 

[3] Similarly, if the triangles are added to 
the pentagons, following the same order, they 
will produce the hexagonals in due order, and 
again the same triangles with the latter will 
make the hcptagonals in order, the octagonals 
after the hcptagonals, and so on to infinity, 

[4] To remind us, let us set forth rows of the 
polygonals, written in parallel lines, as follows: 
The first row, triangles, the next squares, after 
them pentagonals, then hexagonals, then hep- 
tagouals, then if one wishes, the succeeding 
polygonals. 
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You can al«o set forth the succeeding polygon- 
als in similar parallel lines. 

[6] In general, you will find that the squares 
are the sum of the triangles above those th^t 
occupy the same place in the series, plus the 
numbers of that same class in the next place 
back; for example, 4 equals 3 plus 1, 9 equals 

6 plus 3, 16 equals 10 plus 6, 25 equals 15 plus 
10, 36 equals 21 plus 15, and so on. 

The pentagons are the sum of the squares 
above them in the same place in the series, plus 
the elementary triangles that are one place fur- 
ther back in the series; for example, 5 equals 4 
plus 1, 12 equals 9 plus 3, 22 equals 16 plus 6, 
35 equals 25 plus 10, and so on. 

[d] Again, the hexagonals are similarly the 
sums of the pentagons above them in the same 
place in the series plus the triangles one place 
back; for instance, 6 equals 5 plus 1, 15 equals 
12 plus 3j 28 equals 22 plus 6, 45 equals 35 plus 
10, and as far as you like. 

[7] The same applies to the heptagonals, for 

7 is the sum of 6 and 1,18 equals 1 5 plus 3, 34 
equals 28 plus 6, and so on. Thus each polyg- 
onal number is the sum of the i)olygonal in the 
same place in the series with one less angle, 
plus the triangle, in the highest row, one place 
back in the series. 

[8] Naturally, then, the triangle is the ele- 
ment of the polygon both in figures and in 
numbers, and we say this because in the table, 
reading either up and down or across, the suc- 
cessive numbers in the rows are discovered to 
have as differences the triangles in regular order. 

CHAPTER XIII 

[1] From this it is easy to see what the solid 
number is and how its series advances with 
equal sides; for the number which, in addition 
to the two dimensions con tern i)lated in graphic 
representation in a plane, length, and breadth, 
has a third dimension, which some call depth, 
others thickness, and some height, that num- 
ber would be a solid numlxjr, extended in three 
directions and having length, depth, and 
breadth. 

[^] This first makes its appearance in the 
so-called pyramids. These are produced from 
rather wide bases narrowing to a sharp 
first after the triangular form from a triangular 
base, second after the form of the square from 
a square base, and succeeding these after the 
pentagonal form from a pentagonal base, then 
similarly from the hexagon, heptagon, octagon, 
and so on indefinitely. 

[3] Exactly so among the geometrical solid 


figures; if one imagines three lines from the 
three angles of an equilateral triangle, equal 
in length to the sides of the triangle, converg- 
ing in the dimension height to one and the same 
j)oint, a pyramid would be produced, bounded 
by four triangles, equilateral and equal one to 
the other, one the original triangle, and the 
other three bounded by the aforesaid three 
lines. [4] And again, if one conceives of four 
lines starting from a square, equal in length to 
the sides of the sr|uare, each to each, and again 
converging in the dimension height to one and 
the same point, a pyramid would be completed 
with a square base and diminishing in square 
form, bounded by four equilateral triangles and 
one square, the original one. [5] And starting 
from a jxjntagon, hexagon, heptagon, and\how- 
ever far you care to go, lines equal in nufiiber 
to the angles, erected in the same fashion from 
the angles and converging to one and tlie same 
point, will complete a pyramid named from its 
pentagonal, hexagonal, or heptagonal base, or 
similarly. 

[6] So likewise among numbers, each linear 
number increases from unity, as from a point, 
as for example, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and successive num- 
bers to infinity; and from these same numbers, 
which arc linear and extendexi in one direction, 
combined in no random manner, the polygoruil 
and plane numbers are fashioned — the trian- 
gles by the cominnation of root-numbers im- 
mediately adjacent, the square by adding every 
other term, the pentagons every third term, 
and so on. [7] In exactly the same way, if the 
plane i)olygonal numbers arc piled one upon 
the other and as it were built up, the pyramids 
that are akin to each of tluiin are produccxl, the 
triangular pyramid from the triangles, the 
square pyramid from the squares, the i^entag- 
onal from the pentagons, the hexagonal from 
the hexagons, and so on throughout. 

[8] Tlie pyramids with a triangular base, 
then, in their proper order, are these: 1,4, 10, 
20, 35, 56, 84, and so on; and their origin is the 
piling up of the triangular numbers one upon 
the other, first 1, then 1, 3, then 1, 3, 6, tlicn 
10 in addition to these, and next 16 together 
with the foregoing, then 21 besides those, next 
28, and so on to infinity. 

[9] It is clear that the greatest number is 
conceived of as being lowest, for it is discov- 
ered to be the base; the next succeeding one 
is on top of it, and the next on top of that; 
until unity appears at the apex and, so to 
speak, tapers off the completed pyramid into 
a point. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

[jI] The next pyramids in order are those 
with a square base which rise in this shape to 
one and the same point. These are formed in 
the same way as the triangular pyramids of 
which we have just spoken. For if I extend in 
series the square numbers in order beginning 
with unity, thus, 1, 4, 9, 16, 25, 36, 49, 64, 81, 
100, and again set the successive terms, as in 
a pile, one ui>on the other in tlic dimension 
height, when I put 1 on top of 4, the first ac- 
tual pyramid with square base, 5 is produced, 
for here again unity is potentially tlie first. [2] 
Once more, I put this same pyramid entire, 
composed of 5 units, just as it is, upon the 
stjuare 9, and there is made uj) for me the pyra- 
mid 14, with sejuare base and side 3— -for the 
former pyramid had the side 2, and the one 
potentially first 1 as a side. For here too each 
side of any pyramid whatsoever must consist 
of as many units as there are polygonal num- 
bers piled together to create it. 

fS] Again, I place the whole pyramid 14, 
with the square 9 as its base, upon the square 
16 and I have 30, the third actual pyramid of 
those that have a square base, and by the same 
order and procedure from a pentagonal, hex- 
agonal, or heptagonal base, and even going on 
farther, we shall produce pyramids by piling 
upon one another the corresponding polygonal 
numbers, starting with unity as the smallest 
and going on to infinity in oacii case. 

[4] From this too it becomes evident that 
triangles are the most elementary; for abso- 
lutely all of the pyramids that are exhibited 
and shown, with the various polygonal bases, 
are bounded by triangles up to tlie a])ex. 

[ 5] But lest we be heedless of truncated, bi- 
truncated, and tri-truncated pyramids, the 
names of which we are sure to encounter in sci- 
entific writings, you may know that if a pyra- 
mid with any sort of polygon as its base, tri- 
angle, square, pentagon, or any of the succeed- 
ing polygons of the kind, when it increast>s by 
this process of piling up docs not taper ofT into 
unity, it is called simply truncated when it is 
left without the natural apex that belongs to 
all pyramids; for it does not terminate in the 
potential polygon, unity, as in some one point, 
but in another polygon, and an actual one, and 
unity is not its apex, but its upper boundary 
becomes a plane figure with the same number 
of angles as the base. If, however, in addition 
to the failure to terminate in unity it does not 
even terminate in the polygon next to unity and 
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the first in actuality, such a pyramid is called 
bi4runcated, and if, still further, it does not 
have the second actual polygon at its upper 
limit, but only the one next beneath, it wdll bo 
called tri-truncated, yes, even four times trun- 
cated, if it does not have the next one as its 
limit, or five times truncated at the next step, 
and so on as far as you care to carry the nomen- 
clature. 

CHAPTER XV 

[1] While the origin, advance, increase, and 
nature of the equilateral solid numbers of py- 
ramidal appearance is the foregoing, with its 
seed and root in the polygonal numbers and 
the piling up of them in their regular order, 
there is another series of solid numbers of a 
different kind, consisting of the so-called cubes, 
“Ixiarns,*^ “bricks,'' “wedges," spheres and par- 
allele pi pculons, which has the order of its prog- 
ress somewhat as follows: 

[2] The foregoing squares 1, 4, 9, 16, 25, 36, 
49, 64, and so on, which are extended in two 
directions and in their graphic reprc'sentation 
in a plane have only length and breadth, will 
take on yet a third dimension and he solids and 
extended in three directions if each is multi- 
plied by its own side; 4, which is 2 times 2, is 
again multiplied by 2, to make 8; 9, which is 3 
times 3, is again increased by 3 in another di- 
mension and gives 27 ; 16, which is 4 times 4, is 
multiplied by its owm side, 4, and 64 results; and 
so on with the succeeding squares throughout. 

/ S] Here, too, the sides will be composed of 
as many units as were in the sides of the stjuares 
from which they arose, in each case; the sides 
of 8 will be 2, like those of 4; those of 27, 3, like 
those of 9; those of 64, 4, like those of 16; and 
BO on, so that likewise the side of unity, the 
potcntiiil cube, will be 1, which is the side of 
the potential square, 1. 

In general, each square is a single plane, and 
has four angles and four sides, while each sev- 
eral cube, having increased out of some one 
square multiplied by its own side, will have al- 
ways six planer surfaces, each equal to the origi- 
nal square, and twelve edges, each equal to and 
containing exactly the same number of units 
as each side of the original square, and eight 
solid angles, each of which is bounded by three 
edges like in each case to the sides of the origi- 
nal square. 

CHAPTER XVI 

[1] Now since the cube is a solid figure with 
eaual sides in all dimensions, in length, depth, 
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and breadth, and is equally extended in all the 
six so-called directions,^ it follows that there is 
opposed to it that which has its dimensions in 
no case equal to one another, but its depth un- 
equal to its breadth and its length unequal to 
either of these, for example 2 times 3 times 4, 
or 2 times 4 times 8, or 3 times 5 times 12, or 
a figure which follows some other scheme of in- 
equality. 

fS] Such solid figures, in which the dimen- 
sions are everywhere unequal one to another, 
are called scalene in general. Some, however, 
using other names, call them '‘wedges,*^ for car- 
pen ters^ house-builders^ and blacksmiths’ 
wedges and those used in other crafts, having 
unequal sides in every direction, are fashioned 
so as to penetrate; they begin with a sharp end 
and continually broaden out unequally in all 
the dimensions. Some also call them spheJdskoif 
“wasps,” because wasps’ bodies also are very 
like them, compressed in the mifldle and show- 
ing the resemblance mentioned. From this also 
the sphekomaj “point of the helmet,” must de- 
rive its name, for where it is compressed it imi- 
tates the waist of tine wasp. Others call the same 
numbers “altars,” using their own metaphor, 
for the altars of ancient style, particularly the 
Ionic, do not have the breadth equal to the 
depth, nor either of these equal to the length, 
nor the base equal to the top, but are of varied 
dimensions everywhere. 

[8] Now whereas the two kinds of numbers, 
cube and scalene, are extremes, the one equally 
extended in every dimension, the other un- 
equally, the so-called parallelepipedons are sol- 
id numbers like means between them. The plane 
surfaces of these are heteromecic nurnbers,^ just 
as in the case of the cubes the faces were squares, 
as has been shown. 

CHAPTER XVII 

[1] Again, then, to take a fresh start, a num- 
ber is called heteromecic if its representation, 
when graphically described in a plane, is quad- 
rilateral and quadrangular, to be sure, but the 
sides are not equal one to another, nor is the 
length equal to the breadth, but they differ by 

1. Examples are 2, 6, 12, 20, 30, 42, and so on, 
for if one represents them graphically he will 
always construct them thus: 1 times 2 equals 

2, 2 times 3 equals 6, 3 times 4 equals 12, and 
the succeeding ones similarly, 4 times 5, 5 times 
6, 6 times 7, 7 times 8, and thus indefinitely, 

iCf . II. 6. 4. 

*See the following chapter. 


provided only that one side is greater than the 
other by 1 and by no other number. If, how- 
ever, the sides differ otherwise than by 1, for 
instance, by 2, 3, 4 or succeeding numbers, as 
in 2 times 4, 3 times 6, 4 times 8, or however 
else they may differ, then no longer will such a 
number be properly called a heteromecic, but 
an oblong number. For the ancients of the 
school of Pythagoras and his successors saw 
“the other”® and “otherness” primarily in 2, 
and “the same” and “sameness” in 1, as the 
two beginnings of all things, and these two are 
found to differ from each other only by l.jThus 
“the other” is fundamentally “other” by 1, and 
by no other number, and for this reasoii cus- 
tomarily “other” is used, among those Who 
speak correctly, of two things and not of more 
than two. \ 

['2] M oreover, it was sh own that all odd niim- 
ber is given its specific form'* by unity, and all 
even number by 2. Hence we shall naturally 
say that the odd partakes of the nature of “the 
same,” and the even of that of “the other”; 
for indeed there are produced by the succes- 
sive additions of each of these — naturally, and 
not by our decree — by the addition of the 
odd numbers from 1 to infinity the class of 
the squares, and by the addition of the evens 
from 2 to infinity, that of the heteromecic 
numbers.® 

[3] There is, accordingly, every reason to 
think that the square once more shares in the 
nature of the same; for its sides display the 
same ratio, alike, unchanging and firmly fixed 
in equality, to themselves; while the hetero- 
mecic number partakes of the nature of the 
other; for just as 1 is differentiated from 2, dif- 
fering by 1 alone, thus also the sides of every 
heteromecic number differ from one another, 
one differing from the other by 1 alone. 

To illustrate, if I have set out before me the 
successive numbers in series beginning with 1, 
and select and arrange by themselves the odd 
numbers in the line and the even by themselves 
in another, there are obtained these two series: 

1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15, 17, 19, 21, 23, 25, 27 

2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24, 26, 28 

f4] Now, then, the beginning of the odd series 
is unity, which is of the same class as the series 
and possesses the nature of “the same,” and so 
whether it multiplies itself in two dimensions 

•Cf . Plato, TimaeuSj 35 ff. 

<Cf. 1. 7. 2. 

»Cf. II. 18. 2 and 20. 3. 
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or in three it is not made different, nor yet does 
it make any other number depart from what it 
was originally,^ but keeps it just as it was. Such 
a property it is impossible to find in any other 
number. [S] Of the other series the beginning 
is 2, which is similar in kind to this scries and 
imitates “otherness^’ ; for whether it multiplies 
itself or another number, it causes a change,^ 
for example, 2 times 2, 2 times 3. 

[6] But in cases like 8 times 8 times 2, or 8 
times 8 times 3, such solid forms are called 
‘^bricks, the product of a number by itself and 
then by a smaller number ; if, however, a greater 
height is joined to the square, as in 3 times 3 
times 7, 3 times 3 times 8, or 3 times 3 times 9, 
or how^ever many times the square be taken, 
provided only it be a greater number of times 
than the square itself, then the number is a 
^‘beam,’^ the product of a number by itself and 
then by a larger number. The ^‘wedges,’’ to be 
sure, were the products of three unequal num- 
bers, and cubes of three equal ones. 

[7] Among the cubes, some of them, in addi- 
tion to being the product of three equal num- 
bers, have the further property of ending at 
every multiplication in the same number as 
that from which they began ; these are called 
spherical, and also recurrent. Such indeed are 
those with sides 5 or 6; for however many times 
I increase each one of these, it will by all means 
end each time in the same figure, the derivative 
of 6 in 6 and that of 5 in 5. For example, the 
product of 5 times 5 will end in 5, and so will 
6 times this product and if necessary, 5 times 
this again, and to infinity no other concluding 
term will be found except 5. From 6, too, in the 
same fashion 6 and no other will be the con- 
cluding term; and so 1 likewise is potentially 
spherical and recurrent, for as is reasonable it 
has the same property as the spheres and circles. 
For each one of them, circling and turning 
around, ends where it begins. And so these 
numbers aforesaid are the only ones of the 
products of equal factors to return to the same 
starting point from which they began, in the 
course of all their increases. If they increase in 
the manner of planes, in two dimensions, they 
are called circular, like 1, 25, and 36, derived 
from 1 times 1, 6 times 5, and 6 times 6; but if 
they have three dimensions, or are multiplied 
still further than this, they are called spherical 
solid numbers, for example 1, 125, 216, or, 
again, 1, 625, 1,296. 

iCf. II. 6. 3. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

[1] Regarding the solid numbers this is for 
the present sufficient. The physical philoso- 
phers, however, and those that take their start 
with mathematics, call ‘^the same^’ and *‘the 
other^* the principles of the universe, and it has 
been shown that ‘^the same^’ inheres in unity 
and the odd numbers, to which unity gives spe- 
cific form, and to an even greater degro(‘, in the 
squares, made by the continued addition of odd 
numbers, because in their sides they shai e in 
equality; wffiile *^the other” inheres in 2 and 
the whole even series, wdiich is given specific 
form by 2, and particularly in the heteromecic 
numbers, which are made by the continued ad- 
dition of the even numbers, because of the share 
of the original inequality® and otherness” 
which they have in the difference between their 
sides. Therefore it is most necessary further to 
demonstrate how in these two, as in origins and 
seeds, there are potentially existent all the pe- 
culiar properties of number, of its forms and 
subdivisions, of all its relations, of polygonals, 
and the like. 

l^] First, however, we must make the dis- 
tinction whereby the oblong (prornecic) num- 
ber differs from the heteromecic. The hetero- 
mceic is, as was stated above, ^ the product of a 
number multiplied by another larger than the 
first by 1, for example, 6, wffiich is 2 times 3, or 
12, which is 3 times 4. But the oblong is simi- 
larly the product of two differing numbers, dif- 
fering, however, not by 1 but by some larger 
number, as 2 times 4, 3 times 6, 4 times 8, and 
similar numbers, which in a way exceed in 
length and overstep the difference of 1. 

[3] Therefore, since squares are produced 
from the multiplication of numbers by their 
own length, and have their length the same as 
their breadth, properly speaking they would be 
called ^fidiomecic” or “tautomecic” ; for exam- 
ple, 2 times 2, 3 times 3, 4 times 4, and the 
rest. And if this is true, they will admit in every 
way of sameness and equality, and for this 
reason are limited and come to an end ; for *‘the 
equal” and ‘*the same” are so in one definite 
way. But since the heteromecic numbers are 
prcMluced by the multiplication of a number by 
not its own, but another number’s length, they 
are therefore called “heteromecic,” and admit 
of infinity and boundlessness. 

In this way, then, all numbers and the 

®Cf. II. 17. 2. 

*Cf. II. 17. 1. 
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objects in the universe which have been cre- 
ated with reference to them are divided and 
classified and are seen to be opposite one to an- 
other, and well do the ancients at the very ber 
ginning of their account of Nature make the 
first subdivision in their cosmogony on this 
principle. Thus Plato^ mentions the distinction 
between the natures of '^the same’^ and “the 
other, and again, that between the essence 
which is indivisible and always the same and 
the one which is divided; and Philolaus saj^s 
that existent things must all be either limitless 
or limited, or limited and limitless at the same 
time, by which it is generally agreed that he 
means that the universe is made up out of lim- 
ited and limitless things at the same time, ob- 
viously after the image of number, for all num- 
ber is composed of unity and the dyad, even 
and odd, and these in truth display equality 
and inequality, sameness and otherness, the 
bounded and the boundless, the defined and 
the undefined. 

CHAPTER XIX 

[1] That we may be clearly persuaded of 
what is being said, namely, that things are 
made up of warring and opposite elements* and 
have in all likelihood taken on harmony — and 
harmony always arises from oi)posites; for har- 
mony is tlie unification of the diverse and the 
reconciliation of the contrary-minded — let us 
set forth in two parallel lines no longer, as just 
previously, the even numbers from 2 by them- 
selves and the odd numbers from 1, but the 
numbers that are produced from these by add- 
ing them successively together, the squares 
from the odd numbers, and the heteromecic 
from the even. Fop if we give careful attention 
to their setting forth, we shall admire their mu- 
tual friendship and their cobperatioii to pro- 
duce and perfect the remaining forms, to the 
end that we may with probability conceive that 
also in the nature of the universe from some 
such source as this a similar thing was brought 
about by universal providence. 

l^] Let the two series then be as follows: 
That of the squares, from unity, 1, 4, 9, 16, 25, 
36, 49, 64, 81, 100, 121, 144, 169, 196, 225, and 
that of the heteromecic numbers, beginning 
with 2 and proceeding thus, 2, 6, 12, 20, 30, 42, 
56, 72, 90, no, 132, 156, 182, 210, 240. 

[S] In the first place, then, the first square 
is the fundamental multiple of the first hetero- 

Kvf. Plato, TirmauBj 35. 

*Plato, TimaeuBf 30. 


mecic number; the second, compared to the 
second, is its sesquialter; the third, sesquiter- 
tian of the third; the fourth, sesquiquartan of 
the fourth; then sesquiquintan, sesquisextan, 
and BO on similarly ad infinitum. Their differ- 
ences, too, will increase according to the suc- 
cessive numbers from 1 ; the difference of the 
first terms is 1, of the second 2, of the third 3, 
and so on. Next, if first the second term of the 
squares be compared with the first heteromecic 
number, the third with the second, the fourth 
with the third, and the rest similarly, they will 
keep unchanged the same ratios as befojr e, but 
their differences will begin to progress nci longer 
from 1, but from 2, remaining the saincias be- 
fore, and according to the advance obsci>^ed in 
the former comparison, the first to the firfet will 
be the first, or root-form, multiple, the second 
to the second the second sesquialter froih the 
root-form, the third to the third the third ses- 
quitertian from the root-form, and the succjeed- 
ing terms will go on in similar fasliion. 

[4] Furthermore, the squares among them- 
selves will have only the odd numbers as dif- 
ferences, the heteromecic, even numbers. And 
if we put the first heteromecic number as a 
mean term between tlui first two sipiares, the 
second between the next two, the third between 
the two following, and the fourth l)etween the 
two next succeeding, therein will be seen still 
more regularly the numerical relations in groups 
of three terms. For as 4 is to 2, so is 2 to 1 ; and 
as 9 is sesquialter to 6, so is 6 to 4 ; and as 16 to 
12, so is 12 to 9, and so on, with both numbers 
and ratios regularly advancing. As the greater 
is to the mean, so will the mean be to the lesser, 
and not in the same ratio, but always a differ- 
ent one, by an increase. In all the groupings, 
too, the product of the extremes is equal to the 
square of the mean; and the extremes, plus 
twice the mean, by exchange will always give 
a square. What is neatest of all, from the addi- 
tion of both thcreiJomcs about the production 
of the triangles in due order, showing that the 
nature of these is more ancient^ than the origin 
of all things, thus: 1 plus 2, 2 plus 4, 4 plus 6, 
0 plus 9, 9 plus 12, 12 plus 16, 16 plus 20, and 
by this process the triangles, which give rise to 
the polygons, come forth in order. 

CHAPTER XX 

[1] Still further, every square plus its own 
side becomes heteromecic, or by Zeus, if its side 
is subtracted from it. Thus, “the other’^ is con- 

«Cf. II. 17. 3; 18. 1 and II. 7. 4; cf. 12. 8 
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ceived of as being both greater and smaller than 
‘‘the same/^ since it is produced, both by addi- 
tion and by subtraction, in the same way that 
the two kinds of inequality* also, the greater 
and the less, have their origin from the appli- 
cation of addition or subtraction to equality. 

This also is sufficient eviden(?e that the two 
forms partake of sameness and otherness, of 
otherness in an indefinite fashion, hut of same- 
ness definitely, 1 and 2 gcnerically, ])ut the odd 
of sameness after the manner of a subordinate 
specaes because it belongs to the same class as 
1, and tlie even of otherness because it is homo- 
geneous with 2. 

ISJ There is also a still clearer retison why 
the square, since it is the product of the addi- 
tion of odd numlicrs, is akin to sameness, and 
the heteroiiKMtic numbers to otherness because 
it is made up by adding even numbers; for as 
though they wore friends of one another, these 
two f(jrms share in their two rows the same dif- 
ferences when they do not have the same ra- 
tios, and conversely the satne ratios when they 
do not have the same differences. For the dif- 
fenuicc^ ])etwcen 4 and 2 in the double ratio is 
found between 0 and 4 as a sui>erparticular; 
and again the difference between 9 and 6, as a 
sostjuialter, is found between 12 and 9 as a sos- 
quitertian, and so on. What is the sfinie in qual- 
ity is different in quantity, and just the oppo- 
site, what is the same in quantity is different 
in quality. [4] Again, it is clear that in all their 
relations the same difference between two 
terms will necessaiily be called fractions with 
namcjs that differ by I, and be the lialf of one 
and the thiid of the other, or the third of one 
and the quarter of the other, or the fourth of 
one and the fifth of the other, and so on. 

[6J But what will most of all confirm the 
fact that the odd, and never the even, is pre- 
eminently the cause of sameness, is to he dem- 
onstrated in every series beginning with 1 fol- 
lowing some ratio, for example, the double ra- 
tio, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, or the triple, 
1, 3, 9, 27, 81 , 243, 729, 2,187, and as far as you 
like. You will find that of necessity all the terras 
in the odd places in the series are squares, and 
no others by any device whatsoever, and that 
no square is to be found in an even place. 

But all the products of a number multiplied 
twice into itself, that is, the cubes, which are 
extended in three dimensions and seen to share 
in sameness to an even greater extent, are the 
product of the odd numbers, not the even, 1, 

K3f. 1. 17. 6. 


8, 27, 64, 125, and 216, and those that go on 
analogously, in a simple, unvaried progression 
aa well. For when the successive odd numbers 
are set forth indefinitely beginning with 1, ob- 
serve this: The first one makes the potential 
cube; the next two, added together, the second; 
the next three, the third; the four next follow- 
ing, the fourth ; the succeeding five, the fifth ; 
the next six, the sixth ; and so on. 

CHAl^ER XXI 

[1] After this it would be the proper time 
to incorporate the nature of proportions, a 
thing most essential for speculation about the 
nature of the universe and for the propositions 
of music, astronomy, and geometry, and not 
least for the study of the woi ks of the ancients, 
and thus to bring the Introduction to Arithmetic 
to the end that is at once suitable and fitting. 

[2] k proportion, then, is in the proper sense, 
the combination of two or more ratios, but by 
the more general definition the combination of 
two or more relations, even if they are not 
brought undcir the same ratio, but rather a dif- 
ference, or something else. 

[S] Now a ration is the relation of two terms 
to one another, and the combination of such is 
a proportion, so that three is the smallest num- 
ber of terms of which the latter is composed, 
although it can be a series of more, subject to 
the same ratio or the same difference. F or ex- 
ample, 1:2 is one ratio, where there are two 
terms; but 2:4 is another similar ratio; hence 
1, 2, 4 is a proportion, for it is a combination 
of ratios, or of three terms which are observed 
to be in the same ratio to one another. [4] The 
same thing may be observed also in greater 
numbers and longer series of terms; for let a 
fourth term, 8, be joined to the former after 4, 
again in a similar relation, the double, and then 
16 after 8 and so on. 

[5] Now if the same term, one and unchang- 
ing, is compared to those on either side of it, 
to the greater as consequent and to the lessor 
as antecedent, such a proportion is called con- 
tinued; for example, 1, 2, 4 is a continue<l pro- 
portion as regards quality®, for 4:2 equals 2:1, 
and conversely 1:2 equals 2:4. In quantity, 1, 
2, 3, f jr example, is a continued proportion, for 
as 3 exceeds 2, so 2 exceeds 1, and conversely, 
as 1 is less than 2, by so much 2 is loss than 3. 

[6] If, however, one term answers to the 
lesser term, and becomes its antecedent and a 

®Cf. Euclid, Elements, V, init. 
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greater term, and another, not the same, takes 
the place of consequent and lesser term with 
reference to the greater, such a mean and such 
a ))roportion is called no longer continued, but 
disjunct; for example, as regards quality, 1, 2, 
4, 8, for 2:1 equals 8:4, and conversely 1:2 
equals 4:8, and again 1:4 equals 2:8 or 4:1 
equals 8:2; and in quantity, 1, 2, 3, 4, for as 1 
is exceeded by 2, by so much 3 is exceeded by 
4, or as 4 exceeds 3, so 2 exceeds 1, and by in- 
terchange, as 3 exceeds 1, so 4 exceeds 2, or 
as 1 is exceeded by 3, by so much 2 is exceed- 
ed by 4. 

CHAPTER XXII 

[:l] The first three proportions, then, which 
are acknowledged by all the ancients, Pythag- 
oras, Plato, and Aristotle, are the arithmetic, 
geometric, and hai monic; and there are three 
others subcontrary to them, which do not liave 
names of their own, but are called in more gen- 
eral terms tlie fourth, fifth, and sixth forms of 
mean; after which the moderns discover four 
others as well, making up the number ten, 
which, according to the Pytliagorean view, is 
the most perfect possible. It was in accordance 
with this number indeed that not long ago the 
ten relations were observed to take their proper 
number, the so-called ten categories, the divi- 
sions and forms of the extremities of our hands 
and feet, and countless other things which we 
shall notice in the proper })lace. 

[^] Now, however, we must treat from the 
beginning, first, that form of proportion which 
by quantity ro(^onciles and binds together the 
comparison of the terms,, which is a quantita- 
tive equality as regards the diflcrence of the 
several terms to one another. This would be 
the arithmetic proportion, for it was previously 
reported that quantity is its peculiar belong- 
ing. [8] What, then, is the reason that we shall 
treat of this first, and not another? Is it not 
clear that Nature show's it forth before the rest? 
For in the natural series of simple numbers, 
beginning with 1, with no term passed over or 
omitted, the definition of this proportion alone 
is preserved; moreover, in our previous state- 
ments,^ we demonstrated that the Arithmetical 
I ntroduction itself is antecedent to all the others, 
because it abolishes them together with itself, 
Imt is not abolished together with them, and 
because it is implied by them, but does not im- 
ply them. Thus it is natural that the mean 
which shares the name of arithmetic will not 

iCf . 1. 4. 2 ff. 


unreasonably take precedence of the means 
which are named for the other sciences, the ge- 
ometric and harmonic; for it is plain that all 
the more will it take precedence over the sub- 
contraries, over which the first three hold the 
leadership. [4J As the first and original, there- 
fore, since it is most deserving of the honor, let 
the arithmetic proportion have its discussion 
at our hands before the others. 

CHAPTER XXIII 

[1] It is an arithmetic proportion, then, 
whenever three or more terras are set fprth in 
succession, or are so conceived, and thb same 
quantitative difference is found to exist be- 
tween the successive numbers, but not tM same 
ratio among tlie terms, one to another. Plor ex- 
ample, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, IS; for 
in this natural scries of numbers, examinee^ con- 
secutively and without any omissions, every 
term whatsoever is discovered to be placed be- 
tween two and to preserve the arithmetic iJio- 
portion to them. For its differences as com- 
pared with those ranged on either side of it are 
equal ; the same ratio, however, is not preserved 
among them. 

[2] And wc understand that in such a scries 
tliere comes about both a continued and a dis- 
junct proportion; for if the same middle term 
answers to those on either side as both ante- 
cedent and consequent, it would be a continued 
proportion, but if there is another mean along 
with it, a (iisjunct proportion comes about. 

18] Now if we separate out of this scries any 
tliree consecutive terms whatsoever, after the 
form of the continued proportion, or four or 
more terms after the disjunct form, and con- 
sider them, the difference of them all would be 
1, but their ratios would be different through- 
out. If, however, again we select three or more 
terms, not adjacent, but separated, separated 
nevertheless by a constant interval, if one terra 
was omitted in setting down each term, the 
difference in every case will be 2; and once more 
with three terms it will be a continued propor- 
tion; with more, disjunct. If two terms are 
omitted, the difference will always be 3 in all 
of them, continued or disjunct; if three, 4; if 
four, 5; and so on. 

[4] Such a proportion, therefore, partakes 
in equal quantity in its differences, but of un- 
equal quality; for this reason it is arithmetic. 
If on the contrary it partook of similar quality, 
but not quantity, it would be geometric instead 
of arithmetic. 

[5] A thing is peculiar to this proportion 
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that does not belong to any other, namely, the 
mean is either half of, or equal to, the sum of 
the extremes, whether the proportion be viewed 
as continuous or disjunct or by alternation; for 
cither the mean term with itself, or the mean 
terms with one another, are equal to the sum 
of the extremes. 

[ 6] It has still another peculiarity; what ra- 
tio each term has to itself, this the differences 
have to the differences; that is, they are equal. 

Again, the thing which is most exact, and 
which has escaped the notice of the majority, 
the product of the extremes when compared to 
the square of the mean is found to be smaller 
than it by the product of the differences, 
whether they be 1, 2, 3, 4, or any number what- 
ever. 

In the fourth place, a thing which all previ- 
ous wi iters also have noted, tlie ratios between 
the smaller terms are larger, as compared to 
those between the greater terms. It will be 
shown that in the harmonic proportion, on the 
contrary, the ratios between the gi eater terms 
are greater than those between the smaller; for 
this reason the harmonic proportion is su])con- 
trary to the arithmetic, and the georneti’ic is 
midwvay between them, as it were, between 
extremes, for this i)roportion has the ratios 
between the greater terms and those between 
the smaller equal, and we have seen that the 
equal is in the middle ground between the 
greater and the loss. So much, then, about the 
arithmetic proi)ortion. 

CHAPTER XXIV 

[1] The next proportion* after this one, the 
geometric, is the only one in tlie strict sense of 
the word to be called a proportion, because its 
terms are seen to be in the same ratio. It exists 
whenever, of three or more terms, as the great- 
est is to the next greatest, so the latter is to the 
one following, and if there are more terms, as 
this again is to the one following it, but they 
do not, however, differ from one another by the 
same quantity, but rather by the same quality 
of ratio, the opposite of what was seen to be 
the case with the arithmetic proportion. 

[ 2] For an example, set forth the numbers 
beginning with 1 that advance by the double 
ratio, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, and so on, or by the 
triple ratio, 1, 3, 9, 27, 81, 243, and so on, or by 
the quadruple, or in some similar way. In each 
one of these series three adjacent terms, or four, 
or any number whatever that may be taken, 


will give the geometric proportion to one an- 
other; as the first is to the next smaller, so is 
that to the next smaller, and again that to the 
next smaller, and so on as far as you care to go, 
and also by alternation. For instance, 2, 4, 8; 
the ratio which 8 bears to 4, that 4 bears to 2, 
and conversely; they do not, however, have the 
same quantitative difference. Again, 2, 4, 8, 16; 
for not only does 16 have the same ratio to 8 as 
before, though not the same difference, but also 
by alternation it preserves a similar relation — 
as 16 is to 4, so 8 is to 2, and conversely, as 2 is 
to 8, so 4 is to 16; and disjunctly, as 2 is to 4, 
so 8 is to 16; and conversely and in disjunct 
form, as 16 is to 8 so 4 is to 2; for it has the 
double ratio. 

[ 3] The geometric proportion has a peculiar 
property shared by none of the rest, that the 
differences of the terms are in the same ratio to 
each other as the terms to those adjacent to 
them, the greater to the less, and vice versa. 
Still another property is that the greater tenns 
have as a difference, with respect to the lesser, 
the lesser terms themselves, and similarly dif- 
ference differs from difference, by the smaller 
difference itself, if the terms are set forth in tluj 
double ratio ; in the triple ratio both terms and 
differences will have as a difference twice the 
next smaller, in the quadruple ratio tliricc, in 
the quintuple four times, and so on. 

[4J Geometric proportions come about not 
only among the multiples, but also among all 
till! superparticular, superi)artient, and mixed 
forms, and the peculiar property of this pro- 
portion in all cases is preserved, that in the 
continued proportions the product of the ex- 
tremes is equal to the square of the mean, but 
in disjunct proportions, or those with a greater 
number of terms, even if they are not contin- 
ued, but with an even number of terms, that 
the product of the extremes equals that of the 
means. 

[5] As an illustration of the fact that in all 
the relations, all kinds of multiples, superpar- 
ticulai’s, superpartients, and mixed ratios the 
peculiar property of this proportion is pre- 
served, let that suffice- and be sufficient for us 
wherein w^e fashioned, beginning with equali- 
ty, by the three rules all the kinds of inequality 
out of one another, when they were in both 
direct and reverse order; for each act of fash- 
ioning and each series set forth is a geometric 
proportion with all the aforesaid properties as 
well as a fourth, namely, that they keep the 
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same ratio in both the greater and the smaller 
terms. Moreover, if we set forth the series 
shared by both heteiomecic and s<iuare num- 
bers, one by one, containing the terms in both 
series, and then selecting the terms by groups 
of three beginning with 1, examine them, in 
each case setting down the last of the former 
group as the starting point of the next, we shall 
find that from the multiple I’elation — that is, 
the double — all the kinds of superparticulars 
appear one after the other, the sesquialter, ses- 
quitertian, sesquiquartan, and so on. 

f 6 ] It would be most seasonable, now that 
we have reached this point, to mention a corol- 
lary that is of use to us for a certain Platonic 
theorem for plane numbers arc bound togeth- 
er always by a single mean, solids by two, in 
the form of a proportion. For with two con- 
secutive squares^ only one mean term is dis- 
covered which preserves the geometric propor- 
tion, as antecedent to the smaller and conse- 
quent to the greater term, and never more than 
one. Hence we conceive of two intervals be- 
tween the mean term and each extreme, in the 
relation of similar ratios. [7] Again, with two 
consecutive eubes^ only two middle terms in 
proper ratio are found, in accordance with the 
geometric jiroportion, never more; hence there 
are three intervals, one, that between the mean 
terms compared to one another, and two be- 
tween the extremes and tlie means on cither 
side. [S] Thus the solid forms arc called three- 
dimensional and the plane ones two-dimension- 
al; for example, 1 and 4 are planes, and 2 a 
middle term in proportion, or again 4 and 9, 
two squares, and their middle term 6, held by 
the greater and holding the lesser term in the 
same ratio as that in which one difference holds 
the other. [0] The reason for this is that the 
sides of the two squares, one belonging pecu- 
liarly to each, both together produced this very 
number 6. In cubes, however, for example 8 
and 27, no longer one but two mean terms are 
found, 12 and 18, which put themselves and 
the terms in the same ratio as that which the 
differences bear to one another; and the reason 
of this is that the two mean terras are the prod- 
ucts of the sides of the cubes commingled, 2 
times 2 times 3 and 3 times 3 times 2. 

[10] In general, then, if a square takes a 
square, that is, multiplies it, it always makes 
a squaj'e; but if a square multiplies a hetero- 

^Timaeiut, 32. 
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mecic number, or vice versa, it never makes a 
square; and if cube multiplies cube, a cube will 
always result, but if a heteromecic number mul- 
tiplies a cube, or vice versa, never is the result 
a cube. In precisely the same way if an even 
number multiplies an even number, the prod- 
uct is always even and if odd multiplies odd 
always odd; but if odd multiplies even or even 
odd, the result will always be even and never 
odd. [11] These matters will receive their prop- 
er elucidation in the commentary on Plato, 
with reference to the piissage on the so-called 
marriage number in the Republic^ introduced 
in the i)erson of the Muses. So then let lis pass 
over to the third proportion, the so-calleSd har- 
monic, and analyze it. \ 

CHAPTER XXV \ 

[ 1] The proportion that is placed in the third 
order is one called the harmonic, which exists 
whenever among throe terms the mean on ex- 
amination is observed to bo neither in the same 
ratio to the extremes, antecodemt of one and 
consequent of the other, as in the geometric 
proportion, nor with equal intervals, but an in- 
equality of ratios, as in the arithmetic, but on 
the contrary, as the greotest term is to the 
smallest, so the difference between greatest and 
mean terms is to the difference between mean 
and smallest term. For example, take 3, 4, 6, 
or 2, 3, 6. For G exceerls 4 by one third of itself, 
since 2 is one tliird of G, and 3 falls short of 4 
by one third of itself, for 1 is one third of 3. In 
the first example, the extremes are in double 
ratio and their diffortuices with the mean term 
are again in the same double ratio to one an- 
other; but in tlie second they are each in the 
triple ratio. 

[2] It has a peculiar property, opposite, as 
we have said,^ to that of the arithmetic pro- 
portion; for in the latter the ratios were greater 
among the smaller terms, and smaller among 
tlie gieater terms. Here, however, on the con- 
trary, those among the greater terms are great- 
er and those among the smaller terms smaller, 
so that in the geometric proportion, like a mean 
between them, there may be observed the 
equality of ratios on either side, a midground 
between greater and smaller. 

[3] Furthermore, in the arithmetic propor- 
tion the mean term is seen to be greater and 
smaller than those on either side by the same 
fraction of itself, but by different fractions of 

^Republic, 546 ff. 
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the terms that flank it; in the harmonic, how- and sesquialter, is as 6:2, the ratio of teim to 


ever, it is the opposite, for the middle term is 
greater and less than the terms on either side 
by different fractions of itself, but always the 
same fraction of those terms at its sides, a half 
of them or a third ; but the geometric, as if in 
the midground between them, shows this proj)- 
erty neither in the mem term exclusively nor 
in the extremes, but in both mean and extreme. 

[4] Once more, the harmonic propoi tion has 
as a peculiar property the fact that when the 
extremes are added together and multiplied by 
the mean, it makes twice the product of them- 
selves multiplied by one another. 

[5 ] The harmonic proportion was so called 
because the arithmetic proportion was distin- 
guished by quantity, showing an equality in 
this respect with the intervals from one term 
to another, and the geometric by quality, giv- 
ing similar qualitative relations between one 
term and another, but this form, with refer- 
ence to relativity, appears now in one form, 
now in another, neither in its terms exclusively 
nor in its differences exclusively, but partly in 
the terms and partly in the differences; for as 
the greatest term is to the smallest, so also is 
the difference between the greatest and the next 
greatest, or middle, term to the difference be- 
tween the least term and the middle terra, and 
vice versa. 

CHAPTER XXVI 

[1] In the classification of Being previously 
set forth we recognized the relative %s a thing 
peculiar to harmonic theory; but the musical 
ratios of the harmonic intervals are also rather 
to be found in this proportion. The most ele- 
mentary is the diatessaron, in the sesquitertian 
ratio, 4:3, which is the ratio of term to term^ 
in the example in the double ratio, or of differ- 
ence to difference in that which follows, the 
tri|)le, for these differences are of 6 to 2 or again 
of 6 to 3. Immediately following is the diapente, 
which is the sesquialter, 3:2 or again, 6:4, the 
ratio of term to term. Then the combination^ 
of both of these, sesquialter and sesquitertian, 
the diapason, which comes next, is in the dou- 
ble ratio, 6:3 in both of the examples, the ratio 
of term to term. The following interval, that 
of the diapason and diapente together, which 
preserves the triple ratio of the two of them 
together, since it is the combination of double 

»SceI.3.1. 

*The examples referred to are the harmonic pro- 
portions cited in II. 25. 1. 
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term in the example in the triple ratio, and 
likewise of difference to difference in the same, 
and in the proportion with double ratio it is 
the ratio of the greatest term to the difference 
between that term and the mean term, or of 
the difference between the extremes to the dif- 
ference between the smaller terms. The last 
and greatest interval, the so-called di-diapason, 
as it w^ere twice the double, which is in the 
quadruple ratio, is as the middle term in the 
pro])ortion in the double ratio to the difference 
between the lesser terms, or as the difference 
between the extremes, in the example in the 
triple ratio, to the difference between the lesser 
terms. 

[‘Ji] Some, however, agreeing with I’hilolaus, 
believe tliat the proportion is called harmonic 
because it attends upon all geometric harmony, 
and they say that “geometric harmony” is the 
cul^e because it is harmonized in all three di- 
mensions, being the product of a number thrice 
multiplied together. For in every cube this pro- 
portion is mirrored ; there are in every cube 12 
sides, 8 angles and 6 faces; hence 8, the mean 
between 6 and 12, is according to harmonic 
proportioif, for as the extremes are to each oth- 
er, so is the difference between greatest and 
middle term to that between the middle and 
smallest terms, and, again, the midtile term is 
greater than the smallest by one fraction of it- 
self and by another is less than the greater 
term, but is greater and smaller by one and the 
same fraction of the extremes. And again, the 
sum of the extremes multiplied by the mean 
makes double the product of the extremes mul- 
tiplied together. The diatessaron is found in 
the ratio 8:6, which is sesquitertian, the dia- 
l)ente in 12:8, which is sesquialter; the diapa- 
son, the combination of these two, in 12 : 6, the 
double ratio; the diapason and diapente com- 
bined, which is triple, in the ratio of the differ- 
ence of the extremes to that of the smaller 
terms, and the di-diapason is the ratio of the 
middle term to the difference between itself 
and the lesser term. Most properly, then, has 
it been called harmonic. 

CHAPTER XXVII 

[1] Just as in the division of the musical 
canon, when a single string is stretched or one 
length of a pi{H5 is used, with immovable ends, 
and the mid-point shifts in the pipe by means 
of the finger-holes, in the string by means of 
the bridge, and as in one way after another the 
aforesaid proportions, arithmetic, geometric, 
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and harmonic, can be produced, so that the fact 
becomes apparent that they are logically and 
very properly named, since they are brought 
about through changing and shifting the mid- 
dle terra in different ways, so too it is both 
reasonable and possible to insert the mean term 
that fits each of the three proportions between 
two arithmetic terms, which stay fixed and do 
not change, whether they are both even or odd. 
In the arithmetic proportion this mean term is 
one that exceeds and is exceeded by an equal 
amount; in the geometric proportion it is dif- 
ferentiated from the extremes by the wsame ra- 
tio, and in the harmonic it is greater and smaller 
than the extremes by the same fraction of those 
same extremes. 


BO is the difference of the greater terms to that 
of the lesser; by what fractions, seen as frac- 
tions of the greater term, the mean is smaller 
than the greater term, by these the same mean 
term is greater than the smallest term when 
they are looked upon as fractions of the small- 
est term; the ratio between the greater terras 
is greater, and that of the smaller terms, small- 
er, a thing which is not true of any other pro- 
portion; and the sum of the extremes multi- 
plied by the mean is double the product of the 
extremes. 

[C] I f , however, the two terms that sire given 
are not even but odd, like 5, 45, the same num- 
ber, 25, will make the arithmetic proportion; 
and the reason for this is that the terms on 
fail to come U]) to it 
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with frequently and in various forms in the 
writings of those authors. The succeeding forms, 
however, we must only epitomize, since they 
do not occur frequently in the ancient writings, 
but are included merely for the sake of our own 
acquaintance with them and, so to speak, for 
the completeness of our reckoning. [2] They 
are set forth by us in an order based on their 
opposition to the three archetypes already de- 
scribed, since they are fashioned out of them 
and have the same order. 

[8] The fourth, and the one called subcon- 
trary, because it is opposite to, and has oppo- 
site properties to, the harmonic proportion, ex- 
ists when, in three terms, as the greatest is to 
the smallest, so the difference of the smaller 
terms is to that of the greater, for example 3, 
5, 6. For the terms compared are seen to be in 
the double ratio, and it is plain wherein it is 
opposite to the harmonic proportion ; for where- 
as they both have the same extreme terms, and 
in double ratio, in the former the difference of 
the greater tei'ras iis compared to that of the 
lesser preserved the same ratio as that of the 
extremes, but in this proportion just the re- 
verse, the difference of the smaller compared 
with that of the greater. You must know that 
its peculiar property is this. The product of the 
greater and the mean terms is twice the prod- 
uct of the mean and the smaller; for 6 times 5 
is twice 5 times 3. 

[4] The two proportions, fifth and sixth, were 
both fashioned after the geometrical, and they 
differ from each other thus. 

The fifth form exists, whenever, among three 
terms, as the middle term is to the lesser, so 
their difference is to the difference between the 
greater and the mean, as in 2, 4, 5, for 4 is the 
middle term, the double of 2, the lesser, and 2 
is the double of 1 — the difference of the small- 
est terms as compared with that of the largest. 
That which makes it contrary to the geometric 
proportion is that in the former,^ as the middle 
term is to the lesser, so the excess of the greater 
over the mean is to the excess of the mean over 
the lesser term, whereas in this proportion, on 
the contrary, it is the difference of the lesser 
compared to that of the greater. Nevertheless 

is peculiar to this proportion that the prod- 
^«ct of the greatest by the middle terra is dou- 
ble that of the greatest by the smallest, for 5 
times 4 is twice 6 times 2. 

[5] The sixth form^ comes about when, in a 

»Cf. II. 24. 
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group of three terms, as the greatest is to the 
mean, so the excess of the mean over the lesser 
is to the excess of the greater over the mean, 
for example 1, 4, 6, for both are in the sesqui- 
alter ratio. There is in this case also a reason- 
able cause for its opposition to the geometri(;al,* 
for here, too, the likeness of the ratios reverses, 
as in the fifth form. 

[G] These are the six proportions commonly 
spoken of among previous writers, the three 
prototypes having lasted from the times of Py- 
thagoras down to Aristotle and Plato, and the 
three others, opposites of the former, coming 
into use among the commentators and sectari- 
ans who succeeded these men. But certain men 
have devised in addition, by shifting the terms 
and differences of the former, four more which 
do not much a})pcar in the writings of the an- 
cients, but have been sparingly touched upon 
as an over-nice detail. Tliese, however, we must 
run over in the following fashion, lest we seem 
ignorant. 

[7] The first of them, and the seventh in the 
list of them all, exists when, as the greatest 
teim is to the least, so their difference is to the 
difference of the lesser terms, as 6, 8, 9, for on 
comparison the ratio of each is seen to be the 
sesquialter. 

1 8] The eighth proportion, which is the sec- 
ond of this group, comes about when, as the 
greatest is to the least term, so the difference 
of the extremes is to the difference of the greater 
terms, as 6, 7, 9; for this also has sesquialters 
for the two ratios. 

[9] The ninth in the complete list, and third 
in the number of those subsequently invented, 
exists when there are three terms and whatever 
ratio the mean bears to the least, that also the 
difference of the extremes has in comparison 
with that of the smallest terms, as 4, 0, 7. 

/ 10] The tenth, in the full list, which con- 
cludes them all, and the fourth in the series 
presented by the moderns, is seen when, among 
three terms, as the mean is to the lesser, so the 
difference of the extremes is to the difference 
of the greater terras, as 3, 5, 8, for it is the 
superbipartient ratio in each pair. 

[11] To sum up, then, let the terms of the 
ten proportions be set forth in one illustration, 
for the sake of easy comprehension: 

First: 1, 2, 3 Sixth: 1, 4, 6 
Second : 1, 2, 4 Seventh : 6, 8, 9 
Third : 3, 4, 6 Eighth : 6, 7, 9 
Fourth: 3, 5, 6 Ninth: 4, 6, 7 
Fifth: 2, 4, 5 Tenth: 3, 5, 8 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

[1] It remains for me to discuss briefly the 
most perfect pro|x>rtion, that winch is three- 
dimensional and embraces them all, and which 
is most useful for all progress in music and in 
the theory of the nature of the universe. This 
alone would properly and truly be called har- 
mony* rather than the others, since it is not a 
plane, nor bound together by only one mean 
term, but with two, so as thus to be extended 
in three dimensions,'-^ just as a while ago it was 
explained that the cube is harmony. 

[^] When, therefore, there are two extreme 
terms, both of three dimensions, either num- 
bers multiplied thrice by themselves so as to 
be a cube, or numbers multiplied twice l)y 
themselves and once by another number so as 
to be either “beams” or “bricks,” or the prod- 
ucts of three unequal numbers, so as to be sca- 
lene, and between them there are found two 
other terms which i)roserve the same ratios to 
the extremes alternately and together, in such 
a manner that, while one of them preserves the 
harmonic proportion, the other completes the 
arithmetic, it is necessary that in such a dis- 
position of the four the geometric proportion 
appear, on examination, commingled with both 
mean terms — as the gi eatest is to the third re- 
moved from it, so is tlie second from it to the 
fourth; for such a situation makes the product 
of the means erpial to the product of the ex- 
tremes. And again, if the greatest term be 

»Cf. II. 26. 2. 

*Cf. If, 24. 6. 


shown to differ from the one next beneath it by 
the amount whereby this latter diffei's from the 
least term, such an array becomes an arith- 
metic proportion and tlie sum of the extremes 
is twice the mean. But if the third term from 
the greatest exceeds and is exceeded by the 
same fraction of the extremes, it is harmonic 
and the product of tlm mean by the sum of 
the extremes is dou))le the produ(;t of the ex- 
tremes. 

[H] Let this be an example of this propor- 
tion, 6, 8, 9, 12. 6 is a scalene number, derived 
from 1 times 2 times 8, and 12 comes from the 
successive multiplication of 2 times 2 times 3; 
of tlie mean terms the lessor is from 1 ftimes 2 
times 4, and the greater from 1 times 3 mmes 3. 
The extremes are both solid and tlircci-Uimon- 
sional, and tlie means are of the same class. 
According to the geometric, proportion ,\as 12 
is to 8, so 9 is to 6; according to the; arithmetic, 
as 12 exceeds 9, ])y so much (k)es 9 exceed 0; 
and by the harmonic, hy the fraction by whicli 
8 exceeds 6, vimvod as a fraction of 6, S is also 
exceeded by 12, viewed as a fraction of 12. 

[/f] Moreover 8:0 or 12:9 is the diatessaron, 
in ses(iui tertian ratio; 9.0 or 12:8 is tlie dia- 
pento in the scsquialter; 12:0 is the diapason 
in the double. Finally, 9:8 is the interval of a 
tone, in the supero(*tavo ratio, which is the 
common measure of all the ratios in music, 
since it is also the moi'e familiar, because it is 
likewise the difference betwex'n the first and 
most elementary intervals. 

[6] And let this be sullicient concerning the 
phenomena and pro])crties of number, for a 
first Introduction. 
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